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Royal Message to India 

December 23rd, 1919 

“It is my earnest desire at this time that so far as possible any 
trace of bitterness between my people and those who are responsible 

for my Government should be obliterated A new era 

is opening. Let it begin with a common determination among my 
people and my officers to work together for a common purpose. 

With all my people I pray to Almighty God that by His wisdom 
and under His guidance India may be led to greater prosperity 
and contentment and may grow to the fullness of political freedom 


FROM THE ROYAL PROULAMATION ON THE 
PASSAGE OF THE REFORM AUT im 



H. R. H. The Duke’s Appeal 


“Since 1 landed I have felt around me bitterness and estrange- 
ment between those who have been and should be friends. The 
shadow of Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India. 
I know how deep is the concern feit by His Majesty the King 

Emperor at the terrible chapter of the events in the Punjab 

misunderstanding usually means mistakes on either 

side i appeal to you all -British and Indian— to bury 

along with the dead past the mistakes and misunderstandings of 
the past, to forgive where you have to forgive, and to join hands 
and work together to realise the hopes that arise from to day. 


mOM THE mUGUlUL SPEECH IN OPENING 
THE NEW VOVNVIL AT DELHI, JAN. 1921 
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PART I 

India in 1920 




India and Her Rulers. 


The King^Emperor. 

His .Most Excellent Majesty George the Fifth, by the 
Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. 

The only surviving sou of His late Majesty King Edward VII 
and of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Bom ,. — At Marlborough House, June 3, 1866. 

Manietl . — Her Serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Loiso Olga Paulijio Claudine Agnes of Teck — July 3, 1893. 

Succeeded . — To the throne. May 6, 1910. 

I'mrned . — At Westminister Abbey, June 22, 1911. 


1. II.li.H. Edward Albert Christian George Andrew 
Piirtic David, Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, Duke of 
Cornwall, High Steward of Windsor, K.G., G.M.M.G., G.M.B.E., 
M.C., U.N,, Born Juno 23, 1894. 

2. H. E. H. Albert Fredrick Arthur George. 

Born December 14, 1895. 

.3. H. K. H. Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary. 

Born April 26, 1897. 

4. 11. R. H. Henry William Fredrick Albert. 

Born March 32, 1900. 

6. H. R. H. George Edward Alexander Edmund. 

Bom December 20, 1902. 

6. H. R. H. John Charles Francis. 

Bom July 12, 1906, d , — ‘January 18, 1919. 



adhti^istrative mvmoNs of indja 

PopNilation 
(1911). 
601,395 
26,469 
6,713,636 
414,412 
46,483,077 
34,490,084 
19,672,642 
16,113,042 
3,513,436 
* 46,166 

12,115,217 
13,916,308 
174,976 
41,405,404 
2,196,933 
19,974,956 
47,182,044 
34,624,040 
IJ!, 558, 004 
244,267,542 


^ 396,432 
2,Q32,798 
4,638,161 
7,411,607 
9,356,980 
2,117,002 
57.5,835 
13,374,676 
58, 126 
4,811,841 
918,110 
3,428,975 
.5,806,193 
irofvs). 1,622,094 
4,212,794 
10,530,432 
87,920 
832,036 


Provinces. 

No. of 

Area in 

Districts* 

S(j. miles. 

Ajiner-Merwara 

9. 

2,711 

Andamans and Njcobars 

... 

.3,143 

Assam 

12 

52,959 

Biluchistan ••• 

(i 

45,804 

BfMi-ra! 

2S 

78,412 

Ki'i ir and Orissa 

21 

83,206 

Bund-ay (Prosidencv) 


123,06-1 

Bombay 

2G 

75,918 

Sind 

6 

47,066 

Aden 

... 

80 

Burma 

11 

236,738 

(Jeniral Provinces and Borar 

22 

100,346 

Ooorg 

1 

1,582 

Madras 

21 

141,726 

North-West Frontier Province 5 

16,466 

Ihinjab 

2t) 

97,209 

1' hi l ed Provinces 

4S 

107,164 

Agra 

30 

83,198 

Oiidh 

12 

23.966 

1’otal British Territory 

267 

1,097,901 

Baluchistan States 


86,511 

Baroda Slate 


8,099 

Bengal States 

... 

32,773 

Bombay States 

... 

6.5,761 

Central India Agency 

... 

78,772 

Central Provinces Sta1<!M 


31,188 

Kiiistern l')engal and A.^sam S 

1 1 ! ’ OS 

liyiU'cabad Slate 

... 

82,698 

Kashmir tUato 


80,900 

Madras Slates 

C'oehin State 


9,969 


Traviiiionro .Sliitc ••• 

Myfioi’H State 

Nortli Wof>l Froiiiiei- Fr-r, ii.ee (Agoiieies 
Puij.i.j 1) ,S;,»tc., 

Rajpiitaiiii AKoiie> 

Sikkim 

l.iiitod Provinoos Sliitts 

1'ota) Native , Slates 
OJraiKl Total, India 


29,4 44 
and 'I'ribal . 
36,532 
127.541 

5j079 
675.2(^ 
1.7711, 168 


70,864,995 

315,132,637 
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Entitled to personal salutes of 21 guns 



The Home Government 

The India office— Whitehall 

Secretary of State for India 4 ' 

I'he Right Hon. EfUvin S, Montagu, M. p. 

Under Secretaries of State 

Sir William Duke, G.n.T.R., K.c.s.i. 

[The Rt. hon. Lord Sinha (1920)] The Earl of l.ytton. 

Assistant-Under Secretaries of State 

Sir Arthur Hirtzeel, k.o.b. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, K.dB. 

The4ndia Council 

Sir Charles Anrold White. 

Sir Murray Hammick, K.o.s.i, 0.1. E. 

Sir Charles S.Bayley, G.c.LE., K.C.S.I., I.S.O. 

AVilliam Didshury Sheppard, c.i.E. 

(loiieral Sir E. G. Barrow g c.b, g.c.S.i. 

Sir Janies Bennett Brunyate, k.(?.s.t., C.i.e. 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

J^liupeiidraiiath Basu. 

Frederick Crauford Goodenougb. 

Sir George O. Roos-Keepel, G.o.i.E., K c.s.i. 

Sir Chettur Sankaran Nair, k.c,I.e. 

Sir Malcolm Hogg. 

Clerk of the Council, Sir Malcolm Soeton. 

Deputy clerk of the Council E.J. Turner, c.b.e. 

J*rivate iSeentary to the iiecreiary of IState, S. K. Brown. 

.4ssutnnt Frivaie t^ecretary, A. L. R. Parsons. 

J‘oliCic(d AM.C, to the Secretary of State, JJeut. Sir J.R. Dunlop 
Smith, K.C.S.I,, K.C.V.O., C.I.E. 

Privaie Secretnry to Sir H'. Duke, W.D. Croft. 

Private Secreto'ry to Lord LyttoQi, W, H. Turner. 

Correspondent Department 

f Controller of Finance, II. P. Howard, (!.s I., c,i,E. 

Financial Secy., W. Robinson, c.b.e, 

Financial {Deputy Secretary), C. H. Kish, c.b. 

Judicial and Public, J.E. Petard, o.b,k. 

High Commissioner’s Department 

The High Commissioners, Sir William S. Meyer, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i. 
Secretary, J.W. Bhore, l.C.s., C B E. 

J'enonal Aes^istant, W Q. Crockett, c B E^ 

Joirtt Secretary fM' Irulian Shidents, N. C. Sen, c. B. K. 



Constitutional History of India 

[Tlic Ix'St n-sumi; ol (l>is to U* foiiiul in tlip tMiclmafurd ll''pi)rt of 

UU8 arnl m tlic ll<‘portB of Joint I’lirliruimitary (yOJurnitttH: Miici ibsumI- 
Below ]& given a slv-'Iiiton outliiio.] 

British India is governed under the Government of India Con- 
solidating Act of J 9] 5, since amended by the late Reforms Act of 1919 
[see part 11.] The Secretary of State for India is the conslitntiojial 
advisor of the Crown on all matters relating to India. Until the Act 
of 1919 he had sweeping unqualified power of giving orders to every 
oflicer in India including the Gfovernor General, and to superintend, 
direct and control all Acts, operations and concerns relating to the 
Government or revenues of India. In the relations of tli« Secretary 
of State with th(3 (TOvornor'Ceneral in Council no express statutory 
change has now licen made, luit Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the conventions governing these 
relations should be modified ; only in exceptional circumstances should 
the Sec. of State 1)0 called uiK)n to intervene in matters of purely In- 
dian interests whore the (Toverruuent and the Legislature of India are 
in agreement On questions of fiscal policy, for example, in such cir- 
cumstances his intervention, whoii it docs take place, is to bo limited 
safeguarding the international obligations of the Juni)ire or any fiscal 
an angemoJds within the Kmpire to which the British Cabinet is 
a party. The Secretary of State's Council, knowui as the India Council 
consists, under the new Act, of not less than 8 and not more than 
12 members, appointed by the Sec. of State. The period of oftico 
is five years ; half the Council must be persons who hav 3 served or 
resided in India for at least 10 yeais and who have not loft India 
more than five years before appointment. Since 1917 the custom is 
that there are 3 Indian members. The Secretary of vStafe's office at 
WhitchalJ is the India Oilice. The India Council must meet at least 
once in a month. Until the Reform Act the whole) cost of the India 
()flice, amounting to £250,000 per annum, was charged to India, but 
since the Act the salaries of the Secretary of State of his office 
are placed on British estimates (see p. 478) thus relieving India of 
a small sum of about £50,000, The financial readjustment between 
the India Office and the Government of India has now been secured 
nn appointment of a High Commissioner for India in London. 
Ihe High Commissioner is the head of the Stores Department, the 
Accounts section thereof, and of the Indian Trade Commission in 
Lugland. His main function is to carry out the agency work of 
the Indian Government so long performed by the India Office. The 
new changes in the Government of India will be found in the Act 
(see part ll). The new constitution, however, does not much affect 
the Lxecutivo of the Hidia Government, except that there has been an 
Increase from 1 to 3 in the number of its Indian members. 



GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

His Excellency the Right Hon. Frederic John Napier, 

Baron Chelmsford, P. C, G. M. S. I., G. C M. G, 

G. M. LE., G. B. E., 

, Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
Assumed charge of office, 5th April 1916. 

COUNCIL. 

Ordnary Members. 

H. E., General Lord Bawlinson, 6.C.B., Q.C.V.O., k.O.m.o,, Commander- 
in-Gbiof in India. 

The Hon’ble Sir George Barnes, e.c.b., e.c.s.1. Took his seat, 6th 
April 1916. {Commerce and Railway). 

„ Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent, K.O.B.T., L.L.D., V.D. 

Took his seat, 21st April 1917. {Hone.). 

„ Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafi, O.I.E. Took his 
seat, 28th July 1919. {Education.) ^ 

„ Mr. William Malcolm Hailey. c.s.i., C.I.E. Took his 
seat 10th December 1919. {Finance.) 

„ Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. Took Jiis seat, 
12 th April 1920. {Industries and Munitions.) 

„ Bao Bahadur, B. N. Sarma. Took bis seat, 16th July 
1920. {Revenue, Agriculture and P. W. D.) 

„ Dr. Teij Bahadur Sapru. Took his seat, 22nd December 
1920. {Law.) 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

President The Hon’ble Mr. A. P. Muddiman, O.S.I., O.I.E 
Nominated members (36 exclnding the president) 
(a)— OFFICIALS. (Not more than 19 excluding president). 

The Hon’ble H. £. Lord Bawlinson, Q.O.B., G-C.V.C, KjO.H.a 
„ Sir George Barnes, K.C.B., x.O.s.1 

„ Sir William Vincent, K.C.S.I 

„ Khan Bahadur Mian Mohammad Shafi, O.I.E 
„ Bao Bahadur B. N. Sarma 
N Sir John Wood, K.O.I.B., o.s.i ' 



10 government of INDIA 

The Hoii’ble Muior-Geuera) W. R. Edwards, C.B.. C.M.O.. K.ll.P 
.. Mr. L. M. Cook, c.i.E. ^ 

.Denys Bray, C.B.E 

H. Moncrieff-Smith, c.i.E 
A. C. Chatfcorfee, C.i.E 
C. A. Barfon, c.s.i., C.I.E 
E. S. Lloyd (Madras). 

„ Ca N. Seddon (Bombay) 

„ Khan Bahadur Amifi nl-Islam (Bengal). 

„ Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha (JU. P.) 

„ (Vacant) (Punjab.) 

„ Mr. E. L. L. Hamoiid, (B. (fe 0.) 

(b) Berar Representative 
The Hon'ble Mr. Ganosh Srikrisbna Khapardo 


(c) Non-OiBcials 

The Hon'ble Raja V. S. Govinda Krishna Y. Yankatagiri (Madras). 
„ Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Kt. (Bombay) 

„ Maharaja Sashi Kanta Acharjya Chaudhuri of Mukta- 
gacha, Mymonsingh (Bengal) 

„ Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhammad Nazamil-ullah Khan 
of Bhikarnpur, o.it.E. (U. P.) 

„ Nawab Sir Bahram Khan, K.C.I.E., (Punjab) 

„ Raja Sir Harnam Singh, K.C.I.E., (Punjab, Indian 
Christian). 


Elected Members. 

Rao Bahadur S, Em. M. A. Annamalai Chotttiyar 
Mr K, V, Rarigaswamy Ayyangar 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
Diwaii Bahadur V. Raraabhadra Nayudy 
Khan Bahadur Ahmed thamby Maricair 
Mr. I^alubhai Samaldas Mehta 
„ Phiroze C. Sethna 
„ Waman Govind Kale 
Khan Bahadur Ebrahirn Harron Jaffer 
Mr. Ghulani Mahomed Khan Bhurgri 
,, Arthur Henry Froom 
Raja Pramada Nath Roy of Dighapatia 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, k.c.i.e 
Sir Alexander Robertson Murry, Kt., c.B.E 
Raja Sir Rampal Singh, k.c.i.e 
Nawab Muhammad Abdul Mazid, C.i.E 
Bai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, c.t.e 
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Sardar Jogindra Singh 
Sir Zulfiqar Ali Ehan, Et., G.S.I 
Colonel Sir Umar Hayat J^an, k.c.i.e., m.v.o, 

Maharajadhirfiga Sir Rameshwara Singh, G.C,«,E., K.B.E., 

Maharaja Bahadur Keshava Prasad Singh, C.B.E., of Dumraon 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahir ud-din • 

Sir Manakjee Byramjee Dadabhoy, Kt., c,i.E 
Mr, Malcolm Macgregor Hadow 

Maung Po Bye • Mr. Edgar Josheph Holberton 

Lala Sukhbir Singh. Raja Moti Chand, C.t.e 

Sir C. Mittor, Kt. Mr. Altaf Ali 

MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
A. — Elected Members. 

Rao Bahadur Tiruvenkata Rangachari 

Mr. Bhupatriraju Venkatapatiraju Garu 

Mr. Ramayya Pantulu Guru-Jayanti 

Rai Bahadur Patri Venkata Srinivasa Rao Garu 

Rao Bahadur C. 8 Subrahmanayam 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, K.c,s.i., C.I.E 

Mr. M. G. Mukundaraja Ayyangar 

Mr. M. Krishnaswamy Reddiyar Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar 
Mr, Kavalappara Muppil Nayar 
,, T. Muhammad Hussain Sahib Bahadur 
Mir Asad Ali, Khan Bahadur ^ Mr. Eardley Norton 
Mr. Mahamood Sachamnad Sahib Bahadur 
„ Rama Varma Valia Raja, Chirakkal 

„ Narayandas Girdhardaa Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 

Sir Jamsothjee Jeieobhoy, Bart 
Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas 
Mr. Balkrishna Sitaram Kamat 

,, Koshao Ganesh Bagde Mr. Anna Babaji Latthe 

„ Salebhoy Karimji Barodawalla 
,, Ali Baksh Mahomed Hussain 
Sardar Bomanji Ardeshir Dalai 
Sardar Gulamjilani Bijlikhan 
Sir Dova Prasad Sarvadhikari, Kt,, C.I.E 
Sir Logie Pirie Watson, Kt. 

Sir Frank Carter, Kt., o.i.E 
Raia Sivanandan Prasad Singh, O.B.E 
Raja Suraj Baksh Singh, O.B.E 
Raja Kushalpal Singh 

Prince Afsar-ul-Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akram Hossain Bahadur 
Lieutenant Nawab Mohammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
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Khan Sahib Mirza Mohammad Ikramulla Khan 
„ Choudhari Ghulam^Sarwar Khan 

Khan Bahadur Zahiruddin Ahmed 

,, • Saiyid Muhammad Ismail 

„ „ Sarfaraz Hussain Khan 

Mukhdum Say ad RajaFi Bakash Shah 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Jawahar Lai Bhargava 
„ Jadu Nath Majumdar C.l.E 
„ Taraprosana Mukhcrjee 

„ Saukata Pershad Bajpai 

,, Bakshi Sohan Lai 

„ Nimai Charan Mitter 

,, Lachmi Prasad Siiiha 

,, Nishikanta Sen 

„ Sarat Chandra Sen 

„ Bishamhar Nath 

„ Girish Chandra Nag 

Mr. Kuiija Bihari Lall Agnihotri 
Sahibsirig Chandasing Shahani 
Jogosh Chandra Choudhuri 
Saiyod Muhammod Abdulla 
Wall Muhamed Hussanally 
llegijiald Arthur Spence 
Edwin Lo'iswarn Price, o.b.e 
Manmohaiidas Ramji 
I Itx h i m toola Cn rri m bh oy 
Moliaininad Yamin Khan 
Muli.irninad Faiyaz Khan 
Syed Kaider Karrar »lafri 
Nibarari Cliaij(ira Sircar 


Mr. Pyari Lai 
„ Darcy Lindsay 
„ Ahmad Baksh Khan 
„ Kabiruddin Ahmed 
,, Pyari Lai Misra 
„ A. D. Piokford 
,, J. C. Chattarji 
,, Sachidananda Singh 
,, Amjad Ali 
,, Syod Nabi Hadi 
,, S. M. Zahid Ali Subzposh 
,, Padamji Pestojiji Ginwala 
Muhammad Ahsan Khan 


Mr. J^Vank McCarthy 
Babn Joi^ondra Nath Mukherjeo Babu Eraja Sundar Das 
„ Khitish Chaadr.i. Neogy „ Adit Prashad Sinha 

„ Baidj’anath Prashad Singh ,, Ujagar Singh Bedi 

Babu Satis Chander Ghosh 


Munshi Abdul Raham in 
Lala Girdhari Lai Agarwala 
Munshi Iswar Sanin 
Munshi Mahadoo Prasad 
Ilaji Wajihuddin 
Dr. Nand Lai 
Bhai Man Singh 
Sardar Qulab Singh 

Dr. H. S. 


Sheikh Abdul Majid 
Maung Maung Sin 
Lt.-Col. D. Herbert 
Pandit Radha Kishcn Dass 
Sriiut Debi Charan Barua 
Chaudhri Shahab-ud-din 
Maulvi Miyan Asjad-uMah 
Beohar Raghubir Sinha 
Gour, 
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B.Nominated Members 

» 

(a) — Official Members. 

The Hon^ble Mr. W. M. Hailey, o.s.i., c.i.e 
„ Sir T. Holland, K.C.S.I. k.c.le. 

„ Dr. T. B. Sapru Mr. H. Sharp, C.S.I., C.i.e 

Sir Sidney Crookshank, K.O.M.G., C.B., C.i.e., d,s.o., m.v.o 

Mr. 0. A, Innes, c.i.e -Mr. J. Hullah 

Col. W. D. Waghorn, c.B O.m.g., r.e 

Mr S P O’Donnel, c. i. E Mr P E Percival 

,, H N Hutchinson, o. B. E „ E Burdon 

„ John Forbes Bryant „ Arthur William Dentith 

Bao Bahadur Conjee veram Erishnaswami Eao 

Mr J K N Eabraji Mr. Charles Edmund Wild. 

„ Francis Bradley<Biit „ Debendra Eumar Mitter 

Khan Bahadur Choudhuri Wajid Hussain 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habibullab 
Mr. Winter Charles Renouf, c. i. E 
„ William Nawton Maw, c. I. E 
„ William John Keith, c, i. E 

(b) — Berar Representative*. 

„ Bhimrao Hanumant Rao Jatkar 

(c) — Non-Official Members. 

Mr T V Seshagiri Ayyar Mr. N. M. Joshi 

„ J T Cottelingam „ M. M. Samarth 

„ Mahomed Hajeebhoy „ H. H. Gibbs 

Nawab Khwaja Hahibulla of Dacca 
Rai Sheo Prasad Tulshan Bahadur 

Raia Bahadur Partab Bahadur Singha, C.I.E, of Qila Partabgarh 

Sadar Bahadua Gajjan Singh 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Quadir 

Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Choudhuri 

Lt -Colonel H, A. J. Gidney 



GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 

Governor and President in Council— 

His Excellency The Right Hon’ble LAWRENCE JOHN 
LUMLEY DUNDAS, Earl of RONALDSHAY,, g.c.i.e. . 

Tooh his seat 27 ih March 1917. 

The Bengal Executive Council. 

Members of Council. 

The Hoii’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, k.c.i.k., c.s.i,, i.c.h,— V ice-President 
Sir Bijay Chaiid Mahtab, K.r..s.i., k.CJ.e., i.o.m., 
Maharajadhinya Bahadur of Burdwan 
,, Mr. John floury Kerr, c.s.i., c.i.E., 

,, Sir Abdur Rahim, Kt 

Ministers [from 3rd Jan. 1921] 

The Hoii’ble Sir Suroiidra Nath Baiiarji, Kt, 

„ Mr. I’rovash Chandra Mitter, c.i.M., 

„ Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Chaudhuri, C.I.E., 

The Bengal Legislative Council 

The Hoii’blo Nawab Sir Syod Shams-ul- Hilda, K, c. T. K. — President 

The Hon. Mr. S. N. Roy ••■Deputy rrcsident (Elected) 

Members. 

Ex- officio. 

The Iloii’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, K.r.,i.K., f’.s.i 

,, Sir Bijoy Chaiid Mahatab, K.o,s.i , K.C.I.E., 1.0.M.,Maha. 

rajadhiv.ija Bah.adur of Burdwan 
„ Mr. John Henry Kerr, C.s.i. C.i.E 
„ Sir Abdur Rahim, Kt. 

EUcied. 

The llon'blc Sir Surondra Baneiji, Kt. 

„ Mr. Provash Chunder Mittei; c.i.E 

„ Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Choudhuri, Khan Bahadur 
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COUCILLORS- 

NomiViated 

Officials 

Mr. Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, c.s.i;„ c.i.r., t.o.s 
Major-Gen^*al William Henry Bannar Rohiiison, c.u., I., M.b. 

Mr, Donald Hector Lees, i.c.s., c.t.E 
Cecil Henry Bompas, C.l.E,, tc.s 
John Lang i.c.s 

” Lewis Sydney Steward O’Malley, c.i.r,, lc.s., 

’’ Chitrles Peregrine Walsh Mr. Alexander Marr i.e.s 
” John Arthur Laing Swan 
” William Storming Hopkyns, O.B.K., I.c.s 
Nalini Bhushan Gupta, c.i.r 
William Wordsworth Hornoll, c.le 
” James Donald, c.i.r., i.c.s 
Rai Amar Nath Das Bahadur 
Mr. Leonard Birley, c.l.E., i.c.s 
William Christopher Wordsworth 


Non- officia Is . E lected 

[r. D. J. Copon Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur 

[aharaja Khaunish Chandra Roy, Bahadur 
liabu Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhaya 
fliai Alnnash Chanira Banarji, Bahadur 
Peary Ijal Das, Bahadur, m.b.e 
Radha Charan I^al Bahadur 
Harendra Nath Chaudhuri 
: Raja N are ndra Lall Khan Babu Sarat Chandra Jana 

[Mr. Satish Chandra Mukharji Babu Bhishmadob Das 
Krishna Chandra Ray Chaudhari 
Babu hem Chandra Bhattacharji 

Ghaneshymadas Birla Maulvi Abdur Rahim 
Babu Jatindra Nath Basu Mr. S. R. Das 

I)r. Haridhan Dutt, Rai Bahadur Babu Surendra Nath Mallick 


Babu Nitya Dhone Mukharji 
’ Nalinaksha Basu 
Rishindra Nath Sarkar 
Phanindra Lai Do 
” Homchandra Laskar 
Surendra Narayan Singha 
Bhabendra Chandra Roy 
** Jogendra Nath Roy 
Mr, Sudbansbu Mohan Basu 


Babu Surendra Nath Roy 
Raja Mani Lai Singh Ray 
Mr. Ajay Chandra Dutt 
Raja Satish Chandra Mukharji 
Mr. Dhirondra Chandra Ghosh 
Babu Nalini Nath Roy 
” Sailaja Nath Roy Chaudhuri 
Raja Manmatha Nath Chauduri 
Dr. Jatindra Nath Mitra 
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Babu Jogotidra Krishna Roy Babu Nirode Bihari Mullick 
” Nibarai/Chandra Das Gupta Annoda Charan Dutta 
Indu Bhusaipputt 
Rashik Chandra Charmakar 
” Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri 
** Tanka Nath Chaudhuri 
Eai Sahib Panchanan Burma, M.B.E 
Babu Jogosh Chandra Sarkar Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri 
„ Nilmani Ghatak * Babu Prasanna Dob Raikot 

Munshi Rajaur Rahman Khan Mr. Z. R. Suhrawardy 
Dr. Hasan Suhrawardy Maulvi fi'aiyid Mukshood Ali 

Sahibzada Mirza Muhammad Ali Nakey 
Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Kbowja Mohammad Afzal 
Maulvi Muhammad Madassur Hossain Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
Mr. Saiyid Nasim Ali Mr. Saiyid Erfan Ali 

Maulvi Ekramul Ilaq Khan Bahadur Abdus Salem 

Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed Maulvi A. R. Fazl-ubHaq 

Dr. A. Suhrawardy Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Azam 
Maulvi Khandkar Arhamuddin 

Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Pahlowan 
** Muhammad Rafiquddin Khan 

Abdul Karim Maulvi Mefibahuddin Ahmed 

” A. H. Muhammad wazir Ali ” Azhariiddin Ahmed 
Fazlal Karim Munshi Abdul AH 

Munshi Amir Ali Shah Syed Emdadul Haq 

Kazi Gholam Mohi-ud din Loraquo Munshi Makram Ali 
Munshi Jafar Ahmed Maulvi Emdaduddin Ahmed 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Ershnd Ali Khan Chaudhuri 
Maulvi Yaquinuddin Alimed Maulvi Shah Abdur Rauf 

” Hamid-ud-din Khan 
Khan Bahadur Hafizar Rahman Chaudhuri 

Maulvi Wasimuddin Ahmed Maiil/i Shah Muhammad Chaudhuri 
Mr. Wiiliam Rowe Rae Col. Archibald John Pugh, O.B.E 

'' John Campbell Forrester Mr. Malcolm Catohcart, M.C 
Walter Lancelot Travers, o.b.e 
” H. Barton Mr. H. A. Stark 

Rai Lalit Mohan Singh Rai Bahadur 
Babu Brojedra Kishoro Rai Chaudhuri 

Rai Upendralal Ray Bahadur Kumar Shibsbokhareswar Ray 
Rai Jogendra Chandra Ghosh Bahadur 
Mr. Robert Middleton Watson Smyth 
” Alexander Cochran, O.B.E. 

” Campbell Ward Rhodes, C.B.E 
'' James Campbell 
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Mr . James Edward Roy Mr. George Morgan , 

„ Reginald Hugh Lloyd Langford James 

„ Alexander Douglas Gordon Mr. Willoughby/ Longer Carey 
I, Francis Augustus Larmour Raja Hrishikesh Laha ; C.i.E. 

Babu Amulyadhan Addy Babu Kesharam Poddar 

Mr. Tarit Bhushan Roy 

GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 

• Governor and President in Council 
His Excelleny Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.C.i.e, d.s.o. 
Took his seat 17th December 1918. 

Members of Council. 

The Hon'ble Sir George Seymour Curtis, K.C.S.I., i.c.s. 

,, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola,KT., C i.e. 

„ Mr. Maurice Henry Weston Hayward, L.L.B. I.C.S. 

„ Sir Choman Lai Hari Lai Sotalvad, Kt. 

Ministers 

The llon’ble Khan Bahadur Shaik Golam Husain Hidayatullah 
„ Mr. Chunilal Yijbhukbandas Mehta, M.A., LL.B. 

„ Mr. Raghunath Purushottam Paranjapye, B.S.C. M.A. 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. Anandrao Narayen Survey (Maratha). 

Dr. Shiavakah Sorabji Batliwala. 

Mr. Sitaram Keshav Bole, Mr. Naoroji Manekji Dumasia. 

Dr. Oajitan Fernandes. Dr. Kavasji Edulii Dadachanji. 

Mr. Wadhumal Oodharam. 

Rao Saheb Harilal Desaibhai Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Chunilal Meneklal Gandhi, B.A., LL.B. 

„ Rewansidda Gawrappa Salgar. 

„ Yasudeo Bajaram Gupte, B.A., LL.B. 

Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai Mahipatram Nilkantha, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Pragjibhai Patel. Mr. Antoldas Hargovandas. 
„ Jesangbhai Patel. 

Kao Saheb Dadubhai Purushotamdas Desai. 

Mr. Binshaji Bamanji Dalai. 

Mr. Tebmuras Kavashji Modi, B.A., Bar-at Law. 

Girjasbankar Bhagvanji Trivedi, 

„ Moreshwar Yishvanath Pradhan. 

Shrimant Jagdeorao Anandrao Powar. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale. 

3 
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Mr, Anandrao Shripatrao Doshmukh. 

Bao Sahob Rupchand Motiram, « 

Mr. Dattatraya Goviud Juvekar, b.A., ll.b. 

„ Kirtirao tfhimrao Nimbalkar (Maharatha). 

„ Hiraman Narayan Siiidore. 

„ Gangaji Mukundarao Kalbbor. 

Dewari Bahadur Kashi iiath Ramchandra Godbole, M.C.E. 

Mr. Pandurang Narayan Adhav. 

Kao Bahadur Raoji Kamchai/dra Kale. 

Khan Bahadur Dhanjisha Bomanji Cooper. 

Pandit Rayapa Chikodi. Mr. Aiinappa Phadoppa Ohougule. 
Kao Saheb Phakirappa Halkaiti. 

Mr. Shiddappa Totappa Kambli, B.A., LL.B. 

„ Chonnappa Chenvirappa Hulkotti, B.A., LL.B 
,, Sankar Balkrishna Dubhashe 
,, Dajirav Amritrav Vichare (Maratha). 

Rao Saheb Lakahman Vishnu Parulokar 
Mukhi Jethanand Pritimdas. 

Mr. Bhoising Gourdinomal Pahlajani, 

„ Samrao Pandurang Ligado. Mr. Gopal Chimnaji Bhate. 
Rao Bahadur Siddhanath Dhonddev Garud. 

Mr. Ibrahim Suleman Ha-ji Mr. Ghulam Hussein Kassim 

Mahomed Hussein Abdulali Haveli walla 
Khan Saheb Allibhai Mahomedbhai Mansuri 
„ „ Haji Hazrat Khan Mohidin Khan 

Mr. lemailji Abdulhusseu Shalierwala 

„ Abdulla Avjal Godad. Abdul Kadir Khan Abdul Aziz Khan 
„ Mahomed Salauddin Karimuddin 
Sheikhan Saheb Bade Saheb Katceb 
Sardar Mahaboob Allikban Muhammad Akbarkhan Biradar 
Ismail Sahob Nadar Saheb Bedrekar 

Mr. Syod Shahajan Saheb Sayed Nabi Bakhsh Shah 

Mr. Ghulam Hossein Hidayatulla, b.a., ll.b 
Khan Bahadur Ghulam Mahamad Khan Laghari 
Mr, Mahammad Abid walad Khair Muhammad Abidani 
Khan Bahadur Dhani Baksh walad AH Mardon Khan Jotoi 
„ Sahob Gulam Muhammad Abdulla Khan Isran 
„ H Shah Nawas Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto. 

Legislative Council — (concld). 

Wadero Kaisar Khan walad Ghulam Mahomed Khan Bazdar. 
Wadero Mahomad Panah walad Ghulam Kadir Khan Drakhan. 
Mr. Jan Mohamed Bhurgri. Mr. Kalandarbaksh Sufi. 

Haji Imambaksb walad Khan Bahadur Ghulam Baaul Jotoi, 
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Khan Saheb Sher Muhammad Ehan Earam Eban Bijaraui. 

Mr. Joe Addyman. ^ Mr. John Tihothy Fry. 

Sadar Vi&buu Narayan Mutalik. Mr. H. F«. W. Macnaghten. 
Sardar Naharsingbji Ishwarsingbji, Thakor A Amod. 

Mr. Mabomed Eamal Shah walad Eabul Mahomed Saheb Sayed 
Baghunath Furushoitam FaraD;tpyei B.S.C. M.A. 

„ Chuuilal VjjbhukhaDdafi Mehta» Mr. S. J. Gillum. 

„ M. DeP. Webb, cj.e., c.b.b. Mr. A. Grevile Bullocke 

„ N, B. Saklatwalla * „ Mangaldas Girdbardaa 

Bombay Elected Representatives to the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas Dbaramsi. 

„ Harcbandrai Visbindas, G.i.E* Sardar G. Jilani Bijli Ehan 
Sardar Bomanji Ardeshir Dalai Mr. S. Chandaeing Shahani 
Mr. Balkrisna Sitaram Camat „ Rahimtulla Earimbbai 
„ Eeshan Gaiiesh Bagda. ll.b. „ Annaji Babaji Lathe 
„ Salebhai Earimji Barodavala 
„ Mia Ali Baksh Mahmud Hussain 
„ Wali Muhamad Hasan Ali Mr. Reginld Arthur Spence 
Edwin Lessware Price. „ Manmohan Das Bamji 
Bombay elected representatives to the Council of State. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas Mehta 

„ Phiroze C. Sclhna Varaan Govind Kale 

„ Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Ilaroon JafFor 

„ Gulam Mohamed Khan Bhurgri 

„ A. H. Proom 

GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 

Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Sir Freeman Freeman- 
Thomas Baron Willingdon, of Ratton, o.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., g.b.e. 
Took his saat 10th April 1919. 

Members of Executive Council. 

The Hon^ble Sir Lionel Davidson, K.C.S.T., l.c.s 

,, Mr. Charles George Todhunter, c.s.i., i.c.s 

„ Khan Bahadur Md. Habib-uMah, Sabib Bahadur, c.i.E 
„ Kadamaiigudi Srinivasa Ayyanger 

Ministers. 

The Hon'blo Diwan Bahadur A. Subbarayalu Roddiyar 
„ Mr, P. R^imarayaningar 

„ Bai Bahadur K. Venkata Reddi Nayudu 
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GOVEltNMENT OF MADRAS 

Member* of Legielative Council 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Pitti Tbyagfiraya Chetti Garu 
M. R. Ry. Ottilingam Thiinikachala Chettiyar Avargal 
,, Rao Sahib Udipi Rama Rao Avargal 
„ Krisbnachar Vidyappoornachar Ramachari Avargal 

„ T, Cuttia Pillai Thangevolo Pillai Avargal 
„ Diwan Bahadur K. R. Suryanaryanamurti Nayudu 

,, Rao Bahadur Saidapet Chandrasekhara Mudaliyar 

,, N. A. Pillai Vanamamalai Pillai Somasundaram Pillai 

,, Diwan Bahadur Pattu Kosava Pillai Avargal 

,, Trichinopoly Sivasankaratn Pillai Avargal • 

,, Wallajangar Vijiaraghava Mudaliyar Avargal 

„ Aroot Thangavelu Nayaka Avargal 

„ Diwan Bahadur Lalapotai Arunchala Ayyar Govinda- 

raghava Ayyar Avargal 

„ Agram Thandapani Muttukumarswami Chettiyar 

„ Ramanuja Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal 

„ Arcot Ranganatha Mudaliyar Avargal 

,, Pulamati Siva Rao Garu 

,, Diwan Bahadur Chunampet Arunachala Mudaliyar 
,, Arcot Ramaswami Mudaliyar Avargal 

,, Bollini Muniswami Nayudu Garu 

,, Vellakkinar Chiiiriappa Uoundan Velingiri Gouiidaii 

,, C. V. Ayyangar Vonkataramana Ayyangar 

,, Tiruppur Angappa Chettiyar Rainalinga Chettiyar 

,, Baiigarampeta Pasiipuleti J)ovarajulu Njiyudu C^aru 

,, Rai Bahadur I'haiyar Madabusi Narasinihachariu Garu 

,, Sriman Bisvanath Das 

,, Rao Bahadur Annepu Parasaramdoss Patro 

,, Sriraan Sasi Bhushari Rath 

„ Diwan Bahadur Durisety Seshagiri Rao Pantulu 

Aebauta Subbarayudu Garu 
,, fFagarlainudy Kiippuswaiiii Garu 

,, J^ao Sahib V. Cuorcsooloo Nayudu Yatirajula Nayudu 

,, Panguluru Veukatasubba Rao Garu 

,, Rao Bahadur Attawar Ramaya Puiija Avargal 

,, Kasaragod Sadasiva Bhat Avargal 

,, Diwan Bahadur Mocheria Ramchandra Rao Pantulu 

Rai Bahadur Kurma Venkata Reddi Nayudu Guru 
Kuvolamudi Gopala Krishnayya Garu 
Kao Bahadur Tikkani Balaji Rao Nayudu Garu 
M I) C. Venkata Ranga Reddi 
Konadam Sarabha Reddi Garu 
Poiujitiubala 'iyagarajan Avargal 


>1 
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M. B. By. Chengalvaraya Ponnuswami Nayudu Avargal 
„ Kumara Padma Gopala Menon Avargal * 

„ Divan Bahadur Manriath Krishnan Rayar Avargal 
„ Kalliat Chattukutti Nambiyar Avai^al 

,, Katam Beddi Adinarayana Beddi Garu 

,, Bao Bahadur Amancherla ^ubba Krishna Bao Pantulu 
„ Thiruppalani Chellam Ayyangar Srinivasa Ayyangar 
„ P. Chettiyar Chidavaram Chettiar Euttu Chettiyar 
,, Sankara Chettiyar EHappa Chettiyar Avargal 
„ Bhavani Venkatagiri Ayyar Narasimha Ayyar 
!)• Tyagaraja Somasundra Mudaliyar Avargal 

Kao Bahadur Voerayya Appaswami Vandayar 
„ „ „ K. Seshappa Ayyar Venkatarama Ayyar 

„ Sundaralingam Pillai Tinnevelly Shanmukham Pillai 
„ Ravilla Appaswami Nayudu Garu 

„ K. Chidambara Beddiyar Venkatachala Beddiyar 

„ M. Bangaratnam Ayyar Seturatnam Ayyar Avargal 
,, Cbintalapati Venkata Surya Narasimha Eaju Garu 

„ Mantha Suryanarayana Garu 

,, Eamaswami Kandaswami Shanmukham Chettiyar 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Usman Sahib Bahadur 
A. Piohai Ibrahim Eavuttar Saiyid Ibrahim Ravufctar 
Munshi Muhammad Abdur Eahmaii Sahib Bahadur 
i-iadir Nawaz Khan Sahib Bahadur 
Saiyid Muhammad Padsha Sahib Bahadur 
Abd-ur-Rahinan Khan Sahib Bahadur 
Saiyid Diwan Abd ul razzaq Sahib Bahadur 

Abas Ali Khan Bahadur Abd-iil-Q.asim Boary Sahib Bahadur 

Aiiumauthakudi Muhammad Mustapha liavuttar Ahmed Miraii 
Sahib Bahadur 

Acharath Daria Maliyammal Bavotti Sahib Bahadur 
Kilsingantagath Muhammad Koya Sahib Bahadur 

Mr. Alfred Tyagaraju Palmer. Mr. Mutfayya David Devadoss 
M. K. Ey. Eai Sahib Emmanuel Caietan Marlin Mascarcnhas 
„ Savarirauttu Udaiyar Arpudaswami Udaiyar Avargal 
Mr. Edwin Periyanayakam 

Mr. Percival Walter Patridge* Mr. Thomas Richmond 

M. R. Ey, Sri Srinivasa Eajamani Raja Deo, Zamindar of Mandasa 
„ Sri Meka Venkatagiri Apparao Bahadur 
„ Paramasiva Subbarayan Avargal 

„ Bhaskara Raja Rajeswara Setupti alias Muthuramalinga 

Setuapati Avargal, Raja of Ramnad 
,, Kuthiravattalh Probhakaran Th^mban Avargal 

„ Seshadri Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal, C.I.E 
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Mr. James Ar^.hnr Richardson 

Mr. James Fleteher Simpson ^ Mr. William Alexander 
,, Alexander^Maclean MacDougall 
M. E, Ry. Diwan* Bahadur Govindas Chaturbuja Das Garu 
,, „ n Eao Sahib Muttayya Chidambaram Muttayya Ohettiyar 
Nominated Members of the Madras Legislative Council. 

The Hon. Div^an Bahadur Sir Perungareur Rajagopala Achariyer. 

C'.I.E., K.a.s.i. 

Diwan Bahadur L.D. Swamikannu Pillai, i.s.O., Secretary. 

Mr. Ernest Sampson Lloyd Mr. Robert George Grieves 

„ Frederick John Richards • 

„ Archibald Young Gipps Campbell c.i.e 
M. R. Ry. Mylai Chinnathanibi Raja Avargal 
„ „ „ L. C. Guruswami Avargal 
„ „ „ R. Kesavulu Pillai Avargal 
„ ,, ,, M. C. Madurai Pillai Avargal 
„ „ G. Vandanam Avargal 

„ „ „ Diwan Bahadur Tirunialai Desika Achariyar Avargal 
„ „ „ S. R, y. Ankinedu Prosad Bahadur 
„ „ ,, Kao Bahadur Tatikonda Namberumal Chotti Garu 
„ „ „ Rao Bahadur C, B. Kama Eao Avargal 
„ „ „ Diwan Bahadur R. Vonkalaranam Nayudu Garu 
„ „ „ Rao Sahib Presinge Voidtatarangayya Garu 
„ „ S. Somasundaram Pillai Avargal 
„ „ „ Thanibuswami Pillai Arumainada Pillai Avargal 
„ ,, „ W. P. A. Sonndara Pandiya Nadar Avargal 
,, „ ,, S. Mntbunianicka Arhariyar Avargal 
,, ,, „ C. P. Rainaswarni Ayyar 
The Kov. Karlo Monteiih Macphail c.n.E 
Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul Husain Dr. Gilbert Slater 


GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Nicholas Dodd Bcatson Bell, k.c.s.t., k.C.I.E 
Iwk hib miton JaQivary ]920. 

The Assam Executive Council, 

Memhcr^ of Cmncil. 

The Tloii^ble Mr. William James Reid, c.sj., T.c.s.— Ptce-Prestrfm# 
The IIonTle Mr. Abdul Mazid, c.i.e., r.-A., L.L.n., (Bar-at-Law). 
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Ministers to His Excellency the Governor, 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ohanasyam Barua, b,l. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sayed Abdul Mazid, b.l* 

The Assam Legislative Council. 

The Hon'ble Mr. John Campbell Arbuthn3tt, c,r.E., I.o.s — President 
Officials — Nominated Members. 

Arthur William Botham, c.i.e . Arthur Richard Edwards 
, John Norman Taylor, c.lk 

• Non-offlcials 

Dr. Hugh Gordon Roberts 
Mr. Eajendra Narayan Chondhuri, Bar-at>Law 
Kumar Chandra Narayan Singh Rai Sahib Monomohon Lahiri 
Babu Radha Biriod Das Sardar Bahadur Anjab AH Khan 
Khan Sahib Alauddin' Ahmed Choudhuri 
Douglas Stuart Withers (representing the labouring classes) 

Babu Jangin Sangma Laskar, m.b.e., (representing Backward Tracks) 

Elected Members. 

' Rev. James Joy Mohan Nichols-Roy, Shillong 
Rai Sahib Bipin Chandra Dob, Laskar, Silchar 
Babu Har Kishore Chakrabarti, Hailakaudi 
Rai Bahadur Nalini Kanta Ray Dastidar, Sylhet, Sadar 
Rai Sahib Amarnath Ray, Suuamganj 
Babu Baikuntha Nath Ray, Ilabiganj, North 

Rai Bahadur Pramod Chandra Datta, Habiganj, South. 

Babu Krishna Sundar Dam, South Sylhet. 

„ Ramani Mohan Das, Karimganj. 

„ Biraj Mohan Datta, Dhubri, 

Srijut Dhairjya Narayan Das, Goalpara, 

Rai Bahadar Krishna Chandra Chaudhuri, Gauhati, 

Srijut Lohit Chandra Nayak, Barpeta. 

„ Dalim Chandra Borah, Tezpur. 

„ Kumud Ram Borah, Mangaldai, 

„ Bishnu Charan Borah, Nowgong. 

Rai Sahib Radhika Prosad Barua, Sibsagar, 

Srijut Siva Prosad Barua, Jorhat. 

The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Ghanasyam Barua, Golaghat. 

Srijut Nilmoni Phukan, Dibrugarh. 

Rai Sahib Padnanath Gohain Barua, North Lakhimpur. 

Maulvi Rashid Ali, Laskar, Cachar. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul May id, Sylhet. 

Maulvi Abdul Rahim Chaudhuri, Sylhet Sadar, South. 
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Manlvi Monowarali, Sunamganj. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bg^ht Mazamclar, Ilahiganj, North. 
Mauivi SaiVid Niiriir Rahman, Habiganj, South. 

,, Abdill Khaliqno Chaudhuri, South Sylhet, 

Uaji Muhammarl Abdul Ahad Chaudhuri, Karimganj. 

Khan Sahib Muhamnfad Abdul Latif, Dhtibri excluding 

South Salraara, Thana. 

Mutishi Satiur Rahaman, Goalpara cum South Salmara, Thana. 
Khan Bahadui Muhilmddin Ahmed, Kamrup and Darang CAm 

Nowgong. 

Mauivi Ruknuddin Ahmed, u.L., Sibsagar cura Lakhitnpur, 
Arthur Laml>ort I'layfair, Assam Valley Planting. 

Walter Herrick Voodvvard, Assam Valley Planting. 

Archibald Moffat, Assam Valley Planting. 

Major Henry Benedict Fox, Surma Valley Planting. 

Arthor Joluj Grinfield Cros.s\\oll, Surma Valley Planting. 

John Alexander Fraser, Commerce and Industry. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Governor, 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble SATYENDRA PRAS.ANNA 
Baron SINHA, of Raipur, r.c., k.c.s r., K.c. 

Jpixiinted 29th Decevihr 1920 
Members of the Executive uncil 

1 he Hon JjIo Sir Walter Maude, k c.s.i,, o.s.i., i.e.s., Vict- 
J^reddent. Jooi his seal Decemler WSO. 

J ho HoiiJile Mr. Ibuillaiid LeMesurier, c.,s.J., c.t.e. I.c 

Tot'{ ku seid Jidh DccKmhe*" J920. * ’ 

Iho Hon bio I'ai Bahadur Krishna Sahay, Tool his :t(d ^Vth 
Dccmler 1920. 

Ministers. 

The lloii’blo Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Pakhar-uddin 

\Fducaih)n) 

The HonTdo Mr. Madhusudan J)as, c.i.r., {Local &clf-GovL) 

Legislative Council 


Fx-offim 


1 he Ifon’Me Sir.Wftltcr Maude, k.c.i.e.,c. s,i., 
n Mr. Havilland LeMesurier, c.s.i,, 


I.C.S., President 

Cd.K,, T.C.S 
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The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Krishna Shahay, 

Mr. Leonard Frederick Morshead, i.c.s 
„ Victor Herbert Jackson. 

„ George Rainy, O.S.I., o.i.E., i.c.s 
„ James David Sifton, G.I.E., i.O.s 
„ John Austen Hubback, I.O.S • 

„ Walter Sidney Bremner. Mr. Edward Balaber- 

„ Maurice Gamier Hallett, i,c.s. Mr. Donald Weston, i,c.s. 
„ Colonel Herbert Austen-Smith, c.i.B., i.M.S 
„ Bernard Abdy Collins, i.c.s. Mr. Walter Swain. 

„ Sankara Balaji Dhai/ie, i.c.s. 

* Elected. 

Mr. Muhammad Yunus. Maulvi Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr ud-din 
Babu Shyam Narayan Singha Sharma Babu Mithila Charan Singha 
Ram Gk)pal Singha Chaudhuri Gaiiesh Dutta Singh 

Raja Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh, of Amawan 

Maulvi Malik Mokhtar Ahmad Babu Cbote Narayan Singh 
Rai Bahadur Kashi Nath Singh ” Rameshvar Prashad Singh 
Maulvi Hafiz Nurul Haqq Kumar Rajivaranjan Prashad Singh 

Babu Dvarika Prashad Singh 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Hussain Maulvi Saiyid Mehdi Hasan 
Maulvi Letafat Hussain Khan Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali 

Saiyid Abbas Ali Rai Bahadur Dvarika Nath 

Babu Raghubans Tbakur Babu Shiva Shankar Jha 

Ram Nihora Singh „ Kameshvar Narayan Singh 

Maheshvar Prashad Narayan Singh 
Raghunandan Prasad Singha 

Krishna Prasad Narayan Singh Babu Radha Krishna 
Madhaveshvarendra Sahi Babu Nirsu Narayan Singha 
Lakshmi Mohan Misra ” Ambika Prashad Dpadhyaya 

Krishnadeo Narayan Mehta Mr. Shah Muhammad Yahya 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Tahir 
„ Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Naim 
Maulvi Saiyid Moin-ud-din Mirza Maulvi Mir Faiyaz Ali 
Babu Joytish Chandra Bhattaohriya Muhammad Umid Ali 

Swami Vidyanand alias Bishva Bharan Prashad 
Babu Bhuvanesbvari Prashad Mandal 
Maharaj Kumar Chandra Mauleshwar Prashad Singh 
Rai Sahib Kbarag Narayan Babu Jogeudra Narayan Singh 

Babu Satya Narayan Singh ” Sukh Rid Bai 

R^a Bahadur Krityanand Singh of Banaili 
Maulvi Shaikh Abdul Majid Babu Rebati Kanta Ghosh 
The Hon’ble Mr. Madhusudan Das, G.I.E. 

Babu Birbar Narayan Chandra Dbir Narendra 
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Rai Bahadur Harendra Narayan Ba;sr Mahashya 
Chaudhiiri Bhagvvat Prasad Samaritarai Mahapatra 
Babu Pitbas Patnaik Mahantha Gadadhdr Ramanuj Das 

,, Robati Kanta Ghosh Babu Shaukar Prashad Misra 
liaja Riijtindra Narayaua Bhanja Deo, o.b.e. of Kanika 
Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Noor 
Rai Bahadur Rad ha Govinda Chaudhuri 


•» n Sharat Chandra Kay Rai Bahadur Gopi Krishna 
Babu Dovkai Prashad Singha Babu Joytirmay Chattarji 

Dulu Manki Shivadas Baiimi 

Kumar Thaknrai Grivar Prashad Singh 

Mr. Prasanta Kumar Sen Mr. Cyril Gregory Atkins 

„ Jalian Voitli Jamosson ,, John fJorbert Pattinson 

Babu umesh Chandra Baiuirji ,, Saiyid Hasan Iiriam, 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Ravanoshvar Prasad Singh, K o I R 
Mr. Dhaij Rasih Fauna Rov. Edward Haniilton Wbitley 

Rov .^aiuiuolSukh „ Fercival Edwin Heberlnt 

Mr. Dhanjisnah Mohrijibhai .Madan 

Rai Bahadur Furnondu Narayan Sinha Rov. P. Luther Si.iph 
Mr. Irancis Kmc^st Lopes Morrison Mr. Baii Nith 


Rov. P. Luther Singh 
Mr. Boiji Nath 


BURMA. 


Lieutenant-Governor 

Th. Hon'bie Si, Reginald Henry C.nddnct, g.o.n.,., i.c-s. 

Appointed loth FelTuavy 1918 

MilJiam Henry Law.on Cabell, b.a., i c s 

Mmrt Chek, Smalley Slnutl„«ortli 1.C.S 

James MacKonna, .m.a., c.i.e., i.c..s. ’ ' ‘ ' 

SiV 'Ml Non-OflSdal Member*. 

ain Y.w.,rt.e 

I)r. San Crombie Po. m.,>. w Kmife HuBern. o.« k. 

fc..r AMul Karim Abdul Shakur Jamal 
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MauDg Nyun, m.b,e., a.t.m. Francis Foster Goodliffe 

Dr. Nasarwanji Nowroji Parakh, l.f.p, & s., l.m. (Glas.), 

Maung May Oung, M. A., Qar-at-Law 

Eric Oswald Anderson, O.B.E. ^ung Shwe Llay 

Maung Myin Maung Bah Oh * „ Chit Pe 

„ Hla Pe Maung Thin, Bar-at Law Walter Buchanan 

Central Provinces. 

Governor, 

Hitf Excellency Sir Frank George Sly, K.0.1.E,, i.o.s. 

Took his seat on 17th December 19S0. 

Executive Council 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Standen, C.S.T., C.I.E., i,as 
„ Moropant Yishwanafch Joshi 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar 
„ Mr. S. M. Chitiiavie, i.s.0 
A. — Nominated Members-— Central Provinces Lefifislative Council. 

The Hon’ble Eao Bahadur E. N. Mudholkar, ai.E., President 
Mr. A. E. Nelson, o.B.E., i.e.s. H, C. Gowan, r.c.s 

,, J. F. Dyer, i.e.s , ,i C. Evans, 1.E.S 

„ D. 6. Mitchell, i,c.s ,, F. C. Turner, r.c.s 

„ C. U. Wills, I.e.s 

{ 11 ) JVm-Offi'Ciak, 

Mr. G, P. Dick, c.i.E., Bar-at- Law Mr. V. B. Kekre 

,, Neaz-ud-din Khan, Zamindar of Khujji 
Kai Bahadur Sir B. K. Bose, K.o.i.E 

Mr. Ganesh Akaji Gavne Mr. Kalicharan Ganuji Nandagaoli 

Eao Sahib Kesbao Waman Bratnba Mr. William Paisley 

B. — Elected. 

Mr, Anandi Prashad Mr. Saiyid Yasin 

Eao Sahib Nilkanta Eao Khalakar Eao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar 
„ Bahadur Madhu Eao Ganesh Deshpande 
Mr. M, E. Dixit, Bar-at-Law Mr. 0. B. Parakh 
Eao Sahib Bhagwant Atmaram Dhondgi 

Mr. Pralhad Eamchandra Deshpande Mr. Shrihari Deo Eao 

Mr, H. D. Coggan Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, t,s.o. 

,, Pandey Madan Mohan Chatur 
Eai Sahib Ajudhia Prasad Bhargav, Bar-at-Law 
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Thakur Ratjfn Singh^ Mr. Magan Lai. Mr. Bansidhar Deodhya 
Mr. Kashi Prasa^ Pandey * Mr. Muhai^mad Ahmed 

n Sayid Muhammad Saleh, Bar-at-Law 
,, Gajadhar Prasad Jaiswal Mr, Bala Prasad Pachoray 

„ Ramprasad Awasthi. • ,, Badri Das alias Badri Prasad 

Seth Moji Lai Rai Sahib Mathura Prasad, O.B.E. 

Mr. Dewtadin Ojha. Mr. Abdul Hafiz Khan, Bar-at-Law 

„ Brijial Pattak. Maharit Ramshahaiprh. Mr. Baji Rao Kirtuk 
Rao Sahib Ramchandra Moroshwar Mahajani 
Nawab Mir Mehdi Ali Khan Mir Riyayet Ali 
Mirza Ilussaiiiji Bog Rao Sahib V. Q. Kullcarni 

Mr. R. A. Kanitkar Mr. J. N. Rodriques Mr. R. R. Jaiwant 
„ J. B. Doshmukh Rai Bahadur Ganosh Das 

,, Ram Rao Doshmukh, Bar-at iaw 
,, Baji Rao Doshmukh 

,, Dattatraya Krishna Kano Mr. Natesh Appaji Dravid 
„ T. S. Korde M. J. B. Sane 

PUNJAB. 

Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan, 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.O.S 
AssuDi-ed char get Srd January 19^1, 

Members of the Executive Council. 

The IIoFi’blo Sir H. J. Maynard, k.g.t.e. 

,, Sardar Bahadur Sundar Singha, Majithia, C.l.E. 

Ministers . 

The Hois’ble Khan Bahadur Mian PazIi-IIossain 
,, Lala Ilarakishna Lai 

Members of Council. 

PreMent 

Th; Ilon’ble Mr. M. S. D. Butlor, g.i.e., c.v.o., 

Nominated Members. 

Officials 

Mr. P. J. Fagan, c.s.i., Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

Mr. M. A. Casson j.c.s., Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

,, M S. D. Butler, c.i.E,, c.n.E., o.v.o., 

,, L. French, c.i.E., o.re., Offig, Chief Secy, to Govt. Punjab 
Shaikh Asghar Ali, c.b.e., i.e.s., Homo Secy to Govt. Punjab 
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Mr. T. P. Ellis. O.B.E., I.C.S., Legal Eemembrancer, 

E.A.A.Joseph, I.O.S., Secy, to Govt, Punjab, 

Mr. B. T. Gibson. I.O.S., Financial Secy to Govt, 

H. W. M. Ives, Secy, to Govt, Fumab, 

Mr. M. G. Anderson, o.i.B , Director of Public Instruction, Punjab 
C. A. H. Townsend, I.O.S., Director of Agriculture, Punjab 
Col. K. C. MaoWatt, O.I.E., l.M.s., Inspec.Genl. Civil Hospitals. 
Mr. D. J. Boyd, I.C.S., Revenue Secy, to Govt, Puniab 
E. A. Scott, O.B.E., Director of ludustnes, Punjab 
Kon-offidals. 
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Captain Sardar Gopal singh, C.B.E., of Bhagowal 

Sardar Sahib Sardar Gopal Singh 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Hamid, O.B.E., Kapurthala 

Mr. William Eoderick Macpherson 

Dr. Charles Arthur Owen, M.D., F.R.C.S 

Mr. K .L. Ballia Bam 

Elected Members. 


Lala Uttam Chand, of Lahore 

Pandit Bhiwani Shankar, Pleader, of Amritsar 

Lala Atma Bam, of Sirsa, Hissar District 

Eai Sahib Pauna Lai, of Ambala Cantonment 

Pandit Daulat Bam, Kalia, Bar-at law, of Forozepore 

Eai Sahib Thakur Das, of Find Dadan Khan, Jhelum District 

Kai Bahadur Hari Chand, Hony. Ex. Asst. Commsr. Multan 

Lijpat Eai, Pleader, of Hansi 

Eai Bahadur Eisaldar Samp Singh, of Badli t t> i i 

Eao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand, o.b.e., Pleader, of Eohtak 
Lieutenant Kao Bahadur Balbir Singh, O.B.E., of GoKalpur 
Ghaudhuri Bans Gopal, Pleader, of Karnal 
Cbaudhuri Daya Bam, Bar at-law, of Ambala 
Mr. Moti Lai Kaistha, Bar-at-law, of Dbarmsala 
Mian Boli Earn, Pleader, of Hoshiarpur 
Misr Mola Ram, of Nakodar, Jullundur District 
Mr. Gan pat Eai, Bar-at law, of Lahore 
Cbaudhuri Kharak Singh, of Eaipur, Gurdaspur Distnet 
Lala Amar Das, Vakil, of Sialkot 
Eai Bahadur Lala Sewak Earn, Bar-atdaw 
Maulvi Muharram Ali Chishti, Vakil, of Lahore 
Khan Bahadur Khwa^ia Yusuf Shah, c.i.E., of Amritsar 
„ „ Eeya Muhammad Akbar Khan, of Jhelum 

Mr. Nawab Din, Bar-at-law, of Sialkot 
Khan Bahadur Mir Muhammad Khan, Vakil, of Simla 
Cbaudhuri Muhamirad Hyat Khan, of Eanheia 
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Khan Sahib Choudhuri Shaft Ali Khan, of Gohn^a 
Khan Bahadyi Kai Wali Muhammad Khan, of lalwandi Rai 
Pir Akbar All, Vakil, of Fcrozepora 
Chandhuri MuhaVn^^l Jandl Khan, of Bahrain 

Ali Akbar, of Dhamrai, Gurdaspur District 
Mian’Muhaiomad Shah Naya/„ Bar-atdaw, of Lahore 
Chandhuri Nabi Bakhsh, of Fatehpur 

Muhammad Amin, Pleader, of Sialkot 
’’ Ata Ulla Khan, of Kaulu Tarar 
Malik Mahabbat Khan, of Karkaii 
Chandhuri Ghulam Muhammad of Parianwali 
Khan Sahib Chandhuri Fazl Ali, of Ajiiala 

Sayad Ghulam Muhammad Shah, of Jahanian Shah 
Malik Foroz Khan, Bar at-law, of Nurpur Nun 
Khan Muhammad Saif Ulla Khan, of Isa Khel 
Lieutenant Sikandar Hyat Khan, of Wah 

Pir Ali Haidar Shah, of Sang Jam 
Malik Karim Ullah Khan, of Chak No. 212. Gugera Branch 
Khan Bahadur Sayad Mobdi Shah, O.B.E., of Gojra 
Sayad Muhammad Hussain, of Shorgarh 
Mian Ahmed Yar Khan, Danlatana, of Luddan 
Sayfid Muhammad Kaza Shah, Gilani, of Multan 


„ Hu.‘..sain Shah, Kajoa 
Khan Muhammad Abdulla Khan, of Khangarh 
Sardar Allan Khan, Drishak, of As.ani 
,, Bahadur Mohtab Singh, Bar at-law, of Lahore 
Kai Sahib Chauilhuri Kaja Singh, of Jatwar, Ambala District 
Sardar Bakhtawar Singh, of Kathgarh, Hoshiarpur District 
„ Balwant Singh, of .Moron 
„ Dasaundha Singh, Bloadcr, of laulhiana 
., Karlar Singh, Vakil of Ferozoporc 
Khan Sahcb Amir Khan of Phuljarnwala 
Sardar Sahob Uilhagh Singh of GugO'..a 

Mr. K. K, Cl.,rk of Lahore. Bawa Hara Singh Bedi of Nanakpur 
Bawa ll'irdit Singh Bedi of Lahore 


Kai Sahob of llarnam Singh of Rawalpindi 
Mr. Manohar Lai Bar-af-Law, Lahore 
lit. Sirdar Kaghlnr Siiigb n.i!.E of Raja Sansi 
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The Hoii. Sir SPENCER HARCOURT BUTLER, K.C.S.L, c.i.E 

AsmiMd charge, Srd January, 1921. 

Members. 

(a) Jilected. 

Pandit. Gobind Sahai Sharma Rai Bahadur Baba Ananda Sarup 
Lala Sheo Cbaran Lai The E[oiiM)lo Pandit Jagat Narayan 

Rai Bahadur Munshi Rabiriandan Prasad Mr Ugar Sain 


Babu Braj Nandan Prasad 
Lala Shadi Ram 
Ghoudhuri Mukhtar Singh Jat 
Pandit Nanak Chand 
Dr. Manohar Lai 
Baba Narayan Das 
Chaudhuri Mahariy Singh 
Raja Kali Cbaran Misra 
Rai Sabib Babu Daya Shankar 
Babu Gur Sahai 
Babu Parmeshar Dayal Amist 
Babu Gaindan Lai 
Kunwar Nand Laj 


Lala Chbail Behari Lai 
Rai Sahib Lala Kisori Lai of Aligarh. 

Pandit Ilirday Nath Kunzni 
Rai Sahib Lala Sita Ram 
Thakur Manak Singb 
Rao Sahib Thakor Shoo Dhyan Singh 
Munshi Narayan Prosad Asthana 
Rai Indar Narayan 
Chaudhuri Shor Singh 
Chaudhuri Sardar Singh 
Pandit Brij Nndan Prasad 
The Hou’ble Mr. C, Y. Chintamani 
Rai Sahib Pandit Gopal Das Sharma 
Pandit Bhagwat Prasad Dube Pandit Balbbaddra Prasad Tiwarj 
R^a Hukum Tej Partab Singh, of Partabner Mr. Ajodbya Das 
Major Dais Raj Ranjit Singb, O.B.U. Kunwar Anaiid Singh 

Pandit Radha Kanta Malviya Mabant Parmananda Gir 

Pandit Krisna Kanta Malviya Babu Parsidh Narayan 

Thakur Hanuman Singh Bhaiya Hanumat Prasad Singh 

Raja Indri^it Partab Bahadur Sahi 
Pandit Baij Nath Misra 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ganesh Prasad 
Rai Sahib Pandit Narayan Datt Cbimwal 

Sardar Birpal Singh Thakur Rajendra Singh 

Thakur Mashal Singh Babu Sita Ram 

Thakur Keshari Prasad Singh Pandit Ramsewak Fande 

Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh Bahadur, £,c.l.E., K.B.E. 

Raja Partab Bahadur Singh, o.b,e. Babu Shankar Dayal 

Rai Rajesbar Bali, o.b.e. Saiyid Raza Ali 

Mirza Muhammad Sajjad Ali Khan Saiyid Ali-Nabi 


Thakur Jodh Singh B. Negi 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 
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Saiyid Janab Ahmed Qazi Mubommad Hashim 

Mauivi Shahbb-Uddin Kunwar Jamshed Ali Khan 

Kunwar Iiiayat Ali Khan * Shaikh Muhammad Yusuf 

Khan Bahadur Clfeudhuri Amir Hasan Khan 
Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan M.B.E, 

Munshi Ata-At mand Khatr Munshi Zafar Husain 

Mr. Masud-uz-Zaman Nawabzada Muhammad Yusuf 

Shah B'ldro Alara. Khan Bahadur Munshi Muhammad Ismail Khau 
Mr. Shakir Ali Nawab Ali Khan Hakim 

Saiyid Jafar Hussain Mr. Fazlur-Rahman 

Shaikh Saiyid Muhammad aliati Maikii Mian 
Khan Bahadur Sardar Raliimdad Khan Mirza Manmud Beg 

M. Muhammad ZahuMid-din Khan Nawab Sadiq Ali Khan 

Honorary Lieutenant Shaikh Shahid Husain. o.B.K. 

Raja Saiyid Abu Jafar c.i.k. M. Muhammad Afzal 

Sir llonry John Ludlara Stanyon, Kt., C.I.E., v.i). 

IJai Bahadur Kanwar !*ariranaiid Raja Shambhu Dayal 

Kaja Jogbo Prasad Narayan Singh, Rai Bahadur 
Raja Amarpal Singh Rai, sr.ii-K. Thakur Nawab Ali Khan 

Sir homas Smith, Kt., v.d. Mr. S. 11. Taylor 

' ’ ™ui^it Singh Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu 

(/*) EomiMied hy His Excellency ike Govenor, 

0 B. U,jl„y,c,s. H. S. Cmlhmite. I.C.8, 

A W 10 Kunwar Jagdis Prasad, o.b.b. i.c.s. 

Liout-Ulonol J C. Pmiiitborpo, M.(... c.b.!;., i.c.s. 

C. H B Kendall, I.C..S H.G. 

V. A. Mtjhfa, j.c.s rvi it 

r V Ik I P Ulonol J. 

U J)ek }o8«o, c.i.v. 

S. H. Promantio, v.i i' , i.c.-.s, 

hm Sir Muhammad IWidduq Rasul Khan, K.C.S.I., 

W K 5.? Z" B«bu Khen, Chind 

V t OFM, Bar-a -law, >Secrei(iry to the Legislative C<mml. 


L. M. Keye 
K. Close, i.M.s. 
H. M. Leake 
H. W. Gill 



Total number of voters for each Council. 
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Chronicle of the Year 

1920 

January 1920 

Chief Events-.—Demonstrations in Northern India welcoming back the 
Punjab Leaders set free under Royal Amnesty— Alt Brothers start Khilafat 
campaign — Industrial unrest specially in Bombay — Moderate rally under Lord 
Sinha. • 

Ist 1919 sessions of the great Indian National organisatioDs 
continued — The Indian National Congress, All India Muslim League 
Khilafat Conference, Homo Rule League and other political and 
social conferences held their historic sittings at Amritsar from 
26th December 1919 to 6th Jan. 1920. Amritsar and Lahore in 
higii enthusiasm over release of Ali Brothers and Punjab Leaders. 
2n'L Cable from Fizi Govt, that they have cancelled indentures of 
Indian Emigrants. — Lightening strike of Bombay Mill hands for 
increase of wages, 40,000 men out, 25 Mills closed down, no riot 
or loss of life, domonstratipns quite. 3rd. Calcutta University 
Convocation opened by Governor Lord Ronaldshay, the Rector. 
Viceroy presided over second day’s sitting of the convocation on 
»5th and declared policy of Govt, in the matter of giving effect to the 
Sadler recommendations, 5th. Hunter Committee began its sittings 
at Ahraedabad to examine and record evidence of official and non- 
official witnesses. — Annual meeting of European Association held at 
Calcutta under Mr. George Morgan, passed anti-Indian resolutions 
praising and exonerating Dyer, O'Dwyer, Lord Chelmsford and 
otlicials coricorned in perpetrating the horrible atrocities of the Punjab, 
6th. Congress Bub-committee on Punjab Massacre issued com- 
munique on the rejection of Lord Hunter of their proposal to lead 
non-oliicial evidence to be tendorod by the great Punjab Leaders 
since released from imprisonment. — President, Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee, Bombay, cabled to Secretary of State pressing Khilafat views 
and asking same to be placed before Paris Peace Conference, 
7th. Lightening strike of N. W, Railway employees at Saharanpur 
demanding increase of wages. — Anti-Turk campaign opened by London 
Tims in its columns, strongly objected by Mr. Amir Ali, P. C. and 
other Moslems in England. 8th. Conference of European Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon opened at Calcutta by Viceroy with 
a long speech urging joint co-operative action in matters of after- 
war trade — political colour given to the meeting by several speakers 

6 
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attacking the Indians maliciously and congratulating Viceroy on his 
fateful Puitjab policy. 9th. Hunter Committee at Ahmedabad ex- 
amined M. Gandhi and his .secreta^, doctrine of Satyagraha explain- 
ed by the Maliatina of which the significance fell fiat on Lord 
Hunter and his European colleagues. — Arrival of Ali Brothers at 
Delhi. Delhi citizens to a- man ros'o and gave them a magnificently 
brilliant reception, Hakim Ajrnal Khan on behalf of Delhi presented 
thorn with an address of welcome after their release from cruel intern- 
ment and for entry into Khilafat work ; purses of 100 pieces of gold 
mohura were presented. Whole town illiiniiiiated, en galore in their 
ho/iour. 12th. Annual Meeting of Indiafi Science Congress under the 
prosjidoncy of Sir P. 0. Koy opoiied at Nagpur by Li. Governor Sir 
Btinjamin liobertson. President in his speech strongly criticised 
jiolicy oi Goveriirnoiit of not /xliowing Indians to enter higher services 
which hid stillled Indian aspirations in science and strangled many 
branches of liidian industry. — Mr. Bhurgi erigaged in Kliilafat work 
in Europe caliled from P.iiis that Mr Montagu was iighting at the 
Allied Peace Conferonco lor the Khilafat cnu.se against enorn|Diis 
odds. l4th. Sanction by (ho See. of State for construction of the 
Sarda-Kichha canal at cost ot a)>out lbs, 2 crores was announced. 
15th. Hunter Committee sal at Bombay for a few hours and then 
closed its work of public examination of witnesses — Sir. M. O’Dwyer, 
his Secretary Thompson and the Knight of Tiwana \vere left to bo 
examined in camera as they were unwilling to give evidence 
in public.^ 16th. The Bt. JJou. Lord and Lady Sinha with 
Mr. B. N Basu arrived from England and were received on landing 
at Bombay by all the leading men. Receptions, public welcomes, 
bamiuols were lavishly showered upon Lord Sinha and addresses 
w^ere presented by the Municipality and otln'r moderate public 
bodies, -- Lord ^iJdla ildi vend his message to his countrymen. 
iSth. Loi'd NiiiJia and p.arly arrivetl at Calcutta and was given 
a. i'ouNi/»g J'eet^piioii al the ^Io^\rah Station by prominent 
BiMigal Moderates, L’ajas mi d Zaminders ; public reception at College 
Square was toiled by a (onnter demonstration Jed by Congress 
men, jiation:ili.sti? and studcr.'ts carrying Homo Rule and nationalistic 
banner^ and Hags (lojjounoiijg jjOrd Siiiha s pro-oHicial ai.ti- 
nalionalislie speeches. i9th. All India Kliilafal IXqmlation headed 
by Dr. An.s<iri and urgai-ibcd by the Ali Brothers received by the 
Viceroy at Delhi. McnnoiLd sntlit,g forth Kliilalat claims at length 
prorfoiiU-d to which \dccru) gave uncotivincing arid half-hearted reply. 
20th. Manife.'ito inbued l y ilm Khilafat Deputation deploring the 
attitude of the Viceroy and his Government as unsatisfactory and 
once more staling the mijiimum demand. — Mill strikers at Bombay 
still holding out since 2nd isow hecomiitg restive and riotous. 2l$t 
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Sir Narayaii Cbandavarkar as president of the Labour Settlement 
Committee requested Governor Bombay to intervene in the 
Mill dispute and call a Bound Table Conference oj Mill-owners and 
labourers and appoint a Commission of enquiry. Disturbances ap- 
peared in Bombay created by small riotous bands of Mill-hands — 
Gandbi-Barnes correspondence on Indians in African Dominions 
published. 22nd. Bombay Mill strike getting worse, Mr. Joseph 
Baptista, chairman of the strikers association, appealed to Governor 
for intervention. — Bombay Govt, cancelled all executive orders under 
the Defence of India Act under ^vhich many people were interned 
for political fiction and 76 political prisoners were released under the 
Eoyal amnesty excepting the Savarkar brothers. 2 3rd The first 
joint session of the All-India Industrial Conferencff"a1}3rtTommercial 
Congress held at Bombay under the presidency of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Curimbhoy ; delegates from all over India including Lala Harkishen 
Lai and Lala Duni Chand of Lahore were assembled, important 
resolutions were passed (see A. R. 1920) notably one on fi&^cal 
and' exchange policy of Govt, of India. — First aerial mail earned 
by an aeroplane loft Karachi for Bombay reaching Bombay just after 
40 hours. —24 th. First Lawyers' Conferejice opened at Madras 
presided over by Hon. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 27fch. Government of 
India resolution on the steps to be taken to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Caloatta University Commission 1919 was publish- 
ed. Drastic changes were proposed but without adequate financial 
basis, — Government of India correspondence with Nepal Durbar 
subsidising the latter to the extent of Ks. 10 lakhs per annum pub- 
lished ; object being to secure .against frontier, Bolshevik and Afghan 
inroads with tho help of Nepal troops in view of incnlculablo help ren- 
dered by latter in late war and tho cancellation of Afglian hubsidy 
and consequent loss of Afghan frieiidshij’. 28th. Grant of ten King’s 
Commission in tho Indian Army to Indian officers specially mention- 
ed in tho despatches during the war was annonneed. 29th. »Sir 
Benjamin Robertson, Lt.-Governor of C. F. dopiUod by Government 
of India to press the remedy of Indian grievances in vSouth Airiea 
before the South African Commission oi enquiry, loft Bombay on his 
mission, 30th. Imperial Legislative Council 1920 opened by tho 
Viceroy at Delhi with a long inaugural speech. — Mr. Sinha's Resolu- 
tion, offering thanks to His Majesty for his Royal Message of 23rd Dec. 
last on tho passage of the Reforms Act, was adopted by the Council 
with ringing cheers. — India Office published in England Punjab 
Government's report on the Disturbances of 1919 on the eve of the 
rc-opening of Parliament thereby creating a prejudice in favour of 
the Punjab officials. This report was submitted to the India 
Government on October 11th last and received by the Secretary of 
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State in Dorciabor 16th — oomvlote secrecy hoi tl^r tnaintaincfl in the 

meanwhile. * 3 1st, P'iimncial Isolations Cornmittoo to advise on 
ilnancial rolalitvis hetweon the (tovI, of India and tho local (lovt, 
under tho Roform'^^ Schenio aiipointed with liOrd Mostoii as Chairman 

and Mr. Charles Roberts and Lt. Com. E. Young as mcTobevs. 

« 

February 1920 

Chief Events —Exchange and Cuircncy Problem— Imperial Legislative 
Council, important bills introduced and discussed—Ai) lnd.*a Khilafat 
Conference at Kombay— Khilafal meetings all over India. 

1st. Kojiori of tlio lixohaiige and Currency CotnniiUco issued • 
with a strong Indian Minute of Dissent' by Mr. Dalai, tho Indian 
Member. The chief recommendation of the Committee, viz., ten 
Kufiee to Sovereign was .arcepted by tho Government, Mr. Dalai’s 
recomniondatioii of a Fifteen Rupee Sovereign and coinage of 2 
Rupee .silver coins rejected (for tho Rejiorts see Regi.stcr 1920, 
Part iii). 2nd. The Groat' Ronibaj Mill strike lasting for full 
I month eiide<l ; loss owing to strike estimaicd at Rs. 9 croros. Sir 
N. Ohiuidavarkar, president. Labour Committee, called upon tho 
men to resume work acooi)tiiig tho Millownor’s terms inoetiug most 
of tho complaints of the W'orkmcn excepting strike-pay. 3rd. Punjab 
Government announced that fiStt out of 734 political prisoiiors sent to 
gaol (luring Martial l.aw' a(luu!ii.stratioii of 1919 had been released.— 
Mission of Lepers Conierenoe opened at Calcut ta, Sir 11. Wheeler 
presuling—stroiig Commit too formed to solve the Leper Asylum 
problem. Sir Leonard Rogers a. id Kev. OJdgriove, tbe prime insjiirer, 
delivered eppealiiig addres.ses. 5th. Mass meeting of Tirhoot 
tonaiiis bold at Madhuliani under Xawab Serfrax Hussain Khan 
am led by Svami Vidyananda. Intense discontent and unrest 
had tor some time jiast been going on owing to oppression of 
/-iimimlaiv and appndien.sioii eaii.sed by the introduction of tho 
Rebar Tenancy Amendinent Hill 19-;0 in the RAO Legislative 
Council. Sfnmg ri so,, It inn i)a.S!.-od mging the postponoinrnt 
of this bill (til (he RJonued Council ami seeking help of M 
GaM.lli; all. other h-ad.r.s (o help the opprcs,sed tenants. 6th. The 
Jmpeml Coiined Colonis.-ni,,,, Committee .sat at Delhi to examine 
he •'oloim^tien soluun,. pn.i,..,«l l,y the Guiana and Fiji Deputations 

li, i ’t v - ‘'^<''db Africa, cabled to inform 

(.it (ht Asiiilie Liuiuiry C onimi.«sioii, which was to go into tho 

with Sir i"‘^outh Africa, had been appointed 

V A* ‘^1 if c h um an and would likely begin work by end 
o Mim h. (.See p. 1 0th. De.si>at('b of Government of India 

to Wretarj of Mate dated -Jhll,.. tune 1919 outlining proposals for 
amalgamating the 3 Presideney Ranks issued after being kept so long 
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a secret, as Indian interests as held by the shareholders could not be 
given voice to criticise. 11th. ^Imperial Council Colonisation Com- 
mittee issued its report recommending the scheme of colonisation 
proposed by the Deputation but subject to proviso that 3 persons 
should bo deputed by Govt, of India to investigate conditions of 
Indians at Guiana and Fiji. — Strong protest meeting at the Calcutta 
University Institute with Sir P. C. Roy in the chair against the 
Govt, of India Resolution of 27th January, re the changes 
in the Calcutta University which Government proposed to do 
by executive order ; meeting urged that legislation regarding 
Calcutta University should bo postponed to be introduced in 
the forthcoming Reformed Bengal Council and expressed keen 
disappointment at the Govt, resolution deviating seriously from the 
recommendations of the Sadler Commission (see Register 1920). — 
Riot at Fiji of Indian settlors mercilessly quelled by military fire. 
12th. Special meeting of Bank of Bombay shareholders under Sir 
T. Birkett held to approve Presidency Banks' Amalgamation 
Scheme and to empower Directors to take necessary steps thereto ; 
stormy scenes owing to Indian members headed by Mr. Bomanjee 
opposing the motion, alleging sacrifice of Indian interest and Indian 
shareholders being kept in the dark, ended in chairman ruling out 
all Indian amendments and arbitrarily declaring resolution passed, 
but on poll being demanded, he hastily dissolved the meeting amid 
confusion. Similar though less confused scenes at the Calcutta 
meeting. 14th. Jhallianwalla Bagh, Amritsar, acquired for the 
nation by the National Congress at Rs. 5*4 lacs ; memorial with a 
suitable inscription to be erected by Indian Nation at cost of 10 
lacs to be raised by voluntary contribution to perpetuate the memory 
of the thousands of innocent boys, girls, women, the aged and others 
butchered by General Dyer on the Baisaki day 1919. — Second 
Sindh Khilafat Conference liold at Larkana under the president- 
ship of Pir Saheb of Jhando with some 15,000 representatives of 
Hindus and Moslems declaring allegiance to Khilafat and expressing 
utmost concern for the Holy places. 15th. Third session of the 
All-India Khilafat Conference at Bombay held with M. M. 
Chotani, Chairman of the Reception Committee and Hon. G. M, 
Bhurgri, president, (see p. 158) 19th. Lahore Citizens' Mass 
meeting at Bradlaugh Hall under Pandit Kambhuj Dutt to 
protest against the action of the authorities in falsifying the 
Royal Amnesty by not releasing many political prisoners of 
the Martial Law Regime of the Punjab in 1919. — Sensational mass 
meeting held at Trivandrum to protest against new reactionary re- 
gulations proposed by the Dowan for the Travancore Assembly ; 
by Government order the demonstration was suppressed. — In the 
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Delhi, Mr, lChaparde*s resolution on Keform Act 


^ Reform Rules under the Act 
wing ui»w9i up uy » soeroL Committee of Moderates and 
Europeans with th*e total exclusion of the Nationalist party (p. 248). 
20th. Ijala Liypat Kai laiided at Bombay after 10 years spent in 
America ii] the cause of* the Motherland. Meetings, banquets, 
fetes, all over Bombay in his honour. — Manifesto issued by Khilafat 
Conference rc the Khilafat claim and reiterating the minimum 
demands issued. 21st. Madras public meeting in Gokhale Hall to 
welcome Mr. S, lyyeugar on his re-entry into political life after 
resigning his Advocate-Generalship, Mr. V, l\ Madhaba Row in the 
Chair. Mr, lyyongar declared, ‘*1 cannot have one foot on the 
Congress and another foot in some Conference.” — Children Welfare 
Exhibition at Delhi opened by Lady Chelmsford, — The famous 
Ahpur Bomb Case deportees, Barindra Ghosh, Hem Dass and 
Upondra Banorjoo, arrived at Calcutta from the Andamans 
being released under the Royal Amnesty.— 23rd Grand 
reception held in Calcutta and ovation given to M. Gandhi and 
released Bunjab Leaders (Kitchlew, Satyapal, Harkissenlal, 
Dunichand, Rambhuj Dutt) and addresses presented by the 
citiiieiia of Calcutta. — Bombay Chamber of Commerce protest to 
government of India against exchange policy adopted from the 
Ourroncy Committee recorameiidations and condemning this policy to 
be the cause of alarming dislocation of import and export trade. 24th. 
Uombay Indian Merchants Cbamlier olfor prize of 100 iC for best 
raonopaph on the Currency nroblom to counteract the anti-Indian 
report of the Currency Committee of the Government of India. 

iTd r’ff 'n Commons on the future of Turkey 

led off by Sir 0. Maclean ; Prime Minister made an important 

leio.rJ.r Chamber and Bureau’s strong 

repiesentatiou to Govenirneiit of India on Currency Committee Kenort 

which was condemned a-, most unsatisfactory.” They noted that the 
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Mar<;h 1920 

Chief Events.— Imperial Budget of India— AU-lndid Khilafat a^tation- 
Khilafat deputation in England — AlMndia Hartal — Hindu-Moslem fusion — 

1st. Imperial Budget of India put)li8hed and presented by 
Finance Member to the Imperial Legislative Council, chief features : — 
(1 ) exorbitant Military charge, (2) abolition of Excess Profits tax, 
and (3) new rate of income tax. 2nd. Lahore meeting under Lais 
Govmlhandas strongly protesting against anti — Turk crusade started 
by Ai-cbbishop of Canterbury and other prelates in England. Srd. 
Lord Mostoii met leaders at Madras to arbitrate between 
Brahmins and Non-Brahmins as to the number of seats in the 
Madras Legislative Council to be reserved for the latter ; 
leaders' of Brahmins and Non-Brahmins present their case, 
the latter dcmiinding 42 out of 66 seats. 5th. Press Association 
meeting at Bombay under Sir Narayan Chand.avarkar passed 
resolulioii moved by M. Gandhi asking Government to repeal 
Pre.ss Act and extend Royal amnesty to all Newspapers and 
Presses. — Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Commerce (European) 
sent message to Viceroy and Secretary of State denouncing the 
anti-Turk crusade carried on in England and pressing the just 
claims of Indian Moslems in the matter. 6th. Information leaked 
out of the Allied Council that the British Government had 
decided to order British Military and Naval forces to occupy 
Constantinople, though on 26th February last Mr. Lloyd George 
announced in H. of C. that Constantinople would be left to the 
Turks j intense Moslem commotion in ^India. -7th. Khilafat 
Committee formed at Patna under Mr. Hassan Imam. — Central 
Khilafat Committee accept Calcutta Khilafat Conference resolution 
that 19th should bo 2nd Khilafat day. 9th. Mahat|ma Gandhi 
issued his first Non-co-operation manifesto subject to non-boycott 
of British goods if Khilafat and Punjab wrongs aro not speedily 
removed. 10 th. Allied Supreme Council issued a communique 
announcing that it had cousiderord the measures which were 
being taken to ensure protection of Armenians in Turkey and 
the disciplinary occupation of Constantinople. 11th. In the Lords 
Lord Curzoii made a statement regarding the Armenian Massacres 
and admitted that the Armenians were not such innocent Iambs 
as some suppose, and that they were being supplied by arms by 
the- allies to revolt against Turkey. 12th. Address presented to 
H. H. the Aga Khan by Central Khilafat Committee ; in reply he 
said that situation was very serious as the Turks as a race were 
going to be exterminated by the last 10 years’ war and now the 
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Arabs are incited to revolt. He ai)pealed for srtreiious agit«itioii 
and for funds to close up the ranks^ of Moslems. — Aligarb, Aniii sar 
and Nagpur masT meetings in support of Khilafat — Moslem fee nig 
against Raja of ‘ Mahammadabaii for not joiuiJig demonstrations 
whole-heartedly. l3th. Raid by C. 1. D. and armed Police on t le 
Calcutta Khilafat CommiPtoe’s and “Mahammadi” OlFico ; severa 
Khilafat liteiaturos taken away. 14th. Punjab Muslims of rurjl 
and martial classes addressed Lt. Governor on the Khilafat wrongs , 
address forwanled fo Viceroy with request that it might lie brought 
to the notice of the King-Krnporor. 15th. Delhi Khilafat meoling 
Ufidor Mr. Kidwai to protest against anti Turk crijsade and 
fanatical outbursts against Islam of the Christian Churches iji 
England led by Lord Bryce and Andibishop of Canterbury ; president 
declared that 1 hings had then gone so far that nothing remained 
for them but to take up M. Gandhi’s programme of non-eo opi'ration — 
Demonstration by strikes of 'I’at.i Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
dispersed by military tire killing 10 and wounding 25. I 7th. Khilaiat 
deputation in England received hy the Premier ; Mr. Mahoniinad 
AJi pre.sonting hi.s rase, Mr. Lloyd George gave disappointing reply. 
1 8th. Sir D. Tata, D. Sassoon, Messrs Billimoria and Samaldas, 
directors of Tata Steel Co. arrived at Jamshedpur and issued 
notice demanding unconditional return of the men by 20th 
interning, oomplianco with which will bring out their decision 
as regards the concessions asked. I9lh. Deputation of Strikers' 
ro]iresentalives received by Sir Dorab who made a fooling and sym- 
pathetic relerence to the atrairs of J5lh. and expressed his intense 
grief ; as regard-b Pmropean cniployers against whom strikers complain 
Sir Dorab staled that f heir aim was tu ein]»loy thorn for the time 
being till Indians can replace them. — Second Khilafat D^y J^ud AII- 
India ilarlal observed by comi)k*to stoppage of all work, fasting, 
prayer and Khilafat meetings all over India, special feature being 
Ilindus lakiT'g a \>romincnt part in tlie proceedings as Moslems. — 
Mi% Gandhi’s message to countrymen that if Khilafat propaganda 
fails, iV'\olution may come in.— Nawab of liampur, the native place 
of the Ali Brothers, suddenly arrested Irshad Ali and other relatives 
of (he Alis at Kainpur with nu cause shown. — 20th. Tala men return 
to work, strike ended, 25' i»eniianent increase given instead of 
10/, bonus, n.eij satisfied. — ijord Mcstoii Arbitration xlward of 28 
out of 66 seats to Non-Brabmai.s gave groat shock to latter, for oven 
the Govt, of India in the^r de.spatch of 23rd April 1911) to the Sec. 
of Stale gave 30 goats out oi 61 and Governor of Madras recom- 
mended 50*; for the non- Brahmans. 21st. Poona Sarbajanika 
Sabha celebrated it? Jubilee on completion of its fiftieth year 
under Xiok* lilak. Lcctuics and addresses for next four days. 
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22ndl. First AlMudia Labour Conference held at Madras (p. 269). 
23r(l. Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, Senior Judge, Calcutta High Court, 
appointed to act as Chief Justice vice Sir Lancelot @ifnderson granted 
furlough.— 'Essex Hall Khilafat Meeting held under the auspices of 
Anglo-Ottoman Society under the presicjentship of Mr. Pickthall. 
26th. Congress Sub-Committee on Punjab enquiry issued its report 
on the disturbance of 1919 in 2 big volumes ; the report came to 
strong conclusions regarding the guilt of the Punjab officials from 
Lt. Gov. O^Dwyer downwards, and also of the Viceroy and Govt, of 
India who deserved to be impeached, but the commissioners purpose- 
* ly refraiijod*from advising impeachment because they believed that 
India can only gain by waiving the right. 27th. Government 
o( India announced formation of Indian Wireless Telegraph Board. 
29th. Third Sitting of the Indian State's Subjects Conference at 
Ajmeor under Kai Bahadur Jumadal. 3lst. Kevd. C. F. Andrews 
arrived from 8. Africa after placing his statement on the Indian 
question before the South African Asiatic Commission ; the posi- 
tion of Indians in 8. Africa was grave owing to intense racial anti- 
mosity in the Transvaal. — Governor-General commutes death sen- 
tence upon Bugga, Batanchand and Mandhar Singh to transportation 
for life. 


April 1920 

Chief Events. — National Week and Satyagraha Anniversary 5th to 13th. 
Bombay, Punjab . and Bengal Provincial Conferences— Khilafat agitation — 
Ail' India Protest meetings in view of revelations of Congress Committee 
Report on Punjab. 

1st. Value Payable Post instituted between India and England. 
2nd. Bombay Provincial Conference at Sholapur under Mr. N. C. 
Kolkar ; stormy scuffle between extremists and moderates ending 
in latter's defeat (see p. 280). Punjab Provincial Conference at 
Jullunder under Lala Harkissen Lai ; strong resolutions urging 
iTiipeachmcnt of Viceroy and punishment of Punjab officials passed 
(see p. 277). 3rd. Bengal Provincial Conference at Midnapore under 
M. Faziul Haq (see p. 291). 6th. Satyagraha Anniversary Day and 
Indian National Week began and continued till the 13tb to com- 
memorate Jhallianwalla Bagh massacre and PuT^ab atrocities of 1919. 
— All India Hartal and closing of shops observed. Meetings held 
at many places to collect subscriptions to the Jhallianwalla memorial 
fund. 7th. First Firman issued by H. E. H. the Nizam disapprov- 
ing the Khilafat propaganda and ordering, that all Khilafat resolu- 
tions to be moved at any meeting in H. E. H's dominions as well 
as‘the meetings, should bo first approved of by H. E. H's Govt. — 
Moderate Conference at Calcutta Indian Association held to enter- 
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tain Lord Sjriha and Mr. Baau on the eve of their departure to 
England for " the Reform Rules Committee — Lord Sinha delivered 
fighting party speech in support of Moderate politics and denouncing 
the extremists. 9th. Government of India Despach to Secretary of 
State of 26 March 1920 on Burma Reforms published for information. 
i2th. Pundit Malaviya *at the Jubbulpore District Conference 
strongly deprecated advice of Lord Sinha in his speeches to break 
the country into the factious camps of extremists and moderates and 
urged that disunion would spell catastrophe to4;be country. — Arrival 
of Afghan Delegation under H. E. Mohd. Tarzi Beg on Indian 
frontiers for preliminary pourparleurs re Afghan treaty o^ friendship. 
16th. Indo-Afghan Conference opened at Mnssoorie. 18th. Insult 
offered to several Indian ladies by a European Military 
officer near Hatras who erdered at dead of night a 2nd class 
compartment reserved for ladies, got the Indian ladies down 
i?ispile of the protests of the Railway officials and occupied the 
compartmeiit all to himself. 19th. Deputation of East African 
Indiana along with Sir J. D. Rees, Com. Wedgwood, Sir Bhowan- 
agree and Sir K. G. Gupta waited upon Mr* Montagu and Lord 
Milner in England and urged equality of treatment for Indians in 
East Africa and for a Commission of enquiry. — Report of the 
Imperial Preference Committee of the Imperial Legislative Council 
recommending opening up and examination of Indian Tariff 
question was issued (see 25th. General Meeting of the Sindh 

Provincial Congress Committee under Mr. G. M. Bhurgri ; animated 
discussion by members on the Programme of Council election. 
26th. Serious train collision at Newa Newada Station (Moradabad) 
resulting in over 100 deaths and several hundred wounded. 
28th. Air Ministry of the British Goverr»m(Mit ffiade a gift of 100 
Aeroplanes to India in order to help opening up rorial navigation in 
India. 29th. Indian Khilafat Delegation headed by Mr. Muhammad 
Ali addressed the members of the Edinburgh Indian Association at 
the Association Hall, George Square ; Mr. V.K.P. Nayagam presided, 
Mr. Mohamed Ali in the course of his speech remarked that the 
masses of Groat Britain were very sympathetic towards the Khilafat 
question but it was unfortunate that the Big Throe are having the 
say in the matter. But whatever the ultimate decision of the 
Big Three may be, the Indian Moslems will know no peace till their 
religious neutrality is assured.— Report of the Financial Relations 
Committee under Lord Meston published (see part II, p. 49) 
30th. Report of tho Chemical Services Committee issued ; it recom- 
mended the creation of an Imperial Indian Chemical service and 
of a Central Imperial Chemical Research Institute at DehraDun 
and several Provincial Research Institutes ; main object being to find 
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employment for high placed Englishmen in the exploitatjon of India’s 
material resources ; Dr. Sir P. D. Boy gave a strong minute of 
dissent pointing out how detrimental to Indifl^ti* interests these 
recommendations were. 

May 1920 • 

Chief Events — Turkish Peace Treaty — Moslem Outbursts — Adoption of 
Non-co-operation by Khilafat Committee— Reform Rules Published— Hunter 
Report and Despatches, 

7th. Long correspondenoe between Mr. Montagu and Mr. 

> Horniman o^ver Mr. Montagues oalumnious utterances in the H. of C. 
regarding Mr, Horpiman’s deportation for which the latter demanded 
open trial, closed by the refusal of the Secretary of State to take any 
action. 11th. Turkish Peace Treaty as drafted by the Allies 
handed over to Turkish Delegates in Paris. 12th. All India 
Khilafat Committee meeting held at Bombay to deliberate over 
M. Gandhi’s non-co-operation project which was eventually 
adopted. 13th. Sir J. C. Bose formally admitted to the fellow- 
ship of the Boyai Society (F. K. S.) 14th. Turkish Peace Terms with 
the Viceroy’s message to Mahomedans published, (See. P. 186 — 192 ); 
followed for the next few days by indignant outbursts of Moslem 
feeling from every part of India and denounced by every 
Indian newspaper and political party including Hindus, Sikbs, 
and others. 15th. Govt, of India published new rules for the 
Legislative Councils, Imperial and Provincial, under the new 
Beforms Act (See part II). 16th. Death of Dr. M. N. Ohdedar 
at Lucknow, a prominent nationalist and Congressman. I7th. 
C. P. tfe Berar Provincial Conference at Saugor under Dr. 
B. S. Moonjee, Vho declared that all political power was unreal 
unless accompanied by control over military. 18th. Message to the 
Sultan of Turkey by the Khilafat Deputation in England praying 
that he may stand true by them and appealing His Majesty’s 
response to the claims of the Moslem world, assarting, ''Islam 
to-day stands solidly by your side as it has never stood since 
the last of the Khalifa Bashidsen passed away”. 20th. First party 
of emigrating Moslems (Muhajarin), 22 in number, left Peshwar 
for Kabul in protest against Turkish Peace Terms which were 
against the tenets of Islam. 21st. All India Mahratta Conference 
hold at Parel, Bombay under Mr, K. Jadav who deprecated in his 
address the movement amongst Mabrattas for Communal representa- 
tioir. 23rd. Home Eule League Annual meeting held at Poona under 
Mr. Tilak, when the Secretary laid the report of the year’s work. 
26th. Hunter Eeport along with Despatches of the Government of 
Ifidia and the Secretary of State published ; regarded by Indians 
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of all shade of opinion as dictated by racial bias, wholly disappmnting 
and whitewvxshing the criminal actions of the Punjab officials, 
exonerating th^ Viceroy, the Eieutenant Governor and their 
Governments of ^all blame and praising their conduct. 28th. 
Central Khilafat Committee mass meeting at Bombay adopted 
non-co operation as the only means now left to Moslems (see. P. 193). 
M. M. Chotaui, president, and others renounced titles as the first 
step towards non-co-operation. — The ad interim report of the South 
African Asiatic Commission recommending speedy repatriation of 
Indians published (see p. 309). 30th. AlMndia Congress Com- 
mittee met at Benares on this and following day to consider the 
grave situation in the country owing to the highly unsatisfactory 
and partisan Hunter Report and Governmont of India's and 
Secretary of State's despatches on same, based on palpable racial 
discrimination, and the unjust Turkish Peace Terms threatening 
religious feelings of Moslems ; heated debate on non-co-operation 
which was left over to be decided by a special Congress to be held 
in August. 3lst. AlMndia Conference of the Depressed Classes held 
at Nagpur from previous day under Maharaja Kolhapur. 

June 1920 

Chief Events — Joint Hindu -Moslem Conference at Allahabad adopting 
Non -co-operation ; meetings all over India— Notice to Viceroy on Non-co* 
operation to be launched from 1st August — Khilafat agitation continued. 

1st Mysore Economic Ootiforenco opened by Sirdar Kaiitraj 
Urs, the President. — Joint Hindu-lMoslem Conference at Allahabad 
to consider next step to be taken in the Khilafat cause ; anxious 
deliberations continued next day when Non-co-operation was 
unanimously adopted to bo put into force after a month's notice 
to the Viceroy. 2nd. H. E. Nizam’s firman banishing a number 
of his subjects joining Khilafat agitation, 3rd. British Congress 
Committeu met at Kingsway Hall, TiOndon under Dr. Clarke 
to consider the Hunter Report ; resolutions iiassed expressing 
indignation and terror at the massacres and atrocities and urging 
Government to do justice, to recall Viceroy and bring incriininalod 
officials to book. 5th. South African Government announced its 
intention of repatriating colonial Indians as recommended by the 
Asiatic Commission. 7th. Poona Deccan Sabha passed resolution 
denouncing Majority Hunter Report and demanding that the 
criminal Punjab Officials be brought to jn.stice. 8th, Moulana 
Mahmadul Ilussan of Deoband landed at Bombay after an exile 
of internment of nearly six jears in P^gypt and Malta, and was 
given a rousing ovalioji by Moslems, 9th. Sir H, Wadya, 
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President Deccan Sabha, Poona, cabled to speaker House of 
Commons re Hunter Beport urging that prudence and justice 
alike demand that iniquities ahd indignities shcpild not only be 
censured and condemned, but should receive fullest punishment they 
merit. — Sir Michsel O’Dwyer wrote notorious letter to Morning 
Post, blackmailing Indian members of* Hunter Committee and 
Mr. Montagu. — Conspiracy in the Al Nazir Office at Lucknow to 
implicate M. Abdul Bari and other Khilafat Workers in sedition, 
detected. 10th. Sir Diiisha Wacha, President, W. 1. National 
Liberal League cabled to Reforms Committee, England, deplor- 
ing that §ir Michael O’Dwyer and Govt, of India have been 
* praised rather than censured in the Hunter Beport and related 
Despatches. — N. W. By. strike at Lahore and other places ended 
after 48 days, authorities agreeing to strikers’ terms and under- 
taking to re-iustate the seven dismissed strike leaders. 12th. 
National Liberal Federation meeting held at Calcutta under Mr. 
(now Sir) S. N. Baneijea ; strong resolution passed condemning 
Hunter Committee Majority Report. I3th. Indian Women’s 
University at Poona thankfully accepted Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersay’s gift of 15 Lakhs Rupees in memory of his mother. 
16th. Secretary of State sanctioned scheme for enlargement of 
Burma Council to 30 members pending introduction of Burma 
Reforms Bill in Parliament. 17th. Lightening strike of 17,000 
employees of N. W. Ry at Lahore on authorities trying to evade 
terms of last settlement. 18th. Punjab Provincial Congress 
Comniittee cabled to Secretary of State stroi>:Jy condemning 
Hunter Report and connected despatches. 19th. Gujrat Sabha 
Alimedabad, cabled to Secretary of State condemning Hunter 
Jioport, — Indian Merchants Chamber wired to Govenjirient of 
India strongly protesting against the unlimited sale of Reverse 
Councils, entailing a loss to the country of 30 Lakhs per diem. 
21st, Madras Provincial Conference held at Tinnevelly under 
Mr. S. Siiuivasa Iyengar and adopted non co-operation (see p. 286), 
22nd. Delhi Home Rule League and Provincial Congress Commit- 
leo melting under Dr. An.sari repudiating Hunter Report and 
connected papers. — Khilafat Message signed by 90 Moslem leaders 
to the Viceroy iHAUling him to join and lead the non co operation 
movement in common cause with the Moslems and in the alternative 
declaring withdrawal of co-operation with Government as from 
August Ist next. 24th. Mr. Gandhi addressed letter to 

Viceroy on the Khilafat question against the Peace Terms. 
Labour Conforeiico, England passed resolution re Punjab 
alFairs urging recall of Viceroy, impeachment of O’Dwyer 
punishment to Punjab officials and expressed sorrow 
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and Bfinpathy for the Puiviab martyars, 28th. Two hundred 
Irish soldieit composing Ist Cannau^ht Bangers at Jullunder refused 
to serve and laid down arms to 'make common cause with their 
people at home. * 


‘July 1920. 

Chief Events Dyer Debate in the Commons — Lord Finlay’s motion 
in the Lordi— Mahajrin movement-- Govt, of India Draft Rules passed by 
Parliament— 

1st. Report of the Conference of Directors of industries under • 
Sir Thomas Holland held from 12 to 14th April last published. — 
Secretary of State’s sanction of the Grand Trunk Canal project at 
a cost of Rs. 309 lakhs for construction of Canal twenty two and 
half miles long from Baranagore in Calcutta to Kulti. 2nd. Bombay 
Presidency Association meeting under Sir Marayan Chandavarkar 
to consider Hunter Report ; passed strong resolution condemning 
the Majority Report, urging recall of Viceroy and punishment of 
Punjab Odicials. 6th. Murder of two Mah^rins at Kacha Ghari 
near Poshwar by British Troops during a fracas between a party 
of Mahajarins and British troops. — At the International Seaman’s 
Conference at Genoa, Indian Delegates attending. 7th. Army 
Council decision regarding General Dyer issued (see p. 477), 
8th. Dyer Debate in the House of Commons (see p. 478). 
9th, Mttliajrin Party of 500 men and 200 women and children 
led by Mr. Jan Mahomed left Larkana, (Sind) for a Hijrat to 
Afghanistan.— Joinc Committee on Indian Reforms issued First 
Report on Government of India Reform Rules. 13th. Miss 
Florence Holland of Mussorie opened a Dyer Appreciation fund. 
14th. Lord Milner, Colonial Secretary, in the House of liords 
supported Anti-Indian policy of Government in British East Africa. 
—Mr. Montagu stated in the H. of C. that Gandhi’s activities re 
non-co-operation are thororghly mischievous. 15th. Colonel Frank 
Jonsou, Martial Law Administrator of Lahore in April 1919, n)ade 
striking speech at the Annual meeting of the European Association, 
Rangoon, denouncing the Secretary of State for his Punjab Despatch 
and the Indian extremists and emphasising that he and General 
Dyer saved the Punjab. 16th. Maharaja of Mysore transferred 
Rupees Thirteen lakhs due from the British Government to the 
British treasury as a contribution to the cost of the war. — Govern- 
ment of India issued notification announcing appointment of new 
Executive Counril with Mian Mahomed Shafi and B. N. Sarma as 
Indian Menibers. — European Association, Calcutta, cabled to England 
resolution supporting General Dyer’s murderous action at Amritsar 
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and denouncing action o! the Army Council. 1 8th. The Council 
of the All-India Muslim League met at Lucknow and passed a 
number of Besolutions reUting to the Turkish Terms, Hunter 
Committee Beport, Buies under the Beform Act 1919, demand 
for the withdrawal of Indian forces {i;om the Middle East and to 
bold a special session of the League in Calcutta in September. 
t9th. Lord Finlay in the H. of L. brought up a* motion deploring 
the condhct of Qeneral Dyer’s case as unjust to him and estab- 
lishing a dangerous precedence ; prolonged debate in the House 
for two'* days after which Lord Finlay’s motion was carried by 
* a maiority ^nd Oovernment defeated (see. p. 553). 2\st. Delhi 

declared to be proclaimed area under the seditious meetings Act. 
22ncl. European Association Cable to Indo-British Association, 
London, expressing satisfaction at the Dyer debate in the Lords. 
23rd. H. E. the Viceroy received the East African Deputation at 
Simla and after a very sympathetic hearing assured them that he 
would support equal rights and citizenship for Indians in all Crown 
Colonies aud Protectorates. — Government of India Draft Buies 
presented to the H. of G. and passed. — 24th. Sheriff of Calcutta, 
Mr. D. Pickford, issued an appeal to drop the acrimonious Dyer 
controversy maliciously started by the European Association. 
— A party of 150 Mahajrins left Lahore for Afghanistan. 26th. 
Karnataka Non-Brahmin Political Conference at Hubli, Sir T. 
Chetty presides. — House of Lords passed Government of India 
Rules with modifications as accepted by the House of Commons 
on the 23rtl. — Indo Afghan Conference at Mussoorio closed. 27th. 
Karnataka Non-Brahmin Social Conference at Hubli ; H. H. the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur presides. — European Association wired to 
Government of India expressing anxiety for the coming Hartal on 
^he 1st August and urging preparations to meet the situation. — 
Council of European Association start a campaign to erect a 
memorial to General Dyer. 29th, Great banquet and dinner to the 
Indian Princes in London under the Presidency of Mr. Montagu ; 
felicitous speeches exchanged ; Lords Curzon, Crew, Mr. Churchill 
and other cabinet members taking part. 

August 1920. 

Chief Events —Non-co-operation in progress — ^Death of Lok. 'filak — 
Lord Sinha Governor— ’Mahajrin exodus broke down— Imp Leg'slative 
Council) Simla Session. 

Ist. Third Khilafat Day observed all over India by all round 
Hartal — Death of Lokmanya Bal Gangadbar Tilak in the early morn* 
ing at Bombay.— M. Gandhi, Mrs. Sarala Devi wrote letters to , the 
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Viceroy reuouncing titles etc. iu view of Non-co operation, 
by similar renouncement by other Non-cooperators.— “Tiiak 

funeral prooessi5r^ at Bombay attended by huge concourse of several 
lakhs headed by all the great Indian loaders ; Lala Lujpat Kai 
delivered funeral oratiog. 2nd. Condolence meeting all over 

India in honour of the late Lokmanya Tilak and Tilak- Memorial 

Fund started everywhere. 3rd. The Stateman of Calcutta wrote 
an insulting and savage article on the late Lok. Tilak ; people of 
Bengal boycott the paper. — Demonstrations all over Bengal against 
the Slateman^s atrocious calumny ending in bonfires being mad(3 of 
paper — Requisition of seventeen Indian members of Bombay Council 

to be allowed to move a resolution recording regret at the deal h of 

of Mr. Tilak rejected by Governor. 4th, Mahajarin movement 
spreading very rapidly ; 3500 reached Jalalabad, 10,000 Jamnid and 
5000 ready at Posh war. 6th. Collector of Dharwar, Mr. Kmanuel, 
wrote to the Municipal President to enquire whether the Municipal 
Schools were closed in honour of the late B G, Tilak whom 
he insulted by calling “notorious unropentont criminal”; great 
agitation on this insolence. 7th. Decision announced that the 
request of the Central Khilafat Committee to send deputations 
to all Islamic countries could not bo complied with. 8th. 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Lahore, Lala 
Harkishen l^al presides, the principal of Non-co-operation as 
a legal and constitutional weapon for securing the rights of 
Indians was unanimouHly accepted. — Central Khilafat Committee 
wired all o' or India oxdiorting non-violence in speech and action in 
the All India campaign of iion-co-oporation. — Ijato Lok. Tilak’s 
ashes conveyer I to Allahabad and consecrated to the Ganges, 
procession followed by fliiidus and Moslems of the Town. 9th. 
Oovoriior, E. Africa announced hi.s Indian policy allowing franchise 
only to two Indians but maintaining the other iniquities against 
Indiar»s. — Late Lokmauya 1'ilak’s Sruifh and mourning processions all 
over India. Hindus havir'g their ablvitions ; condolence meetings held, 
lllh. Government of India communique issued on the Maha- 
jarin moyomout; Amir of Afghanistan having forbidden entry of 
more emigrants the Mahajariji had to come back amidst confusion 
and severe hardship. 1 2th. Monster meeting of Hindus and Maho- 
modans on the Boach, Madras ; Mr. Gandhi explains the principal of 
non-cooperation. — ^Appointment of Dr. Tej Bahadur 8apru as a 
third Indian member to the Viceroy's executive council announced, 
15th. Bengal Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Calcutta : 
the principal on non-co-operation with some modification accepted. 
16th. Bombay Pro\incial Congress Committee meeting at Bombay, 
the principal of non co operation accepted by majority. — Appoint 
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menta of new Provinoial Governors under the new Beforms Act 
announced ; Lord Sinha became ^Governor of Bihar an^ Orissa . — 
Mr, Saukat AH wrote to the Afghan envoy that the Central 
Khilafat Committee bad in its meeting of lOtli August resolved 
to control Hii^frat movement and begging assistance. 1 7th. 
Boyal Proclamation issued announcing postponement of Prince of 
Wales' visit, H. R. H. the Duke of Cannaught to come in December 
to inaugurate the new Reformed Councils. — Messrs Gandhi, Saukat 
Ali toured in Madras Presidency on non-co-operation campaign. 
20th, Imperial Legislative Council, Autumn Session, opened at 
' Simla with k long introductory Speech by Viceroy. 2 let Jallian- 
wala Bagh finally purchased for the Nation @ Rs 5,60,472. 
23rd. Lala hajpat Rai, President-elect of National Congress 
issued appeal to the Moderates to Join the Calcutta Congress. 
26th, Mr. R, W. D. Willoughby, Magistrate of Kheri, U. P. mur- 
dered by two Mahomedan fanatics cruelly. 27th. Gujrat political 
conference at Ahmedabad under Mr. Abbas Tyabji who declared 
that non-co-operation was the last and legitimate resource for the 
weak nation against the strong. 28th. 12 Indian Moderate 

mombors of the Imperial Council issued manifesto deprecating thf- 
non-co-operation movomout. 29th. Mr. S. N, Bannerjea replier 
to Lala Lajpat Rai's letter to Moderates stating his inability to joii 
Congress owing to acceptance of non-co-operation being a foregoiu 
conclusion. 30th. Bombay Public meeting of 20,000 Hindus and 
Muslims under Dr. Kitchlow reiterated the usual non-co-operation 
and other Khilafat resolutions and cabled to Zagloul Pasha congra- 
tulating Egypt on attaining independence. 

September 1920 

Special Sessions of the Indian National Congress, Muslim League, and 
Khilafat Conference at Calcutta — Resolution on Punjab disallowed in the 
Imperial Legislative Council — Manifesto issued hy non-co*operators— Congress 
Sub-Committee report on the Draft instruction to the Non-co-operation 
resolution issued. 

4th. Special Session of the Indian National Congress at 
Calcutta with Lala Lajpat Rai, President and Mr, B. Chakravarti 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, held mainly to consider 
the adoption of M. Gandhi's non-co-operation campaign, (see Part 
in). 5th. All India Khilafat Conference, special session, at Calcutta. 
6th, Special Congress, Calcutta, Sir A. Cbaudhury moved resolution 
on the Pupjab Enquiry Reports which was passed. 7th, Mr. A. F. 
Whyte appointed first President of the Imperial Legislative Council 
under the Reform Act.— Special Session of the India Muslim 
League at Calcutta with Mr, M. A, Jinnab, President. 8th. Banquet 

7 
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at the Savpy Hotel LonJoii, given in honour of Lord Sinha, 
presided by Mr. Mojitagu and attended by uiany M. P^s and Indians. 
Mr. Montagu pafil«tribute to the .selfdea.s devotiori of Lord Chelmsford 
in governing India and I..ord Sijjha accepted the compliments paid 
to him by Mr. Montagu lynl .said “that all classes of i»eople from all 
parts of India'* rejoiced at his (70vornor.ship-"Statomeiits laughed 
out by Indians as utterly false. —Special Session of Congress, Calcutta ; 
histoiio debate on M. Gandhi’s non-cooperation resolution ; heated 
do})ale on Mr. B. C. Pal’s amonduiont supported by C. R. Das and 
others. 9th. Maharaja of Bikaner appointed his son the Lt. 
Mahiir.tj Kumar as the Chief Minister and President of the Cabinet. 
10th. Non CO operation resolution passed by huge majority, after 
tlic origiiiii.1 rc.solution of Mahatma Gandhi had been toned down by 
i ljn introtluction of <lie adjectives “Progressive and Gradual” in the 
Suldeel (Jf»mmiltec of the Special Congress. 14th. Non co operation 
in the Imperial Leg i.^la five Council. JI. L. the Viceroy having dis- 
allowed a resolulion on (lie Punjab, all other Indian members with* 
drew I heir re.soluh’ons and absfaino<l from the Council; commofion in 
the oouiilry over \'icen)y*.s foidish aclion. -Hon’ble Mr. Patel resigns 
seal in tbo Imiierial (‘ouneil billowing Congress iio co operation 
creed. l5th, Pumlit Moti Lai Nehru, Mr. George Joseph and 
many othci (?ongres.smen who voted .against non-co-opo Nation in I he 
Calcutta Congress issued manifestoes aceepting the Congre.SH Ciauul, 
though again.st their i»<u*snjiiil conviction, resigning their titles a!id 
honours. I6th. Imperial Legislative Council under the old Miiitn 
Morley Scheme closed — New (knincil uiuler the Keforni Act to open 
next at. Delhi on February V^2\, 19th. Congress Democratic 

Party of Western India i.ssucd manifesto staling that over 50 
(^mncil memlcu'.s and proinirient men of their party had decided 
to boycott the Council. 20th. (iloverriinent of India issued 
communiqim on the appointment of a High Commissioner in 
London under the tk'w Reform Rules ; Sir William Meyer 

the first, nominee, to cider on his duty on 1st October. 21st. 

Itotary Club Dinfior at Calcutta, Mr. (now 8ir) S. N. Bannerji 
delivered a magnilonneid oration on the Moderate— Auglo liidian 
nifete anil sujjostcd tea parties, ovenning parties, am] dinner 
parlies to bring the relation between the two raeos closer, and 
strongly advocated I hi.s .sort of co-operation to combat the non-co- 
operation movement. 23rd. First batch of Indians numbering 

95 repatriated from South Africa arrived in Bombay. 25th. Judg- 
ment of “Not guilty” passed upon the 2 Privates of Peshwar 
who had biutally munlerod 2 Mah^rins at Katch garhi on 8fch. 
July ; (he facts arc the Privates insulted party of women Mahajrins, 
and Habibulla. another Mahajarin, having interfered the Privates 
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with their sepoy shot them dead and brutally mutilated their body ) 
the general Court-Martial that was held acquitted the accused. 
26th. Congress Sub-committee* consisting of Gai^lhi, Nehru and 
Patel issued its report with regard to (ho Draft Instructions 
on the Non-co-operation resolution of the Congress ; this report 
considered by the All India 'Congress Committee on 2iid October 
at Bombay 30th. Esher Committee Beport on Indian Army 
Beforms published : it recommended expansion of the Army in 
India to serve Imperial interests (see part II). 

• October 1920. 

Chiel Events : — Non-co-operation activities in Northern India — Punjab 
and Aligarh Student upheaval— Trade union Congress at Bombay. 

2od. All India Congress Committee met at Bombay under 
Pandit Nehru to consider Non-co-operation Draft Rales of the 
Subcommittee and other matters. — Loudon Timet stringent 
criticism on the Esher Report strongly condemning the 
policy of the Indian Army being controlled by the Army head- 
quarters of England and attacking Mr. Montagu for having given bis 
consent to the Report without consulting Parliament.- -Indian 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay at its annual general meeting under 
Mr, J, B. Petit condemned Government Currency Policy, Reverse 
Council sale and restrictions of Gold import as having boon the cause 
of enormous loss to India and expres&od the opinion that no wonder 
under such a Government self-respecting people had to adopt jion 
Co operation. Srd. All India Home Rule League meeting under 
Gandhi at Bombay changed its Gonslitution ; its name altered to 
“fcJwaraya »Sabha'' and its object extended bej^ond article 1 of the 
National Congres.s. — Communique issued by the Scorolary of State 
that he had not yet considered the whole of the Esher Report and 
that there jo really no intention of parting with the constitutional 
supremacy of the civil power over the Military. 4th. Khilafat 
Delegation to Europe under Mr. Mahomed Ali relurnod to Bom])av. 
7th. White Paper published giving opinions of Provincial Govern- 
montri and public bodies concerning financial arrangements l^etween 
Central and Provincial Governments under the New Reforms Bill ; 
Government of India declaring (hat income- (ax must remain 
absolutely an Imperial revenue. 11th. Political Conference held at 
Moradahad under Pt. Nehru attended by all prominent U. P. 
Leaders ; non-co-operation resolution explained by Mr. Gandhi ])aesed. 
12th. Gandhi and Ali Brothers at Aligarh lectured on non-co-opera- 
tion ; students took up the cry, loft the College and demanded ir- 
nationalisation ; panic, amongst the College authorities and Irustees, 
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1 3th. Gandhi, AH Brothers, Pundit Nehru and other leaders on 
i our in northern India carrying on the non-co-oporation campaigii. 
^Oth. M. Gandhi at Lahore eonforririg with students about non-co- 
oporation. i^ahorti student upheaval ; students struck wholcsa o 
iOllowiiig nou-cO’Oporatiofi and demanded nationalisation of their 
Colleges, 23rd. Colonel* and Mr.'^Wodgwood landed in Bombay 
to attend Nagpur Congress and to obtain tirst hand information 
^ho polilical situation of the country. 24th. Students of Jslamia 
i d Oayanand schools oj and Sikh students of Khalsa 

■ ge joined non-co-operation, left their College and demanded 
College to be nationalised. 25th Pnniab Govornioent issued , 
->mrnuiii«iuo forbidding holding of meetings other than eloetion 
etings in Amritsar and Sheikhupura districts — Annual nicotiiig 
W^siorn India National Ijiberal Association hold at Bombay under 
'f i>. Wacha ; resolution passed against non-co-operation. — M. 
iai.diii issued his faniou.s letter to Mr. Jiiiuah and other Home Kulc 
secmlfTs explaining that ho did not make a fetish of Briti silicon noc- 
tioii. 26tli. It was aniiotuiccd that the Army in India was being 
re-organised into f(jur Commands. 27th. Meeting of Trustees of 
Aligarh College lo consider the students^ demand, majority against 
nationalisation. 29th. inauguration of National University at 
Aligarh. 30th. Mooting of Council of National Federation held 
at Pombay under Sir Sivaswamy lyor ; string of resolutions on 
non-co-oju*, ration, iisher report and current topics passed. 31st. 
The lirst All India 'I’rado Union Congress held at Bombay under 
rho Presidency of Lala Lai])at Uaf (.see Part III p. 251), 

November 1 920. 

•Jhief Events. — Non-co-operation growing in volunic--Amritsar, Benares, 
.•liioro .tuclents strike: -Agitation against Esiier Report 

3td. Mussrs ri;,i!(Uii, Saultat. Ali. Nehru jiiid other loatlcrs curry- 
ii.g oti iioii-<’o-oi);'riilioii in the Bombay prosi/loticy for 

ilii.s and the foihuving fow days. 4th. Army Oommittoe of tho Ifouso 
of rn)iTmin!i.s passed resolution that part five of hisjjcr Eoport should 
1)0 lorlluvilii adopted in viv« df “(he. spiril, of unrest and dissatisfac- 
lion in both armies in India.- -Aga Kli.-in’s strong lotlor in the 'J'mc.i 
donounring Britaiim Military policy in tho Middle East as revealed 
in the Esher Report vhicl; will imperil political situation in India 
and .ii'opardisc the roiormb. 6th, Uovernmont of India is.sncd 
comrauniiine on imn-no-opi'ration jiointing out tho dangers and 
throwing tho whole burden of combating it on the Moderates ; 
public anu'i hension that Ibis was a move on the part of the Govorn' 
luent towards repression toon to follow. 8th.- At the invilatiou 
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of Bonares Hindu University students, Dr. Ansari and Pundit Nehru 
visited Benares and gave add|6S8es on non-co-operation. 9th. 
Colonel Wedgwood addressed Lahore citizens at Bradlaugh Hall 
and said **that it was the duty of every man anid women in the 
country to do everything in his ^her power to secure Home Rule”, 
and referring to non-oo-operatiOT said ”th6 people who ask to you to 
cooperate with them must first begin to co-operate with you.” 
lOth. Injunction obtained by the Buckingham Mills, Madras, on 
Mr. B. P. Wadia and eight labour leaders on allegation of inducing 
strike ; all hands went on strike in protest of this capitalist outrage, 
.i Ith. Arnustice Day observed throughout India by a cessation of 
all work, speech and locomotion for two minutes at 11 A. M. 13th. 
Informal meeting of the Punjab Legislative Council at Government 
House, Lahore, when His Honour Sir Edward Maclagan gave a long 
lecture on co-operation and the present deplorable political 
atmosphere of the country. 13th. First National College of the 
first National University opened by Mahatma Gandhi, the 

Chancellor, at Ahmedabad, with Mr. Gidwani as Principal and COO 
students. — Bonares students upheaval ; at a students moeling Prin- 
cipal King of the Engineering College having insulted the non-co- 
opcralioii lecturers the students went on strike in protest and adopt- 
ed iioii-co- operation on the exhortation of Mr. Mahomed Ali. 1 6th. 
Bonares Hindu University strike continued for 10 days ; congratu- 
latory Jotters sent to Aligarh and Ahmedabad. 17th. The District 
M igistrato of Amritsar prohibited the holding of a Home Rule 
Ooiiforouce on November 19, 20, and 21 and the presentation of an 
address to Col, Wedgwood on the Jallianwala Bagh. i9th. 
Govt, of India replied to presentation of Bengal Chamber of 
Goiumorce that they saw no hope of improvement of the Exchange 
crisis and had abandoned sale of Reverse Councils — 2nd. All-India 
IHomas Conference opened at Delhi under the presidency of 
Maulana Mahamadool ilassan. 20th. General Sir Charles Monro, 
Commander in Chief of India, retired and sailed from Bombay, 
ijord Kawlirison, the now Commander in Chief took over charge. — 
Convocation of the Allahabad University opened by Chancellor Sir 
llarcourt Butler, the L-G, who warned the students against the 
non-co-operators, who were, ho said, their enemies. 21 at. Largo 
public meeting of Indians in British East Africa threatened to start 
a non-co operation campaign if their grievances wore not redressed. 
22nd, Dislocation by non-co- operators of Khalsa College, Amritsar 
-12 Professors resigned in a body for failure of the authorities to 
nationalise the College and give up Government aid ; College closed 
down, — Nominations and elections to the new Reformed Council 
began in various parts of India. 23rd. 2nd. Political Conference 
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of Delhi Ajinoro-Marwara Province under the presidency of Maulana 
Mahomed Xli — Particulars of the, Cannaught Eangers mutiny at 
Jullunder issued'iji an Indian Army Order, 25th- Report of Indian 
delegates to the International Financial Conference at Brussels 
published (see p. 402). 27th, The Imperial Citizenship Associa- 
tion of Bombay wired to* Sir Oeorge Ban.es, Commerce Member, 
Government of India, on the differential treatment to Keniya Indians 
by the Keniya Govornmeut. 

December 1 920 

*Chiei Eventd . —Election fiasco at Calcutta Colleges— Railway Workman's 
Association meeting at Allahabad— The Indian National Congiessi Muslim 
League, Khilafat Conference and Students Conference at Nagpur — National 
Liberal Federation meeting at Madras. 

Isl. Aligarh University Act brought into force, Raja of 
Muhammadabad being the first Vico Chancellor. 2n'l. Injunction 
granted for Buckingham Mills, Madras on Mr. B. P. AVadia and 8 
other Labour leaders made permanent by Madras High Court ; great 
strike of Mill hands at Madras continued for a month against this 
order. — Non-co-operation in British East Africa ; Mr. A. V^ishram 
Member, East African Legislate e Council, resigned in protest against 
racial discrimination in that colony. 4th. Election fiasco at 
Calcutta ; sfudonis of the City and S. C. College loft in a body for 
being insulted by tlio police in the College premises during election 
taking place there. 5th. Ijord 8iriha arrived in Bombay from 
lingland and was received by congratulatory addresses from the 
moderate oigaiii-sations. 6lh. Government of India communique 
issued on the roorganisation of and recruitment to the Public 
Serv:.7es (see part il p. 7th Exteiisive strikes in many schools 

in K:iiigoon several of which wore closed down. — Bombay University 
Si»ooial Convocation conlorred Ilonora-y Degree of D. li. on Lord 
•Sinlia, Sir Narayau Chandavarkar, and Sir Ghimanlal Setiilvad. 
8th. Tilak Mahavidyalaya, a national school, opened at Poona 
by Mr. V^. \ aidya. 9th. Khilafat National Volunteer Corps 
disbanded at Dei!- 1 0th. Bombay Presidency Association wired 
lo Sec. of State ^ - iho Vif3croy protesting against Esher Report. — 
('Joinmnih ,iu) issued .'jnnouijcing that Mission I** Kabul was being 
arranged to coneiude a treaty of friendship and peace with Amir, 

I Ith. Mr. Ben Spoor, delegate from the Labour Party, England, 
to the Indian National Congress reached Bombay and was 
Congrc».s, Homo Rule and Labour leaders of Bombay. 

1 4th. Firpt general meeting of Railway Workmaii\s Association 
held at Allahabad niidcr Mr. Jones, the president ] resolution 
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passed threatening dislooation of work by end of month if demands 
not met. 18th. The Personnel of the new Executive Councils under 
the Reforms Act of the Provincial Governments announced. 20th. 
Royal instruction issued to the Oovernors of the Provinces with 
regard to the working of the Reforms— ^mmary of changes in the 
tiiiaucial relations between Central and Provincial Governments with 
Sec. of State's assent published. 21st. Punjab University Con- 
vocation ; Sir J. Maynard delivered Convocation Address. 22nd. Dr. 
Tej Bahadur Sapru took over charge as the new third member of the 
Viceroy’s executive council. 25th. All India Students’ Conference 
'opened at* Nagpur, Lala Lsiipat Rai presided. 26th, Indian 
National Congress opened at Nagpur under the Presidency of Mr. 
Vijiaroghavachariar (See. Part 111 p. 113), 27th. Government of 
India Despatch to the Secretary of State declining acceptance of Lord 
Milner’s decision on the position of Indians in East Africa, published. 

-Indian States Conference at Nagpur ; resolutions passed urging 
Indian Rulers to introduce responsible Government in their states. 
29th. National Liberal Federation of the Moderate Party opened 
at Madras under Mr. C. V. Chintamoni (see Part III). — All India 
Kbilafat Conference opened at Nagpur luidor Mr. Abdul Kalam 
Azad (see Part III). 30lh. Now Congress creed adopted by the 
National Congress, Nagpur (Q. V. Part III).— All India Muslim 
League at Nagpur under Dr. M. A. Ansari, President (see Part 111). 
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The People of India 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 

f 

j 

India. 

British 

Provinces. 

Native 

States. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Area in square miles 

l,m,657 

1,098,074 

709,588 

Number of Towns & Villages 

722,0 

688,809 

188,686 

(a) Towns 

2,158 

m 

701 

' (i) Villages ... 

720,84^ 

687,857 

182,985 

Number of Occupied Houses 

68,710,179 

49,140,947 14.569,282 

(a) In Towns ... 

6,087,456 

4M1^1 

1,628,885 

{h) In Villages 

57,672,728 

44,781,826 12,940,m 

Total Population 

815,156,896 244,267.542 70,888,854 


(a) In Towns ••• 
(J) In Villages 
Males ••• ••• 

(а) In Towns ••• 

(б) In Villages 

Females 

(a) In Towns - 
{h) In Villages 



... 161,S$8,9S6 mssm 

... 16,108,8(4 12,685,880 8,5%2,4U 

... 145,280,681 112, 847, m S2,m,770 

... 158,817,461 119,898,851 84,428,610 
... 18,689,924 W,291,m 3,848,089 
... 140,177,587 109,101,966 81.075,571 




OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES. 


INDIA •.* «*. •*. 313f470|000 

4.— Production of Raw Matbrials 227,030,090 

I. — Esploitotton of tlie Sv/rjace of the Eartll — ... 226,660.483 

Pasture and Agriculture 224,696,900 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 216,787,130 

(5) Growing of special products and market 

gardening 2,012,600 

(c) Forestry 672,090 

(d) Raising of farm stock 6,176,104 

(e) Raising of small animals 48,063 

Fishing and Hunting 1,864,683 

II. — Etdradion of MineraU 629,609 

Mines ••• ••• ••• 376,927 

Quarries of hard rocks 76,424 

Salt, etc. 78,268 

B— Preparation and Supply of Material 

Substances 68,191,121 

III. — Indvdxy 36,323,041 

Textiles •» ... ... ... ... 8,306,501 

Hides, skins and hard materials from the Animal 
Kingdom ••• ••• 698,741 

Wood 3,799;892 

hletals ••• ••• ... ... ... ... 1,861.446 

Ceramics 2,240,210 

Chemical products property so called, and 

analogous 1,241,587 

Food industries ... 3,711,676 

Industries of dress and the toilet 7,750,609 

Furniture industries 39,268 

Building industries 2,062, 493 

Construction of means of transport 66,056 

Production and transmission of physical forces 

(heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc.). 14,384 

Industries of luxury and those pertaining to 
Literature and to Arts and Sciences. ... 2,141,666 

Industries concerned with refuse matter ... 1,388,516 

IV. — Trangpori 6,028,900 

Transport by water 982,766 

Transport by road 2,781,933 

Transport by rail 1,062,493 

Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone services 201,780 



OCCUPATIONS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLES— conftl. 


V, — Trade ••• ••• ••• 

Banks, establishment of credit, exchange and 
insurance •••* ••• ••• ••• 

Brokerage, commiseion and export 

Trade in textiles 

Trade in skins, leather and furs 

Trade in wood 

Trade in metals ••• ••• ••• 

Trade in pottery ••• ••• 

Trade in chemical products ••• ••• 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

Other trade in food stuffs 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

Trade in furniture • •• 

Trade in building materials ••• 

Trade in means of transport * 

Trade in fuel *•« e»« e*,* 

Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining 
to Letters and the Arts and Sciences, 

Trade in refuse matter ••• 

Trade of other sorts 

C. — PxTBLic Administrations and Liberal Arts 

VI, — Fublk Force ••• 

Army t9« ••• ••• 

Navy ••• •" ••• ••• •„ t,. 

Police ••• ••• 

VIh — P^Uflic Adndnidraiion 

VIIL'-^Profes^ioiU' aid Liberal Arts 

Eeligion 

Law *■' ••• •§« 

Medicine 

Instruction 

Letters and Arts and Sciences 

IX. — ferm,s living pnndyally on their Income 

D. — Miscellaneol's 

<Y. — DomeiStic Serrice 

XL— Insufficiently described Occupations 

XII , — Unproductive, Etc 

Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 
Beggars, vagrants and prostitutes 


17 , 839,102 

1 , 220,187 
240,868 
1 , 277,470 
296,712 
224,838 
. 69,766 

101,981 
171,927 
719,062 
9 , 478,868 
306,701 
173,413 
84,613 
239,396 
624.962 

622,130 

3,696 

2 , 192,634 

10 , 912,123 

2 , 398,686 

666,278 

4,640 

1 , 728,668 

2 , 648,006 

6 , 325,357 

2 , 769,490 

303,408 

626,900 

674,393 

961,167 

640,175 

17 , 286,678 

4 , 699,080 

9 , 236,210 

3 , 461,380 

132,680 

3 , 318,700 



India and Her People. 

• 

The Indian Empire contains some 2 millions sq. miles of which 
about 60 % lies in British India and the rest distributed amongst 
the so called Native States. The total population is about 316 
millions of which British territories contain 244 millions or about 
77 per cent. The Indian Empire is equal to the whole of Europe, 
'except Kussia. Burma is about the same size as Austiia-Hungary ; 
Bombay is comparable in point of area with Spain ; Madras the 
Punjab ; Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and Berar and Kajputana 
are all larger than the British Islands ; the United Provinces and 
Behar and Orissa than Italy. 

The population of India exceeds that of Europe without Bussia, 
and is considerably more than three times that of the United States 
of America. The United Provinces and Bengal with the States 
attached to them both have as many inhabitants as the British 
Islands, Bihar and Orissa as France, Bombay as Austria, and the 
Punjab as Spain and Portugal combined. 

This vast territory, the tomb of all that was ever great and 
glorious on earth, is now absolutely in the hands of the British who 
' are still ruling on lines of absolutism. Over this has been built up 
s monumental institutions of British industry from which the whole 
of Europe has been drawing nourishment for their material civiliza- 
tion for the last century and a half. The people of the soil, once 
the dominant people on globe, are now suffering from the concomit- 
ants of a wretched subserviency ; in the words of a great Indian, 
they are now the mere hewers of wood and drawers of water under 
the imperial thumb of their English masters, a docile, inert, lifeless, 

I ignorant, superstitious, half-clad, half-starved woe-be-gone mass of 
I humanity, neglected at home, insulted and humiliated abroad in the 
^ world, but exploited fully by all to yield ease and comfort to the 
I countries of the West. Such is the present day India and her people I 

I There are in the average 175 persona to the square mile, 
I or much the same as Europe outside Russia. In British territory 
I the number to the square mile is 113 and in the Native States 100. 

1 The great variation of the density is dependent upon the 
P productivity of the soil. The most thickly populated areas are the 
ft level plains of the great estuarianrivers, the Ganges, the Jumnaf the 
1 Indus, Qodaveri and the low lying plains along the sea-coast. 
I The most sparsely populated parts are the Gujrat, Kajputana East, 

1 8 
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and Central India, where the rainfall is small. Only 
9’5 per cent, of the populatiqp of India is found in towns 
compared with *7*81 per cent, in England and Wales and 45 6 
per cent, in Germany. Rather more than half the urban population 
of India is found in towns containing upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, 
about one-fifth in towns wfth from ten to twenty thousand and the 
same proportion in those with from five to ten thousand j the re- 
mainder, about one-fifteenth, live in towns with less than five 
thousand. The tendency to urban aggregation is most marked in 
the west of India and least so in the north-east. The proportion 
of the urban to the total population in the main provinces ranges • 
from 18 per cent, in Bombay to only 3 per cent, in Assam. The 
urban population of Upper India is much larger than it otherwise 
would bo, because of the numerous old capitals which are found there. 
The intioduction of machinery is rapidly killing the old village 
industries which are now replaced by mills and factories drawing the 
whole village population ot some areas into new industrial towns. 
The Railway and iirigation centres are now likewise growing up. 
The Jute industry is practically confined to the banks of the Hoogly 
near the port of Calcutta. Cotton mills are found chiefly in West- 
ern India, and woolen and leather factories at Cawnpore and Delhi. 
The great seaports like Bombay and Karachi are attractir»g an over- 
growing population, but various inland towns are growing from the 
same causes. 

Occupations of the People, 

India is a pre-eminently an agricultural country. Of its total 
population 72 per cent, are engaged in pasture and agriculture, viz.^ 
69 per cent, in ordinary cultivation and 3 per cent, in market gar- 
dening, the growing of special products, forestry and the raising of 
farm stock and small animals. The 217 million persons supported 
by ordinary cultivation comprise nearly 8 nillion landlords, 168 milli- 
on cultivators of their own or rented land, over 41 million farm 
servants and field labourers. 

On the average every hundred cultivator, employ 25 
labourers but the number varies in the main provinces from 
2 in Assam. 10 in the Punjab, 12 in Bengal and 16 

in the United Provinces to 28 in Burma, 32 in Bihar and Orissa 40 
in Madras and Bombay and 59 in the Central Provinces and Berar 
Those local variations appear to be independent alike of the fertility 
of the soil and of the density of population. For the 

differences ara due to social rather than to economic condi 
tions and those provinces have most field labourers which 
contam the largest proportion of the depressed classes who are some 
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what hereditary serfs. Of the two million persons supported by 
the growing of special products rather more than half are in tea, 
coffee, cinchona, indigo, etc. plantations and the remainder in 
iruit, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanut, etc., growers,' There are about 
• 7 million coolies in the tea-gardens of Assam and some ‘3 
million in Bengal and most of the remainder in the coffee, tea, rubber 
and other plantations of Southern India. 

About 2 million persons subsist by fishing and hunting. Of these 
about half the total number are found in the two provinces of Beng- 
al (644,000) and Madras (313,000) alone. The number who live 
* by this occ&pation is exceptionally small in the United Provinces 
(38,000) and Punjab (71,000), 530,000 persons or 17 in every ten 
thousand are supported by the extraction of minerals. Coal mines 
and petroleum wells account for about half the total number 177,000. 
The coal fields of Bihar and Orisa support 147,000 persons and those 
of Bengal 25,000. In the Manbhfim district, which contains the 
Jherria and part of the Ranigunj coal fields, 823,000 persons, 
work on coal. The output in 1911 from the coalmines 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa exceeded 11 million tens out 
of a total lor all India twelve million tons. One million tons 
were exported, and four million were used by the railways. The 
total output however is still trivial compared with that of the 
United Kingdom, which amounted in 1911 to 171 million tons. 

Of 98,000 persons supported by mining for metals, more than 
half are in the Mysore State, and of these the great majority wore 
employed in the gold mines of Kolar, where for some years past the 
value of the gold produced has been about £2,000,000 per annum. 
The mines in the Central provinces and Berar, which supports 21,000 
persons, are principally for the extraction of manganese. Manganese 
is extracted also in Mysore and Madras. In Burma tin and lead aie 
extracted as well as silver and wolfram in small quantities. Iron 
ore is worked in various places, but chiefly in Mayurbhanj which 
supplies the raw material for Messrs. Tata and Company's ironworks 
at Jamshedpur. 

Of the 36*3 million persons dependent on industrial occu 
pations, nearly one-fourth, or 2*6 per cent, of the total popnla 
ti^n, are supported by textile industries. Of these the most impor 
taut are cotton industries. The number of persons supported b\ 
cotton spinning, sizing and weaving is close on 6 millions, and 
another half million are employed in ginning, cleaning and pressing 
the raw material. The proportion of the population supported b> 
cotton pinning, sizing and weaving is 37 per mille in the Punjab, 
29 in Bombay and Raj pu tana, 27 in Madras, 22 in the Central Pro- 
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vinces and Berar, 18 in the I/nifced Provinces. In Burma, Bibar 
and Orissa, Bengal and Assam it is much smaller, ranging only from 
8 fo 10 per milled Nearly two-fifths of a million persons are support- 
ed by rope, twinl) and string making, and more than a third of a 
million by jute spinning, pressing and weaving in Bengal. Other 
important textile industries are wool spinning and weaving, silk 
spinning and weaving, and dyeing and printing, etc., each of which 
supports from a quarter to a third of a million persons. Jn spite of 
the growing number of cotton mills in the Bombay Presidency and 
olsowdiere, the hand loom industry still, to a great extent, holds its 
own. Only 13,000 persons are employed in silk spinning and weaving 
factories , 7,000 in woolen factories including those for the making 
of carpets and even smaller numbers in other factories of this class. 

The public administration and the liberal arts support 10*9 
million persons or 35 per millo. India has practically no navy and 
her army is exceptionally small as compared with those of European 
countries. The number of persons actually employed in it is only 
3 s 4,000 or 1 per mille of the population, as comi)arod with 4 per 
inille in England and 10 in Germany. Of the 5’3 million persons 
supported by the professions and liberal arts, Religion accounts for 
rather more than half ; letters and the arts and sciences for more 
than a sixth, Instruction and Medicine for one-eighth, aiid Law for 
ono-eightoentli. The main head Koligion contains Tfi million 
pri isu, iiii/iistors, etc., '7 million religious mendicants, 0’4 million 
pilgrim conductors, circumciscrs and porsotis engaged in temples, 
burial or burning ground service, and O't) millioji catechists and 
other persons in church and mission service. Lm Ijtiw, more than 
half are lawytjrs, law agents and niuklitiars and the remainder 
lawyers' clerks and petition writers. 

Factories. — There arc in the wdmle of India 7,113 factories 
emploing li‘l million persons or 7 per mille of the population. Of 
these persons, (S/0,0()0, r)r 1 oliiths )f the total number are 
employed in the growing ot special products, 558,000 in textile 
industries. M,000 in mines, 125,000 in transport, 74,000 in food 
imlustrios, 77,000 in metal industries, 10,000 in glass and 
earthenware industries, the same num])er in industries con- 
nected with elnunical prochiet.s and 45,000 in industries 
of lllxu^ 3 ^ (If the special products, tea (703,000 eni- 
})loyoe8) is by far the most important. The number of tea 
gardens is not. much more than double that of cotFeo plantafiotis, 
but twelve limes as many persoivs are employed on them. The coffee 
plantations j.rc lour limes as numerous as indigo concerns and 
iniiploy twice as many la)»oiirers. Uf the labourers oji tea gardens 
70 }cr cent, are loturnetl by A.staih and 27 per cent. l»y BejigaV. 
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Madras, Mysore and Coorg contain practically all the coffee planta- 
tions, and Bihar and Orissa all the indigo factories. Of the persons 
working in mines, 143,000, or &4t per cent, are found in collieries, 
eight-ninths of them being in Behar and Orissa and Bengal. Of 
the 558.000 workers, in textile industries, cotton mills contribute 
308,000 and jute, hemp, etc. 222,000. About two- thirds of 
the persons employed in cotton mills are found in the Bombay 
Presidency, from 8 to 9 per cent, in the Central Provinces and 
Berar and Madras, and about 4 % in the United Provinces and Bengal. 
Jute mills are a monopoly of Bengal. The great majority 
of the larger concerns are financed by European capital and the 
minagoment is generally European, and the Indians are engaged for 
the most part on supervision and clerical work. In Assam where 549 
tea gardens are owned by Europeans and 60 by Indians, there are 
53() European and 73 Indian managers. So too in the coffee planta- 
tions of Madras and Mysore. The jute mills of Bengal are financed 
by European capital atid the managers are all Europeans ; while in 
Bombay where Indians own 110 of the cotton spining and weaving 
mills, and share 25 with Europeans, and the latter own exclusively 
only 12, all except 43 of the managers are Indians. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture, the only industry of the vast mass of the Indian 
poi)ulation, is perhaps the most backward in the whole world. In 
the Continent and America agriculture is now being practised in an 
intensive form giving a yield several times more than what the soil 
normally can produce, but in India, owing to lack of state aid, the 
farmer is not at all extracting from the soil all that it is capable, 
oven unaided, of producing. In a lan«l of plenty, famine stalks from 
time to time for want of proper timely precaution, and the farmer has 
only to depend upon his Maker for bis harvest. The Government 
departments of agriculture arc merely so in name ; beyond supporting 
a good many high-salaried ofiicors, they do not seem tn have in any 
way helped the coiuitry. There is an Imperial Department of Agri- 
culture at I'usa maintained at a cost of £ 60,000 and the total 
expenditure of all the provincial departments amounted in 1910-20 
to £ 700,000 ! With all this high cost they do not do even one- 
tenth of the proportionate work done in such countries as the 
United States, Denmark or Japan. 

The most important Indian cooi). Bice, is cultivated in some 
78 million acres. The estimated yield per acre is 977 lbs. This 
can bo easily raised by improved seed supply to more than 3500 
and indeed in many foreign countries, especially America, the yield 
is much greater. Wheat which stands next in importance occupies 
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30 miJJioD acres. The Indian wheat is of a low qu^ity a" 
does not fetch good prices in the world’s market. ' c 
being made ta introduce the better varieties. Ihe area 
the Sugar cane ordp iiil920 was over 2-1/2 million acres yielding n 
under 3 million tons. India has a larger area under this crop than 
any other country in ttfe world ; she has half the world s sugar 
aoreagOy but her output is less than one-fourth of the world s cane- 
sugar supply. The industry is strangled by competition and no 
measures have yet been effectively taken to save it. India used to 
produce all her sugar before but now, before the war, she imported 
annually some 900,000 tons and during 1919-20 400,000 tons, the. 
fall being due to the high price of the imported sugar which had to 
pay a high freight charge. The normal yield is about 4oo S)s per 
acre but the introduction of selected strains in Behar has made it 
possible to increase the average yield up to TOOOfts. per acre. Good 
work has been done in the cane breeding station in Coimbator in 
Southern India whence the improved varieties of seedling canes are 
now being extensively supplied. 


Of the textile crops Cotton occupies by far the largest area. In 
1920 f'Ctton crops covered some 23 million acres with an outturn of 
101 fi^s per acre. An immense field lies open to the extension of the 
longstaple cotton throughout India* Bombay heads the list of the cot- 
ton growing provinces and the Central Provinces comes next. The 


cotton produced is encouraged by the state to go out of the country 
in aid of capitalist concens to the great detriment of the thousands 
of hand-l6om operations in the villages. Cotton has ever been the 
most delicate point in British economics. The produce of the 
country is helped to pass out by export and in its idace a huge 
import of foreign cloth is given every facility to flow in. Thus 
has flourished the gigantic textile industry of Lancashire 
at the expense of India. The quantity of raw cotton 
exported during the year 1919-20 was 4:i million tons ! Owing to bo 
revival^ of hand-spinning and hand-weaving industry a great nation- 
al saying is expected in the near future from this economic drain. 
Next in importance to cotton come jute. The world’s supply of Jute 
comes almost entirely from Bengal, The area under this crop rose from 
2*6 million acres in 1918 to 2*8 million acres in 1919, the outturn 
being 82 lbs per acre. Recent investigations demonstrate that the 
presence of sufficient potash and lime in the soil greatly increases the 
output. Money spent on lime, bone and potash manure practically 
triples the revenue per acre in a year. ' ^ 


Indigo is now a dying crop. In 1919, 29G.000 acres was cultivn 
ted which fell to 234 thousand acres in 1920, with an i 

totJ ,i.ld of .b, Hyo of 37 ,b.o»„d owt. 
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of Behar who have monopolised the trade have since formed a loin^ 
organisation entitled the Indian I/idigo Co-operative Association 
Calcutta but the synthetic indigo of Germany is gi*adually replacing 
the natural stuff. Tobacco was imported into the country to the 
value of £ 3*2 million. A great part of this can be grown in the 
country itself but the cultivation is defrindling owing to want of 
knowledge of the curing and fomentation processes. Othseeds^ for 
which India is the world’s market, occupied some 14*9 million acres 
in 1920 and the total quantity exported was *83 million tons 
valued at £ 26 millions. The cocoanut palm has a great market 
•but proper attention has not yet been directed to it. The work of 
the Government Agricultural Department is to a great extent given 
to those industries in which European capital and brain are invested. 
In South India there are special officers for helping the Rubber and 
cofFee plantations. So too in Behar, and Bengal and Assam for the 
tea and indigo concerns. 

The old Board of Industries and Munitions, so long doing War 
work, has now been dissolved and in February 1921 its place has been 
taken by a new Central Department of Industries. Its function are 
mainly advisory. Under the new Reformed Provincial Governments 
Industries have become a transferred subject and, subject to Certain 
exceptions, to bo placed under one of the Ministers (see Part ii 
List of transferred subjects). The new Central department will 
place its resources and will assist thorn when required with tech- 
nical advice in dealing with industrial schemes, in the development 
of industrial education, in the exploitation of extra-provincial 
markets, in the collection and distribution of industrial intelligelkCe 
and in the recruitment of staff. Real advance in the matter of 
industrial development has however been little. 

Irrigation 

In India vast tracts of the country lie waste owing to want of 
sufficient irrigation. Between the area in which the annual rainfall 
is sufficient for cultivation and that in which it is so scanty that 
no agriculture is at all possible without a thorough irrigat| 9 |i 
system, there lies a wide tract of nearly 1 million square rnilw'*’ 
where in the absence of irrigation cultivation is very insecure 
owing to the uncertainty of the monsoon. It is in this tract, that 
irrigation works are now being undertaken. 

During the year 1919-20 the total area irrigated by artificial 
irrigation works was 28 million acres due mainly to the favourable 
nature of the monsoon of 1919 which gave plentiful rain. The 
total length of main and branch canals and distributaries amounted 
to some 60,000 miles. The value of corps raised from lim^s 
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irrigated amounted to £ 173 millions. The total capital outlay on 
productive works was some £ 58 ipillions, to which must be added 
the capital outlay on protective works which amounted to 1 1 
millions. The gross revenue derived from this was £ 8'1 millions 
and the working expenses £ 2*4 millions. 

Some of the great irrigation projects which have already 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State or have been for- 
warded for sanction are : — 


(1) The Sarda Kichha Feeder^ a part of the scheme for utiliz- 
ing the water of the Sarda river for the irrigation of the province 
of Oudh. A weir will bo built across the Sarda river near Tanak- 
pur and a canal will run in a westerly direction across the 
larai. The estimated cost is 2 millions, the canals will 
irrigate 345,000 acres and are expected to return 6*3 per cent, on 
the capital outlay. The Sarda Oudh canal will take otf from the 
Sarda Kichha Feeder, and will run in a south-easterly direction 
carrying 8,000 cubic feet per second, and protecting the north- 
eastern districts of Oudh, now extremely liable to scarcity. The 
scheme will cost £ 7*5 millions, but will irrigate 1,368,000 acres. 
Ihe combined 8arda Kichha and Sarda Canal systems entail the 
construction of no less than 4,200 miles of channel. 

(2) The Sukkur Barrage and Canals project contemplates a 

barrage across the Indus at Sukkur with three canals on the right 
bank and one on the left bank. At i‘resent, whenever the Indus 
fails to rise high enough lo render proper inundation i>os^.ihlo, 
millions of acres go out of cultivation. The now canals will irriga- 
te 51/3 million acres, and the whole schome will cost £18*4 
millions \ but it has boon calculated that the value of the crops 
lost in 1918-19 alono through drought would have sufficed to oav 
the cost of the wdiolo project. ^ ^ 

(3) Tho Damodar Catiai in Bengal has been designed i»ro)cci a 
considerable area in tho Burdwau district now extremely liddo to 

(Tl96%00*’ac?M^“'° million, and will irrigate an area 


(4) The Khaiung Tank, in the Bilaspur district 
Provinces, is still under contemplation. 


of tho Central 


‘designed to connect Calcutta 
with the mam river system of Eastern Bengal, will consist nf a 
locked length of 22-1/2 miles, with an initial width of 250 fn«t 
and depth of 10 feet. Tho cost will be a little over £3 mill- ** 
and it is anticipated that some 2-3/4 million tons of merchandlla 
will be transported by it annually. cbandise 
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The annual drain form India to Etagland, one of the parent 
factors for her growing poverty and destitution, is some £20 million 
sterling ! Of this the m^‘or portion is interest on capital raised in 
England for the Bailways and other public works of India for 
facilitating her huge economic drain. Another item is the 
annual remittance to the India Office for Gk>vernment stores bought 
in England for India which could have been easily bought in India 
itself or from foreign countries on competitive price. As in all 
other matters, not only has Indian industries been systematically 
neglected, but what is awful still, some of her indigenous produce 
has been deliberately strangled — the cotton and textile industry for 
instance. Payment is also made to England for the leave allowance 
of the British servants of the Crown and for their pensions after 
they have retired from service. Until lately the India Office at 
Whitehall was also a charge on India’s revenues but though this 
has now been placed on the British estimates, its place is now 
taken by the office of the newly created High Commissioner for 
India whose duty is to make purchases for India in England and 
the Continent. 

The revenue of the Govt, of India is derived mainly from Land, 
Opium, Bailways, Forset, Irrigation, and Income-tax. The system 
of finance so long in vogue was that of allotting doles to ttie Provinces 
which had to depend upon the Supreme Govt. Since the Beforms, 
however, the finances of the Central and the Provincial Govts, 
have become separate. For the purpose of fixing the fixed contibutions 
from the provinces to the Central Govt, of India a financial adjust- 
ment committee was appointed in January 1920 under the Chair- 
manship of Lord Meston, late Finance Member of the Govt, of India, 
and with Mr. Charles Boberts, M. P. and Lt. Commander Hilton 
Young gs members.;;, The full report of this Committee has been given 
on pages 49-64of Part II of this Volume. In effect the Committee 
proposed that receipts from general Stamps should be credited to the 
provinces alone and suggested a plan by which the provincial govern- 
ments were to contribute JS9'83 millions to the Central Govt, in 
1921-22, the proportion of total contribution by the provinces being 
Bengal 19 %, U. P. 18 %, Madras 17 %, Bombay 13 %, Behar and 
Orissa^lO %, Punjab 9 %, Burma 6-1/2 %, C. P. 6 %, and Assam 
2*1/2 %. It is reserved for>:the next issue of the Begister to examine 
the working of tins scheme. 

9 
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THE EXCHANGE MUDDLE 

India's economic life is unfortunately not her own ; it is in the 
hand of foreign exploiters for who^e benefit mainly the government 
of the country ie run. How far this exploitation of the country 
has gone for the last century and more is fully described in the 
Indian Industrial Commission's Report of 1919 and the famous 
minute of dissent by Pundit Malaviya. In the year under review 
the policy of the Government in the matter of Exchange further 
illustrates how India's interest is made subservient to British 
interest with disastrous results to India. Owing to a sudden rise 
in exchange from Is 4-l/2d. to 2s. and more in 1919 a Committee 
was appointed to examine and report on the effect of 'the War on ^ 
the Indian exchange and currency system and to submit recommenda- 
tions. Govt, took control of gold and silver and prevented export 
and melting. Gold ceased to function as a currency and the Note 
issue was expanded ; small notes of one and two and a half- 
rupees were put in enormous circulation. In the pre-war period 
the gross Note circulation was about 60,00 and the percentage 
of metallic reserve to the gross Note circulation was about 75. 
The Note circulation in 1919 rose to 153,46 and the percentage 
of metallic reserve foil to 35. Facilities of Note encashment were 
reduced. Under these circumstances the Exchange and Currency 
Committee was appointed with only a single Indian member, Mr. 
D.ilal, on it. (For the full Report, see Annual Degider 1920) 

The Report adopted. — The Currency Committee's Report was 
signed in December 19J9 ; but it was not until February 1920 that 
action was taken thereon. In ihe first week of that month a Noti* 
fication was issued in India accepting the principal recommendations 
in the Report and notifying that the necessary official action would be 
taken thereon. The fundamental recommendation of the Committee 
vras that iho rupee should bo linked to gold and not to sterling, in 
view of the decline in the value of sterling ; that it would be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the standard value one and 
fourpenco : all other recommendations were ancillary to this. Mr. 
Dalai, an astute Bombay financiar, dissented from this view and 
recommended as below : — 


III Iiulia sliould remain unaltered ; th.at is, the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related thereto at the ratio 


Si 00 ^. the public of gold bullion 

nufc(,ter«l imports ami exports by the public of silver bullion 


circnSJtcmSfSle^^^^^ silver at present in 

ment eUould 
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(F) As long as the price of silver is over 92 cents Government should com 
2 rupees silver coins of reduced fineness compared with that of the , present silver 
rupee and the same to be unlimited leg^ tender. 

(a) Government to sell Council Bills by competitive tenders for the amount 
dedned in the Budget as required to be remitted to the Secretary of State. The 
Budget estimate to show under separate headings the amount of Council Bills 
drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay agd Discharge of Debt . Council 
Bills to be sold for Government requirements only and not for trade purposes, 
except for the purpose mentioned in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(H) “Be verse” drafts on London to be sold only at ls.329-32d. The pro- 
ceeds of “llevcrse’’ drafts to be kept apart from all other Government funds and 
not to be untilised for any purpose except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary 
of State at a rate not below l8.43-32d. per rupee. 

The Indian view was not accepted and the 2^. rupee was 
adopted. The effect of this change in the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees to the sovereign 
was soon seen. A policy, which was dictated by what ulterior motive 
it is not difficult to understand, produced the greatest fluctuations 
in the exchanges of a solvent country with widespread disturbance 
of trade, and heavy losses to Government, and brought hundreds 
of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion. — This result was produced by many 
causes. The essential features of the Indian currency system are 
the free sales of Council Bills at gold export point in Loudon 
to prevent exchange from rising above the official standard and 
the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold export point to 
prevent exchange from falling below the official standard. Now 
when the Currency Report was signed the Indian exchanges were 
practically at two shillings gold. But between the signing of 
the Report and the taking of official action, there was a sensa- 
tional fall in the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar- sterling rate, inasmuch as America was the only free gold 
market, being the dominating factor in the situation. Consequently 
the Indian exchanges were considerably above the two shillings gold 
rate when the notification accepting the Curreney Committee's 
Report was issued. The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpetice, and weak at that ; the gold rate was about two shillings 
ninepenoe. There was an immediate and prodigious demand for 
Reverse Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of this high 
rate of exchange ; the market rate jumped \i to two shillings 
eightpence. 

When the official notification of the two shilling rupee was 
made the Indian export trade vas weak. The .''reat consuming 
markets of Great Britain and America were glinted with Indian 
produce. The continent of Europe, which wn& starved of Indian 
produce and in vrgent need of ft, hud not the wherewithal to 
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pay for it nor the moans of commanding credit. The only 
Indian staples which were in demand in the starved continent 
of Europe were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed over a 
wide area, the Government wore not able to lift the embargo on 
the export for foodstuffs, save to a limited extent in the case of 
wheat. On the other hand, the import trade was strong. Orders 
had been placed for machinery and other manufactured goods during 
the war and after the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward at this period. 

These difiicultios wore accentuated by the action of Government 
in raising exchange by an administrative act. The weak export . 
trade was almost killed. The temptation of a high exchange gave 
powerful stimulus to the import trade and orders were placed for 
immense quantities of manufactured goods in which textiles filled 
an important place. 


Add to thi.s, there was a severe commercial crisis in Japan and 
this chocked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is the largest buyer 
of Indian cotton, and when her merchants not only stopped buying 
but began tore-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was severely 
shaken and stocks accumulatod at a groat rate, Even before the 
1920croi) came into the market the stocks in Bombay were double 
those iii the corresponding period of the previous year. The false 
hope (d a revival in the buying power of rhe Continent so long bold 
forth wore disai'poiriicd and throughout the year there was a heavy 
balance f trade against India which made the stabilisation of ex- 
change at the high ratio attom])trd a hopeless proposition. 

(jovcminent sold tw’o millions of lloverse Coivicils a week, 
then five n]il]^u^^, then rlr(>p[)ed down to a steady miJior But 
tbeij* fmlicy only aggravated the situation. In addition to arrest- 
ing the exi>ort trade and stimulating the import trade at a 
time wlu'ii the [>rocise coisvorse was denjandt'd, their action gave 
a great .stimulus to a movement of capital Irom India to England. 
Largo war i>rofits acouna fated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and traiisfeired to England. Gold continued to flow 
into England. Speculation was rife. And the diirercnce between the 
Uoverso Gemmul rate and the m.u-ket rate, which on some occasions 
wa.s several pence, indu-vrl giyautic foreign speculations. The 
Lxchanp nwde nil their nvailaWo resources for the purroso 

’’r ■ f at substantial 

f sP^'Culators pooled t heir resources 

and follou'cd tlie same o.mrsc. In this way (he weekly biddings 
for the null, on of TIovo, so Councils varied from a hundred at 20 
millions < -. bundled and thirl, ■ nnllions and the mone, ml ket 
was complcUdy rln.e-ra.i.ul. 'f b.. bnldings assumed such p!o,.ortioJ 
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that it was necessary to put up fifty lakhs of rupees to obtain the 
smallest allotment made, five thoijsand pounds, and Reverse Council 
and the large profits thereon came under the entire control of the 
European Banks and the speculators. 

Sterling for gold. — The first definite break from the majority 
recommendations of the Currency CommittBe came at the end of June, 
when the Government announced that instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at stabilising it at 
two shillings sterling, leaving the gap between sterling-and gold to 
be closed when the dollar sterling rate became par. The effect of 
.this was to alter the rate at which Reverse Councils were sold from 
the fluctuating rate involved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterlfng rate, namely one shilling elevenpence 
nineteen thirty seconds. But this bad little practical effect. The 
biddings for Reverse Councils continued on a very big scale, and 
the market rate for exchange was always twopence or threepence 
below the Reverse Council rate. This continued until the end 
of September, when Govt, had officially to declare that Reverse 
Councils would be stopped altogether. Exchange immediately 
slumped to between one and sixpence and one and sevenpence, and 
it continued to range between these narrow points until the end of 
the year. The market made its own rate. 

Apart from this huge muddle in exchange the policy of Govern- 
ment had certain other olfecis. During the year all restrictions on the 
movomont of the precious metals were removed, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver. Legislative action 
was taken to alter the official ratio of the sovereign from fifteen 
to one to ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given to 
holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs which were coined 
as an emergency measure in 1918, and they were given the 
option of tendering them at fifteen rupees, As the gold value of 
those coins was above ^ fifteen rupees, only a limited number was 
tendered. Then measures wore adopted to give gr3ater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under ilio old law the invested proportion of 
the Note issue was fixed by statute and it could be altered only by 
altering the law or by C3rdinance. An act was passed fixing the 
metallic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve at fifty per cent, of 
the Note Issue, the invested portion being limited to Ro. 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British securities of not more 
than twelve montns currency. The invested portion of the Paper 
Currency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of exchange, and an 
undertaking was given that the profits on the Note issue would be 
devoted to writing off the depreciation, as also would bo the interest 
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oil tho Gold Stands -d Revor.'so when the total had reached £40 milli- 
ons. Further, in order to give greater elasticity to the Note^ issue 
power was takeo to issue Ks. 5 croros of emergency currency in the 
busy season against commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved by the commercial 
public. • 

Results. — In their report the Currency Committee said that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exorcises little influence on the course 
of trade, a rising exchange impedes exports and stimulates imports, 
and a falling exchange exorcises a reverse influence. Here we 
have the key to the failure of the currency policy attempted. At the. 
moment when it was sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new ratio of two shillings 
gold, the export trade was weak and the import trade in obedience 
to the delivery of long deferred orders was strong. This was very 
well understood. The very principle enunciated by the Currency 
Committee wrecked the policy which they recommended whilst it 
cased British Cai>italists. The rising rate ol exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus to imports. Un- 
expected forces, such as the financial crisis in Ja]«an, the lack of 
buying power on the Continent, and the movement for the transfer 
of capital from India to England at the artificially high rate of 
exchange stimulated the muddle that had its origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and violently to raise 
the rate of exch inge. Jf let alone, the natural fall in exchange 
would have tended to correct the advoise balance of trade; the 
oilicial policy exaggerated and intensified it. The cfFect.s on Indian 
business w'ore severe. Exporters found themselves loaded with 
stock for which there was no foreign demand ; imiiortors found them- 
selves loaded with imported goods, bought in the expectation of the 
continaanco of a high rate of exchange, Imt delivered when it had 
fallen one and fourpetice from the iiighos. point reached. Immense 
losses wore incurrod by all importers, and when the year closed they 
were struggling to liquidate th(5ir stocks in almo.st desperate condi- 
tions. The Government sold £55 millions of Eeverso Councils before 
abandoning their effort to stabilise exchange at the new ratio ; 
the loss of those — that is the dilference between the cost of 
putting the funds down in London and in bringing them back to 
India— was Rs. 35 crorcs of rupces—a dead loss to India. Govern- 
meut sold £53 milUons oi gold, without breaking or seriously 
artecting the preiu-.m on gold. The only advantages were a 
considerable, contraction oi the Note issue and the rilver token 
currency, in Scptoirbcr 1020 the A^icono ai iiounced that v'sh 
lakhs of silver rupe^? had. U ci. leturncd to the «Mirroncy n'aking*^1he 
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metallic reserve 67 per cent,, whilst the Note Issue had been 
reduced from Bs. 186 orores to 168 crores. 

. Criticism. — The Government’s policy was bitterly 

criticised in India, especially by those engaged in commerce and 
industry. From the very beginning the Indian Merchants cried 
hoarse against the policy and later on the European Chambers also 
joined. Their main complaint was that Government had no right to 
interfere with the established standards of value ; that a high ex- 
change was prejudicial to Indian trade and industry ; that the sale of 
Reverse Councils was sacrificing the sterling resources of the country 
at ruinously low rates. The term “organised loot’’ was frequently 
used ; the indecent haste with which Reverse Councils was sold 
was condemned as “legalised plunder of Indian funds.’’ It was 
urged that exchange should be left to find its own level, with only 
the fixed legal minimum of one and fourpence, above which no 
Reverse Councils should be sold. In the recommendations of the 
Committee a large body of Indian commercial opinion could see 
nothing more than a deliberate attempt to stimulate the export trade 
of England at the expense of India and a very bitter feeling was 
produced by this widespread belief. Later, when the importers 
were hard hit, there was a demand from various quarters for the 
resumption of the sale of Reverse Councils but to this Government 
turned a deaf ear on the ground that without the collateral support 
of a revival of the export trade this would have no effect and 
Government would devote all their energies to the revival of the 
export trade. 

The 1 920-2 1 Budget, — The effect of all this was seen in the 
finances of the country. The budget for 1920-21 anticipated a 
total revenue of £\Z2 millions against an expenditure of J8130 
millions. Had the antici[>ations been realised there would have 
been a surplus of £10-1/2 millions (including the savings from the 
paper currency reserve which would have amounted to little less 
than £9 millions). In point of fact there was a deficit for £12 
millions — there being a huge outlay on military expenditure. The 
estimated expenditure for 1921-22 is put at £129 millions but the 
Revenue is only £110'5 millions. The deficit of £18'6 millions 
bad to be made up. This could have been done by reducing the un- 
paralleled military expenditure which swallowed 48% of the revenue. 
But the militarist government will not allow that. The result is 
that a fresb taxation is scheduled which will bo detailed in the 
l^next issue of the Register. (For the Tudian Budget aee p. 449) 
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Review of Trade in' India 

1919-20 

The year 1919-20 was the first completo financial year after 
the conclusion of hostilities between the great Powers, and it may, 
therefore, be regarded as the beginning of a new era in international 
trade. With the end of the war, a world-wide commercial and 
industrial revival was confidently anticipated, but, though 
the year under review recorded a considerable recovery, various 
circumstances, such as the great Exchange crises at the early 
part of the year, retarded a return 40 normal conditions. 
The prohibitions and restrictions incidental to a state of 
war could not bo removed all at once : the deficit in tonnage 
resulting in high freight rates which hampered the movement of 
nuTchandiso, could only bo made good gradually as more ships 
become available ; and the high range of prices, due partly to 
inflated pai)©r currency and partly to reduced productive powers, 
could not be expected to decline until its causes had been remedied. 
Eo-adjustinent was thus necessarily slow and was still proceeding 
at the end of the year, serious set-backs having been experienced 
during its course by fresh factors, such as labour troubles and 
unstable exchange. 

In India the year opened under the depressing effects of the 
monsoon failure and the influenza epidemic of the preceding year ; 
but with the removal of the war prohibitions and restrictions on 
commercial intercourse with enemy countries and on the export 
oi such articles as raw juto, oils and oilseeds, and hides and skins, 
accompanied by an improvement in the freight position, trade 
boomed in spite of railway and cable congestion and of the inevitable 
roactioji of high prices, labour difficulties ^nd fluctuating rates of 
exchange. The crop failures of 1918-19, as also Imperial necessities 
of maintaining costly armies abroad, necessitated the continuance 
of the Government control over the trade in such important food- 
stuffs as wheat and rice, but the continued rise in the sterling value 
of the rupee encouraged imports without appreciably affecting 
exports, consisting mainly of raw materials, able to find buyers at 
almost any price. Further, the rainfall of 1919-20 was unusually 
favourable, and the year, therefore, closed with improved prospects, 
though signs were not wanting of the slump that usually follows 
a boom. 


10 
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The total roreign trade of British India in the year under 
rovi^^w attained the unprecedented figure of Rs. 553 crores lequi va- 
lent to £553, millions on the basis of a two-shilling rupee; gainst 
Rs. 427 eroros in the preceding year and Rs. 476 crores in the pre- 
war year 1913-14. The imports were valued at Rs. 208 crores, an 
increase of Rs. 39 croreS or 23 per cent over the figures of the pre- 
vious year, while the exports including re-exports were valued at 
Rs. 327 crores and exceeded the previous year's figures by Rs. 73 
crores or 29 per cent. As compared with the pre war year, imports 
increased in value by 13 per cent, and re-exports by as much as 
280 per cent. 

As compared with the previous year, the large increase in the 
value of imports was mainly in sugar, mineral oils, iron and steel, 
machinery and millwork, railway plant and rolling stock, motor cars 
and motor cycles, and silk goods, while cotton manufactures decreas- 
ed owing to a contraction of demand due to high prices. In the 
ex])ort trade, there was a striking expansion in the shipments of all 
the slaple articles, such as raw and manufactured cotton, hides and 
skins, both raw and tanned, raw jute, oilseeds, lac, and tea. Rice and 
wheat wore notable exceptions, the control by Government resulting 
in a diminution of Rs. 13 crores and Rs. 6 crores respectively. 

As compared with 1913-14, there was a large falling-off in the 
import of sugar due to lack of tonnage and to congestion in the 
Kidderpora Docks owing to shortage of railway wagons for distri- 
bution to consuming centres, but its value increased on account of 
higher prices. Railway plant and rolling stock, cotton twist and 
yarn and piece-goods, iron and steel, liquors, copper, paints and 
colours, synthetic dyes, sulphuric acid, horses, coal, and camphor 
also showed important decreases in quantity, while the principal 
imports which registered noticeable increases were mineral oils, 
wheat, matches, motor cars, tea, tobacco, silk piece-goods, electrical 
goods, and sulphur. Under exports, taere were noteworthy increases 
in tea, shellac, tanned hides, rubber, cotton piece-goods, coffee, teak- 
wood, indigo, myrobalaus, raw skins, paraffin wax, and cocoanut oil. 
The shipments of grain, pulse, and flour, especially of rice and wheat, 
decreased considerably, as also those of oilseeds, castor oil, man- 
ganese ore, opium, and raw jute. In raw cotton and cotton twist 
and yarn, there was a decrease in quantity accompanied bv an 
increase in value. 


The value of the import trade in 1919-20 (Ks. 208 crores) was 
the highest on record The increase was Rs. 39 crores or 23 per 

f ^ “? due chiefly to high prices. The chief 

contributors to the year’s increase were sugar. 16 p.S. and above 
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( + B3. 6*46 lakfa^), ketoseoe oil (-fBa. 6*56 lakhs), iron, and steel 
( + B8. 3'88 lakhs), 'motor oars a^ railway plant and rolling stock 
( + Rs. 3-54 lakhs each), cotton wlute piece-goods ( -I- BS. 2*83 lakhs), 
silk piece-goods ( -I- Bs. ;j2*49 lakhs), wheat ( + Bs. } *58 lakhs), and 
hardware (-t-Bs. 1*16 l^fas). gainst these were set off the large 
decreases in cotton twist and yarn ( - Bs. *4*61 lakhs), cotton grey 
piece-goods (-Bs. 1*08 lakhs), and articles by post f^-Bs. 1*02 
lakhs). As compared with the pre-war year, the important 
increases were as follows:— Sugar, 16 D.S. and above (-t-Rs. 7*66 
lakhs), Mineral oil ( -(- Bs, 5-14 lakhs), wheat ( + Bs. 2*68 lakhs), motor 
oars and cycles ( -(-Bs. 2*40 lakhs), machinery and mill- work ( -f Bs. 
1*32 lakhs), matches (-t-Bs. 1*15 lakhs), liquors (-i-Bs. 1*13 lakhs), 
rubber manufactures (•l-Bs.1'14 lakhs), and articles by post 
(-t-Bs. 1*60 lakhs), while cotton gooda^ induding twist and .yarn 
showed a decrease of no less than Bs. 7*22 lakhs, and railway plant 
and rolling stock of Bs. 5*44 lakhs. The quantity of iron and steel 
imported showed a decrease of 68 per cent, while the value increased 
on account of higher prices by Bs. 32 lakhs or 2 per cent. 

The value of the exports of Indian merchandise in 1919-20 was 
the highest on record and amounted to Bs. 309 crores, an increase 
of 29 per cent over the preceding year and of 27 per cent over the 
pre-war year. The increase in value was due to a rise in prices. The 
chief features of the year's export trade were : — (l) the striking 
expansion by Bs. 28 crores or 10 per cent in the value of raw cotton 
exported, (2) the most remarkable increase in raw bides and skins 
(-t-Rs. 14 crores or 160 percent), in oil seeds ( -t-Bs. 16 crores or 
134 per cent), in raw jute ( -t- Rs. 12 crores or 94 per cent), in cotton 
twist and yarn (-t-Bs. 11 crores or 163 per cent), in shellac (-l-Bs. 
4 crores), in tanned hides and skins and leather ( -l- Bs. 3 crores), and 
in tea (-t-Bs. 3 crores), and (3) a heavy decline of Bs. 25 crores or 
62 per cent in the value of food-grains exported and of nearly Bs. 4 
crores in jute gunny bags. 

As compared with the pre-war year 1913'14, the value of grain, 
pulse, and flower exported decreased by no less than Bs. 30 crores 
or C6 per cent and of raw jute by Bs. 6 crores. Raw cotton increaf- 
ed by over Bs. 17 crores or 43 per cent, while the quantity exported 
was 20 per cent less. Other important variations were increases in 
the value of jute manufactures (-t-Rs. 22 crores), raw and tanner 
hides and skins (-t-Bs. 20 crores), cotton manufactures (-t-Bs. lo 
crores), tea ( -t-Rs. 6 crores), and lac ( -t-Es. 6 crores). The quantity 
lof oilseeds decreased by 48 per cent, while their value increased 
py 2 per cent. 

The principal articles of export in 1919-20 in order of import- 
ance were : — (1) cotton, raw and manufactured ; (2) jute, raw and 
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tanned ; hides and skins, raw and tanned ; (4) seeds ; (6) tea ; (h) 
grain, pulse, and flour; and (7j lac. Food-grains, which held 
the load on six occasions during the past thirty years, was sixth 
in order of importance in the year under review. Cotton, raw and 
manufactured, figured foremost in the year under report, as did jute in 
1918*19. During the past thirty j^ears cotton, raw and manufactured, 
was the principal export on seventeen occasions and jute on seven. 

The value of the exports from Bombay increased by no less than 
Re. 35 orores, chiefly in raw cotton, cotton twist and yarn, and oil- 
seeds. Bengal showed aii increase of Ks. 32 crores, which was 
accouniod for mainly by raw jute, raw hides and skins, shellac, raw' 
cotton, oil-seeds, and tea. In Madras there was an increase of Rs. 

1 1 crores, chiefly in raw cotton and oil-seeds. There was, on the 
other hand, a decrease of Rs. 4 crores in Sind, duo chiefly to smaller 
exports of wheat and barley, and of li.s. 5 crores in Burma account- 
ed for by rice. 


The Direction of Trade. 

So far as the direction of Indians trade is conceined, the out’ 
standing features of the year 1919-20, as compared with the preced- 
ing year is, as follows 

(1) an inorca.so in the perccjitago share of the United Kingdom 
in imports (4 5 '5 to 50*5 percent) and exports (28*5 to 29*6 

^er^cent) resulting in a net incroa.se in the total trade from 35*3 to 
< per cent ; 

(2) a (lecroaae in the share of other parts of the British Enipire 
in imports (12 5 to 9 n prr cent) and in exports 23'5 to U‘4 per 

^nnt) the net result being a decrease in the total trade from 1)S7 
to 13 3 per cent ; 

1". Empire in 

the total trade from 54 to 5] per cent. 

■ t) an increase in the share of the United Slates (which thus 

imi oris J 5 to 1 per cent) and exports (13'1 to l-l'D per cent) 

the no increase in the total irado being from II T to LTji per eSf 

from \k 70 “'^*^'; eV T"’ import trade 

JZlLkL: in; to 'i/rr^e;:; 

total trade from 1 r9 to ]2'3 percent “nd 

(6) an increase in the share of foreign conntw,-. ... i. i • 
die total trade from IG lo 49 ,,er cent. a whole in 

The total value of the Irontier trade of ij-- 

6 per cent of aggregate sea-horrio trade of British Ind’ i®onIy 

ftd to Rs. 33 crores, shouing an increTe If f ^ 

I lofe an iiicfea,e ol 0 per cciit over 19ls-19 
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The following table shows separately the figures of merchandise 
aiid treasure included in this trade : — 


1 

Mbbohakdise. 

Tbeasure. 

I _ ... . _ 


Imports. 

Exports. 

j 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 


Rs. 

(lakbs) 

Ks. 

(lakhs) 

Rs. 

(lakhs) 

RSa 

(lakhs) 

Rs. 

(lakhs) 

Rs. 

(lakhs) 

\oar 1913-14 
(pre-war). 

10-86 

8-39 

19-25 

1-16 

1-03 

,2-19 

Vear 1918-19 ... 

13 -29 

1 

13-69 

26-98 

2-68 

1-18 

3-86 

... 1919-20 ... 
« 

1 

14-85 

1 

j 15-27 

1 

30-12 

2-17 

65 

2-82 


The figures of imports and exports of treasure stated above 
exclude Kussian paper money worth Es. 14,31,000, imported irj 
] '.119*20 from Chinese Turkistan and Central Asia as against Rs 
11,97,000 in 19hs-19. The exports of this paper money were 
iiKsit;nificant. 

INLAND TRADE. 

The registration of the inland trade of India is done from 
ii'Noiees prepared by the Railway Audit ofticcs, by inland steamer 
agenries, and by traffio registration clerks at certain selected river 
r-'^gi.stration po.sta. 1’he country is divided for this purpose into 
eighteen trade blocks^ which are further sub-divided into minor or 
internal blocks. The ifiland trade of Burma is not registered. The 
\ total imports and exports in 1919-20, are estimated at 65 million 
Uons, valued at Rs 12 '58 crores, as against 68 million tons, valued at 
uJs 12'31 crores, and 67 million tons, valued at Rs. 8’94 crores, the 
y^lual figures for 1918-19 and 1913-14 respectively. 

\ The imports of raw cotton, raw jute, and tea into the ports from 
ri) country showed a noticeable increase in the year under review on 
a<feonnt ot greater demands for shipments abroad, while there was a 
decrease in wheat, rice, gram and pulse, linseed, mustard and rape 
seed. The fiuantity of raw cotton brought into the ports increased 
to 3,326,000 Dales from 2,496,000 bales, due mainly to larger supplies 
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from the Central P’^ovinces and Berar and the Punjab. Tea impor- 
ted into Calcutta increased by 9 percent to 278 million lbs. and jute 
by 12 percent to 5,331,000 bales. In regard to food-grains only 

349.000 tons of wheat were imported into the ports, as against 

86.000 tons in 1918-19, and for this decrease the Punjab and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh were mainly responsible. Rice 
and paddy decreased by 32 percent to 647,000 tons, and gram and 
pulse by 63 percent to 359,000 tons. Under oilseeds, the quantity 
of linseed amounted to 202,000 tons and mustard and rape seed to 

117.000 tons as against 317,000 tons and 134,000 tons respectively 
in 1918-19. 

The exports of raw hides from Northern India to the Madras 
and Bombay Presidencies decreased considerably amounting only to 
1,600 tons in the nine months (April to December) of 1919, which 
was less than one-half of the exports in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 

The quantity of manufactured tobacco, other than cigars, export- 
ed from Bihar blocks in the year under review was 9 millionlbs. as 
against 8 millionlbs, in 1918"! 9. The exports in 1907-08 were only 

1.738.000 lbs. The output of the tobacco factory at Monghyr (which 
commenced operations in 1908) was 2,412 million cigarettes and 

6.000 lbs of smoking tobacco as against 2,024 million cigarettes and 
l'J4,000B)s, of smoking tobacco in 1918-19. 

GOLD AND SILVER. (COIN AND BULLION.) 

A special feature of the year was the removal of the prohibition 
on the import of silver from the 2nd February 1920, by the Govorn- 
morit of India (Finance Department) Notification No. 372-P., of the 
same date, and the exemption of all silver bullion and coin from the 
import duty leviable thereon as mentioned in an earlier part of this 
chapter. In regard to Gold (Import) Act, XXll of 1917, giving 
power to Government to acquire gold imported into British India, 
continued in force during the year under review. All imports of 
gold, private or Government, passed into the hands of the Controller 
of Currency under that Act. 


GOLD. 

There was an exceptionally large import of gold in 1919-20 
The imports on private account rose to Es. 10’97 lakhs from the 
paltry total of Rs. 2,63,000 in the preceding year. The principle 

{XA pw conti tte 

"United (S3 per oenti), and China (12 per cent). The* shin- 

mentis from these countries were mainly in the form of bullion I’lie 
exports wore almost entirely diverted to the U),ited Kingdom with 
the exception of Ks. 250 lakhs worth of gold hnllion to Ceylon The 
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value of (be ezpotte iijoreaeei] to Be. 6*93 lakbs from Be. 2*51 lakbs 
in (he previous year. The n^t imports of gold on private account 
in the year under review titus apsounted to Bs. 4*04 lakbs as against 
Bs. 23*32 lakhs in the pre.war year, while there was a new export 
of Bs. 2*48 lakhs in 1018-19. The figures for the year under review 
and the preceding year take into acoouiit the exports of gold bullion 
from Bombay on behalf of the Bank of England. This gold represent- 
ed the production of the Indian mines which was sold to the Bank 
and was refined and were housed in Bombay on behalf of the Bank. 
The imports on Government account were valued at no less than Bs. 
37*28 lakhs as against Bs. 2*26 lakbs in the preceding year and only 
Bs. 27,000, the average imports in the pre-war quinquennium, 
There were no imports or exports of gold on Government account in 
the pre-war year 1913-14. Of the total imports on Government 
account in 1919-20, Bs. 22*11 lakhs or nearly three-fifths came from 
the United Kingdom, Bs. 5*80 lakhs from the United States and 
Bs. 2 '44 lakhs from Chins. The exports on Government account 
were mainly to the United Kingdom and amounted to Bs. 5*99 
lakhs. The net imports of the yellow metal on private and Govern- 
ment account were over Bs. 35 crores, as against Bs. 23 crores in 
the pre-war year. . From September onwards, sales of gold by Govt, 
have been regularly conducted twice a month except in December 
when there was only one sale. The quantity sold during 1919-20 
was 3,364,000 ounces. The absorption of gold coin and bullion in 
1919-20 was Bs. 17*77 lakhs as against Bs. 9*63 lakhs in the 
preceding year. 

SILVEB, 

Another principal feature of the year was the unprecedented 
rise in the price of silver. The price of bar silver per ounce in 
London on Ist April, 1919, was 49 16/9d. It rose to 63<i. on the 
24th September, and continued to rise gradually until the highest 
figure, eighty-nine and half pence was reached on the 24 th February, 
1920. The price then came down at the close of the year to 72 S/M. 
and has since shown a further downward tendency. The imports 
of silver on Government account were 100 million ounces, valued at 
Bs. 30 crores. These include certain shipments received during 
the earlier part of the year from the United States of America under 
the Pittman Act, as noted in the previous year’s Beview of Trade. 
Nearly sixty per cent of the total imports came from the VoHtd 
States and 30 per oeat from China. Only Bs. IC lakbs worth of 
silver were imported on private SM)ooant as against over Bs. 4 19 
lakhs in 1918-19. The exports abroad of silver on private account 
increased from Bs. 18 lakhs to Bs. 59 lakhs mainly silver coin 
which went to the Straits Settlement (on aiooount of the Strutts 
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Government) and to Ceylon. The net import into India, both on 
private and Government account,* of the white metal in lOllbiiO 
(Rs. 29 crores),' although 57 per cent below that of the previous 
year, was 123 percent above that of the pre-war 191314. 

Balance of Trade. 

The year's balance of trade in favour of India excoodod Rs. 05 
crores as against over Es. 61 crores in J 918 19. In the pre-war 
year 1913-14, the balance was against India to the extent of Rs. 12 
crores. The excess of exports over imports of private merchandise 
rose to the unprecedented level of Rs. 1*26 crores as against Rs. ^^5 
crores in 1918-19 and Rs. 66 crores in the pre-war year 1913 1 1. 
The exports during the year rose to a much greater extent than the 
imports, the increase as compared with the ])roce(ling year l>oing 
28 per cent under exports and 23 per cent under imports, and as 
compared with the pre-war year, 31 and 14 per cent respectively. 
The net imports of treasure on private account considerably exceeded 
those in 1918-19 when trade was restricted. The value of Council 
Bills and Telegraphic Transfers paid in India was Rs. 34*55 lakhs 
as against Rs. 30‘91 lakhs in 1918-19 and Rs. 46*60 lakhs in the 
pre-war year 1913-14. There wore also Telegraphic Transfers 
amounting to Rs. 2*26 lakhs issued by the Bank of Montreal and 
paid in India, while (Sterling Bills on London (Reverse Councils) 
were sold in India to the extent of Rs. 18*58 lakhs as against Rs. 
7*08 lakhs in the preceding year ; none were sold in 1913'14. 

Trade position in the summer of 1920. 

The first three months of 1920 witnessed a phenomenal boom iji 
trade. From June 1919 both imports and exports increased steadily 
until the total trade of India (iin]»orts, exports and rG-ex]>orts 
combined) reached the maximum of X«56 millions in January 1920, 
£16 and three fourth millions in February and £55 and half 
millions in March. Thereafter imports, continued to increase, 
encouraged by high rates of exchange prevailing during the first half 
of 1920, and averaged over £31 millions during each of the last 
three months of the year. The increase was most marked in the 
case of motor cars, cotton yarns and piece goods, hardware, iron and 
steel and paper. Exports, on the other hand, decreased steadily 
from £30 million in March 1920 to £20 and three fourth millions in 
June, .£20 and half million in September and £18 and half million 
in December. This decline represents a reaction from the heavy 
purchases of Indian produce and manufactures cfi*ected during the 
boom of 1919-20. Stocks accumulated seriously in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and other foreign countries. World 
prices had begun to fall, and India experienced the fall no less than 
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other tiroiMng obttstadM wltose ^oodiliod till theo been in dhttwd. 
Owinv to'^ba G|iov4rnmei>t mntl^ Saohange began io weokea and 
freig^ ratea <h> daetine. Aimoat every line o{ Indk’a expta^ tcade 
waa affeotedi i^edalty of tea, rav hides and akini^ rair cotton, rair 
jute, and eotton 4^at and yarO;, At the same tinra, tbe continent 
of Eoi^, etarred so long of n«r materials and standing sadly in 
need 6f Iota’s goods, found it difScnlt and indeed impossible during 
i^e year 1919-20 to arrange satisfactory medit facilities. Further 
Japan, one of India’s best purchasers of cotton, failed to buy. In 
consequence of these faotcms every month from June <mwards to 
'December witnessed the excess of imports over exports. Excluding 
treasure and including re-e^rts, the excess of imports in June 
amounted to £i millions ; in September to £1 millions ; and in 
DecemW to XI 1 millions. Taking the calender year 1920 as a 
whole, the imports totalled XS22 three fourth millions and the 
exports X291 three fourth millions. The above figures repre* 
sent private merchandise only. Taking into account imports and 
exports of bullion, and credit transactions represented by Council 
Bills, Telegraphic Transfers, Sterling Bills and Bupee paper, the 
bijanco of trade, so far as it is visible, feU to £1 and half millions in 
India’s favour in 1920, as compared with XI 4 three fourth in 
1919 and X67 and half millions in 1918. 

The close of the year 1920 thus found India in a deep a depres- 
sion of trade. The exchange value of the rupee fell to Is. 6 and 
half peach, or just half of the maximum recorded earlier in the year. 
Importers found themselves seriously placed in paying for goods 
ordered when exchange was high, and their difficulties were 
iipcentuated by the universal slump in prices and the falling oS in 
Iwal demand. The result was that large consignments lay rotting 
in the Custom Houses. 

The following tables give a stotistioal summary of the position 
of India’s import and export trade. 
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Share of Principal Imports 
1919-20 1818-191 


Cotton 

Manafacturca 
including 
Twist & yarn 


... 28 % 


.. 11 % 


86 %. 


Sugar 


•••8% 

Iron 

9% — 

A Steel 

7%- 

...5% 

Machinery 


•••4% 

Mineral Oil 

2%-. 

•••4% 

Silk 

3%... 

•••2% 

Railway Plant 

2%-« 

Hardware 

2% — 


Other 

Articles 

36 % 


36 %. .. 


HD 

.s 

& 

H 

? 

I 


J 

CO 


Share of Principal Countries 
11919-20 1918-19 


United 


Kiugilom 


United 


Kingdom 


48 %*' 


•••61 /o 


Other parts of 
British Empire 


. 10 % 


12 %- 


United 


•••12/o 


States tU/o- 


..9% 


•••9% 


Japan 


Java 


Japan 


20 %. 


Java 


7 %^- 

Other Foreign 
•••94 Countries 



SiiaTc of Principal XSzpoits Shaia of Principal Countries 


1919-20 

1918-19 

• 

1919-20 

• 

1919-20 






United 



Jute 

Raw and 







Manufactured 






... 24 % 


27 %... 

4 


Kingdom 





a 

••• 30 % 


28 %... 


Baw Cotton 




Other 





.s 


Parts 




13 %... 

a; 



of British 

... 19 % 







Hides & Skins 

00 

S 

H 

.•• 14 % 

Empire 


... 12 % 

Seeds 

6 %... 

t5 

a 


United 

24 %... 


Tea 



••• 15 % 



...8% 

Seeds 

7 %... 


States 





V4-4 



13 %... 


Tea 


o 



... 7 % 


4 ; 




- 5 % 



(d 

••• 14 % 

Japan 


Food Grains 

17 %... 

CO 



12 %. .. 




... 5 % 

France 

3 %... 


OUier 




Other 



Articles 




Foreign 







Countries I 

... 26 % 


23 %... 


.•• 22 % 


20% ...I 



India*s Foreign Trade 


iHpq^TB. ExpoKTs. Total Tkadb. 



1918 - 19 . 

1919 - 20 . 

1918 - 19 . 

1919 - 20 . 

1918 - 19 . 

1919 . 20 . 


share 

share 

share 

share 

share 

share 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent, per cent. 

United Kingdom ... 

46 

50 

28 

30 

35 

38 

British PossoBsions 
Total British 

12 

10 

24 

14 

19 

13 

Empire 

Total I'obbigk 

58 

60 

62 

44 

54 

61 

COUMTBTEB ... 
Total value op 
Trade in Us. 

42 

40 

48 

56 

46 

49 

(LAKHS) ... 1 , 61), 03 2 , 07,97 2 , 6 . 3,88 

Trade with the Principal Countries. 

British Empire— 

3 , 26,80 

4 , 22,91 

6 , 34,77 

United Kingdom 

46*5 

50 5 

28*6 

29*6 

36*3 

87*7 

Ceylon 

1*8 

1*2 

4*2 

34 

3*2 

2*6 

Straits Settlements 

3-3 

2-9 

2*9 

2*3 

8*1 

2*6 

Hongkong 

M 

1*3 

2*0 

2*8 

1*6 

2*2 

Australia 

1*3 

1*6 

21 

1*0 

2-0 

1*2 

Egypt 

Other British Pos- 

1*0 

•6 

6*8 

12 

4*0 

M 

sessions 

Total British 

4*0 

1-9 

6 6 

3*7 

4*8 

37 

Empire ... 580 60*0 

Trade with Foreign Countries— 

52-0 

44 * 0 

54*0 

61.0 

United Btates ... 

9*5 

I 2 -I 

13*1 

14*9 

11*7 

13*8 

Japan ... 

19*8 

9*2 

11*6 

14*3 

14*9 

12 3 

Java 

6*7 

9*4 

1-4 

•6 

3*5 

4 0 

France 

China (exclusive ) 

1*1 

■8 

3*6 

4*8 

2-6 

3*3 

of Hongkong y 
and Macao). J 

1*5 

1-8 

1*2 

3*4 

1*3 

2*8 

Belgium 

... 

•3 

.. 

3*1 

... 

2*0 

Turkey, Asiatic 

•3 

•4 

2*9 

2-7 

1*9 

1*8 

Italy 

Other foreign 

•5 

•6 

3*8 

2*4 

2*6 

1*7 

countries 

Total Foreign 

2*6 

5*4 

10*6 

9*8 

7*7 

7*3 

COUNTriBS ... 

42*0 

40*0 

48*0 

66 * 0 

46- 0 

49*0 

TOTAL ... 

100 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

100 



Imports in 

India. 


Chief Imports. 

1918-19 

1919-20 


Bs. (l^hhs). 

Bs. (lakhs) 

Cotton goods 

51,f)8 

64,72 

„ twist and yarn 

8,87 

4,36 

Bngar 

15,61 

22,19 

Iron and steel 

i2,45 

16,33 

Kailway plant and rolling stock 

1,04 

4,69 

Machinery of all kinds, inclnding belting 

6,86 

9,68 

Mineral oil 

3,51 

9,26 

Silk raw and manafactares 

4,76 

7,70 

Hardware 

3,21 

4,37 

Motor cars and Motor cycles 

39 

3,93 

Chemicals, drags, etc 

4,22 

3,74 

Liquors ... 

3,31 

3,37 

Provisions 

1,94 

2,91 

Paper and pasteboard 

2,72 

2,34 

Balt 

2,33 

2,10 


Other Important 

Imports. 


Grain, pulse, and dour 

1,12 

3,09 

Spices 

2,41 

2,26 

Instruments, apparatus, etc 

2,17 

2,22 

Matches... 

1,65 

2,06 

Tobacco 

2,15 

2,02 

Glass and glassware 

1.26 

2,00 

Fruits and vegetables 

93 

1,90 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

1,69 

1,89 

Woolen manufactures 

2,17 

1.61 

Apparel 

1,83 

1,69 

Wood and timber 

1,00 

1,68 

Paints and painters* materials 

1,27 

1,80 

Bceds .»• 

1,25 

1,26 

Boap ... ... 

1,00 

1,22 

Drapery and millinery 

1,07 

97 

Articles imported by post 

4,96 

3,94 



Elxports from India. 


Chief Exports * 

Bice nob in the husk 
„ in the husk 
,, flour ••• ••• 

Wheat ••• 

„ flour 

Gram 

Beans 

Lentils 

Other Pulses 

Barley-- — ••• 

Jawar and Bajara — 

Mai^e^e ••• ••• 

Other kinds 

total Value Rs. (lakhs) — 

Oils 

Metals and ores 

Manganese ore 

AVolfram 

Other sorts 

Dyes — 

Indigo 

Myrabolams 

Other sorts 

Opium 

Hemp, ra'v 

Oil cakes 

Coffee 

Rubber 

Spices 

Manures 

V ood, teak ••• ••• 

ParatHn wax 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

Oloir • •• • 

Tobacco ••• 

Alica ••• ••• 

Coal and coke 

Provisions and oil man^s stores 
Saltpeter ••• ••• ••• 

Articles exported by post 


1918-1919. 

1919-20. 

Tons (1,000) 

Tons (1,000) 

2,0179 

617*7 

35*2 

33*8 

•1 

8*9 

476’2 

8*6 

309 

43*2 

282‘2 

5*2 

78’9 

116*9 

29'8 

6*7 

606 

13*7 

226‘3 

1*7 

6*6 

7*7 

13*8 

*8 

‘7 

10*0 

40,07 

16,16 

3,61 

3,22 

76 

72 

1,13 

61 

1,28 

1,22 

1,26 

1,33 

49 

1,01 

31 

31 

3.10 

1,96 

1,47 

1,89 

84 

. 1,83 

1,19 

1,71 

2,60 

169 

1,09 

1,67 

62 

1,48 

60 

1,26 

1,12 

1,18 

10 

1,18 

35 

1,04 

96 

93 

90 

86 

19 

83 

62 

62 

93 

56 

1,69 

2,02 



Balance odiade in In& 


Nine Months, April to Deoehbeb. 




1919. 

1910. 


bW. 

BilliUi). 

Bkllikb) 

Exports oi Indian mercbdise (private) 

l,tW 

!,!1,!9 

1,99,!! 

„ Foreign (re-exports) 

9, it 

13|SI 

19,0! 

Imports of 

1,19,99 

1,99,1! 

WI 

Net Exports oimercbandise n •" 

91,19 

9),11 

4!,!9 

Net imports of gold (private) 

1 

S 

I 

9,01 

1,19 

Net imports of silver (private) ... ••• 

-20 

2,12 

Net imports of treasure (private) 

2,84 

4,37 

Council Bills and Telegrapliic transfers paid in India ». 
Telegraphic transfers issued hy the Bank of Montreal and 

90,91 

30,22 

IMIM 

; 

paid in India 


2,28 

IStIM 

Am kk 

Skiing M on london sold in India 

1,91 

t 

AfS 

20 

28)55 

Enfaced Hup paper (net imports) 

74 

aA 

Interest on Enfaced Rupee paper 

23 

K 

20 

Balance of trade in favour of India 

Balance of trade against India 

35,03 

91,91 

••a tn 

28,; 



Educational Statistics 1916-10 


Area in square milcB 

{Female 

Total Population 
Public Institutions for Males, 

Number of art colleges 

Number of high schools* 

Number of primary schools 

Male Scholarb in Public Inst. 

In arts colleges 

In high schools* 

In primary schools 

Percentage of male scliolars in public 
institutions to male population. 
Public Institutions for Females. 
Number of art colleges ... 

Number of high schools* 

Number of primary schools 

Female Scholars in Public Inst. 

In art colleges 

In high schools* 

In primary schools 

Percentage of female scholars iu public 
institutions to female populations. 

Total Scholars in public | Male ... 
institutions j Female 

Total 

Total Scholars (both male and 
female) in all institutions. 

Percentage of total scholars J MaL 
to population. Female. 

Total 

Expenditure (iu thouRands oi rupees) 

From provincial revenues 

F'rom local funds 

From municipal funds 

Total Expenditure from public funds ... 

From fees 

From other sources 

Grand Total of E7penditure ... 


]yi6-i7. 

1917-18 

)9]849. 

1,084,716 

1,088,807 

1,088,807 

124,747,806 

124,747,811 

124,747,805 

110,273,295 

119,273.296 

119,278,296 

244,021,100 

224,021,106 

244,021,100 

122 

126 

134 

1,684 

1,659 

1,803 

124,081 

128,480 

129,803 

46,293 

49,627 

49,816 

647,313 

663,731 

684,270 

4,782,606 

6,866,671 

4,821,611 

4-8 

4-9 

4*9 

12 

12 

12 

166 

177 

183 

18,122 

19,396 

20,468 

842 

914 

915 

24,948 

27,222 j 

29,980 

1,030,126 

1,077,170 

i 1,119,871 

•97 

•99 

1*04 

6.060,840 

6,119,423 

6,098,129 

1,150,468 

1,192,319 

1,240,634 

7,207,308 

7,311,742 

7,338,663 

7,861,946 

7,948,068 

7,936,577 

6-3 

6'36 

6-31 

I'O 

POG 

1-10 

82 

3 20 

3‘25 

Be. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3,91,03 

4,90,92 

5,43,26 

1,73,78 

1,16,49 

1,27,22 

49,39 

40,61 

46,78 

0,14,80 

0,48,02 

7,17.26 

3,18.71 

3,33,50 

3,64,66 

1,96,42 

2,00,57 

2,26,71 

11,28.83 

11,82,09 

12,98,63 


High schools include vernacular high schools alsO) in some provinces. 

The statistics of Native States ha ve been excluded from the Tables. 

Tho figures for rti6-17 include for the first time, statistics re,. ting to 
Aj^mer-Merwaha, Baluchi, ^tan and Bangalore 



Review of Eiducation in India 

1919-20 

The year under review was fortunate in being almost free from 
the three evils, war, pestilence and famine which checked the pro- 
gress of education in 1918-19, says the official review. In the year 
previous (see Hegister 1920) there was a drop of 11000 in the number 
of pupils, but the period under review witnessed an increase of over 
a quarter of a million, the total number being 8'2 million^ in all the 
educational institutions put together. All classes of institutions 
shared in the increase ; the number of college ' students rising from 
63,880 to 65,916, in secondary schools from 1,212,133 to 1,281,810 
and in primary schools from 5,941,482 to6,133,521. Only 3'36 per 
cent of the population is under instruction, this 6gure being made 
up of 6‘5 percent of the males and 1*2 percent of the females. About 
2*5 per cent of the population is enrolled in primary schools, about 


[The proportionate expenditure on public institutions on the 
different stages of education for the years 1918-19 and 1919-20 is 
given in the table below : — 


I l^iversities 
Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges • 
Secondary Schools • 
Primary Schools 
Training Schools 
Other Special Schools 
Indirect expenditure * 

Total. 


1918-19. 

1919-20. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

3*39 

3*86 

5*83 

5*67 

3*00 

2*91 

28*24 

26*89 

27*20 

27*28 

2*60 

2*80 

3*85 

3*91 

25*89 

26*68 

' 100*00 

100*00 


*Thi8 inelades, besides the cost of snpervision and inspection, ezpenditnie 
on buildings, equipment and sobolazships, 



Tbe iolM Dg t&ble sliovs (he iocreese in the nninber of public institutions oi each ^e ;• 


Yeer. 

Aiflo-iW' 

Collwi' Hi{li«Ui. ^ 

leUi. 

Verna- 

cular 

mile 

schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

Special 

Schools, 

1318-li) 

!()) l,S!f 3,JI« 

2,885 

150,211 

3,101 

1919.20 

Sit 3,113 3,S9i 

3,300 

155,311 

1,090 

Increase 

tl +131 +11 

■H5 

+6,013 

+^89 
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3 pof cent in undergoing elementary instruction of any kind. 
There is *6 % of the population in secondary schools, and ‘027 per 
cent in universities. These figures compare favouaably with those 
of Western countries but the difference lies in the quality of educa- 
tion. The high schools and colleges prepare only students who are 
to be exploited as clerks and subordinate staff of the British 
administrative and commercial machineries. This education has 
been . aptly described as merely clerical as it is neither cultural nor 
vocational, not to speak of technical. The general run of teachers 
is untrained for the profession, is handicapped by small salaries and 
less estimation and there is little incentive for men of the right sort 
to enter the teaching profession. Out of a total of 204 thousand 
vernacular teachers less than 70 thousand were trained in the year 
in the ill-equipped training colleges and schools. Out of a 
100 thousand Anglo-vernacular teachers less than 35 thousand 
received any training ! 

The official figures for 1919-20 show that the number of pupils 
attending colleges rose from *064 to *066 millions; in secondary schools 
the number increased from 1*21 million to 1*28 million and in 
primary schools from 5*9 millions to 6*1 millions. The percentage 
of the population under instruction varies in the different provinces, 
ranging from 4*48 to 4*18 in Madras, Bombay, and Bengal to 2*57 to 
2‘15 in the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces 
and Behar and Orissa. 

Primary education , — For more than a decade past incessant 
attempts have been made to extend primary education in the country 
but these have all been foiled by government opposition to all 
schemes proposed. So long the policy of the Government has been 
to help only those classes of institutions which offer a recruiting 
ground for their subordinate services for carrying on their adminis- 
trative machinery. Becently, however, owing to increased pressure 
which could not be withstood, Primary Education Acts have been 
passed in the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bombay, Behar and 
Orissa, Bengal, Madras and the Central Provinces, but no substan- 
tia] work has yet been done owing to the lack of funds, age-long 
inertia, and want of bona-fide intentions. Under the new Beformed 
Governments, however, education has become a subject transferred 
to the control of Indian Ministers and their work in this sphere 
is being keenly watched. In Bombay which is far ahead of the 
other provinces in educational reforms attempt is being made to 
open up primary schools in every village with 1000 inhabitants and 
then in each village with 600 inhabitants. During the year under 
review, a Primary Education Act was passed by the Central Pro- 
vinces, allowing compulsion to be introduced for both sexes between 

12 
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the ago limits of 6 and 14. lii Madras also an Elementary Education 

Bill was passed wil.h a provision of compulsory admission on half- 

fees of poor pupils belonging to ther backward classes. In Bengal no 

serious attempt* has yet been made, and so too in the other 

provinces. 

In University education^ a great fillip has been given by the 
monumental report of the Sadler Committee, The central idea 
of the lengthy recommeiulationa which that committee made was to 
have centralised unitary Universities in the big towns. The 
essence of this system is the constitution of the University as a 
unitary teaching body wherein all formal instruction is given by 
University ofKcors under the direct control of university authorities 
without the interposition of collegiate education between these 
authorities and the students. Their recommendations with regard 
to the Calcutta Univorsily have not, however, been still acted 
upon, as the CTOvt. of India has not placed funds at the disposal 
of the University. The long deferred Dacca University Bill 
which sot up an organisation of the unitary residential type upon 
the model provided by (he 8adler Committee was passed into law 
in March 1920 and Mr. Hartog, one of the members of that Commit- 
tee, has been appointed its first Vice-Chancellor. Towards the 
close of the year a new University came into existence at Lucknow, 
much on the same plan as at Dacca. These are still struggling to 
stand on their feet as funds are not forthcoming. The Calcutta 
University has been transferred over to the control of the Bengal 
government from the Government of India by legislation in 
March 1921. 

Amongst the Mahomedans there has lately come a great desire 
for higher education of the western standard in which they are 
considerably backward as compared with the Hindus. Educational 
Conferences especially for Mahomedans are held in almost all 
provinces annually to consider how to make increased efforts for 
the education of the community, but in the year under review the 
critical political situation of Islam arising out of the dismember- 
ment of lurkey and the alienalion of Moslem Holy Places has 
blurred all other domestic reforms. Towards the close of the year 
the M. A. 0 College, Aligarh, was raised to the status of a centralis- 
ed r^idential University. In Bombay a now Government Mahome- 
dan College is under contemplation. In Madias two new training 
schools, one for masters and the other for women teachers, have 
been opened. tho Uniind Provinces steps are being taken to 
^ve increased facilities for Mahomedan students. Apart however, 
from Government measures backed by demand on the part of the 
aristrocracy, there has not been, any appreciable rousing in the 
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spirit of Moslems for oational education. The old College of Aligarh 
i s still run along western lines. • The national awakening of Indian 
Moslems has not yet reached the level of demanding an educational 
system to be controlled and guided by their own nationals. 

Increasing demands have of late been made in Female education 
but for lack of state aid no substantial improvement has yet been 
made. At the present moment there are 16 women's colleges and 
some 118 moribund training schools for women. The majority are 
still worked in the old groove now so obsolete and ill-suited for 
modern requirements, borne 1200 women are undergoing University 
education, and about 3500 in training schools, Throughout India 
only 1*38 million women and girls are under instruction of any kind, 
Increased education amongst the women population, the bedrock 
of increased mass literacy and a higher social order, is a problem to 
which a foreign exploiting bureaucracy can hardly bo expected to 
give its attention, but people themselves are deterred from making 
their own arrangements owing to the all round distrust that has come 
over western materialistic schemes which alone are now before them. 
In Bombay some progress has boon made in this direction and the 
new Women's University at Poona is a landmark in National pro- 
gress. 

Technical education in India is none worth the name. There 
are some 80 so called Colleges and schools in the whole of India but 
they are all miserably equipped and are of little value. Some 6000 
students are undergoing instruction in those institutions. In Punjab 
a now government Institution of Corameicc has been opened at 
Lahore. There are only 1 Engineering Colleges in India and some 
17 schools for subordinate engineers and over^ers, imparting instuc- 
tion to some 12,00 students. Technical educauon has not so far 
rec ived is proper share of state aid, though o far back as 1919 
the Industrial Commission strongly urged the point on the atien- 
tion of Govt, All t- ^ provfnoos, except Bengal and Burma, hfl^e 
their provincial agricultural colleges of wh’ch that at Poona in 
Bombay is far \ ’.jad of the others, thanks to the-’ noble exertions of 
its late principJ Dr. Harold Mann. 

« 

National Education. 

The educational problem now facing the coi *^ry is ver> 
ous. The only method by which the ideal of nationhood c^n spread 
among the vast populatio?), including as It does a multitude of 
races, castes and creeds, is through a genuine system of national 
education. The revival of the movement of National Education, first 
started in Bengal fifteen years ago, was the greatest move made 
in the latter part of the year under review in the educational progress 
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of the country. It was led by Mahatma Gandhi and supported by a ^at 
volume of public opinion struggling to free itself from the politaoo- 
educational helotago of the official system of Education. The basis of 
this education is to develop the native vernaculars. The present 
education in Government schools, as rightly remarked by the 
0. F. Andrews, had beneath it a substratum of fear and servility, 
fear that the huge educational machinery of the government is based 
on force and militarism — a view intensified and made palpable by 
the atrocities committed by the late authors of Martial Law in the 
Punjab on the thousands of innocent school boys at Lahore and Amnt- 
sar. It is not possible in this short review to delineate the progress of 
National Education in India, but some idea of the work, especially 
on its political side, has been given on pages 129-34. The first 
National University was founded on the 16th November 1920 at 
Ahmedabad with Mahatma Gandhi as the Chancellor and Mr. Qid- 
wani as the Principal. Another National College was opened at Surat 
on the 26th November by Mr. V. T. Patel. Mr. P. K. Basu of Bengal 
was the Principal. At Patna Mr. Mazharul Haque opened a National 
school on the 22nd Nov. with Mr. R. K. Nandkeolyar as the Principal. 
On December 11th Mr. C. R. Das opened a National school at Dacca 
and on Dec. 13th M. Gandhi opened the new National Educational 
Institute at Calo’^^^a. Other National schools and Colleges have 
since boon opened of which an account will be given in the next 
issue of the Eegister, 

To those who believe it is not possible to nationalise education 
without Government aid, Mr. Gandhi gives some facts and fiigures. — 


*‘Tbr total expcM'diturc on primary, Secondary and Higher 
ing all educational departments, for the yeai PJ 18-19 was lls. 
crores. It w^as mot as folrow's : — 

Government Treasury 

Local Funds 

Municipal Funds 

Fees 

Public Funds 


Education, includ* 
1129 lacs or 11*29 

Lacs 

393 

174 

149 

319 

196 


1129 

Thus it will be seen that wlnlo the Government spent 3'92 crores and the 
Municipalities and local Uoanln Ks. 2 2H crores, the people spent from their own 
purse directly Us. 6' H crores. A good part of Government contribution was 
spent tow'ards the upkeep of iheir own costly Educational Services. 

The total amount spent on secondary education was Ks. 3‘67 crores. It 
was met as follows : — 


Qovernnirnt Treasury 
Municipal and Local Boards 

Fees 

Public and Charitable Trusts 


Lacs 

94*75 

26-36 

166 

80 
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. ThnB less than one-fourth waa spent by Ooremnieat, little more .than .one- 
fourth by Government and Manioipalities combined, while the rest was borne 
by the people directly, , 

These figures show that practically the people themselves finance the Govern- 
ment education system while all along the hallucination is entertained that the 
Gcvernment does everything in the way of educating the people. If we get rid 
of this hallucination and further decide upon curtailing the useless and 
costly paraphernalia, we can very easily make education independent of 
Government control, stand on its own legs and make improvements necessary 
to suit i^^to the needs of the country.'’ 

In Bengal in 1919-20. 

In Bengal Institutions, both public and private, increased from 
51,701 to 52,879 or by 1,178, while pupils attending these institu- 
tions increased from 1,931,535 to 1,935,909 or by 22,374. The 
increase of 1,178 institutions is the net result of a loss of 219 in the 
number of private institutions as against a gain of 1,397 in that of 
public institutions. Public Institutions increased from 49,228 to 
50,620 ; while private institutions decreased from 2,478 to 2,269. 
The number of pupils in public institutions increased from 1,862,326 
to 1,886,599 or by 24,273 ; and that of pupils in private institutions 
decreased from 69,209 to 67,310 or by 1,899. The decrease was 
due to adverse economic conditions, the devastation caused by the 
Eastern Bengal cyclone and the prevalence of epidemic diseases. Of 
the total number of pupils in all classes of schools 1,611 175 were 
males and 342,734 females, as compared with 1,605,649 and 3,26, 
889, respectively in the preceding year. 

There are 63 arts and professional colleges, 603 high schools, 
1,827 middle schools, 46,240 primary and 1,527 special schools. The 
corresponding figures for the previous year were 63,847 ; 1,966 ; 44, 
925 and 1,432, respectively. 399 of these institutions were under 
the direct management of Government, and 3.018 under that of 
district boards and municipilities ; while 39,989 institutions were 
aided and 7,214 unaided. The corresponding figures for the prece- 
ding year were 41,22,976, 38,671 and 7,164 respectively. 

The total expenditure on public instruction increased during the 
year under report from Re. 2,77,57,635 to Es, 3,01,92,891 or by 
Bs. 24,25,256. Of this ammount Es. 25,22,304 represented direct 
and 96,70,687 indirect expenditure as compared with Es. 
1,94,27,078 and Rs. 83,30,657 respectively, in the pre- 
vious year. Of the total expenditure Rs. 1,00,05,332 came 
from Provincial revenues ; District and Municipal funds 
contributed Rs^ 13,38,693 and Rs. 2,06,030 respectively ; while 
the contributiems from fees and other private sources amounted 
respectively, to Rs. 1,31,58^444, and Rs. 54,84,392. Tbe corres- 
ponding figures for the previous year were Es. 86,27,261 ; Es. 13, 
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36,207 ; Re. 1,94,708; Rs. 1,26,64,883 and Rs. 49,34.581 respectively 

On the 31st March, 1920, there were 36 arts colleges in Bengal 
(including 3 women's colleges). The number of students in these 
colleges waiS 21, 567 against 20,780 returned for preceding year. 
The expenditure on those colleges increased from Rs. 21,07,604 
to Re. 23,24,083. Eight colleges were under Government manage- 
ment and one was under municipal management, while 13 were 
aided and 14 unaided. During the year under review the average 
cost of a college was Rs. 64,558 and that of educating a student 
Rs. 107-12-2. The cost of each student to Provincial revenues 
works out at Rs 36-5-7. 

The number of arts colleges for men was 33 ; of these Govern- 
ment maintained 7, a municipal body 1 and private associations 25. 
The number of students rose from 20,616 to 21,380; of these 
18,745 were Hindus and 2,332 Muhammadans, while 303 belonged to 
other communities. The corresponding 6guros for the preceding 
year were 18,160, 2,076 and 380 respectively. 

The total expenditure on arts colleges for men, which amount- 
ed to Rs. 22,45,855, showed an increase of Rs. 207,028 over the 
expenditure of the preceding year. 

The total number of secondary schools of all ' types and grades 
decreased from 2,813 to 2,800. The number of pupils declined 
from 404,469 to 397,987, i.e., by 6,482. The gross direct expendi- 
ture increased from Rs- 96,17,419 to Hs, 1,00,31,351. The average 
cost of secondary school was Rs. 3,582,13, and the cost of educat- 
ing a pupil Rs, 25*33. 

The total number of primary schools for boys and girls rose 
from 46,925 to 47,240 ; and the num' jr of pupils attending those 
schools increased from 1,384,201 to 1,409,814. The expenditure 
rose from Rs. 48,02,756 to Rs. 49,45,625. The average cost of a 
primary school; and of educating a pupil in it during the year was 
Rs, 106-25-3 and Rs. 3-8-1 respectively. The number of primary 
schools for Indian boys increased from 34,271 to 34,856, i.e., by 585. 
Of these, 3,i31 were returned as upper primary and 31,725 as lower 
primary schools. The corresponding figures for the previous year 
wore 3,138 and 31,133, respectively. A comparison of the two years' 
figures reveals that upper primary schools decreased by 7, while 
lower primary schools increased by 592. The number of pupils 
attending primary schools for Indian boys on :he 31st March 1920 
was 1,151,988 as agaiuct 1,144,381 returned oii the same date of 
the preceding year ; these figures .show an increase of 7,605 pupils. 

The number of the public institutions of all classes for Indian 
girls on the 31st March 1920 increased to 11,543 against 10,811 
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returned on the corresponding date of the previous year. Of these, 

3 v^ere arts colleges, 2 training colleges, 13 high schools, 54 middle 
schools, 11,366 primary schools, 10 trainniug schools and 95 other 
special schools. The corresponding figures for the preceding year 
were 3,2, 13, 48, 10638, 9 and 100 respectively. The number of 
pupils, including girls reading in mixed schools, increased from 307, 
773 to 323,992, or by 16,219. Of this number, 149,088 were 
Hindus, 166,843 were Muhammadans and 8,061 belonged to other 
communities. It will be noticed that while the number of Hindu 
girls increased by 229 only, that of Muhammadan girls increased by 
15,759. 

In Madras— 1919-20. 

In Madras the number of public institutions increased during 
the year from *2,879, to 34,288, i.s., by 1,409, and their strength 
from 1,583,000 to 1,626,000 t.e., by 43,000, the increase represent- 
ing 4*3 per cent, and 2*7 per cent, respectively, as compared with 
ri per cent, and 2 per cent, in the previous year. Private institu- 
tions fell from 4,003 with a strength of 110,000 to 3,767 with a 
strength of 104,300, showing a decrease of 5' 9 per cent, in number 
and 5*1 per cent, in strength. The increase in the number and 
strength of public institutions was specially noticeable in the case of 
elementary schools owing to the opening by local bodies of over 

1.000 elementary schools. There were 33,378 schools with 

1.434.000 pupils on the 31st March 1920, against 32,009 schools 
with 1,401,000 pupils, respectively, on the corresponding date of the 
previous year. Expenditure on these schools rose from Bs. 80'40 
lakhs to Bs. 91*39 lakhs and the average cost of a primary school 
and that of a pupil was Bs. 276-14-0 and Bs, 6-6-0, respectively. 

The number of elementary schools for Indian boys rose from 
29,938 to 30,989 and the number of boys from 1,250,000 to 1,269, 
000 and their total cost rose from Bs. 66' 14 lakhs to Bs. 74*15 lakhs 
and the average cost of educating each pupil from Bs. 4-15.0 to 
Bs. 5-13-0. 

The total expenditure on education rose during the year from 
Bs. 248 lakhs to Bs. 266*69 lakhs, i.e., an increase of Bs. 18-1/2 
lakhs' of 7-1/2 per cent, as compared to 10 per cent, in the previous 
year. To this increase public funds contributed Bs. 13-1/2 lakhs 
and private funds Bs. 5 lakhs as compared with 15-1/2 lakhs and 
Bs. 6 l^khs, respectively, in the previous year. 

The total number of students in all the colleges for men and 
women was 8,230, as against 7,972 last year. Of these 6,086 were in 
the 13 first-grade colleges for men. In the .first grade colleges 2,930 
students were reading for the Intermediate lescamiuatioPi . Tbeitt.. 
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were in all 19 second-grade colleges as against 18 last year. The 
total number of students reading in them was 1,903 as against 
1,705 last year. The women students numbered 8. The Salem 
College is the only one under Municipal control. 

Secondary Education, — The total strength of public secondary 
schools for Indian boys rose from 143,277 to 148,922, the percentage 
of increase being 3‘9 as against 2*1 in the previous year. The 
number of girls reading in secondary schools for boys rose from 
1,618 to 1,773. The number of teachers employed in secondary 
schools for boys advanced from 6,380 to 6,676 or by 3*1 per cent, 
as against 9*4 per cent in the previous year. 

Elementary education. — The number of public elementary schools 
for Indian boys increased from 29,938 in 1918-19* to 30,989 in 1919- 
20, by 3*6 per cent. The strength in them increased during the 
year from 1,249,926 to 1,269,013 or by r6 per cent. The number 
of part-time and night schools also increased from 1,2991 to 1,798. 
The percentage of male pupils to the male population was 6*4, which 
is only slightly higher than the corresponding percentage of 6*3 in 
the year 1918-19. The net increase in the total number of public 
schools was 1,051. 

The total number of teachers employed in public schools increas- 
ed from 51,280 in 1918-19 to 63,902 in 1919-20, the increase 
being 5*1 per cent. The number of trained teachers increased from 
18,335 to 19,409 or by 5*8 per cent. The percentage of trained 
teachers to the total number of teachers employed remained the 
same as in the last year, 36. The number of trained teachers 
in a total of 11,883 schools managed by teacher managers was very 
low being only 2,269. 

FmaU Education. — The total number of schools for Indian girls 
rose from 2,277 in 1911-19 to 2,663. The increase in the number 
of scholars waus 13,621 or 3’9 per cent, which represent a total of 
347,122. The three colleges for women continued to make steady 
progress and the number of ladies attending them increased from 
208 to 241. There was an increase of 4 in the number of secondary 
schools of girls, which totalled 44. Their strength rose from 6,869 
to 8,082 or by 17*7 per cant. The number of girls in secondary 
boys schools was 1,773, as against 1,618 in the previous year, thus 
making a grand total 9,420 girls receiving secondary education. 
These were 2367 elementai'y girls* schools with 166, 289* girls. 
New schools opened numbered 494. Girls reading in boys* schools 
numbered 176,974. Out of 6,867 teachers in giplg schools male 
teachers numbered 2,381. For women there were 26 traininff 
schools with 1127 students. 
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In thn Piiniab — 1919-20. 

In the Punjab number of pulblio inetitutione ioorensed bj 415 
(against 125 last year) and now stands at 7,182. The number of 
scholars is 464,272, an increase of 32,644 (against 11,584 last year). 
Of this total 60,672 are girls, whose numbers have increased by 
3,041. Expenditure on education increased by Bf. 17,91,766 and 
now amounts to Rs. 1,41,93,952. In addition tp these figures for 
public institutions there is to be recorded an expansion of private 
institutions from 2,198 to 2,479 and of scholars in such schools 
from 45,572 to 53,717. Altogether there are 9,661 inttitutions, 
public and private. The total number of scholars under instruction 
ill public and private institutions is 517,989 showing a total increase 
of 40,789 for the year. The total expenditure from Provincial and 
Imperial revenues increased from Bs. 56,69,078 to Bs. 64,12,708. 
The expenditure from district and municipal funds also rose from 
Bs. 13,50,620 to Rs. 17,28,145 and from Bs. 5,40,197 to Be. 
6,94,110 respectively. The fee income shows an increase from Bs. 
22,05,752 to Bs. 31,19,445. Grants amounting to Bs. 19,62,997 
were paid by Government to district boards and Bs. 2,30,453 to 
municipal committees. 

Colkgiaie Education , — Number of colleges remained at 11 for 
Arts, 1 for Oriental Studies, 1 for women’s ; total 13 colleges. Very 
soon after the close of the year, however, four Intermediate 
colleges were opened ; two by Government at Multan and Ludhiana, 
one D. A. V. at Bawalpindi and due founded by Bai Sahib Lala 
Banarsi Das at Ambala. The number of students increased by 62 in 
Arts Colleges for men ; by 8 in the women’s college, but decreased by 
26 in the Oriental College. The total figures (4,604) show 
an increase of 34. 

Secondary Education , — The number of secondary schools rose from 
454 to 828 and the number of scholars attending them from 115,526 
to 163,899. Vernacular middle schools increased from 164 to 491, 
an increase of 199 per cent., and the number of pupils attend- 
ing these schools rose from 28,480 to 63,104, an increase of 121 per 
cent. Increase in High schools (15) is under 10 per cent., with a 
rise (6,123) in the number of pupils. Middle Anglo- vernacular 
schools also show a growth (32 schools) of 23 per cent, in number 
and 26 per cent, in pupils (7,626). 

The total direct expenditure rose by about 25 per cent., viz., 
from Bs. 32,65,990 to Rs. 40,91,882. Of this Bs. 16,76,618 
is derived from fees and Rs. 5,89,389 from private sources. The 
number of teachers in secondary schools rose from 6,638 to 7,659. 
Of these 6,177 are trained or certificated. Including teachers of 
special subjects there is thus one teacher to 21*6 pupils. 

12(a) 
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The Statistics of Education in the other provinces for 1918-19 

is given in the fbllowing table : — 



& 0. TJ. P. 

C. P. 

Bomb. 

For Males : — 





Arts Colleges 

Stiideut's in' „ 

High schools 
Students in ,, 

Primary schools 
Students in ,, 

7 

lU 

85,917 

m,05% 

589,^19 

15 

4,998 

155 

45,190 

11,507 

661,905 

4 

937 

44 

4,683 

3,84t 

241,800 

10 

4,985 

133 

46,075 

10,647 

557,669 

Total Males 

(S19,6H 

772,228 

308,796 

631,743 

Porcentage to population 

49 

84 

4'5 

6'6 

For Females. — 





Arts Colleges 

Students in „ 

High schools 

Students in „ 

Primary schools 
Students in ,, 

4 
799 
• 9,600 
105,887 

4 

68 

94 

2,704 

1,146 

68,558 

7 

81 

324 

3,913 

134 

39 

6,850 

1,821 

144,136 

Total Females 

109,482 

75,821 

38,951 

165,663 

Percentage to population 

'68 

'87 

‘56 

1‘8 

Expenditure in thousand Rupees 




From Provincial Revenues 
,, Local Funds 
„ Municipal „ 

Total from Public Funds 
From Fees. 

From other sources. 

8,112 

t,797 

167 

5,076 

2,483 

1,392 

5,690 

3,338 

572 

9,600 

8,664 

3,983 

3,416 

802 

433 

4,651 

667 

652 

10.470 

883 

1,766 

13,118 

3,654 

2,746 


11, U7 5,870 19,618 


Qrand Total of Expend ; 


National Movement 

India 1920 




India ip 1 920 

India in 1920 saw the birth of the new Indian Nationalism 
which has risen in protest against the last great autocratic power 
in the world. Bussia, Austria and Germany, and even China, have, 
as a result of the last great War, freed themselves from the high 
heels of imperialistic tyranny, and Egypt and Ireland are now in a 
^death*BtruggIe to secure their national freedom, and India too is 
not lagging far behind. The reign of terror of 1919 in the Punjab, 
the great religious humiliation of the Moslems imposed by the 
Treaty of Severes (p. 186), the exhibition of the spirit of racial 
domination by the Europeans and Anglo-Indians during the 
Dyer controversy (pp. 209-24), the huge economic unrest inevitably 
coming as an aftermath of the great War and the consequent spiritual 
upheaval in the minds of men, and, last of all, the percussion of an alien 
bureaucratic rule on a self-conscious emasculated people, have contribu- 
ted to lash up even such a somnolent country like India to rise to the 
spirit of the times. Out of the agony of heart of the 300 mil- 
lions of the most wretched people on earth, fallen absolutely through 
their own fault from the highest pinnacle of glory and power down 
to the lowest dregs of humanity in the course of less than two 
centuries, a new weapon of self-preservation is being rapidly 
forged ahead. They have come to learn the basis of all their woe 
and have understood the brutal strength of the power that is 
arraigned against them, but India’s soul seems to be now in revolt, 
And she is passing now through a period of training in soul-force. 

At the beginning of 1920 the country had just emerged from the 
deliberations of the great national assemblies. The Indian National 
Congress orenpied itself almost solely with the matter which 
was then, and has since been ever more, stirring the 
depths of the whole nation. Its executive was set upon the 
task of finding out and making known to the world the whole 
truth about the dark doings in the Punjab during the last Martial 
law regime. It passed strong resolutions on the atrocities committed 
by the Government officials, condemned -Lord Chelmsford, the Vice- 
roy, and urged his recall. It took very little interest in the Beform 
Act of 1919 and was with difficulty persuaded by Messrs. Gandhi and 
Tilak to accept it with reservation. The Moderate party, 
however, pUdged to support the Beforms in all case, lightly passed 
by the happenings of the Punjab and occui>ied itself in thoroughly 
oo'operating with the government to make the reforms a success. 
The Moslem agitation over the Ehilafat affair was another 
stirring development during the year. It was started by 
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the famous Ali Brothers as soon as ‘they were released from their 
long and cruel internment in January 1920. Through their incessant 
activity Indian AfoBlema were galvanised into joiat action and their 
unted voice was raised in protest against the dismember- 
meint of the Turkish Empire, and especially of the Muslim 
Holy places. This was their reply to the Anti-Turk crusade started 
in England. By the middle of the year events began to 

move rapidly and soon after the gathering storm of popular 
agitation began to take a definite shape. The non-official and 
official reports on the Punjab in 1919 were issued by the end of May 
-and then came the publication of the proposed Turkish Treaty. 
Public agitation rose at once to a white heat. The atmos- 
phere was tingling with excitement. The Dyer debate in 
Parliament in July 1920 lashed up the Anglo-Indians into a 
state of frenzy. A virulent campaign of hatred of Indians was 
carried on in the reptile Anglo-Indian press. Moslem feeling 
was raised to a violent .pitch. All sections of the Indian people, 
moderates and nationalists alike, chafed under the inequity of 
the Hunter Beport. It was in such a state of the country that 
M. Gandhi came forward with his gospel of soubforce and universal 
love. He took the load of Hindus and Moslems alike, joined them 
in one brotherhood, assuaged acerbated feelings, and turned the 
angry and excited mood of the Indian nation into the channel of 
self-suffering and non-co-operation. The essence of his doctrine is : 
“Kesist not evil, for by resistance it groweth more ”, Against the 
virus of western materialism and the brood of evils that it has 
produced eating into the vitals of society, Gandhi’s panacea is to 
turn the human mind inside towards the soul. Cease to co-operate 
with Satan and his institutions, purify your soul by self-suffering, 
forgot hate and pride and power, and let universal love enbalm 
life,— such is the new gospel. In politics it preaches : turn your 
face from the “satanic government,” and it falls from its own sheer 
weight. Gandhi invited the Viceroy, invited the groat autocrats of 
the British official and non-official world, invited the great aristo- 
cratic houses, invited all and sundry, but they heeded not, 
—only the great illiterate, suffering and toiling masses of India, 
labourers, artisans, agriculturists, and the millions of Moslems suffer- 
ing the greatest hamiliation of their lives, namely, that of religion, 
at once accepted him as theii great Teacher and since then prominent 
nationalists are more and more coming into his fold. The success of 
the new gospel, which has in it *ho promise of a world-movement, 
will be the measure of bureaucratic' oppression, and Gandhi still 
hopes and prays that the J^tenml Fashioi er of things may yet dis- 
enthrono Satan from the hearts of the modern torturers of humanity. 



Lord Sinha*8 Arrival 

la January 1920 the various deputations that had been sent 
last year to England to place their views before the joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee on the Indian Reforms returned and landed at 
Bombay. Under the lead of Mesrs. Tilak, Patel, Jinnah and others 
public meetings were held to recount their wofk in England. On 
January 1 6th Lord Sinha along with Mr. Basu, too, arrived in India 
and landed at Bombay. Great as was his lordship’s fame abroad 
the reception that was accorded to him was in tune with his’ 
achievements. Emperor, Statesmen, Princes, Ministers of England 
and Presidents of the two greatest Republics, Prance and the United 
States, before them all Lord Sinha not only carried himself high but 
also the name of his country amongst the nation of the world. During 
his two day’s stay in Bombay, almost all the great political bodies, 
Princes, commercial magnates and politicians, joined together in 
fetoiiig and welcoming him and giving joyous banquets in his 
honour. His presence infused new life into the gradually dying 
race of Moderates who now came forward to start their 
campaign of co-operation with the Government. The rousing 
reception and the universal cordiality showered on his lordship 
all round, however, for once tempted him into an unjudioious 
excursion into the field of Indian politics before he had time to 
use his plummet. In all his speeches he poured forth his grateful 
heart in paying glowing tributes to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford, at that time the worst hated man in India, and laboured 
much in reiterating what India had got by the new Reforms. 
There was not even a passing reference in his speeches to the 
Punjab and the wrongs from which lacerating Indian feeling was at 
that time suffering. The effect of this false step and self-absorption 
was soon seen in the country. From a rousing reception from 
every body at Bombay, he landed a few days later into a storm 
of abuse at Calcutta. 

A large and influential gathering of members of the Western 
National Liberal Association met at the Taj Mahal Hotel for 
welcoming Lord Sinha when Sir Dinshaw Wacha, on behalf 
of the Association, eulogised the services rendered by Lord 
^Sinha in the enactment of the Reform Act which Sir Dinshaw 
went so far as to characterise as a Charter of Indian Liberty, monu- 
mental and epoch-making in history! Sir Dinshaw hoped that the act 
would be worked successfully during the transitional and probationary 
period, and that progress would not be retarded by unreasonable oppo- 
sition and calculated obstruction. The moderate party was unanimous 
in the determination to work the Act for all it was worth and earn 
further advance, and felt highly grateful to the Joint Parliamentary 
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Committee, members of both the Houses of Parliament, the Secretary 
of State and Lord Sinha for their services in carrying the Reform 
Bill to the Statute Book. They wore also proud of the signal 
triumph achieved by Lord Sinha as the first Indian to be raised to 
the British Peerage and as the first Indian Under- Secretary of State. 
If only India Had- a long line of men like Lord Sinha, they thought, 
India would reach the goal of Jull responsible Self-Government sooner 
than many of the opposite camp anticipated. 

Lord Sinha’s Reply 

In reply Lord Sinha first poured forth his heart-felt tribute to 
the servicas rendered by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu in the 
matter of Indian reforms and pointedly testified to the genuine 
zeal with which Lord Chelmsford had worked in giving practical 
shape to the policy of responsible Government to be. given to India 
in the near future. Continuing he said — 

“Gentlemen, I believe we Lave got more than wc cxpeeteil. When I left 
India on the last oecasion about iifteeii or sixteen months ago. one of the great 
commercial magnates of Bombay, whom it is rny privilege to call a friend, told 
me that if there were no reform other than iiscal reform or fiscal autonomy, he 
for one would be perfectly Batishe^i with that. Well, have wc not got it ? 

**Tho8e who have read with care the Report of the Joint Committee will 
bear me out that their recommendation is that with regard to fiscal matters. 
India shall have the same light to regulate her policy .as all other Dominions of 
Ilis MLajesty (Applause). You may ask wliy has it not been embodied in the 
Statute, and periiaps judging from how things proceed in India and judging from 
the suspicion and d'.btrufit with which we weie accustomed, 1 am lorry to say, 
but I hope it will no longer be bo, the Buspicion and tlistrust with which we look 
upon all declarations of policy, incluthiig the one which I have just mentioncxi, 
even the fact tliat it is not in the Statute, will perliaps be used for the purpose 
of saying that it is a mere pious wisli expressed on behalf of the Joint Com- 
mittee in no manner binding upon Parliament and not conceding in reality 
the boon of being able to adjust our libcal policy. 1 assure you, gentlemen, that 
it is my conviction that nothing can be a greater mistake than that. The Joint 
Committee themselves have gwen the reason why it is not in the Statute, because 
if you look high and low among the Dominions you will not find any enactment 
to that effect ; for in theory and in law the British Parliament is supreme over 
not only India and Great Britain and Ireland, but over all the Dominii ns of His 
Majesty. Therefore, there could not l>e in the Parliamentary Statute any 
enactment, restricting the autliority of the Parliament. If it were, there is 
nothing to prevent tlic nc-xt I'arlmment from repealing that and from having 
another policy declared. J believe, as has been well said, so far as the Joint 
Committee Report and so far as the Act are concerned, there is no pretence of 
giving with one hand and taking it away with another. Indeed, to my thinking, 
the whole future is in our hands. It is for us to make or mar it. It will depend 
on the spirit of harmony and co-operation which we bring to bear upon the 
working of these reforms. Indeed it will be impossible to work it without that 
spirit of unity and co-opeiation. 1 rejoice to find that all sections of opinion in 
India are agreed upon this, Uiat this measure has got to be worked for all it is 
worth, and if worked in the spirit which I hav« just mentioned, it will lead ns 
wituin a reasonable distance of time to the long wished for conbummation.’’ 
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THE SIHHA RBOBPTTOH 

Lord Sinha’s Sin 

Nationalists in India were cross with Lord Sinha, inspite of 
his glorious achievements, because of his famous speech in the Lords 
during the passage of the Reforms Bill when he declared that ‘’India 
is not yet fully equipped for complete selLOovernment and I will be 
not so rash as to attempt to predict when she will be/’ And now 
the triumphal manner in which he chose to throw out messages and 
lessons to his countrymen, and the panegyric which he showered on 
all those who were directly connected with the launching of the 
Reforms, touched national feeling at its sore spot. For ever since 
the fateful events of the Punjab in April 1919 the name of Lord 
Chelmsford was everywhere an anathema, and just at this juncture 
when Lord Chelmsford was following the traditional viceregal policy 
of breaking into the heart the promise made into the ear in the 
matter of the King’s Proclamation, Lord Sinha’s admirers fell into 
the error of giving political colour to a reception which should have 
been purely personal. On this ground alone there was not the Jeast 
difference of opinion amongst the intelligentsia throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. But at Calcutta two days later, on 
the 18th January, the moderates tried to rehabilitate their party 
under the Bombay utterances of Lord Sinha and threw down 
the challenge that the public at large supported Lord Sinha’s 
politics. This was at once taken up. On the arrival of Lord Sinha at 
Calcutta, he was received at the Howrah station by a very large and 
influential gathering of prominent people and a grand procession was 
organised to take him to a public reception at College Square, Here 
his Lordship was expected to speak as he had spoken in Bombay. 

The route taken by the procession was Howrah Bridge, 
Harrison Road and College Street. Three arch-ways were erected 
on the way and parts of the route were decorated with mottoes in bold 
characters hung up in several places, saying ‘‘Bande Mataram, Bengal 
welcomes you,” “ Peace, unity and fraternity, “ They come laden 
with a nation’s love,” and so on. At College Street and College 
Square, however, were various mottoes hung up in prominent places 
by the nationalists : — 

** India is fit for full autonomy.” 

’’ Did Indians deserve no better Government?” 

“ Rise above slave psychology.” 

" Autonomy for the people and not peerage for the few.” 

“ Liberties for the people and not offices for the few.” 

“ Bondage though guilded is no paitnership.” 

I' Remember Jallianwallah Bagb.” 

“ Co-operate with General Dyer? ”, and so oti. 

18 
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lij front of the Senate House, the procession stopped and Lord 
Sinba was greeted by his friends but the counter-demonstration by 
the nationalists held immediately in front created a great row and 
in the melee that ensued the moderate demonstration was quietly 
broken up and Lord Sinha was hastily obliged to withdraw himself 
to his home without uttering a single word. 

The counter-demonstration ended with the passing of the 
following resolution : — 

“ That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta is emphatically 
of opinion that Lord Sinha’s expressed opinion on the Reform Act 
in no way represents the views of the majority of our countrymen : 
that the reception accorded to him to-day is not a reception accorded 
on behalf of the public of Calcutta and that it would be disingena- 
ous to represent it in any other light.’’ 

Reception of the Ali Brothers. 

In contrast to the Si nha reception, a glowing episode in the 
political history of this period was the grand public receptions 
which followed in the trail of the famous Ali Brothers and the 
Punjab leaders, since released under the Tloyal Amnesty of 1919, 
as they toured throughout Northern India in a march of triumphal 
procession. Jjahore, Amritsar, and other places of the Punjab 
were the scones of the wildest enthusiasm over the return back to 
their homes of those martyred heroes who had braved the Martial 
Law frightf illness of that infamous O’Dwyerian regime of the 
Punjab of 1919, and of these the most memorable are the historic 
recleption of the Ali Brothers at Delhi and of the Punjab Leaders 
at Calcutta. 

Early in January 1920 Delhi citizens made preparations for the 
reception of thoir beloved leaders in a scale hitherto unparalleled. 
Triumphal arches, artistic decorations, festoons, banners and bunt- 
ing, draperies of silk and hangings of carpet, mottoes in scarlet and 
gold and flags of the silver crescent we*e lavished in profusion 
throughout the main streets, from the shops in the ground floor to 
the house tops. Messrs. Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali arrived 
on January 9th and was received at the station by a crowd estimated 
at 2 lakhs. A long ring of cheers, winding and reverberating 
through the streets, chawks and the narrow lanes ol Delhi, which has 
never been heard or witnessed within its ramparts since the begin- 
ning of British rule in India, gave a sombre impression to the scene. 
So tense was popular feeling on the occasion that Government 
thought it flt to withdraw the mBitary and the armed polibe from 
the place and for two days the town waa vertually in the hands 6f the 
Ali Brothers and the populace. Dr. Ansari read the most touching 
message of welcome and Maulan^ H$sau Niz^yi read the folldwing 



address on behalf of the oitiaens ot Delhi and presented it in two 
separate silver caskets to the two brothers amidst thundering peals 
of applause. 

The most significant incident of the day came when Lala 
Shanker Lai and Shiva Narain, the Home Buie heroes of Delhi, 
were presented to the Ali Brothers. Standing on the raised platform 
and facing the huge audience, for moment stilled as if by a spell, 
the great Moslem leaders clasped their Hindu brethren in their 
arms and kissed each otheri Up rose from the sea of human heads 
a tumultuous roar of enthusiasm and for a time Hindus and Moslems 
gave themselves up to an orgy of mutual embraces. So solemn 
was the occasion and so moving the spectacle of this reilnion of 
long-lost Hindu-Moslem brotherhood that tears flowed in streams 
and enthusiasm was broken in sobs. In silence then the formal 
business was gone through. Several purses of gold and garlands 
studded with gold Mohurs were then presented to the great Moslem 
patriots. 

The following is the translation of the address presented to the Ali 
Brothers : — 

*«Honoured Patriotfi, Demoted Servants of 

It IB nearly live years when your long internment with all Bufferings and 
trials commenced, when wo, the citizens of Delhi, entruBted you to the care 
of God. Let us first bend our knees for grateful contemplation to the 
Protector who has guarded you against the tide of reactionary excesses 
forming the order of the day, who has granted it to the citizens of Delhi and 
the Muslims of India to-day to avail themsilves of your sincere guidance 
and regard of matters spiritual and secular affecting their struggle for 
national existence. The people of Delhi have special occasion to congratulate 
themselves on your restoration to liberty, because you were almost the first 
who undertook the task of dispelling the sombre silence which had befallen 
Delhi following the downfall of the Moghul power, Jt would be ingratitude 
on the part of the citizens of Delhi to foiget that it was due to your efforts that 
Dellu began to meet. Wo cannot forget yours was the lirst voice to awaken the 
the slumbering masses of Delhi, aiul a debt of gratitude under which you have 
allied us is one which we can scarcely hope to repay The unmistakable signs 
of the Hindu Muslim unity and especially of the rcsuscitatiuii ul the Muslim 
community observable m India to-day aUo Ix^ar witness t your invaluable 
services, and your worst enemy cannot attempt to deny you the honoured place 
in the list ot the patriotic workers who are rearing a magniiiceiit temple of human 
prosperity on the bedrock -of freetlora and the rights of man. It vvQuld require a 
volume to enumerate in detail your services regarding the M. A. O, Coll ge, 
Muslim University, galvanizing tlie Muslim community of India through your 
brilliant nevs^spapors ‘Comrade’ and “Haradard” (upon which dcsceiKicd the 
ever-hateful sword of Democles “the Press Act'*), raising funds for the Muslim 
victims of tlie Balkan w‘ar, organizing competent, well-equipptd medical mission 
for tile Turkish wounded, eulightcumg uon-Muslims rcgaruing tie sanctity of 
mosques (which w'as preceded by the heartless mabtaiTe of some jaiihfid Muslims 
at Cawnpore), not to mention the organitatiin of Anjumani KLuddatni Kaala 
and its admirable work to bring about the alleviation and hardships of Hijaz 
pilgrims and the valuable services regarding the Muslim League. Tour co- 
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TcligioniBts, and compatrijts fully value all your soTvicf b, but there emerges 
from your political and religious life one principle which claims the highest 
eminence and has been to us all as a lusttous iileal to achieve. It is none other 
than the example you liave bet us in lirmuessi fearlessness in telling the truth, 
iron resolve, illustrations of iiidomitablo will according to Quranic text which 
says ‘'neither are th»y daunted nor are they unhappy ” Indeed it is an example 
fit to adorn pages of history in letters of gold to light the path ()f our coming 
generations to tlie ultimate goal. It makes clear as noon day that faith, deter- 
mination, sincerity are the three mates which distinguish the true followers of 
the Prophet of Arabia You set before your community and country an example 
of pure, st lfless, genuine patriotism which very largely contributed to the 
deepening of. shallow faith, invigoration of fainting heart and steadying of 
faltering steps. Five years ago there were not many in India wlio had the 
courage of conviction to tleclare openly the commandments of the law of God 
regarding the question of Khilafat and the holy places, but to-day every house 
top is TeMHUiding with o|K*n declaration with these very tenets. It is due to 
you, with which 3*ou have pres(*nt('d your community in your own life, that 
the Mussalmans are determined to-day to make every possible hacrifice for the 
sake of righteousness and faith. Dear Patriots, your restoration to liberty is 
a matter of profound rejoicing to ns, beeaust! we have, at this supreme crisis 
when Muslim work is involved in the life and death struggle, and India has been 
the unfortunate victim to uake<l coercion an<l appalling repression, the privilege 
of benefittiiig by yoLV bincere guidance. Your presence in our midst will 
stimulate our community into solidarity seriouhly imperilled during the last 
fiM* years of agonizing ordeals The foundation stone *of the Iliudu-Muslim 
unity has already boon laid upon wliicli is now rising the superb monument of 
the united nation. Your paiticipation in its up-building will greatly contri- 
bute to t lie aoccleratiou of our aciivity, Uellii of hoary memories has betn 
the :,o(‘ne of many royal arrival and tleparluro I'rinoes and liigli-plaeed func- 
tieuaiMes have gra<!ed tirs c ty willi tlieir presence, ami it lias seen many gorgeous 
proeesbions ,ind rctyal pageant and has discliargi d the duty of welcoming the great 
personages, but it love anil regard with winch emr welcome to you is inspired 
are to be a meahure ( f sp^lnlalle^l,^ ami gt Miinenci-iJ, rarely has similar welcome 
be* n exb'Tideti lo <•! ! It is not euMdr.ory eempl anee witli the uMial eon- 

v( ntiijTi.s tliat < nr \^ol■(ls of w( beme nnn at, (-ii the cioilrary, it is a humble and 
inadequate tr '.mt** ol loxf ISioth i g eaii he mere smreie an (ffoit on our [lart to 
fully appraiM- the h ^Mln yi.ui lile v\ hieii hab imparted us than tiy to a]*pioxi- 
riiate it in tnir lia.ly l ie- Lit us lieu tor,- absuie ^ou that our leal vii iconic to 
you consists in (lu affirmation that our anchor holds ’’ 

The Calcutta Reception 

Meanwhile the Brothers Ali were organising a deputation to 
the Viceroy on the Khilafat <juoslion (see p. l-is), and were moving 
about in tlje cause of tie Khilafat. Pj the middle of February 
public activity in the country centred rour.d the 2nd Khilafat 
conference at Bombay whither the Ali Brothers had gone accompani- 
ed by some of the Pujijab Leaders (sec p. 158). They arrived 
at Calcutta on 22nd February by special train. Tha unprecedented 
demonstration displayed by the public surpassed all similiar demons- 
trations in enthusiasm and ardour, for Hindus, Moslems, Sbikhs 
bfarwaris, Bbaltas and all joined hands. A long precession was 
organised from the Howrah station to a mammoih patidal erected 
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on the Halliday street. Floral gates and arches were erected at 
tho interval of a few paces, and aj^ places there were band stands 
with nahabats and other Indian music. Eomarkable of all, in front of 
tho Marwari association on Harrison Koad, a floral arch was erected 
in the centre of which was placed a large sized picture of Mahommed 
Ali, Sauhat Ali, and their revered mother. This was significent of 
the fusion of Hindu-Moslem interests, as not very long ago an 
unremitting feud used to exist between the Marwaris of Barrabazar 
and the Moslems of the neighbourhood. Tens of thousands of 
people of all shades lined the route of procession and assembled 
at the pandal where mustered all the great congressmen of 
Calcutta and Bengal while the moderates shunned it to a man. 
Mr. B. Chakravarti, tho president, then presented the following 
address on behalf of the Citizens of Calcutta. — 

With Love And Greeting To 

M. Sliaukat Ali, Mr. Satyapal, 

fiala liarkishen Jial, M. A. K. Azad, 

Mr. Duiii Chand, Mr. Narajandas Khauua, 

Dr. Kitclilew, Paudit llambliui Dutt Chowdhury, 

“()n b/half of tlu* citizens of Calcutta, we beg to offer you a greeting of 
cordial and lirotlierly velcome, 

'•We have uotiiiiig to offer you in the shape of rank, riches or honours, nor 
do you c(rne among us clad iu office, authority or power. The bond between 
you and ourselves IS not one of material give an<l take, o1 iav(»urs besin\\.d and 
received, of rewards given or expected: it is oiu* ol cornniou liopes aiui aspira- 
tions, (d a eoiimioii love and service, and may we add, of a eoinmou liaojlity 
to .suffer anil endure. 

“You, (itch of you, ill >our .separate spheres, for sliorl or for long, aeeoiding 
to till- tah* of your y.ir.s, liave suffer.-d and lahnuied in th.- chuhc of your eouniry. 
SiriHMd you, in liumMe and retired walks ot hte, lod.d for (In* led. nipi ;on of 
your suffering fellow -bretlireJi ; other.s, called h\ fi>rtune to r.ank among Mie 
great ones of tlie larth have provt-d their laitJi wlem so maity w< i, false. Uuf, 
g(.ntle or simple, ye all were st^utllast in the luui of dangi r ; and the Altnightv 
has S( t liis crown upon your work by guiivg you Ihi high and eln ii^h. il privd . gc 
of sutler mg for your couti try. Ye were fadhl'nl m ll'e t. tilings <.f life and 
so in ttio fulness of tiirir, God chose ymiiut f o be fan iiiul in many. Jlestt 
you as on a fu-destal of trial and agony ; aial our la aits glow w n h l<>v\ent 
admiration as we think ol the courage, enduianee and j aliLid hrio siu with 
which you bore* up umler tlu' heavy buiden (d high-haiKh d )n< ([Uity. 

“Vo emerge from your tribulations bk<* gold thnee t<sK(| m liie : the stamp 
of the Aluiighty’s grasp IS upvni .>ou and your work: ye are as elution inttru- 
menU in l.iu‘ liauds of your Makor, fasimnud and wi hhd by suff- ynig to work 
out his purpose m the laigc and U mdiei nt economy of the uni versi , ^ e liavo 

laboured and ye have endured, what more du we exet'pl of frail liuniaiuty ? 

“After long periods of suffering and <letentiou yi* have been perm itt*d to 
regain your freeilom and to return to your iinruml places in life : but there 
arc otlieis to whom the blessing of liberty is still denied. To us in Hen gal, 
this thought comes wdth a sense of keen and poignant kitjow', for we cannot 
forget that numbers of <mr youngmen arc still spending wi'ary days and 
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honrs— ^me in the far Anda'nans and some in the jails of Be^ali many amid 
C'rcuTHfca Tices of grievou*? ani intolf^rable hardship. And as we have our port on 
of sufforiiig in Bengal, so have you in the Punjab, so have you in Maharashtra 
and so in other parts of the country. The same tale comes from everywhere 
and iuspite of the King's gracious message, there is desolation at many hearths 
in the land. For all such brothers, privileged to suffer f<»r their motherland, 
our only prayer on this auspiciouH occasion shall be, *May they be strong aiMi 
patient in their suffering even as ye were strong and patient in youi's.* 

We have the honour to remain, 

Your grateful and admiring fellow-countrymen, 

The Citizens of Calcutta. 


The Khilafat & the Punjab 

See pages HBSOS 

During the months of February and March the Ehilafat ques- 
tion was being pressed more and more to the fore, especially by a 
crusade against Turkey started in England and America by several 
Christian Bishops and Imperialists (see posto). Anticipations as 
to the drastic character of the peace terms made their appearance in 
the Press, and ^ho excitement of Indian Muslims was sustained at 
white heat by harrowing messages cabled to India. Great disa ^oint- 
ment was felt at the reply of the Prime Minister to Mr. Mahomed 
All's deputation on the 17th March (see p. 177), Mr. Lloyd 
George explained away the famous pledges previously given to the 
Moslems, much in the same way as Lord Curzon once explained 
away the famous Queen's Proclamation. Excitement rose high. 
The fate of promises solemnly made by a British Prime Minister 
was keenly telt by all classes of people — Hindus and Moslems, 
Moderates and Nationalists. Mr. Saukat Aii, the Khilafat (Secre- 
tary in India, issued a manifesto announcing an all-India Moslem 
demonstration to be held on the 1 9th March. An all-India strike 
wa^* contemplated. Prior to this Mahatma Gandhi had definitely 
decided to take up the Khilafat cause as his own and on March 10th 
had issued the following manifesto. 

‘‘Now a word as to what muy bi' doin' if tUe dL-mau»l8 ari* not granted. The 
barbarous method is warfare, open or secret. This must be ruled out if only 
because it is impracticubli;. If I could but persuade* every one that it is always 
bad, we should gain all lawful ends much quicker. The power that an individual 
or a nation forswea* ing violence generates is a power that is irresistible. But my 
argument to-day against violence is baseti upon pure expediency, i. c', its utter 
futility. Non-co-operation is tlierefore the only remedy hft open to us. It is 
the' cleanest remedy as it is tl»e Uiosl effective, when it is absolutely free from all 
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violence. It beocmea a daty when oo-operation means degradation or humiliation 
or an injury to one’s cherished religions sentiment. England cannot accept a 
meek submission by ns to an unjust usurpation of rights which to Mussalmani 
means a matter of life and death. We may therefore begin at the top as also the 
bottom: Those who are holding offices of honour or emolument ought to give 
them up. Those who b'^long to the menial services under Government should do 
likewise. Non-co-operation does not apply to service under private individuals. 
1 can not approve of th(} threat of ostracism against those who do not adopt the 
remedy of non-co-opernti jn. It is only a voluntary withdrawal alone and is a test 
of poulai feeling and ilissatisfaction. Advice to the soldiers to refuse to serve is 
premature. It is the last, not the first step. We should be entitled to take that 
step when the Viceroy, the Secretary of St>ate ami the Premier leave us. Moreover 
every step withrlrawing cO'Operation has to be taken with the greatest delibera- 
tion. We must proceed slowly so as to ensure retention of silf-control under 
the fiercest heat.” 

The Moslem agitation was taking a serious turn, and the history 
of India of this period would have perhaps been written quite in 
another ink hud not the Mahatma come in and intervened. From 
what appeared to be a perilously angry mood the Mahatma by 
the high example of his own asceticism succeeded in subduing 
Moslem feeling and turned it into an altogether different 
channel. His remarkable figure came ouoe more to the fore, and 
the things which he has been doing since are as remarkable and 
novel as his own personality, and never before since Jesus of 
Nazareth has the world seen the like of it. He was very largely 
responsible for the organisation of tbe National Mourning Day 
on the I9th March. Like the Satyagraba movement of 1919, he 
launched a bolder and newer movement of Non-co-operation based 
on the same old doctrine of the supremacy of soul- force in opposi- 
tion to material might, of national fasting as a means influen- 
cing government, of the irresistible power of passive resistance 
against tbe inequity practised by tbe mighty upon the weak. 
Against the new gospel thus preached Govt, issued a resolution 
warning all Government servants, especially the Moslems, from 
observing the hartal of the 19th^ Inspite of it, however, the hartal 
took place all over India, Gandhi himself leading the Bombay 
organisation, and in tbe public meeting that was held he himself 
moved the only resolution on the paper : — 

'^This meeting of Hindus, Muslims and ocher citizens of 
Bombay ' hereby enters its emphatic protest against the violent 
and irresponsible agitation going on in tbe United Eingdom, 
calculated to wound the deepest susceptibilities of Moslems, 
and therefore of the whole of India, and trusts that not only 
will His Majesty’s Ministers and other statesmen who desire 
the retention of India in the Empire dissociate themseiv^es from 
that agitation but will reassure the inhabitants of India bf the 
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administration of Martial law in the Pui^ab. Regarding this 
Ihe Commissioners say “The the^ory of rebellion or war completely 
broke ilowri before the Hunter Committee, there ^as no proof 
of "organisaiion outside the Poniab and behind the ao*ealled 
conspiracy. And if Martial law was unjustified, much more so was 
its prolongation for nearly two months. The measures taken under 
it wore such as to disgrace any Government calling itself civilized. 
Its inauguration was heralded by the massacre of the innocents at 
the Jallianwala Bagh. The tone of frightfulness set off by General 
Dyer was api>roved by Sir M. O’Dwyer during the two dark months 
that followed. If our figures are correct, and w^e hold them to be so, 
nearly twelve hundred lives wore lost, at least three- thousand six- 
hundred men were wounded and some permanently disabled. The 
vengeance taken was out of all proportion to the wrong done by the 
people and the wrong, moreover, was initiated under grave provoca- 
tion. The slow torture administered to the survivors during the 
martial law period, we have sufficiently described. We can only 
hope that the revelations presented by us will make the repetition 
of atrocities impossible.’’ 

In concluding the chapter, the Commissioners hold ; “We 
have been obliged in places to use strong language, but we 
have used every adjective with due deliberation. We re- 
cognise we have no right to expect an impossible standard of 
horrectness from the Government. In times of excitement and 
difficulty, any officer is prone to make mistakes in spito of the best 
intentions. We recognise too, when the country is on the eve of 
important changes introduced in the administration and the 
Sovereign has made an appeal to the officials and the people for 
CO operation, wo should say nothing that may be calculated to retard 
progress. But we feel that it is impossible to ignore the acts of 
atrocious injustice on a wholesale scale by responsible officers, as 
it would not be possible, no matter how bright the future might 
be, to ignore criminal acts of the people. In our opinion it is more 
necessary, now than ever before, that official wrongs should be 
purged as well as the people’s. The task of working the Reforms 
and making India realise her goal in the quickest time possible 
would be well-nigh impossible if both the people and the officials 
approach it with clean hands and clean minds. 

, . I therefore we ^ recommend that the officials who have erred 

should be brought to justic.% wo do so not in a vindictive spirit but 
in order that <be administration of the country may become purified 
of corruption and injustice. Whilst therefore we believe that the 
mob ^cesses^ in Amritsar and elsewhere were wrong and deserving 
»OI coiidvtniiation, we are equally sure the popular misdeeds have 
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been more t^*n ptutiebed hg tbe eotiou of the anthoritiee. We 
believe, had Mr. Oandhi not beea arrested whilst he was on bis 
way to Delhi rad the Panjab, $nd had Kitohlew and Satyapal not 
been arrested and deported, the innocent English lives wbnid have 
been saved and .valuable property including Ghristian Churches 
not destroyed. These two acts of the Punjab Government were 
uncalled-for and served like matches applfed to materials rendered 
inflammable by previous progress. 

The Vieeioy's responsibilily.^ 

“In examining in detail the events in different districts of the 
Punjab, we have refrained from saying anything regarding the 
Government of India. It is impossible, however, to ignore or 
slur over the inaction, if not active participation, of the Central 
Government in official actions. The Yiceroy never took the 
trouble of examining the people’s case. He ignored the telegrams 
and letters from individuals and public bodies. He endorsed 
the action of the Pupjab Government without enquiry. He clothed 
the officials with indemnity in indecent haste. He never went to 
the Punjab to make a personal inquiry even after jijliie occurrences. 
He ought to have known, at least in May, everything that various 
official witnesses have admitted, and yet ho failed to inform the 
public or the Imperial Government of the full nature of the 
Jallianwalla Bagh massacre or the subsequent acts done under 
martial law. He became a party to preventing Sven a noble and 
well-known English Christian of unimpeachable veracity in the 
person of Mr. Andrews from proceeding to the Punjab whilst be 
was on his way not to inflame passions but simply to find out the 
truth. He allowed Mr. Thompson, Chief Secretary, Punjab Govern- 
ment, to indulge in a distortion of facts and insult Pundit Malavij^a 
whose statements made in the Council have almost all been now 
proved to be true out of the mouths of official witnesses themselves. 
He expressed such a callous indifference to popular feelings, and 
betrayed such criminal want of imagination that he wouM not 
postpone death sentences pronounced by the martial law tribunals 
except after he was forced so to do by the Secretary of Stale for 
India. He seems to have closed his heart against further light 
by shutting out questions by a responsible member oi the Council 
like Malaviya. He would not visit the Putijab for local inquiry. 
We refrain from criticising his attitude over the Rowlatt agitation. 
But a sense of public safety forbids us to ignore Hi s Excellency's 
inability to appreciate and deal with the situation in April. Whilst 
t therefore we do not think His Excellency has wilfully neglected 
. the interests of those who were entrusted to his charge by His 
' Majesty, we regret to say His Excellency Lord Chelmsford proved 
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bimself ii»cavable of holding the high office to which I»o was called 
and we are of opinion that His Excellency should be recalled. 
Other Conclusions Summarised 

“We summarise below our other conclusion : — (l). The people 


ui the Punjab were iiicensc<l against O’Dwyer’s admin ibtraiion by 
reason of his studied contempt and diatnisl of the (sducatod classes 
aiK^ by the reason of cruel and compulsory methods adopted during 
the war for obtaining recruits and monetary contribul ions and by 
his suppression of public opinion by gagging the local press and 
shuttiiig out nationalist newspapers from outside the Punjab. 
(2) The Kuwlatt agitation disturbed the public niilid and shook 
public confidence in the goodwill of the Government. This was 
shared by the Punjab in a fuller measure porha]>s than elsewhere 
because of the use made by 8ir M. O^Dwyor of the Defence of 
l)idia Act for purposes of stifiliiig public movomenU. (3) Satyagraha 
movement and hartal which was designed as a precursor of it, whilst 
they roused the whole country into activity, saved it from more 
awftd and more widospr.iad calamities by restraining violent, 
tendencies and passions of the people. (4) The Rowlatt agitation 
was not conceited in anti-British spirit and the Satyjigraha movc- 
pient was conceived and conducted in a spirit entirely free from 
ill-will and violence. (5) There was no cons])iracy to overthrow 
the t'Jovt'rnmf'iit in the Puniab. (6) The arrest and internment of 


Mr. Gandhi and the arrests and deport ations of Kitchlow and 
Saty.apal worf3 unjustifiable and wore the only direct cause of tbo 
hynterieal popular excilornenh (7) Mob violence whioli began at 
Amritsar was directly duo to the firing at the Ibxilway overbridge 
him I the sight of dead and wounded at a time when the excitement 
had reachft<) while heat, (S) Whatever the cause of provocation 
(ho mol) excesses are deeply to bo regretted and condemned. (O) 
80 far a.s the facts arc publicly known, no reasonable cause has 
boon shown to justby the introduction of mar tiallaw. (lO) In 
ruieh ease martial law was proclaimed after order had been complet.c- 
Iv restored. (11). Even if it be held that the introduction of martial 
law was a State necessity, it was unduly prolonged. (12) Most 
of the mea.sures taken under martial law in all the five districts 
weie unnecessary, cruel, oppressive and in utter disregard of the 
feobiig of the people aifectod by them. (13) In Lahore, Akalgarh, 
Kumuagar, Guierat, dollapur, Jattan, Lyailpur and Sheikhupura 
there were no rnob excesses at all worthy of the name. (14) 
JHlImnwalla Bagh massacre was a calculated piece of inhuxnauity 
towards utterly innocent and unarmed men, including childreii, 
fttjd unparalleld dg ferocily in the history of modern British 
Aduainistratjon. (lb) Martial law tribunals and suium ary courts 
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were made (ho means of harassing innocent people and resulted 
in (he abortion of justice on 2 ^ wide scale and under (be name of 
justice caused moral and material sufferings to hundreds of men and 
women. (1 6) The crawling order end other fancy punishment were 
unworthy of a civilised adminislration and were symptomatic of 
moral degradation of their inventor. (l7),Tbe imposition of indemnity 
at)d of punitive police at various places notwithstanding the exemplary 
and vindictive punishments meted out through nearly two long 
months to innocejit men, and exaction of fines and illegal impositions 
were uncalled for, unjust and added injury. (18) Corruption and 
bribery that took place during martial law form a separate chapter of 
grievance which could have been easily avoided under a sympathetic 
a<lministration. (19) The measures necessary for redressing the wrong 
done to the people for the purification of the administration and for 
preventing repel itiou in future of official lawlessness are (a) The 
repeal of the Kowlatt Act, (b) Relievii»g O^Dwyer of any responsible 
office under the Crown (c) Relieving Dyer, Johnson, O^Brien, 
Bohwortb Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan of any posi- 
lion of responsibility under the Crown, (d) Local inquiry into 
the corrupt practices of minor officials whose names have 
1)0011 mentioned in the statements published by us and their 
dismissal on proof of their guilt, ( 0 ) Recall of the Viceroy, (f) 
Refund ot fines collected from the people who wore convicted by 
siiccial tribunals and summary courts, romissiori of all indemnity 
imposed on cities affected, refund thereof where it has already 
been collected and removal of punitive police. 

‘ It is our deliberate opinion that O’Dwyer, Dyer, Johnson, 
v) Brien, Boswortli Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan 
have been guilty of such illegalities that they deserve to be impeach- 
ed hut. we purposely refrain from advising any sueii course beciuise 
\\c believe India can only gain by waiving the right. Future purity will 
Imi .suHiriontly guaranteed by the dismissal of the oflicialr concerned. 
\\ <3 believe Col, Maora* and Captain Doveton have failed equally 
with O'Brien and others to cjury out their trust, but W'o htivo 
purposely refrained from advising any public action agiunst thorn 
as nnliko others mentioned by us these two otiioors were inexpori- 
cnccd anrl their brutality was not so studied and calculated a.s that 
of experienced officers.’’ 

The Hunter Report on Punjab Disturbances 

Lord Hunter's report was issued late in May 1920 in a bulky 
volume of 200 pages with appendices containing maps and statistics. 
One hundred pages were devoted to the Msifority Report, signed 
by the five Kuropean members, ami s'xty pages to the Minority 
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Beport by the three Indian members. Both the European wd 
Indian members broadly agreed in their views of the outstandi**8 
causes and the principal events leading to the outbreaks. 

They considered the Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience movement 
of Mr. Gandhi responsible for undermining the law-abiding instincts 
of the population at a time when these instincts were strained to 
the uttermost by economic distress, war weariness, anxiety as to tbe 
political future of India, apprehension as to the Turkish peace 
terms and agitation against the policy of the Government of India 
in pressing forward and passing the Rowlatt Act. They did not 
consider that the recruiting methods employed in the Punjab had 
anything to do with the unrest in that province, but they pointed out 
the contrast between the awakening aspirations of India and the 
restrictions upon liberty so freely indulged in by the Punjab officials. 
Tbe Indian members also pointedly drew attention to the fact that 
the administration of the Punjab was provokingly unsympathetic 
and insulting towards Indian aspirations. 

With the exception of Jallianwalta Bagh and certain minor 
incidents, both the reports generally agreed in the justification of 
the firing done by police and military. They both also agreed in 
pronouncing unfavourably upon General Dyer’s handling of the 
Jallian walla Bagh meeting and upon certain of the orders passed 
in the course of tbe administration of Martial Law. 

The Indian and the European members markedly differed in 
tbeir view as to the precise nature of the disorders, as to the wisdom 
of introducing and continuing martial law, as to the justification for 
the policy pursued by the Punjab Government while the troubles 
were on, and as to the gravity and proper ?vppreciation of certain 
happenings on the broad question of the nature of the disturbances. 

The European members emphatically stated that “open rebellion '' 
was their only suitable description, pos^^sessing as they did, a public 
and genera! object, nauiely, an attempt to paralyse the arm of 
Government by the extensive destruction of Government buildings 
and moans of communication. “The element of rebellion,” theyv 
said, as distinct from mere riot on the one hand and from political 
opposition to Government on the other, can be traced throughout. 
In what sense it may be considered to Jack openness, we have failed 
to discover.” The Indian members, however, objected to the descrip- 
tion of the disorders as “open rebellion,” which implied a rising 
for the purpose of turning out the British Government, which 
was certainly not the intention of the rioters. They say “We are 
unable to agree in the view that the riots in the Punjab were in 
tbe nature of a rebellion. To suggest that they bad dements of a 
revolution and might have rapidly developed into one, is, we 
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venture to eay, m exaggerated view of the events whieh is not 
justified/’ They did not share the view of the European members as 
to the extreme gravity of the attacks upon the railways, telegraphs 
and bridges, but pointed to the omissioA of the xoobs to look for 
swords and guns; 

Concerning the necessity for the imposition and continuance of 
martial law, the European members said : **In our opinion, situation 
which had arisen in the Punjab was one of extreme gravity and the 
authorities -were justified in declaring Martial Law and partially 
superseding the ordinary tribunals in the different districts to which 
martial law was applied/’ On the other hand, the Indian members 
strongly censure the Punjab Government for assuming the disorders 
to be a rebellion and for persuading itself rather easily that Martial 
law was necessary. They stated that Martial law came into existence 
when the crisis was past, at a time when the situation afforded no 
justifioation for it, and declared that its impositioM for preventive 
punitive purposes was constitutionally unjustifiame, and that its 
continuance was wholly uriLecessary, The report investigated in detail 
the origin and course of the disturbances in various localities, and 
both the Indian and European members were in complete agreement 
respecting events in Delhi and Bombay, bolding that the measure 
taken by the authorities at these places, as distinguished from the 
Punjab, were reasonable and paid tribute to the conduct of Mr. 
Barron, the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, and Mr. Chatfield, the 
Collector of Abmedabad for their tactful handling of the situation. 

The Indian members differed from the European members 
as to the merit of restriction placed upon Mr» Gandhi's movement, 
but they admit the possibility that developments dangerous to 
the public peace might have ensued from bis presence at Delhi 
and in the Punjab. Regarding Amritsar, the European members 
held that the outbreak was anti-Government at every stage, hostility 
to Government quickly merging into antipathy for Europeans as 
such and culminating on April 10th in the murder of^five inoffensive 
persons and assault on others. 

The Indian members opined that the anti-European sentiment 
eveloped subsequent to the wanton Military firing of April 10th. 
lie European members approved the action of the authorities 
rior to April 13^ considering it impossible thatds/acto martial 
w could fail to result from the happenings of April 10th. 
ut while admitting the difficulties of the situation, they 
nsidered that General Dyer’s conduct at the Jallianwala Bagh was 
ipen to criticism in two respects, first, that he fired without warning 
>d second, in that he continued firing too long. They did not believe 
rt the mob would have dispersed if warned and considered that 
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the firing wonW have boon iiorassary in any case. They nonsiderod 
that General Dyer, through a •mistaken belief that continued 
tiring would bo justified by the effect produced in other places, 
committed a grave error in firing too lorig. They found no grounds, 
however, for believing that this action saved the situation and 
averted a second mutiny, but they did not think that General 
Dyer coul<l be blamed for not attending to the wounded as they are 
not convinced that aijy one was exposed to unnecessary suffering for 
want of medical attention. This outrageous and shocking opinion 
was not shared by the Indian members, who, while agreoir^g in the 
condemnation of General Dyeris action, took a graver view of the 
whole incident* stigmatising his conduct as horribly inhuman, brutal 
and nn-British, whatever that may moan. 

In considering the working of the courts sot up to try 
the offenders the Kuropaan members admitted that the trials 
were hara.ssingl]|^ lengthy, and regarded it as inexpedient not to 
have sent some of the accused, iiotaldy Mr. Kitcldew and Mr. 
Satyapal, before the ordinary courts. 'I’hey noted that the necessity 
for making excessive reductions in the sentences could have been 
lessened in the case of the minor offenders chafgod, had they not 
been pressed before the tribunals as established which left the 
tribunal no option Init to ])ass sentences of t.he severest kind. They 
thonght that while the number of i^ersons arrested and detained with 
out luiihg brought to trial was regrettably largo, the iuvostigatio?i 
was on the whole not done very badly or oppressively ! I ! 

'J'he Indian members here defer in regarding the working of the 
Courts and the methods of arrest as highly ol>jectionabl(5. All tlie 
members agreed in commenting strongly n\)on the exclusion of lawyers 
from Dulsiile rnnjab and in considering Unit, ihe scntoncc^s of fiopging 
were shocking arid too numerous, having regard lo the alrong public 
sentiinerd. which existed in Indi a against corporal punishment. Rogard- 
iiig the g(5neral administration of Martial Law, the European mem- 
liers objected that it should havrMissumed such an inkmsivo forui- 
furlher condemning certain of the orders as injudicious Jiml calcula, 
led to cause unuocessary inconvenience to the civil population. They 
objected to General Dyer’s order that any one desiring to traverse 
the street whore Miss Sherwood was brutally assaulted slumld crawl. 
The orders passed in Lahore against stirhmts were condemned as 
unnecessarily severe and sewing no useful tmrposo. In all those 
matters the Indi.in members took a more serious view, and strc^ngly 
denounced ihe actions taken as unjustitmblc' and calculated to 
humiliate and to foment, racial bittorness. 
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Hie Government Despatches. 

, , » 

III for^^ding the Report of the Hunter Committee to White- 
hall for the consideration of His Uajesty’s Govt., the Govt, of India 
appended a lengthy note of their own which showed as clear a line 
of cleavage as the parent report. Like the Hunter Committee the 
Government itself was clearly divided in its opinion : its only 
Indian member, M. Muhammed Shafi, a man noted for his modera* 
tion of views and regarded as a ‘safe mar/ by the Bureaucracy, 
lent his support whole-heartedly to the Indian minority of the 
Hunter Committee, while the mfijority of the Govt, of India 
composed of European members endorsed the views of Lord Hunter 
and his European colleagues. The Government roundly declared that 
Satyagraha was responsible for the disorders and with a consummate 
show of frankness passed by the question as to why that campaign of 
peaceful resistance was launched. The impudent forcing of the 
Bowlatt Act, the unbearable insults hurled by olSicials against 
the leaderb of Indian thought for their opposition to that 
outrageous measure, were artfully shelved and a mass of platitudi- 
nous camouflage did honour the pages of their lengthy despatch. 
The despatch of the Secretary of State upon the report was not 
less disappointing. While to all men it was clear that the 
Rowlatt Act and Sir Michael O’Dwyer were at the bottom of 
the whole trouble, the India office showered encomiums without 
end on the late author of the Punjab troubles. Beyond expressing 
a strong disapproval of certain specified instances of undue severity 
and improper punishments, and beyond feeling scandalised by the 
brutal crawling and flogging orders issued by the Martial Law 
officers, His Majesty’s Government lifted not its little finger in 
securing punishment of any sort of the guilty officers concerned. 
Instead they satisfied themselves with issuing an instruction to the 
Govt, of India “to prepare a code of Martial Law regulations for 
future use”l The net outcome of the whole show was that justice 
was jettisoned in favour of prestige and no open repudiation 
came of the common doctrine so strongly voiced by the Anglo- 
Indians at that period that Indian life and Indian honour are to 
be valued at a far lower level than those of Britishers. Indeed it 
was believed by a large section of Indians that His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, took credit for having given expression 
to a similar sentiment during the troublous period of the Punjab 
in 1919 1 Nor was the belief lacking in substantial grounds. For the 
great mass of the European residents in India raised a bowl against 
the demand made by the people, and showed unmistakably that 
O’Dwyer and l^er were not the only Englishmen in India holding 

IS 
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riows that they did. The European assoMatiori in India backed bjr 

the whole body of British Coaimevoe and officials started a 

counter-propaganda conderaning the minority Report and the «QVt 

for thoir^^llSged weakue-ss ! (for th^ Memorial sent to tlie Premier 
the Dytr fund ^ see pp» ^09-^4) • 


The Non-co-operation Movement 

As has alroaily beoii said, in the Delhi Khilafat meeting 
held ill March 1920 a Cornniittoe consisting of Mahatma Gatnibi, 
Messrs. Lajpat Rai, Ajnial Khan, Manlaiia Ajsad and Saukafc Alt 
was formed to examine the scheme of non-co operation presented 
for the first time for serious consideration. 

On 12th May an urgent meeting of the All India Khilafat 
Committee was hastily called at Bombay to deliberate upori the noii- 
oo-operation movement. Representatives of the Khilafat centres 
all over India were present. M. M. Chotani opened the proceedings 
and explained the position into which Islam has been driven and 
wanted to have a referendum on the momeulous question of non co- 
operation. Mahatma Gandhi who also attended again emphasised 
that the only course then left open to the Moslems was |o adopt 
jioii' CO- operation. Its success, he said, depended on their firmness 
and courage. lie assured Hindu support but the Moslems must 
take the load, and as regards himself, ho said that bo was willing 
io sacrifice himself, his wife and children for the sacred cause, 
lie impressed on nil the importance of non- violence and was able 
to pursuade Mr. Saukat Ali and his followers to give non-co-opera- 
tion a full and fair irial before they took any other more drastic 
slop. As a result of this meeting a sub committee consisting of 
Messrs. Chotani, Gandhi, Abul Kalam Azad, Mahomed Ali, Saukat 
Ali and Ahmed Siddiq Khatre was appointed to organise the non- 
co-operation movement. 

Two days after the Government of India published the famous 
Turkish peace terms aiid the Viceroy issued a message to Moslems 
(seo page 185). On 17lh Miiy M. Gandhi issued a statement which said 
that the terms otFered wore a staggering blow to Indian Moslems, and 
urged them never to lose self control nor give way to despair* 
Their is no sacred character about (he peace terms. They are 
Capable of being revised, the only question is whether Mohanv- 
madans can control full self-control ; and at the same time undergo 
oousidemble amount of self-sacrifice. Any outbreak of violence 
will undoubtedly spoil what is a good cause. 1 am convinced 
tb^ Iton -co-operation is the only effective remedy both for avoiding 
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vloleni^e and dealing tba wound iuSictad on Muhatitunadaqs of 
India/' Tha poblication of tha peoea terms aat ablaze the whole 
Moslem world, and the issue of the Hunter Beport, on 28th May, 
exonmting the authors of the monstrous Punjab massacre of 1919 
added fuel to the fire. Public meetings and agitation ran riot 
and on 28th May was called up a huge Hindu-M^oslem meeting at 
Bombay under M. Chotani where the non-co-operation creed was 
emphatically enjoined upon every Indian. As in the Satyagraba days 
of 1919, long lists of signatories to the new creed appeared in the 
press and amongst Moslems, resignations and withdrawal from 
Government service followed quickly. From this time onwards 
Hindu and Moslem problems lost their special colours and merged 
into an undivided national whole. The Khilafat agitation of the 
All Brothers took a new shape. The old method of agitation with 
prayers and deputations and memorials was given up, and direct 
appeal was made to the masses to take action into their own hands. 
Muhammad Ali took his place behind the Mahatma, and noiv violent 
non-co-operation became the incessant cry of the day. 

On 30th May a meeting of the All- India Congress Committee — 
one of momentous significance in the history of modern India, 
was called at Benares to discuss the apalling issues then before 
the country. All the great leaders of Indian thought, Gandhi, 
Tilak, Besant, Nehru, Lajpat Ra>, Malaviya, C. R. Das, Dwarkadas, 
Harkishen Lai, Kitcblew, Yakub Hossain, 8aukat Ali, in all more 
than sixty, attended from the different Congress organisations 
of India. Prolonged sittings were held from which the press 
was rigidly exclude.d and the leaders sat deliberating on the 
moving topics for fully two days and then passed a long string 
of resolutions as given below. A strong difference of opinion on 
the non-co-operation movement swayed the assembly throughout 
its sittings. Its effectiveness in the hands of a thoroughly disarmed 
and emasculated peoi)lo was unquestioned by all but its practicabi- 
lity amongst a ])eoplo equally demoralised was seriously doubted. 
M. Gandhi explained the details of the scheme and tried to impress 
upon the assembly the fact that it was not necessary for the success 
of the movement that the whole country or even r. large number 
of people should take part in it. In view, however, of the great 
difference of opiiijo)i exhibited during the debate, it was decided to 
call a special session of the Congress to bo held early iti September to 
determine on this momentous issue. Closely following this me^'Ung 
another meeting of equal impor^^anoe was held at Allahabad where 
Hindus and Moslems joined to discuss tbe Khilafat situation (see p. 
194). Nor were the Indian Moderates, tbe seceders from the 
Congress fold, less purturbed. A meeting of the Council of the 
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National liiberal Federation of India, the new central organization 
of the Indian Moderate party, if as held on June 12th in the 
Indian Association rooms, Calcutta, the Hon*ble Mr, (now Sir) 
Surendranath Banerjeo presiding, to consider the Hunter Report 
and the policy of the Government regarding the late Punjab 
muddle. The resolutions they passed is set forth below (p. 118). 

Resolution passed by the All-India Congress Committee 

Benares^ May 19S0 

Having carefully conndered the report of the Commissioners appoint^ 
cd hy the fun jab Enquiry Sub- Committee ^ the Hunter Committee's Jtteport 
and the Government of India's and the EecXetary of State's Despatches 
ihtreon, the All India Congress Committee resolves , — 

(a) That thanks of the Committee be conveyed to the Members 
of the Punjab Enquiry Sub-Committco and the Commissioners 
appointed by them for the great industry and judicial care with 
which they have collected evidence and written the report which 
is supported not only by the evidence recorded by them, but also 
by the evidence given before the Hunter Committee, and expresses 
concurrence with the findings of f.act arrived at by the said 
Commissioners. 

(b) That a petition bo presc1»tcd to Parliament on the subject 
of the Puniab tragedy and Pavliamonl bo requested to take imme- 
diate steps to institute proceedings by way of impeachment or 
otherwise to bring Sir Michael OT)wyor to justice in respect of his 
oppressive regime in the Punjab, especially bis responsibility in 
connection with the events of 1919. 

(c) That the British Congress Committee and the Congress 
Delegation in England be authorised and requested to take imme- 
diate action to move tha British Parliament and British public to 
secure full justice in the matter. 

(d) That Parliament bo n quested to take such stops as necessary 

to place General Dyer, Col. Jhonson, Col. O’Brien and Bosworth 
Smith before His Majesty’s Court of Justice in Great Britain for 
the cruelties committed in ApribM.iy 1919 in Amritsar, Gujranwala, 
Kaaur and other places in the Punjab, ajid urges 

(c) That the Rowlatt Act bo repealed ; 

(f) lhat Rai Saheb »Sri Ram Sud and Malik Khan be dismissed 
and prosecuted ; 

ig) That a local enqiury bo instituted into the corrupt practices 
of minor ofiicials v hose naiiies are mentioned in statements published 
in the Congress Commissioners’ Report and that they be dismissed 
and proecculed where snllicicnt oviclence ig available ; 
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ifi) That His Excellency the Viceroy be recalled, 

{i) That fines collected from the people convicted by Special 
Tribonals and Summary Courts be refunded and all indemnities 
imposed on affected cities be remitted, that wherever the same 
were collected be refunded and compensation awarded to those who 
suffered in the disturbances or whose relations having fallen victims 
themselves have been left unprovided for. 

Protest Against Government Policy. 

“The All-India Congress Commitlbee records its indignant 
protest against the general policy and attitude of the Secretary of 
State for India on the Puniab affairs as disclosed in his despatch on 
the Hunter Committee majority’s principal recommendations and the 
disposing of grave vital issues involved in connection with the 
Puniab tragedy affecting the Government responsibility for the 
events and conduct without giving opportunity for public criticism 
or Parliamentary debate on the gross outrage committed on His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

“The Committee records profound disappointment and dissatis- 
faction in the Hunter Committee Majority’s report on the last year’s 
events in the Punjab and elsewhere, and completely dissents from 
the principal findings and recommendations, and records its opinion 
that the enquiry conducted by the Hunter Committee was incom- 
plete, one sided, unsatisfactory, by reason of refusal to grant neces- 
sary facilities to the Congress Sub-Committee to enable it to tender 
evidence, thereby shutting out the evidence of the very Punjab 
loaders whose acts among other things the Hunter Committee was 
called upon to investigate. 

“The All-India Congress Committee deplores that the Hunter 
Gommittoe Majority’s report should bo tainted with racial bias 
and a desire to overlook and justify the manifest, proved and 
grave acts of commission and omission of the Indian and 
Punjab Govoniroonts and many acts of inhumanity perpetrated 
by the ofTicors appointed during the martial law regime and that 
the report should ^hus accentuate the tendency to count Indian 
life and honour as of little consequence. The Congress Committee 
unhesitatingly reiecta the Majority’s conclusion that the Punjab 
was in a state of open rebellion and accepts the conclusions of the 
minority and the Government of India’s Indian member to the 
contrary. 

“The ‘Committee is clearly of opinion that Satyagraph is 
not responsible in any manner of degree for the disturbances in 
the Punjab and elsewhere and entirely dissents from the Hunter 
Committee majority’s findings. 
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“ Tho Commitfcee regrots to learn that nearly 38 persons im- 
prisoned in connection with tho la^t year's troubles in the Punjab 
under tho Martial Law tribunal's sontences are still undergoing im- 
prisonment and requests tho Viceroy and the Punjab Lieuteniint 
Governor to set them at liberty in conformity with His Majesty's 
Gracious Proclamation of December last. In view of the spedal 
circumstances of Batan Gbaud and Bugga, the Committee appeals to 
the Indian and the Punjab Governments to stop their contemplated 
transportation to the Andamans. 

» The Khilafat, 

''The Committee is emphatically of opinion that the peace terms 
offered to Turkey constitute a flagrant violence to the solemn pledges 
of His Majesty's Government and is in complete disregard of the 
principle of national self-determination accepted by tho allied 
powers and of Muslim religious sentiment in India. Having regard 
to the fact that the resources of India were freely used during tho 
war in Asia, the Committee deplores their employment should have 
eventual terms in tho said treaty in the virtual destruction of the 
power and prestige of Khilafat and the removal of the Holy Places 
of Islam from Khilafat custody and control and licing placed under 
Christian influence and control. 

“ The Committee strongly urges that in the interest ol peace 
and contentment in India tho Turkish treaty terms be revised to 
bring them into conformity with the said pledges and tho just senti- 
ments of Indian Mussalraans.'’ 

Other Resolutions — Special Congress. 

The Committee also resolved that in view of the general situa- 
tion in India with reference to Indian public feeling on Turkish peace 
terms, IJis Ma^josly's Government's action with regard to tho Punjab 
atrocities, and the policy pursued by the Government of India in 
giving effect to the Reform Scheme through the proposed draft rules 
and rog;jilationH, a s]»ccial session of the Congress be convened at 
Calcutta as early as possible, not later than the 15th Soptembor, 
to consider the adoption of tho policy of non-co-operation or ajiy 
other suitable course of action. 

Resolutions of the National Liberal League 

Calcuituy June J2th, 19W 

(A) The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India 
view with deep disappointment the Majority Report of the Hunter 
Committee whose conclusions are in the main unsupported'^ by 
weight of the published evidence. The Council regret that the 
■jiiiajority have supported the declaration and continuation of martial 
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lav7 in Fanjab vritbout jiiatifioatioD and the atrocities that were 
perpetrated or condoned in most ^oases in disregard of the canons of 
civilised Government. The Oounoil feel constrained to say that the 
Majority Report lacks the authority that should have been attached 
to a i^tate Paper treating of. such grave and far reaching issues as 
were raised by the recent deplorable events in the Punjab. 

(B) The Council endorse the conclusion of the Minority that 
there was no rebellion in the Punjab and their condemnation of the 
declaration of Martial Law and its prolongation without even a 
colourable excuse, as well as of the ruthlessness with which it was 
administered, entailing cruel hardships upon large numbers of 
innocent persons and wantonly causing humiliation to the people 
by bringing home to them their utter helplessness. 

(C) While appreciating the Secretary of State's despatch 
for its condemnation of some of the worst horrors of last year 
and its repudiation of the doctrine of military necessity that 
made them possible, the Council must express their sense of strong 
disapproval of the awarding of a wholly inadequate punishment to 
General Dyer and of none as yet to several other officers who were 
guilty of unpardonable excesses. The Council would earnestly urge 
that the Government should take immediate steps for the suitable 
punishment of all officers military or civil, of whatever status, 
who wore guilry of or condoned gross abuse of power and indisput- 
ably failed to maintain the standards of conduct, which as the 
Secretary of State's despatch says, no civilized Government can with 
irnpuniiy neglect, and which His Majesty's Government are deter- 
mined to uphold. The Council believe that without such punish- 
ment neithSr will the enormity of their conduct be brought homo 
to the offeniiing officers nor will the national self-respect of India 
be vindicated. 

Sir M. O’Dwyer. 

(D) The Council record their emphatic piotest against the high 
encomiums bestowed upon 8ir Michael O'Dwyer both by the Gbvern- 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Government in the admilsiou that 
His Majesty’s Government do not regard Sir Michael O'Dwyer as 
immune from criticism, thoir criticism of the application of Martial 
Law procedure to certain trials which, it is admitted, must be taken 
as applying to Sir Michael O’Dwyer in so far as he was personally 
responsible for the action in question and the avowal that with the 
general quesion of Sir Micbml O'Dwyer's administration of the 
Punjab, His Majesty's Government are not now immediately con- 
cerned. Sir Miohiel O'Dwyer's opinions of the educated classes of 
India and of even legitimate and constitutional political Sj^tation 
have been publicly expressed and are uon-officially recorded, while Ms 
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responsibility for the declaration and continuation of Martial Law 
and the manner in which it was^ administered cannot be gainsaid. 
Ho even accorded unqualified approval to General Dyer^s action at 
Jallianwalla Bagh which has been disapproved by the Minority 
report and the Government of India and condemned by His 
Mf^jesty's Government. The praise of such an officer^ by His 
Majesty’s Government has made a painful impression on Indian mind. 
In the opinion of the Council the least that His majesty’s Govern- 
ment should do, failing any more drastic action, is to take steps to 
mark in an effective manner their unqualified disapproval of the policy 
and conduct of Sir Michrol O’Dwyer and they should in no circums- 
tances allow him to bo associated with Indian affairs in any 
capacity. 

(E) The Council regret that His Mfioesty’s Government while 
testifying to the manner in which His Excellency the Viceroy fulfill- 
ed his high trust and continuing to repose fullest confidence in his 
discretion, have ignored altogether the responsibility of His Excel- 
lency and His Government who instead of examining the situation 
on the spot and exercising the much- needed control over the Punjab 
Government gave it virtually a free hand. 

(F) The Council urge upon the Government that adequate 
compensation should be allowed to those who have suffered in the 
Punjab owing to the high-handed action of civil or military officers 
and further that stops should be taken to revise the fines imposed 
or levied from certain areas in the Punjab. 

(G) The Council strongly urge that His Majesty’s Govt, should 
provide for effective safeguards against a recurrepoe of such 
things as happened last year and to this end urge, among other 
measures, (1) That the introduction, exercise and duration of 
Martial Law should be subject to the same constitutional limitations 
as ill England, (2) That Martial Law should not be introduced 
unless it is impossible for civil courts to ipit and exercise their 
functions, (3) That the power of creating new offences for broach 
of regulations and providing penalties thereof should not be dele- 
gated to military officers, (4) That if courts martial are allowed 
to sit when civil courts are sitting, any person not subject to the 
Naval Discipline Act or to Military Law who is charged with the 
contravention of any regulation should be allowed the option of 
trial by Civil Court, (5) That free and unrestricted legal assistance 
should be available as a matter of right to the accused persons 
placed before Martial Law tribunals and this should not be left 
to the discretion of or any interference by civil or martial law 
authorities, and (G) that the remedy in the nature of Habeas Corpus 
should be made^available in all parts of British India * 
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(H) The Coaiioil place on record their vrartn appreciation of 
the ability, courage and senee of jpstioe which the Hon’ble Pandit 
Jagat Narain, Sir Chimaolal Setalvad and Shabebzada Sultan 
Ahmad Khan brought to bear upon the discharge of their arduous 
duty as members of the Hunter Committee. 

Turkey and Reforms Rules. 

The Council also recorded its protest against the dismember- 
men of the Turkish Empire as proposed in the Turkish peace terms 
and pointed that they are unduly harsh and contravened the^princi- 
ples proclaimed by the allied powers and pledges given by the 
Prime Minister. They sympathised deeply with Islamic feeling in 
the matter and earnestly urged that His Majesty’s Government 
should make a gennine effort to obtain the revision of the terms 
so as to allow Turkey a chance of revival and to satisfy the Moslem 
sentiment. At the same time they strongly disapproved of the non- 
co-operation movement which without doing any good to Turkey is 
certain to do great harm to the peaceful progress of Indi a. 

Race Hatred. 

Similar resolutions were passed by almost every political organi- 
sation in the country. Prominent moderates like Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha, Sir Narayaii Chandravarkar, Mr. M. A. Jinnab, Mr. S. N. 
Banerjea and Mr. B. N. Sarma, were not less sparing in their condem- 
nation of the Oovt. policy then followed. Messages were cabled to 
the Secretary of State and His Majesty’s Govt, warning them of the 
serious state of public feeling in India. The cry was taken up 
all round that the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, should be recalled. 
The publication of those two notorious documents, the Turkish 
treaty on the 15th May and the Hunter Despatches on the 28th May, 
will ever remain memorable in the history of modern India as being 
the parent of all subsequent troubles between the rulers and the ruled. 
The country was torn between two mighty factions. On one side 
the Nationalists, following the load of M. Gandhi and the Ali Bro- 
thers, started their campaign of non-co-operation with a Govt, which 
was characterised as ^‘Satanic,” and on the other the Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians tacitly backed by the European officials lashed 
themselves into a fury over the question of punishment of the guilty 
Punjab officials. The daily papers were filled with a prodigious 
amount of stinking racial acrimony. And between these hotly 
contending parties, run sometimes into a mad orgy of abuse by their 
extreme exponents, people of moderate views lay sandwitohed 
with their voice of reason chocked and views shouted down. The 
Sheriff of Calcutta, Mr. Pickford, made an appeal to the 
European Press to drop the Dyer controversy and let bygones be 
16 
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bygones, or at least to use moderation in Wtb* 

was pounced upon and hold up td ridicule by Mr. . j 

the President of the European Chamber of 
a protiouiJ€ed Indian hater. At Madrae, Mr. (now ^ 

Srinivas Sastry and at Bombay Mrs. Besant, proimnent f 

the Moderate School, were hooted, hissed and cried 
they attempted to speak on the public 
considerable danger lost the more extreme junckors of the 
community biostoring up the Dyer controversy (see p. 217) would 
out of hand and indulge in speech and action calculated to lead xo 
a situation similar to that which prevailed on the eve of the 
agitation last year, European members of the Civil ^e^vice naa 
to bo warned by the Government not to subscribo to the Dyer 
which some of them were patronising rather too openly. Had there 
been another Sir Michael O’Dwyar in the Indian administration 
of this period another Jhallian walla would have indisputaby 
followed. But the Indian people had already a taste of the 
fund of brute force that lay in store in British hands and so a 
theme of rigid non-violence was preached under the banner of 
non-co-operation. The height of the controversy was reached in the 
month of July when the affairs of India were raised in debate in 
the British Parliament. 


Mr. Montagu's speech in the House of Commons, stigmatising 
the basic principle of brute force upon which the Dyerites^ built 
their idea of Indian administration, raised European agitation 
to a white heat. And although he secured a majority of votes 
iti Parliament it was evident that there were very few of bis 
countrymeij in India and England who really endorsed his views. 
A fortnight later I.ord Finlay made a motion in the Lords in favour 
of General Dyer and wanted the House to give verdict on whether 
the policy to be adopted in India was to be that followed and 
advocated by such bulwarks of the Empire as Dyer and O^Dwyer 
or that enunciated by Mr, Montagu. The real point at issue 
was here cleared and despite all the diplomatic effusions of Lord 
Curzon on behalf of the Cabinet, the debate showed that the 
majority of the Peers of Great Britain were wholly in favour of the 
trio, Chelmsford, Dyer and O^Dwyer. By a very large majority the 
Govt, was defeated and Dyer came out triumphant, and with 
triumphed the European community in India. (For these debates, 
see p p, 470 to 560). 


Ill July 1920 the Noii-co operatiou Committee issued the follow* 
ing 192-216). 

^Although every effort is beiiig made to secure revision 6l 
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PeiMse TenxM. it ^ppewa to bo dtaoat oortuo that it will not come 
before t^e 0r$t of August next. Tbe Committee desires to ma^li 
the sacred o^raeter of tbe fortbccming demonstration of JSaa^do- 
operation in a fitting manner* also wishes to gauge tbe public 
feeling in tbe matter. The Ck>mmittee, therefore, seeks tbe 
co-operation of Hindus and otiier Kon-Moslem Communities in mak- 
ing the inauguration a complete success. 

*Xl) The Committee advise full ^hartar on the first of August. 
Mill- bands, however, are requested not to abstain from work, unless 
they receive permission from their employers, nor should all those 
abstain who are required for absolutely necessary day to-day work, 
viz, hospital men, sanitary men and dock labourers, (2) The day 
should be devoted to prater. All those, who can, should fast for 
the day. (3) Meetings should be held all over the country not 
excluding tbe smallest village at which the following resolution 
should be adopted with or without speeches. 

The Resolution. 

**Thi8 meeting held at. of tjie inhabitants records its full 

sympathy with the movement of the Central Khilafat Committee in 
order to secure revision of tbe Turkish Peace Terms, consistently 
with Muslim sentiment and Islamic Law and approves of Non-co- 
operation adopted by the Central Ebilafat Committee to be conti- 
nued till the Peace Terms are revised. This meeting respectfully 
urges the Imperial Govt, in the interest of the Empire which they 
are supposed to represent to secure a iust revision of tbe terms 
which have been universally condemned as unjust and manifestly in 
breach of ministerial declarations.” The resolution should bo sent 
to His Excellency the Viceroy with a covering letter requesting him 
to forward tbe same to the Imperial Government. The Central 
Khilafat Committee should bo advised of the passing of the resolu- 
tion and of its despatch.” 

Not a Movement of Civil Disobedience. 

''N. B. — There should be no processions. Speeches should be 
restrained. It is expected that meetings everywhere will be very 
largely attended. All police and other governmental instructions 
should be strictly and scrupulously obeyed. No meetings should be 
held where there is any written prohibition. It cannot be too often 
urged that the whole success of the movement depends upon perfect 
peace being observed by tbe community and complete obedience 
being rendered to police instructions in connection with the move* 
ment. It should be clearly understood that this is not a movement 
of Civil Disobedience. What should be done when unreasonable 
orders arc issued interfering with tbe liberty of the subject will he 
considered on tbe merits by the Committee, 
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“Ifc is expected that all the title-holders, Honorary Magistrates, 
Justices of Peace, Members of the* Legislative Councils, who feel 
about this important question affecting the well-being of millions of 
Muslims, and who are in sympathy with the movement, will 
surrender their titles or honorary posts on this day.” 

August Ist was thus declared to be the Third Khilafat 
day (see p. 201). The Non-cooperation Committee further 
issued the following directions as to how the day was to be 
observed : — “The first of August is on us with its grave respon* 
sibility and important consequences. We believe that success for 
our just cause is certain if we exercise the greatest self-restraint 
and show ample measure of self-sacrifice. If we cease to help 
Government and cease to take help from tliem, we must be capable 
of preserving order in the country. Wo should therefore avoid 
collision with authority and thus also occasion for sudden 
resentment, obey all orders and Government notices. We hope there 
will be complete Hartal oh Sunday. No pressure should be used 
against anyone refusing to tjlose shop. The Committee attaches 
greatest importance to prayer and fasting for invrard strength and 
purification. Wo hope too that the largest meetings ever held will be 
convened on Sunday but there should be no processions. Special 
efforts should be made and continued to secure surrender of titles 
and honorary posts, and parents are requested to withdraw their 
children from schools recognised by or under Government control. 
Lawyers are r(3qucstod to suspend practice. 

“We have no doubt about the moial effect of these steps. Wo 
hope also that, full Swadeshi will be inaugurated on Sunday, It 
enables every man, woman and child to exhibit in their own persons 
the spiri t of sacrifice ior the sake of our religion and honour and a 
pi eparation^ for further sacrifice. Agitation for securing complete 
boycott of Councils should be continued iiuabated. Finally the Com- 
inittco expects Muslims to lead as well in preserving peace and order 
as in sacrifice and we feel sure that our Hindu brethern will not fail 
to respond and join the Muslims” 


The Special Congress & Muslim League 

August 1st WHS iitti.igly celelwated as the Third Khilafat dav 
there being a complete hartal all over India, intensified and ronder^d 
sombre by the sud^len death of that great National patrioS 
Gangadharlilak. A mass propaganda of non-co-operation raeed 
round and all over India there was half-hearted repressioHy 
Governmor|t on ,ne side and stimulated growth of non-co-operatioJ 
on the othei. In pursiiunce of fhe resolution of the All India 
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Congress Committee inviting the opinion of all l^roviticSal 
Committees on Non-Co operation, all the Provincial OongreaB 
Committees met about the middle of August and whole-heartedljr 
accepted the principle of Non-Co-operation. Bombay, G. P., 
the Punjabj Berar, and Behar voted ad Aoc for the whole prc^ram- 
me, while Madras and Bengal hept reservations as to the stages. 

At last came the special session of the Indian National Congress 
held at Calcutta on September 4tfa 1920 under the presidency of 
Lala Lajpat Rai. It was a bold attempt holding a Non-co-operation 
Congress in the very heart of the Bengal Moderates— for Bengal was 
still the stronghold of the Indian Moderates. The presidential 
address was a master-piece of categorical declamation, but people 
were not bent that way* The only substantive proposal before the 
Congress was Mr. Gandhi’s resolution on non-co-operation which 
after long and heated debate was passed by a huge majority (see part 
111 where full proceedings are given.) A Committee was at once 
set up to draft instructions to carry out the Non-co-operation resolu- 
tion of the Congress. On the report of this Committee the execu- 
tive body of the Congress met at Bombay on October 2nd. and 
issued the following Programme of work : — 

(a) Boycott of Titles. 

Workers in every town, taluk, and district should compile a 
list of such holders of titles and honorary offices and a small depu' 
tiori of the leading Non-co-operationists should wait upon such 
holders and with respect and humility urge upon them the neces- 
sity of surrendering their titles and honorary offices for the good 
of the country. No undue pressure of any kind whatever should 
be exercised. Violence of language should be scrupulously avoided, 
and lists of those who have not surrendered their titles and offices 
should be furnished to the provincial headquarters for publication. 
Those who have already surrendered their titles and honorary offices 
will bo expected to induce others. Those who hold such titles 
and offices and who have voted for Non-co-operation are naturally 
expected immediately to surrender their titles and offices, mention- 
ing the purpose viz^ the resolution of the Congress. 

(b) Boycott of Government Functions 

Deputations and public meetings to ask Durbaris to have their 
names removed from the list. Deputations and public meetings 
to be organised on the occasion of levee, Durbar or such other 
function in order to urge upon persons likely to attend the necessity 
of abandoning the idea for the good of the country. When any 
function is being organised by Government, local body, association, 
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tOr any private individual in honour of an officer of Qovernmentf eiiuilar 
eteps should be taken to induce people not to attend such a lnue- 
tfoo. Deputations and public meetings should also bo oi^anke^ to 
request local bodies, associations or private individuals not tp give 
any address to any officer of Government or hold or organiae any 
function io his honour. 

<c) Boycott of Schools snd Colleges 

We advise gradual withdrawal of boys and girls from eobdds 
and oolleges and earnest attempts to establish National institutioiiB. 
Meanwhile reliance should be placed upon private education and 
where even that is not available or possible for want of means, boys 
should be apprenticed to patriotic merchants or artisans. Vigorous 
propaganda should be organised and carried on amongst parents, 
school masters and school boys, who are over the age of 18 years. 
Canvassing should go on for volunteer teachers and where parents 
and school masters of schools other than those under direct Govern- 
ment control agree, those schools should give immediate notice to the 
Government dispejising with all control or aid by way of inspection 
or otherwise. They should be conducted as National Schools with 
such modifications in the training as local circumstances may require, 
If men of education take interest in this movement of truly nation- 
alising our education, local Committees of inspection and guidance 
may be formed ultimately resulting in provincial or district universi- 
ties. Lists of paroiits who have withdrawn their children, or boys 
who have themselves withdrawn and of school masters who have 
resigned, and lists of local schools established as also of volunteer 
teachers, should be sent to the provincial headquarters and should 
be published. 

N. B. — By a National Institution is meant any educational 
institution that does not receive any aid from Government ; is 
not in any way controlled or inspected by Government ; and is not 
affiliated to any Uuiversiiy established by Government. 

(d) Boycott of Law Courts. 

Those lawyers who suspend practice and who require to be 
supported should be supported by the Nation either by utilising 
their services for National SchiTols or in connection with private 
arbitration or of propaganda work. A deputation such as bas been 
suggested for holders of titles, etc, should also wait upon lawyers and 
ascertain their wishes. Lists of lawyers in each town or district 
should be prepared marking out those who may suspend their practice 
and forwarded to the provijicial head-quarters for publication. 

Lawyers should help in including parties not only to refer 
disputes to arbitration but also to withdraw cases now pending in 
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the Britidi Obttrts and stfbmit them io tiie I^atioaal Arbitration 
Cburta JCKstritit Ootiiinittiiti tbould n^ke fiats bf lairyaita and 
otber prbminont oi^iia edmitiatidlng pabUe oonfidenoe whd ata 
to ptasido over Arbitration Courta. 

Ab tfaare is at pretent no maebinery to enforoe the <mltea xA 
Arbitradou GotartSi aome kind of aocud boycott should be imposed 
on parties erho fail to carry out snob orders. 

It has been pointed out that certain lairpers wbo an ready 
and willing to suspend their praotiee inunediately, mre not in a 
position to do so completely at a moment’s notice as they base 
already entered into engagement from which as honourable men 
they could not withdraw without the consent of their clients, in 
these oases the lawyers will be expected to attend only to such 
engagements and to make every endeavour to cease to praotiee 
completely at the earlieat possible date. 

(e) Boycott of Councils 

The boycott of Councils being of immediate importance it rc* 
quires the greatest concentration of energy to make it as complete 
as possible. Candidates who have already come forward should 
be approached by deputations requesting them to withdraw 
their candidature, and electora ahoold be approached to sign the 
following form : — 

"In view and in virtue of the resolution of the Special Session 
of the National Congress and the AlMndia Muslim League we being 

voters iu the electoral district of for election to the formed 

Councils hereby place on record our desire that we do not wish to 
be represented at the Provincial Legislative Councils, the Legislative 
Assembly or the Council of State and hereby inform all candidates 
for election that if they sock election inspite of our wishes to the 
contrary, they will not represent us. We do hereby declare further 
that we do not desire to be represented on any legislative bodies 
until full “Sw;tfi^” is established, whioh alone can make impossible 
the repetition of the Punjab atrocities and bieaoh of solemn pledges 
as in the matter of the “Khilafat" 

Lists of those wbo have withdrawn their candidature and those 
who persist should be forwarded to the provincial headquarters. 
Oreatest care >sbouId be taken to put the pros and cons before the 
voters prior to asking them to sign the above-mentioned form wbieb 
should be translated in the vernacular of the district concerned. 

(f) Recraiting for Labour etc., for Mesopotamia. 

[ Propaganda should be carried on by workers among those who 
' are likely to offer themselves fur such Bcrvices placing beftHre them 
the true situation and then letting them suAe their ohmoe. 
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(g) Boycott of Foreign Goocb< 

Ewry Non-cO'OperAtlonist Ut in duty bound to simplify bis 
wants and dispense with all luxuries that are dependent on the use 
of foreign articles. 

(h) Swadeshi. 

We attach great importance to Swadeshi in the form of revival 
of handspinning and hand-weaving and distribution of cloth so 
manufactured. Thousands of workers need special training for this 
purpose. Ladies of high station especially should be induced to 
take up hand-spinning and to use only such cloth as can be woven 
out of hand- spun yarn. Classes should be formed in every street, 
spinning wheels can bo manufactured by any ordinary carpenter. 
Those taking up this branch of work should communicate with the 
Manager of Satyagrahasharm, Sabarmati, near Ahmedabad. 

In order to advance the cause of Swadeshi and to check the im- 
portation of foreign cloth, deputations should wait on Indian Millow- 
ners with a view to securing reduction of the present high prices, 

(i) Swaraj Fund 

It is very necessary that a national fund should be established 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the Congress resolutions. 
Funds will be required for propaganda work, for encouraging 
Swadeshi, for establishing National Schools and for supporting 
lawyers who have suspended their practice and are unable to support 
themselves. Provincial Congress Committees with the help of 
District and other organisations should therefore make every endea- 
vour to collect funds arid submit monthly reports of receipts and 
expenditure to the All- India Congress Committee. 

(j) Volunteer Corps 

Provincial, District and Town organisations should form 
volunteer corps for the purpose of disciplining ^e people and 
maintaining order. 

Finally, we would advice that where there is a sufficient number 
of workers, a batch should specialise in order to make one particular 
item successful. Where the workers are not sufficient, precedence 
should bo given to the boycott of Councils, because results must be 
shown in this item of Non-co-operation before the middle of 
December next. 



The Student Movement 

Mab&tma Qandbi and (l^e A1! Brothers visited ATi^h on the 
12tb October in the ooorse of their four in upper India ipreaebing 
Non-co-operation, especially withdranrsl of students from Colleges 
and lawyers from practice. A strdhg uodereurrent 'of unreM 
amongst the student population was swaying their college life. 
The patriotic udour charaoteiistib of youngmen could nirt help 
being roused in the surcharged atmosphere. But they were 
suddenly put to a test for which they were hardly prepared. On 
the 12th October the students of Aligarh on their own motion 
held a mass meeting in their Union Club and invited M. Gandhi 
and the Brothers Ali to deliver addresses on the present 
situation. Non-co-operation was preached and the cry was at 
once taken up. They did not attend college from this day and 
instead hel<] several political meetings. Further up, in the Punjab 
the situation seemed for a time more desperate. Mahatma Gandhi in 
company of the Ali Brothers held long conferences with the students 
of Lahore on the 20th and 21st. October. On the same day the Sikh 
League, which was then holding its annual session, made, it plain 
that the Ehalsa was even more over-wholmingly for non-co-operation 
than the Hindus and Moslems. Nineteen members out of some fifty 
of the Lahore Anjumani-Islamia professed non-co-operation and 
resolved to refuse Govt, aid for the Islamia College and to disaffiliate 
it from the official University, On Oct. 25tb great excitement pre- 
vailed in Lahore. The students of the D.A.y. and Islamia Colleges 
walked out of their College and joined by other students formed a 
huge procession headed by Dr. Eitrhlew and Mrs. and Mr. Bambhtd 
Ontt. They paraded the streets and visited other institutions calling 
out the students to join in the strike. The Principal of the D.A.y. 
College addressed his own students and asked them to beware of 
sudden action. The Government College and School authorities 
brought in Police help to guard their institutions. There were, 
however, great disagreement amongst the stgdenta themselves. They 
could not catch the real significance of the movement and many 
failed to see bow a boycott of education could in any way help the 
country. A long and arduous period of "(aaining was required to 
understand the eamnee of the programme and it could hardly be 
expected that a .sudden outburst would secure ,tbe eo,d. . Guardiaus 
stood firm against the withdrawal of boys and the movement soon 
fiszled out. By the 28th November lAlmre was a^iu quiet and the 
students retw^ed to their plhcb. 

' ' 17 ' ‘ ■ ' ■ ' ’ ' ' ■ ' ‘ 
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At Amritsar, the scene of ^fhat historic orgy of murder at 
Jhalliariwalla and the centre of those Martial Law atrocitias of 
1919 which have since been <^ivirig birth to all the woes from which 
the whole country is suffering, the situation was worse. The 
Professors of the Khalsa College, the great College of the Sikh 
Community, sent a joint letter to the Lieut-Governor to withdraw 
the Government grant to the College before the 5th Nov. failing 
which they threatened to resign in a body. The students also sent 
a letter to the Managing Committee of the College to follow the 
creed of non-co-operation as endorsed by the Sikh League, the 
Muslim League and the National Congress, and to disaffiliate the 
college and refuse Govt. aid. The affairs of the Punjab in 1919 
touched the Sikh Community very deeply and young and old alike 
have since been smarting under the inhumanities of crawling and 
flogging there perpetrated. The result was that the Council of the 
Khalsa College met on October 31st and passed a resolution as 
proposed and the College was easily transformed into a national 
institiilioii cut off from oflicial control. The Gurudarbar, tho 
Golden temple at Amritsar, also got itself relieved of official leading 
strings and came to be managed by a Committee appointed by and 
responsible to tho Sikh community alone. And lastly, Lala Kanhya 
Lai, tho oldest lawyer of the Punjab and the most influential man 
in Amritsar, promised to open an Arbitration Court at Jhallianwalla 
bagh for those who refused to apper before Gotv. Courts. 


Meanwhile at Aligarh, the centre of Moslem culture in India, 
tho situation was becoming alarming day by day ; once this citadal 
wore captured and 7 croros of Indian Muslims would be committed 
to noij-co-oporation. The students wen? out of hand, there was 
free talk of converting the College into a national University ; 
in panic the Principal sent wires to the authorities, to the police, 
to the trustees and parents, complaining that ho was unable to 
cope with the new rush of developments. The non-co-operation 
leaders, the Ah Brothers, I)r, Ausari, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Messrs 
Moazzam Ah, Mustafa Khan, Musa Khan, and Ismail Khan, in 
all 9 trustees of the ^College, presented an ultimatum to the 
secretary and the Principal on the 12th. October as follows 

ul Arab, the Non-co-operation Crinniittee of thf* All iniiia vi * r* r 
bM deci, u-a that all edicational nuitS„B 

any way cotttrnlkvl by Qovornnunt or which rocc- earned on dr m 

and all .atwlcTitB amt teachers mist h.. 'r* boycotted 

Mnsliu. League and the ladlauTati The AlMmlia 

recolutlon. at their sja-cial reoc.^al, laid «t WelllS^ 
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that i& the existing oircmnstances it must be as repugnant to our colleague $ on 
the Board of Trustees of the M. A. D. College inid of the Muslim University 
Association as it is to us to receive any ^naucial aid for those institutions from 
or permit any kind of interference therein by Government which has so con* 
temptously disregarded our religious obligations and national Pentiments 
and so unscrupulously betrayed its own repeated pledged word. We therefore 
call upon you and the other Trustees of the M . A. 0 College and members of the 
Muslim University Association to refuse henceforth to receive any aid from 
Government or to permit any kind or sort of Government interference %vbctker 
directly or indirectly through the Allabab^ University or any other agency 
in these institutions. We desire to inform you and our other colleagues that we 
are also calling upou the teachers and adult students at Aligarh to withdraw 
themsely(ts and the guardians of other students to withdraw their wards 
from the college and school on the 2i»tb October, 1920, in the event of the 
Trustees' refusal to comply with these obvious requirements of the Islamic 
faith. Wc therefore, request you with all earnestness at our command to take 
the action we recommend at the earliest possible date and to treat this matter 
as of the greatest possible urgency. 

Meanwhile students from all over India were addressing con- 
gratulatory messages to their fellow students at Aligarh ; the eyes 
of the whole student population were on them. And on 21st 
October the College Khilafat Committee issued the following 

Appeal to the Students of India 

Fellow Students,— You are not unconscious of the grave responsibilities 
which have fallen upoa our,^houlder in effecting the reconstruction of to-morrow. 
Iiulia’s soul is rcvoltii. > against humiliations and insults offered to her every day. 
The time is gone by when our country used to bow low before the blast in patient 
and <i('ep <li.vlaiu. The sacrilege committed against the Khilafat, the degradation 
and humiliation to which our countrymen have been subjected in Tutijab, the 
brutal and most inhuman tnatraent meeted out to our brethren in Turkey, Syria, 
Mesopotamia and various other countries lu the middle East, and the unjust aiul 
shameful treaty forced on Turkey by nations actuated by Imperialistic motives 
of territorial aggraudizemciit, have forced us to rise in indignation against the 
perpetrators of such unparalleled crimes in tlie history of tlie worhi. Non-co- 
operation is the only etfoctivc weapon to bring into reality the vision of free 
Indian India with fniedom to th>nk and freedom to act. Our nation'll sclf-rcs- 
[)oct can no more tolerate co-operation wdtb a Government which is impervious 
alike to feeling and reasou and which is daily forging a new chain round our 
necks. In the name of all that is best and noblest in the heart of man, wc ap^ical 
to you to join us in our just cause and saevi hoc time, toil and talent to bring 
this stj uggle to a successful issue, for freedom’s battle once begun, though baffled 
oft, IS ever won. " 

In tbe meantime the College was closed, outsiders were 
warned not to preach ^ to the boys who were asked to leave tbe 
College and hostel for thVr homes, parents w^ere wired to, and a 
meeting of the Trustees was called. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, M* Abul 
Kalm Azad and Moulvi Abdul Majid of Meerut and a few other 
non-co-operator leaders arrived in Aligarh on tbe 23rd and delivered 
lectures in the college mosque. They said that a National organisa 
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tion would be announoed on 29fch October after Jumma prayers. 
Mr. Mohammed All himself would be the first Principal for a short 
period. He took possession of the college hostel building with the 
majority of the students and at the moment it seemed as if 
the College was going to be converted into a thoroughly new 
National University. On October 24:th M. Gandhi addressed the 
following letter to the Trustees from Bombay — 

know you are about to meet in order to give your decision on the most 
momentous issue for Islam and India. I hear you are calling in the aid of the 
Q'overntnent or the police for the occasion of your meeting. If tumour is truci 
you would be making an obvious mistake. In a matter which is purely domestic 
you need neither the intervention of the Government nor the protection of its 
police. Neither the Ali Brothers nor myself are engaged in brute war. We are 
engaged in a war in which our only weapon is the force of public opinicn. 
We shall reckon ourselves beaten in the battle if we do not carry the public 
with us. In the present dispute tlie test of public opinion will be in the first 
instance your majority. Therefore, if you after full and free discussion decide 
by a majority that tlie college and school boys may not remain in the college 
ground either as students or even as boarders if they persist in their demand 
for diB.afiilfation and rejection of Government grant, they will be peacefully 
withdrawn. I piopose in that event to carry on their education, if at all 
possible in Aligarh itself, otherwise elsewhere. Our desire is not to suspend 
their secular education for one moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 
But it is our <1csire that it should be given in consistence with the law of Islam 
and honour of India. I understand that in the opi^ou of recognised Ulamas 
it is not lawful for a believing Muslim to receive assistance of or give assistance 
to government that has directly or indirectly sought to cause destruction 
of the holy Khilafat or tamper with the exclusive control of Jczirat-Ul-Arab. 
You know, as well as 1 do, how tliis Government has wilfully trampled under 
foot Indian honour. Consistently, therefore, with the control of their passions 
all voluntary association with Government is being withdrawn by the people. 
The least that you, in ray liumble opinion, can do is to decline any further 
Government grant, to disaffiliate the great institution of whicli you are the 
trustees and to reject the charter oi the Mublim University. The least the 
Aligarh boys can do if you fail to respond to the call of Islam and India is to 
wash their bands clean of the institution acknov lodging the segies of Gover*.- 
ment that hM forfeited all title to allegiance of Islam and India and bring into 
being a larger, nobler and purer Aligarh that would carry out the innermost 
wishes of its great founder. I cannot imagine the late illustrious Sir Byed Ahmed 
keeping his nobler creation under the control or influence of the t>rescnt Govern- 
ment. As I have been the originator of the idea of disaffiliation of Aligarh and 
rejection of Government grant 1 /eel 1 might be able to assist you in your 
discussion and therefore offer my humble services to you and will gladly attend 
your meeting if you will allow me to do so. 1 am at Bonbay and shall await 
your answer, but whether you wish me to attend or not 1 hope you will not 
summon Government intervention in purely domestic matUT, and let me say to 
Government through you that one hear^t all sorts of rumours of their intentions 
about Ali Brothers and myself. I hope for the sake of peaceful evolution of the 
struggle that th^ will not restrict our liberty. We arc endeavouring in the most 
oc^nstJtutional manner to conduct our progagauda. We are seeking to bend 
to the people’s will for it will , not overthrow jt by brute* force 
Jm# by creating public opinion. We hold it to be perfectly constitutional 
Yfegittiffiab' aud honourable to expose the satnnic nature of Government and ask 
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the people by appealing to tbeir beads a$d tfaeir hearts and AeTer tP.thdr aidiiial 
passion^ to eapws their i^iU tiot m w^xds tmtja aotlon, i.e. by withdrawing 
all possible asSodiation with GoTerament/ But if Goi^emmeiit wiidi eten to 
suppress liberty of opinion and peaednl action I hope they will not issue Intern- 
meut orders against ns, for in spith of our sincere desire not to dffier ciril 
disobedience eren in odr own persons, it will not be possibe fox ns to fespeet 
any internment orders so long as our movement be not physically restrained. . 
Wc must use it in such a manor as we consider to be the best in Gie interest 
of OUT mission.’’ 

In reply the Secretary, M. A. 0. College, sent the following wire 
to M. Gandhi : — 

Thanks for your letter. Begret cannot invito you to bho meeting on the 27th 
which is purely a Trustees* consultation meeting. We iirmty and strongly 
adhere to our old established policy and sincerely wish to uphold it |)eacefttUy. 
liumour that assistance of Police and Government is being invoked for our 
meeting or against any body is absolutely false and groundless. 

The Trustees* Meedng. 

Of the total number of 124 Trustees, 62 attended the meeting 
on the 27th October in person while 28 sent a message condemning 
the action of the Ali Brothers and their association* The meeting 
lasted all day and also sat for the following days and disogssed 
the situation and ways and means of getting Mr. Mohammad Ali 
and his friends to withdraw themselves and the students. But all 
attempts failed. Individual trustees of high social standing approach- 
od Dr. Ansari and Hakim Ajmal Khan but with no better snccess. 
Mr. Mahomed Ali openly declared that he had no intention of mov- 
ing or opening a separate national college oruniversity ; bis object 
was declared to be to purify that very college. He started making 
admission of students in his so-called National CrMege by sweaiing 
each student on the Holy Quran. It was reported that Mr. 
Mnhomad Ali was about to be joined by his brother and a staff of 
professors and that students of other colleges who had struck were 
coming to his national collof . The situatio ' was hourly getting 
more Serious and it was lelt that if action had to be taken it 
must be taken immediately or never. The Trustees at last unable 
to eject Mr. Mahomed Ali or the students, sought the protection of 
the civil authorities and it was decided by the Syndicate on the 
30: that the District authorities should be approached. Accord- 
in, y the Honorary Secretary applied to the District Magistrate for 
I’ohce help. The District Magistrate made arrangements to prevent 
outsiders from coming into the college grounds and to ptoteot the 
college buildings and properties against damage , afmed police 
were posted all round the college and then the operation of eviction 
began. 

1'be District Magistrate Mr. Campbell saw Hr. Mohamad Ali, 
After a few minutes conversation Mr, Mohamed Ali expressed 
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bis willingness to advice the students to withdraw peacefully. 
The students then went off to pack up and by half past noon the 
students and their belongings had been carried in motor lorries 
and other conveyances into the bungalows outside the college 
grounds where preparations were being made for a new National 
College. 

The inauguration ceremony of the new national Muslim Univer- 
sity next day took place in the College Mosque. Hakim Ajmalkhan, 
Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mohamed Ali, the Principal, Mr. Khawaja and 
other leaders of the movement, escorted Maulana Mahmood Hasan 
Saheb of Dooband from Mr. Khwaja’s residence to the mosque. In 
a short but movingly eloquent speech Hakim A.iamalkhan proposed 
Maulana Mahmood Hasan Sahib to preside and feelingly described 
the heroic self -sacrifices and constancy of the Maulana who had upheld 
in holy Mecca, where he had been arrested during the late War for 
being true to bis faith, and finally in bis long continued internment 
in Malta, the great tradition of Moslems of the earliest and most 
glorious period of Islam. 

• Haji Moosa Khan, a local trustee of the College, cordially 
seconded the motion which was acclaimed by the whole assembly 
with impressive enthusiasm. A fatwa was road that in a matter of 
their faith students were not only justified in not obeying orders 
of their parents and guardians, if those orders were opposed to the 
Islamic doctrines, but that it was the student’s duty to appeal to the 
latter in a respectful manner to adopt the same course as they had 
done. A special feature of the inaugural address was an exposition 
of, the attitude which the Maulana and his religious preceptors at 
Dooband had taken up with regard to western education and 
Aligarh College in the past and of the f on which religious 
and secular education were to be r^conouea in accordance with 
Islamic doctrines. 


The student movement in other parts of the country was not 
very serious, At Delhi, Principal Gidwani of the Eamjaa College 
resigned his post to join the National University started at Ahmoda- 
bad. Prof Sharp of the St. Stephen's College strongly urged nation- 
alising educational institutions. At Bombay, Agra, Calcutta, Dacca 
Benares and other small towns preparations wore made to launch the 
boycott movement. But beyond a slight dislocation of work nothing 
serious happened just at that period. At Calcutta the moslem 
students of the Madraesa, the Mahomedan High School made com 
mou cause >nth Aligarh and left school which remained deserted for 
Ikbout a fortnight and after that most of the students rofiir,-r,i fV. 

p,«..b.r5th . K.eta»l M.dr.„a ... cp.. S VmoZ. AW 
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Kalam. On Nov. lOtfa. the firsb convention of Odilege stndente of 
tho United Provinces was held at Agra. Delegates from all the U. P. 
Colleges, numbering about 400 met nnder Dr. Ganesh Frosad of the 
Hindu University. It concluded its session by passing the following 
significant resolution : — 

view of the present national need of the country^ this con- 
vention calls on all students of the U. P. to respond enthusiastically 
to the call of the Nation through Mahatma Gandhi, supported by the 
National Congress and Muslim League and urges upon them to be 
prepared for all necessary sacrifices including their gradual with draw- 
al from Govt, and Govt, aided institutions and thus help effectively 
in the country's first bid for freedom". 

At Benares the Hindu University students showed signs of 
unrest. Pundit Malaviya, the father of that University, visited 
Benares and held a long discourse with the students on November 
Ist. In a long speech full of that burning eloquence for which he is 
so famous, the Pundit unfolded to the students the deplorable 
position of the couiitry and declared that non-co operation was 
impei*ative, but he dissuaded them from withdrawal from education 
as that would spell utter ruin of their prospect of future work. 
Hid speech had a steadying iniluoncc. On November 7tb, however, 
Dr. Ansari and Pandit Jawahir lal Nehru, the leadiug non-oo- 
operators of the province visited Benares and held meetings with 
the students. A students non co-operation committee was at-once 
formed and a daily bulletin for propaganda work was started. A 
wholesale withdrawal was imminent. Fraternal greetings and visits 
were exchanged with tho new National Muslim University at Aligarh. 
On Nov. 24th. M. Gandhi visited Benares. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Mr. Lajpat Rai and other leaders also arrived, and the great debacle 
was at last agreed (o be postponed for the moment. 

The Government Panic. 

Despite all the machinations of the Anglo-Indian Press and 
the vindictive propaganda of the Sydenbum-cum-Yate School in 
England, the Government of India had, profitting by its wretched 
experience on the affairs of the Punjab in 1919, so long kept a 
cool head over the non-co-operation agitation. The student upheaval, 
however, brought back its old fit of nervousness. Thoroughly 
upset by the rapidity with which the campaign of non-oo-opei*atiOn 
was spreading amongst the Colleges and the masses, espeoMly 
in the Punjab and the United Provinces, the Punjab Government 
once more gagged free speech and proclaimed vast areas to be under 
the Seditions Meetings Act. Lahoie Amritsar, Sheikhputa^nd other 
Districts thus came under the ban. The Goverumeutof India 4dio 
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issmed its famous resolution of Npvember 6th warning the country 
.of the evil of the new Gandhi move ; but with O'Dwyer away from 
the spot and none else equally frightful to take his place, Lord 
Chelmsford's Government felt as if it had no spine on its back,^ and 
as a last resort the cry of **rally the moderates" was once more raised. 
.Unable to take any remedial initiative, and egged on by correspon- 
dence from the India Office, the whole burden of organising the 
counter movements was thrown ad }toc upon the moderates, signs of 
whose defection were already apparent. Says the resolution : — 

Govt, of India Resolution on Non-co-operation 

“In view of recent events the Governor-General-in-Council con- 
siders that it is necessary to make a further declaration of the attitude 
and policy of the Government of India towards the non co-operation 
movement, not only for the guidance of Local Governments and 
Administration, but also for the information of the people of India. 

“At the opening of the autumn session of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council. His Excellency the Viceroy explained the policy 
which the Government of India have, up to date, followed in this 
matter. Although in their opinion the movement is unconsti- 
tutional, in that it has as its object the paralysis and subversion of 
the existing administration of the country, the Government have 
hitherto refrained from instituting criminal proceedings, or taking 
any other action against those of its promoters, who have advocated 
simultaneously with non-co-operation abstention from violence, and 
they have instructed Local Governments to take action against those 
persons only who in furtherance of the movement, have gone beyond 
the. limits originally set by its organisers, and have by speech or 
writing openly incited the public to violence, or have attempted to 
tamper with the loyalty of the army or of the police. In adopting 
this policy the Government have been influenced by several 
considerations. 

“in the first place they have been reluctant to interfere with the 
liberty of speech and the freedom of the Press at a time when India 
is on the threshold of a great advance towards the realisation 
of the principle of self-government within the Empire, when indeed 

first elutions are already in sight. In recognition of that 
fl^vance, and in pursuance of the spirit of King-Emperor's Proclama- 
tfum of December last, they extended his Majesty's clemency to many 
hundreds of political offenders who were then in custody, and they 
.released from the restrictions of the Press Act, numerous papers 
which were formerly held to security. Although these concessions 
^havq in many oases failed to evoke any response or recognition, the 
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Gfovfirwaiiwt totl^ 'to re^^iuipcMn' iimtrioiaoM vhUth havA so tatdjr 

beeo,n}saEad'.''_’"'’ ' ';. 

*^Iq ' iHo M^Mn^ the GbveHment ara at all tines, relootant 
to emharh oh a oanpaigQ against individuals, some of sriiom ihay be 
aotoated by honest if misguided nratives. This eonsideralion is 
re*eDforoed by the knowledge that the. form of ^seoution under 
the ordinaiy orininal law, would be likely to give those against 
whom it might be directed, the opportunity of posing as martyrs, and 
might also, by evoking false sympathy, swell the number of 
adherents to a cause which has in itself -no intrinsic merit to 
commend it to public acceptance. 

“The third and chief consideration, however, which has influ- 
enced the Oovernment of India, is their trust in the common-sense 
of India, their belief that the sanity of the classes and the masses 
alike would reject non-co-operation as a visionary and chimerical 
scheme, which, if successful, could only result in widespread dis- 
order, political chaos, and the raiin of all those who have any real 
stake in the country. The appeal of non-co-operation is to pre- 
judice and ignorance, and its creed is devoid of any constructive 
genius. India has had bitter experience of the fruits of its fore- 
runner the “Satyagraha” cult and the Governor-General*in-Counoil 
still hopes that with that lamentable warning before her eyes, 
India will r«jjeot the much greater peril of non-co-operation. 

“Its principal exponents have frankly avowed that their olgeet 
is to destroy the present Government, to dig op the foundations 
of the British Government in India, and they have promised their 
followers that if only their gospel be generally accepted, India shall 
bo self-governing and independent within one year. 

“The full consummation of their hopes would leave India 
defenceless alike against foreign aggression and internal chaos. 
All the benefits of a stable Government and undisturbed peace, 
the result that have been attained by the orderly progress of India 
for more than a century, and the still greater results which, it is 
hoped, will attend her ^vance under the Befonps Scheme, her 
material prosperity and her political progress, are all to be sacrificed 
to the irresponsible caprice of a few misguided men. 

“ The confidence of the Govt, in the good sense of India has 
already been a great measure justified by the unanimity of her best 
minds in their condemnation of the non-co-operation movement, for 
almost all the weighty body of educated opinion has rejected this 
new doctrine m 'one^ that is fraught with the most mischievous 
potentialities for India. But having failed to secure a favourable 
verdict from educated India, fbe leaders of the movement have now 
been driven to inprease the violence of their appeal to matsee 
18 
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and to endeavour to enlist under the banner of non-co-operation the 
sympathy and assistance of immature school boys and college students* 

Heroin lie two great dangers for India, which have compelle d 
the Government to place the issue plainly before the country in 
the hope that its most enlightened and stable elements may clearly 
recognise the necessity of a vigorous and united action to prevent 
any further extension of the mischief. Of these two latest develop- 
ments the most immoral is undoubtedly the mischievous attack which 
has been made on the youth of the country, who are to be sacrificed 
to the exigencies of a political campaign. It matters not to the 
leaders of the movement if the foundation of home life are sapped 
and children set against their parents and teachers, provided their 
own ends are attained and the success of their campaign assured. 

The appeal to the illiterate and the ignorant is also fraught 
with very grave danger. It has already resulted in at least one 
deplorable crime, and it is certain that the restless activity of the 
leaders who wander from one city to another stirring up excitement 
amongst the masses by inflammatory speeches and by the reiteration 
of false statements, despite constant contradiction, may at any 
moment result in a serious outbreak of disorder. • 

“The best weapon to combat both dangers lies in the practical 
help and sympathy of the sober-minded and moderate men, and the 
Govt, therefore calls on all who have the good of India at heart to 
organise themselves and take concerted measures to assist the cause of 
law and order by active opposition to the movement, by the exercise 
of their influence over the minds of the ignorant and the immature, 
and by public exposure and denunciation of the evil of non-co- 
operation, and of the anarchy to which it must inevitably lead. 

“The Government appreciate the action which has already been 
taken in this direction by men of liberal opinion and moderate mind 
throughout India, and they congratulate the country, more parti- 
cularly on the manifestations of public displeasure which have 
occurred in regard to the niischiovons attack on education. The 
opposition which has been offered to this phase of the movement 
by the Trustees of the M. A. O. College at Aligarh, by many other 
school authorities, by the great majority of teachers and parents, 
and also by large sections of the student community itself, is indeed 
a most hopeful feature in the situation. 

‘ The Governmenc realise that it is to the enlightened public 
opinion that they must chiefly trust for a dissipation of the danger 
that now envelops India, as it is on that same public opinion that 
India’s political future must depend. It is in this trust that they 
have refrained in the past, so far as jg consistent with the public 
safety, from repressive action, for they consider that such action 
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should only be employed in the last resort, when indeed failure 
to adopt it would he a criminal betrayal of the people. 

‘*How long, with due r^ard to their ultimate responsibility 
for the public safety, the Gtovernihent will be able to maintain that 
policy will depend largely on the success which attends the efforts 
of the moderate citizens to check the extension of the movement 
and keep its dangers within bounds.’’ 

The Esher Report (See Part II — P. 1S7) 

Another factor which contributed to fan the flame of popular 
agitation at this period was the report of Lord Esher’s Committee 
on Army Reforms in India. It served to alienate a large body of 
those Moderates who stiU had some faith clinging to the bona-fide 
intentions of Government, and paved the way further for the 
propaganda of non-co-operation. The Committee consisted of two 
of the most dangerous civilians — Lord Esher and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, — the latter well-known throughout his career in India as 
Lieut-Governor of the Punjab as the implacable enemy of India — 
and a majority of military men. There were also on the Committee 
two Indians, Sir E. G. Gupta, a retired Bengal civilian, and the 
valiant knight of Tewana well-known for his anti-patriotic proclivities 
(see his curious minute on p. 167 Part II). Long before the Report 
was out there was a lurking suspicion and fear in India that Sir 
Michael, foiled in his attempt to crush the awakened Indian spirit 
during his horrible Martial Law regime in the Punjab, was forging 
some other more crushing machinery. The publication of the Report 
realised more than had been feared. In effect the Committee 
proposed to divert the control of the Indian Army from India to 
Whitehall, and recommended the Indian Army to be used for the 
prosecution of Imperial War campaigns in the Near and Middle East, 
that is to say, to combat the new anti-capitalistic forces raising their 
head in Persia, Turkisthan, the Caucasus and Mesopotamia. India 
was to be drilled and taxed for the defence, expansion and the 
maintenance of the whole Empire, and the Indian army, instead of 
being maintained for the defence of India, was to be placed under 
the complete disposal of the Imperial General staff in England 
to be used as a tool for imperial aggression in Central Asia ; the 
Commander-in-Chief in India was to be a mere nominee of the 
General staff ; so too his Chief of Staff. The Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy were to have little constitutional control over the 
Commander-in-Chief. There was to be an interchange of personnel 
between the British and the Indian army so that in India may be 
imported the traditions, the aim and apirations of the British War 
Office, and soon India was to be converted into a more perfect pawn 
in the hands of the Military jingoes of Britain gradually superseding 
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the Civil Authority in India. Inspite of the huge addition in the 
military expenditure of India the^ revenues of India were to be 
further at the uncontrolled disposal of the Soldier from the War 
Office, to be disposed of in any costly ventures that the Imperialistic 
instincts of his Chiefs at Home may be pleased to undertake. 

All over India the recommendations of Sir Michael, for it was 
he who presided over and dominated the Council and marked every 
stage of its proceedings, were a staggering blow. Even the London 
Times did not fail to comment severely on it. The Angilo-Indian 
papers were, however, jubilant, and Sir Michaels own mouth-piece 
journal, the Morning Post of England, said that Lord Esher and 
his colleagues *‘have evidently worked to make the system Babu- 
proof as far ahead as possible !” 


Commenting on the Esher Beport the Times took immediate 
exception to the assumptions which appeared to lie behind the report ^ 
because, for the time being, they violated much of value it might 
otherwise possess. Referring to the passage in the report : “in future 
wo must contemplate the possibility of our armies operating in the 
Middle^ East based partially on India and partially on home”, the 
Times said : We decline to contemplate this possibility as the 
basis of policy as soon as we arc free from our present entangle- 
ments. For 100 years India has never been so free from the menace 
of external aggression as she is to-day. The task of the Army in 
India is to prevent invasion and maintain internal security, 
and unless the Empire is attacked elsewhere, it is nothing 
more._ It should stand armed and vigilant upon its frontiers 
and Its staff officers can amuse themselves as they have done for a 
century past discussing how the airay should march forth to meet 
the approaching foe which to-day could only come effectively by rail.” 
Oommenting on the report/s proposals to transfer military authority 
to the A ar Office, the Times'' considered “these extraordinary 
proposais are in the highest degree unconstitutional. They reduce 
the Viceroy who by statute is the head ot the Army in India, to a 
nonent, .y : I hoy wipe the Government of India off the slate alto- 

ghei Ihcy convert the Commander in Chief into a gramophone. 
rW® f- negation of constitutional Government. It is entirely 
Wvd of tbo fundamentaj principle that in military mat fcerJ 

cjvil povji shall be supreme. The amazing thing is that Mr 
Montagu has already seen fit, without consulting Parliament to 
approve these subvorsi> o projects. The Committee cheerfully ignore 

of * V*’’ “ay sum up the realities 

of the f5i)anc<-il side in the sentence “if India nartlv IhroiiffMifr 

own sacrifices, Las been to a great extent relieved from the dan5« 
of aggression from without, she is at, least entitled 
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present faeavj^ niilitary expenditure' ehall not be ezeeed^.*’ Tbe 
whale of tbit portion of the report must be very sternly dealt with 
by Parliament and the principle that India shall/ as {a^as possible, 
be self-contained as a military unit of the Empire must be restored/’ 

Practical effect of Non-co*operation. 

While the Moderates were making appeals and sending wordy 
messages of protest to the Secretary *of State and the Viceroy against 
the recommendations of the Esher „ Committee, tbe non-co-operators 
were moving up and down the country preaching thoir creed, 
carrying high politics to the very door of the masses, organising 
congress machinery on a permanent basis in every corner of the 
country/ and inculcating the cardinal principle of non-violence in 
speech and action amongst the toiling and suffering millions of India, 
The pkpon&e came quickly from them, for. being unsophisticated, the 
persb/ality of the campaigners, M. Oandhi, Lala Lajpat Bai, Pundit 
Nehru and a host of others of the Congress party, was all that they 
und^irstood, A modest response came from the students, but except 
calling some dislocation of work bore and there, they too soon 
qu'etcd down. It was, however, when the student movement was 
gi/^n up utterly for lost, after the close of the year under review, in 
the first throe months of the current year that there was a sudden 
lightening outbuilt amongst tbe students of Bengal. Throughout 
1820 Bengal was pre-eminently in the grip of the moderates and the 
despair of the iion-co-operators. Though the Special Congress held at 
Calcutta passed the non-co-operation resolution there was still a 
great volume of moderate opinion which could not be easily 
moved. But suddenly the atmosphere was changed, Mr. C. B. Das, 
the loading lawyer of Bengal, announced a sudden renouncement of 
all his earthly possessions, including bis princely practice at the Bar, 
and came out Gandhi-like, along with his wife and children, to lead 
the new movement, Since that galvanising resuscitation Bengal has 
once more been steadily leading in the progressive march of the 
Indian Nation towards the covoted goal of Swany, 

The practical effect of the propaganda was to hearten the 
people to assert their own convictions despite ofiicial displeasure, 
From tyranny and inequity the escape was gradually realised to be a 
negation of that mentality which makes a man a willing slave of his 
master. Lord Chelmsford was at this time out on tour and 
wherever ho wont ho was actually rofuj^ed the formal addresses 
ordinarily presented by local bodies on such occasions. A notable 
instance of this was what happened in Assam where tbe Viceroy was 
on tour early in November last. The Bate- payers’ Association there 
3^ofusod to present an address of w^elcome. Even the leading European 
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planter Mr. Cresswell organised a protest the result^ of which was 
that Silchar refused to welcome^ His Excellency. The Viceroy is 
as much unpopular with the European as with the Indians, Mr. 
Cresswell is reported to have said. Wherever he went, people closed 
their doors, while the poor officers of the Crown alone had to accord 
him the semblance of a welcome. At Sylhet the officials with the help 
of some of the titled gentry of the place at last managed to hold a 
meeting for presenting an address to the Viceroy but His Excellency s 
reply on the burning topics of the day served only to exasperate 
local fooling. He urged the Moslems, when Moslems all over India 
were wailing over their sacred Khilafat, ‘*to bear with patience and 
resignation the present misfortune of your Turkish co-religionists, 
strong in the belief that a new Turkey will emerge, a pillar of the 
Islamic faith, and bound, as in the past, by ties of close friendship 
to Great Britain” 1 

The Elections 


November- December 1920 witnessed a dual between the antago- 
nistic campaigns of non-co-oporation on one side and the Council 
election on the other. The country was strongly decided on the issue. 
The Congress party not only withdrew as a body to have any hand 
in the elections, but also set themselves vigorously to carrying the 
so long neglected propaganda of educating the masses on the real 
plight of the country — the very thing which the Govt, characterised 
as dangerous. The Moderate party, however, threw themselves 
whole-heartedly into their pet elociions under the Reform Rules, 
The result was that in numerous constituencies the recognised leaders 
of the public refused to stand and people who would not otherwise 
have had a chance secured an easy walk over into the Council. At 
some places the polling stations wore deserted, while at many others 
disturbances occurred on the non -co-operators trying to dissuade the 
voters from coming to the polling booths. The more impetuous 
supporters of M. Gandhi, especially the students, exhibited signs of 
rowdism and Instead of followuig tbo strictly non-violent injunctions 
of their loader indulged in such a degree of booting and hissing, 
jeering and rough- handling oi ?»on\e luoderales, in and out oi public 
meetings, that at some places police help had to be called in. At 


other places uiinocessary iudigniiios wore ottered by the (listrict 
officials showing their patronage to those who favoured the elections 
Police protectiou wns sought in some stations. At Calcutta some of 
the local colleges appointed as polling centres became the scene of an 
undignified fracas botwooii the students and the police. Altoccther 
the affair v.as conducted in an atmosphere highly unreal and the 
only issue, fought was who will be for and who against non co- 
operation. Only in six cases out 637 was an election impo-iblo 
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owing to the absence of a candidate. The actual proportion of 
those exercising their vote to the total strength on the electoral 
role varied widely from province to province and from town to 
town. Broadly speaking, the voting in rural constituencies was 
more satisfactory than in the cities. The actual proportions 
varied from 8 per cent in Bombay city where the non-co-operators 
came nearest to success, to 70 per cent in some of the urban 
constituencies of Madras Presidency. In the Punjab, which 
from its unfortunate history during the preceding two years might 
have been Expected to present a fertile soil for the propaganda of 
non-co-operation, the voting in rural constitueucies was 36 per cent., 
while in the general constituencies throughout the province the 
figure was 32 per cent. In the United Provinces, where a parti- 
cularly vigorous campaign of boycott had been conducted under the 
lead of Pundit Motilal Nehru, the voting averaged 33 per cent in 
the contested constituencies, rising in the case of Lucknow and 
certain other centres to 60 per cent. As will be seen from the 
figures given in the tables (see p. 32) the alLIndia proportions 
of voting for the Provincial Councils ranged from 20 to 30 per 
cent, for the Legislative Assembly the proportion was roughly 
20 per cent and for the Council of State no less than 40 per cent. 

As soon as the elections were over and the relative position of 
different sections in the new electorate could be determined, Minis- 
ters and Councillors were appointed. The personnel of the new 
governments was atiHOunced on the 6th December. The most signi- 
ficant change from the old order was the appointment of Lord Sinha 
as the first Indian Governor of Behar and Orissa. By the nationa- 
lists such an epoch-making experiment was regarded as a mere 
“license for liberty and license does not compensate for liberty.” To 
the moderates it was an opportunity for showing the reality of the 
Reforms. Wo have yet to see the effect of this new policy. The 
most sensational appointment was that of Lala Harkissen Lai of 
the Punjab as a Minister, who only a year back was condemned 
by the Govt, of his province for felony 1 The new composition of the 
executive govornments was another disillusionment to the country. 
?or many years the administration of the presidencies was carried 
by a Governor and a Council of two. None ever heard complaints 
hat these govornments wore inefficient from lack of personnel nor 
|iat the 3 members were over worked. Under the Minto-Morley 
ernes the number of executive councillors increased to three in 
3er to provide for an Indian representation. Here again, it 
never been contended that the members were over-worked. 
0d now under the new Reform Act in the mi^or province there 
lore no less than 7 members of the Government, 4 Executive 
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Councillors and 3 Ministers — each costing more than a lakh for 
his upkeep ! Under the new Act the administrative work of the 
Executive Council was vastly reduced. Many of the most difficult 
and important branches oii the administration will be transferred 
to Ministers. And so it was assumed that this substantial reduction 
of work would involve the reduction of the Executive Council from 3 
to 2. But such is the working of the much lauded Reforms with all 
its trumpet-blast of King’s Proclamation and Parliamentary Decrees 
that in the hands of the Govt, the spirit was broken much in the 
same way as, over in the history of British India, in the language of 
an oi-Vioeroy, many a pledge hath been “broken unto the heart the 
promise made unto the ear’’ ! 


The year 1920 closed as usual with the meetings of the great 
party organisations in India. As in the previous year, the Moderates 
and the Nationalists held their separate meetings — the National 
Congress at Nagpur and the Moderate Conference at Madras, At 
Nagpur also met the All-India Muslim League and the new Khilafat 
Congress, And at Nagpur also was inaugurated for the first time 
the annual meeting of the All-India Students’ Conference — a new 


phase in the development of Indian polity, at once bold and signi- 
ficant. For, from time to time in the modern history of India the 
greatest precaution has been taken by the authorities, sometimes 
by violence, sometimes by official displeasure, more recently by 
walling round by rules and regulations, to keep students and politics 
apart. In the history of evolution of every country in the world, 
students have, from the peculiar susccplibility and dynamism* 
natural to youth, contributed the largest sh.are in shaping the political 
destiny of their country. Irrepressible youth, though they are 
irrepressible and encouraged to be so by wise guiding hands in every 
rising country, in India alone they know aught but repression ", they 
have been told to be eternally kept restrained within the straight 
coat of their proscribed books. Of the coming times in India it is a 
significant signpost that they too have at last envisaged their 
bondage and coma out to deliberate together how best to win their 
rightful place in the scheme of things Indian. (For the proceedings 
and resolutions see page 247 Part III of the Register.) 

Ihe Congress at Nagpur was again the scene of another notable 
triumph for Mahatma Gandhi. His non-co-operation campaign not only 
secured a fresh lease of national approbation, but also, consistently to 
Its principle, the old creed” of the Indian National Congress waC 
dehterately changed so as to eliminate its declared adherence to the 
British connection. In working out the salvation of his country, 
Gandhi does not make a fetish of British connection and in this tto 
groftt maiionty of his couiitryinsn has acquiesood. 
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Memorial 

To the Prime Minister. 


The first Memorial on belialf of Moslem subjects of His 
Majesty. to the Prime Minister regarding the dismemberment of 
Turkey and the Caliphate was made in Jan. 1st 1919 (see Eegistcr 
1920, p. 24 1 and also for Moslem feeling in India about this time). 

On December 12, 1919 a second and more influential memorial 
was sent to the Premier, as by this time Moslems were greatly 
alarmed by the inconsiderate, grasping and puntive attitude taken by 
the British and Allied Governments in the matter of dictating Peace 
[ terms to Turkey. The following is the text of the second Memorial, 


To tlio Kitrlii Honourable 

The Prime Mini MO I*. 


Sir, 

]. In view of the ferment aud goneral unrest prevailing among tlic Muslim 
nations all over the World, we, the uuderhigned llritish and liritisb-Indian subjects ' 
of His Majesty, feel it our duty to urge respjctfully on His Majesty (Sovernnieit 
the imp.Tative uvces>ity of a policy towards Turkey that would lead to appeaiS^r 
mi‘ul. This ferment, wliicli in some parts has t.akeii a violent form of expres- r 
Sion, is mainly due to the universal apprehension that it is propow^l to furtlu'V 
•bsmember the Turkish Empire jituI to completi'ly destroy the free life and politi- 
oal i)o\Yer of the few romanung Muslim btates. 

2. Although we are not afrai<l at pri sent of any untoward consequences, 
ive are eonviiicwl that the per p ‘t uat ion of the exist ing bitterness .among our 
Muslim felloiv-subjects in Inflia would seriously retard the [)eac(‘ful progress and 
I development of the country. Audit is for this reason that the effints of the 
I Indian Muliamma^laus to urge upon His Majesty's Grovernmont the fult.lment, 
Sir, of your memorable pledgi- dan, HU 8) have met with so mucli sympatliy 
himoug the Hindu community. 

I The three caus-s with have primarily created the apprehension find 

ferment ivferretl to in the preceding paragrfiph are, firstly, the belief that in 
violation of the pledges which sticur^l the adhesion of Islamic peoples to tiu* 
iUheiTin t!ie worM-war, it is pro[)ORt.Hl to sever from Turkey provinces aiwl districts 
pi\q>oudt*rantly inhabited by the Turkish people ; secondly, that it is intended to 
iiupose a suzerainty (by whatever name it may l>e called) over the Turkish Bovc- 
peigu wliich w'ould fundamentally affect his status and prestige as religioua 
nud spiritual head of the largest portion of the Islamic world ; and thirdly that it 
as <losigne(i, as is bugge8t€!d in the Press, to retain the protectorate of the Sacred 
Cities of Islam in non-Mmslim hands, which would be in absolute conflict with 
the T* ligious law'S of the Miinlims. 

19 
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Tn our opinion, it is prefect ly possible for His Majesty’s Government to 
all these points the wishes, and fo remove the apprehensions, of the King s 
Muslim subjects, and thus bring about appeasement and create afresh the old 
steadfastness without detracting in smallest degree from its power, jirebtigo, or 

authority, or militating against the main objects of the Allies. r n 

f). With regard to the first ground of complaint, we b:g to make the follow- 
ing remarks : — Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine arc proposed to be detached 
from the Turkisli Empire on the ground tiiat they are prejionderantly inhabit'd 
by non-Tnrkish Muslims iuterinixetl w'ith other coinmunitii s. J his expropria- 
tion is pToposwl with the avowwl object of giving ihe people of tliose provinces 
.'lutonomous Governments of their own choosing. The same principle has bt'en 
applied to Hijaz, and the Sherif of Mecca has been made the King of that part of 
Arabia which ackiiowle<lge<l allegiance to the Turkish State. 

<i. Hut noil ' of tlieSM considerations appl}-^ to Asia Minor (Turlo'y proper), 
extiuiding from the ..Egean Sea to the confims of l*ersiau Kurdistan, or to Thrace 
ft he Vilayet of Adrianoiil ■), or to Oonstautinople. The question under reference 
has, it is respect I nlly submitted, lieen confused liy fallacious arguments aiul still 
more follaeioiH figures. An iinpurtial inquiry by an A)lu‘«l Gommissiou would 
incontestably prove the correetness of mir .asKriions, w hieh are basiil on tin* 
oilicial statistics for the year 1914, anterior to t lie war and long before there 
<;oidil b* any reason to manufacture or manipulate tigun^s. In tliat yeai-^ the 
jiopulation of I Constantinople, leaving out cxld numbers, stocsl, according to 
nationality an<l faith, as follows : — 

MuMims, 5t»U,U00 ; GreediS, 2U.*»,000; Armon ans, 82 , (Km). 

We believe no aiipreCiable variation has taken place Binc(‘. 

In tlie Vilayet of Adrianople the population stoml as follows : — 

Muslims, ,100,000, Greekr, 224,000; Armenians, 19,000. 

Tn the Sandjak of the Dardanelles : — 

Musi ms, 149,000; Greeks, 8,000; Armenians, 2,()00. 

Asia Minor, speaking subject to oorrection, consists of 29 Vilayets of whicdi 
Smyrna or Aidin, with the port of Smyrna on the .Egean, is the most important. 

In this Vilay«'t the po|mlation numlMred as folhms : — 

Mn>lims, 1,249,000 ; Greeks, 299, ono, Armenians, 20 , (mm). 


We have learnt witli horror from cretlible sources that since the G nek 
Miva^vion 11 ' Jirly l«),oiM) Muslims have be(*n kiUe<l, large numbers arc missing, and 
o\«‘r lOo.ooo an* homeless refugees. 

7. In tlie face of the above facts we can hardly bring ourselves to Indievc 
that His Majesty’s Government or the Supreme Council would be disposed to 
tear any part of these territories away from the Turkish uatiem. to whom they 
h' hmg, not merely by ties of race and religion but .also from the fact that Mus- 
Inns form the preponderant el<‘nient in the population. Even in the Eastern 
l)i'»riets ihe unifying etteets of a common faith, common ideal'<, and common 
n litmus tnnlitions have pnalue.d lad. we n Muslims of (hif. rent stocks a soli- 
darity the strength of whicliii would lie rash to undcrestimah*. 

S. We lx‘g respectfully to submit that the attempt to sever these districts 
from Turkey would conflict with all the basic principles on which the Allies and 
Assoc.iateil Powers have restexl the righteousness of their cause, and it wotttd be 
an outrage on humanity au<l every principle of .fustic.*. The utmost the minority 
IS entitltHl to ask is eriual treatment and equal rights and protection against 
injustice and wrong, an<l that object, in om* opinion, can be more fully asburinl 
by other and wiser iri'thofls. A violent difiruption of the existing status, or the 
fitrcible expatriation of the vast majority of Muslims, would inevitably lead to 
trouble, the end of which cannot be foreseen, and wouM intensify the present 
f Tiiv nt and keep it alive for generations. 
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With ivgar<l to the idea of imposing a “mandate*’ on Turkeyi in plainer 
words, placing her undar the auzeralnty of some foreign Power, the signatories 
1o this memorial coiuider that it would be a deliberate and gratuitous insult to 
Muslim rJigious feeling, the result of wnich would be disastrously mischievous 
to the interests of our Empire, as it would permanently alienate from us 
our Muslim fellow -subjects. The object in view, in our * opinion, can be fully 
obtaiiieil by adopting a magnanimous policy towards Turkey. If the policy 
towards her on tlie present occasion is magnanimous and untingcd by any 
suspicion of vindictiveness, we believe that Turkey would renew her application 
for the services of competent Englishmen, which England refused before in 
deference lo the wishes of the' late Czar’s Government. The influence of the 
British Ambassador in Constantinople, combined with that of European and 
American specialists, whose services we bAieve would, after a just and equitable 
peace, be freely invoked by the Turkish Government in the work of resuscitation 
and the reorganisation of their country, would be a sure guarantee for peaceful 
consolidation. 

10. Regpding Mecca and Medina, wc consider that it would be most 
unwise and highly detrimental to the interests of our world-wide Empii'e to 
claim or to exercise, directly or indirectly, a protectorate over them. Wo 
venture to suggest that while the administration of these Sacred (Utics might 
bo left in the charge of the autonomous Government of Hijaz, in order to 
legitimise the position of its ruler in the eyes of the vast Hunni population of 
the world, he should receive, as the represeniative of their spiritual licJid, hib 
investiture from tJie Caliph-Sultan. 

11. Finally, we desire to express our conviction that in view of the fact 
that England holds in her hand the destinies of vast millions of people in 
Asia, and, since the war endi’d, has^^kon charge of many more miUiouH, ii. 
behoves her not to overlook the oangers that threaten and have always 
threatened her clominancy from the North, Whether lUiss'a and. the great 
territoncK she claims in Asia are Bolshevist or Czarist, we consider that tlu: 
danger will always be the same. Wc believe that the existence of a strong 
Turkey would form a barrier against this ever-present danger, the value of 
which it would be the greatest mistake to overlook, 

Wc have the honour to Ix', Sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

The Higlit Uoiiourable, The Karl of Abingdon, 

His liigliness The Aga Khan, O.e’.s.T., 

The Bight Honourable Lord Ampthill, g.c s.I„ U.C.l.ii., 

The llight Hojioiirable Sye<l Ameer Ali r.r.,c.l.B., 

A. S. Al. Auik, Esq , 

Sir Maud icr joe jM. I'dioviiugroc, K,(‘.].E, 

Lieut-t’olori' I E. ,1. Bridges. 

Captain F. X. Beuu' it, -1. P., 
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The Khilafat Deputations 

In India the Khilafat agitation suddenly leaped into the fore- 
front by the release of the famous Ali Brothers fjoni unexplained 
inlornnient for the last four years late in December 1919. Tor the 
next few months politics in India was the politics of Messrs 
^lahorned Ali and Saukat Ali, and tl^ Khilafat (luestiou in their hands 
began gradually to replace the l^fniab agitation. In the alMndia 
Khilafat Conferonco held at Amritsar a resolution hadbeen passed 
to send a deputation to the Alccroy. Accordingly an influential and 
represeijtative deputation of Mussalmaiis and Hindus representing 
the Khilafat Conioronce waited upon the A icorov on January. 19, 
1920 and presented the following address which was read by Mr. M. A. 
Ansari of Delhi. The .signatories were H. M. Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Sudul Munshi, Shaukat Ali Khan, Mr. Mahomed Ali Khan, Mr. Syed 
Husain, ^ilain Mohammad Chhotani, Maiilana Abdul Bari, Abdul 
JIa.?sen, K. B. .Maulana Wilazod Hassain, Maulana Abdul Majir of 
Burdwan, Maulana Abdul Azad of Calcutta, Syed Suleman Nadwi, 
IMauliiiifi Hasrat M(jhani, Syed Zahar Ahmed, Secretary, All-India 
Moslem League ; Dr. Casfuddin Kitchlew, Mr. Mumtaz Hussain, 
B.iiTi.«itn', Lucknow ; Mauh i Mohammed Ali Qadirni, Maiilvi Xama 
rilah Suheb of Amritsar, Mr. Cxhiilani Mohizddin of Q,asur, Agra; 
Mohammad Sa'Far of Sialkot, Maulana Mohani-mad Fagir of Allahabad, 
Hakim Mohammad Mus i Khan Sherwani of Aligarh, Maulana Kifazt 
Saheb of Delhi, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy of Bombay, Pandit 
liambliojduttaChoudry, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Shwami Shraclhanand, 
the lion. Pandit M. M. Malivya, the Hon. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Syed 
Hasan Imam, Mr. M, A. Jinnab, Kaja of Mahmudabad, Aga Hasan 
Suheb Muj Sahib, Kaja o.f Jabangirabad, the Hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq of 
Calcuita; the IIoJi. Syed Ka/a Ali of Allahabad, and others. 
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Khilafat Deputation to Viceroy. • 

Uk Exoelkmy the lit. Hoit Baron Chehmf&rd P, (J., GJI.SJ.^ 
CuC,MM*, GMA.E., Viceroy ami Oooermr-Gemral of India, 

it please yowr EmUency^ — We, the members of the Khilafat 
deputation, authorised in this behalf by the Khilafat Conference, 
at the very important session recently held at Amritsar, beg to 
approach your Excellency with a view to enlist the sympathy and secure 
the fullest assistance of your Excellency's Government in a matter 
of vital importance in which we are confident neither the one nor 
the other will be withheld. The Khilafat Conference has more than 
once resolved that a deputation should proceed at an early date to 
England and lay before Plis Majesty the King Emperor and his 
Ministers a full and clear statement of the obligations imposed on 
every Muslim by his faith and of the united wishes cherished by 
Indian Musalmans regarding the Khilafat and cognate questions, 
such as those relating to Muslim control over every poition of the 
.lazirat-ul-Arab, Khalifa's wardenship of the Holy Places, and the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Such a desire would have been 
both natural and laudable at any time, but in view of the grave 
situation that exists to-day and is fast developing into an unmistak- 
able menace, it has acquired an urgency and an insistence that have 
compelled us to give respectfitl expression to it with your Excellency’s 
])ermission through the agency of such a representative deputation 
as ours. After a protracted war in which almost the entire civilised 
world was engaged on one side or the other, in which each nation 
vied with its neighbours in pouring out its blood and treasures on 
the most lavish scale in order to secure victory, and of which the 
ravages and horrors have been without precedent, it was natural 
that even those indirectly yet powerfully affected thereby should 
experience extreme war -weariness at its close and feel intense abhor- 
rence of the ancient method of settling the vital affairs of mankind 
through the arbitrament of Ihe sword. Nor was it less natural that 
the world should cry with one voice for a lasting peace to bo con- 
cluded with Iho utmost rapidity, and yet, although more than a year 
has elapsed since the conclusion of the armistice arid more than six 
months have passed since the treaty of Peace was signed by Germany, 
peace seems almost as far as ever from resuming its swjiy over 
mankind and our own continent of Asia is not without reason appre- 
hensive of grave developments of which no one can pretend to fore- 
see the final end. The world sooms once more to bo approaching a 
grave crisis and although it is not possible to speak with any degree 
of certainty of the regions an<l the races likely to be affected by the 
storm that is obviously bi’ewing, it requires no great perspicacity to 
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foretoIJ that when it comes to burst the Muslim woild will not be 
left unaffected. We may suggest without disrespect that it is of 
paramount importance at such a^junctur© that the authorities at 
the centre of this composite Empire should be fully alive to all that 
transpires in the remotest corners of His MsKiesty’s world- wide 
Dominions, and the least that we may reasonably expect from the 
statesmen of the Empire is that in concluding any settlement to 
ivhich they attach any degree of finality, they should take into the 
fullest consideration the most binding religious obligations and the 
most highly cherished sentiments of 70 millions of Indian Musalmans 
and the no less ardent sympathies of 250 millions of their compat- 
riots, For one reason or another sufficiently forcible expression had 
not been given to those sentiments and sympathies during the war, and 
w'e regret more than we can tell that even religious obligations to 
which we liavo referred were not sot forth with that degree of 
clearness and emphasis that is essential for the purpose of com- 
municating the religious doctrines of one set of people to the ruling 
classes of another of alien faith. 

Dangers and Blunders ahead. 

“This is neither Hie time nor the place to enter into any lengthy 
discussion of the reasons that swayed the Mussalmans of India, nor 
into any such exposition of tlm doctrines that they hold to be 
absolutely essential for their salvation. It suffices to say that since 
the armistice was conclaclecl more than a year ago they have not 
spared tboinseives in the task of a clear exposition of those essential 
doctrines of their fiiitli, and they are not unmindful of the fact which 
is becoming clearer every day that your Excellency's Government, 
various Local Governments, and those Englishmen who had held 
responsible offices in India before 1 heir retirement, have gradually 
^ omc to realize and ap])reciat 0 in a daily increasing measure the deep 
concern of the Musalmans of India and of thrir compatriots in the 
sotUerntMit to be concluded with the Ottoman Kbilafat. Kealizing 
at the same time tluMr own responsibility for the peace and good 
governance of India and trantjjuillity on her l>orders, Your Excellency's 
Government and the Right Hon. the Secretary of State have, wc 
may thankfully acknowledge, made representations to His Majesty's 
Government, ])nt that Government is obviously so far removed from 
us both in poini- of distance and political and religious suiToundings, 
that neither our own voice nor the representations of this Govern- 
ment have appare?itly affected the opinions, view point, and pre- 
conceived ideas of His Majesty’s Ministers to an appreciable degree, 
and a number of 7ni/iisterial uiLerauces can bo cited to prove, if 
proof was necessary, that they are inclined to insist on a settlement 
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of such world-wido iuteresfc and ipportaace as if it was solely, or at 
any rate mainly, the concern of the small section of His Majesty’s 
subjects of British birth and Christian faith. From the rest they 
seem to expect impassive acquiescence, if not billing submission, to 
the dictates of their narrowly conceived and far from imperial 
statesmanship. Need we say that such an estimate of the situation 
that a sectional and sectarian settlement will create will prove 
disastrously incorrect. Deeply apprehensive as we are of the 
calamitous consequences of such an estimate and still more deeply 
anxious to prevent them while we can, we have been driven to the 
conclusion that one final effort must be made to give timely warning 
to the imperial authorities of the dangers we so clearly foresee, and 
respectfully entreat them to avoid the evil consequences of a settle- 
ment sought to be forced on the Musalmans of the world contrary to 
the clearest commandments of their creed and the united wishes of 
so large a portion of humanity. Recent experience as well as the 
inherent difficulties of discussing such grave matters over the wires 
at the distance of seven thousand miles of land and sea have forced 
us to resolve that with your Excellency’s assistance a deputation of 
ours should proceed at the earliest possible opi ortunity to England 
and place directly our humble but irank submissions before His 
Majesty and his Ministers, and since wo have been repeatedly asked 
to remember that in arranging such a settlement Great Britain, 
whatever her position among her Allies and associates, could not 
leave their interests and wishes out of consideration, w^e trust 
that our deputation will be enabled to explain to the Allied and 
associated Nations and their Governments the nature and binding 
force of Islamic obligations and the true character and scope of 
Muslim aspirations. We need not repeat here the clear conditions 
of future peace as set forth by the President of the United States of 
America on the basis of which the Kbilafat concluded the armistice, 
nor the unmistakable pledges of the British Premier regarding 
Constantinople, Thrace and the homelands of the Turks. We 
respectfully submit that no prospective territorial or political gains, 
whether real or only imagined, can compensate Great Britain or 
her Allies and associates for the loss of moral credit if their pledged 
word is left unredeemed, and the ingenious interpretations siiggebted 
now as an afterthought by irresponsible persons will in no w^ay prove 
helpful to the responsible authorities. The shock pf this blow 
to the moral prestige of tbe Empire will be felt all the Inore 
severely in consequence of the sad disillusionment with regard to 
the pledges of His Majesty’s Government proclaimed by your 
Excellency’s predecessor at the commencement of the war with 
Turkey. 
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Breach Pledges. 

“But it is not because Ihe Musalmans of India take their stand 
on British and Allied pledges, any more than they expect that a 
settlement with such extended and intricate ramifications can be 
governed by their own interests and sentiments alone, that 
they are so deeply agitated to day when they apprehend a breach of 
these solemn pledges and an almost complete disregard of these 
universally cherished sentiments. The Musalmans of India will 
entirely fail in their purpose if they cannot make it clear to those 
who have made themselves responsible for preserving to them their 
religious freedom in its entirety that their deepest concern to-dny 
is that a settlement of the Khilafat and cognate questions is apparent- 
ly being outlined by his Majesty’s Government and their Allies 
which no Musulman can accept or acquiesce in without jeopardising 
eternal slavation. This is the one governing consideration on which 
attention must be focussed and so intense is it that oven if the Otto- 
man Turks could be made to acquiesce in such a settlement it would 
remain as unacceptable as ever to every believing Musalman. The 
preservation of the Khilafat as a temporal jio less than a spiritual 
institution is not so much a part of their faith as the very essence 
thereof, and no analogies from other creeds that tolerate the lacera- 
ting and devitalizing distinction between things spiritual and things 
temporal, between the Churoh and the iStato, can serve any purpose 
save that of clouding and befogging the clearest of issues. Tempo- 
ral power is of tho very essonco of the institution of the Khilafat, 
and Musalmans can never agree to any change in its character or to 
the dismemberment of its Kinpire. ThcTno less important question 
of the Jiizinil-ul-Arab, over no portion of which can any kind of non- 
Muslim control be tolerated, is equally clearly not one ot Muslim 
sentiment Init of Islamic faith. Similarly Islam also declares and 
defines the sanctity of the holy places of Islam and places this and 
similar matters beyond tho iriinformed inter^retation of people of 
alien faiths. Musalmans insist and with perfect reason that the Khalifa 
alone shall bo the warden of the holy places. As regards the inte- 
grity (»f tho Khalifa’s dominions wo are painfully aware that some 
sections of tho Musalmans of Arabia have in clear defiance of the 
laws of Islam stood out from tho solid mass of the rest of the Muslim 
world. But instead of this being any argument against tho latter it 
furnishes it *wilh one more compelling reason for proclaiming the 
truth and in accordance with the divine declaration that all Musal- 
inans are brothers, to one another, and the divine injunction to make 
peace between brother Indian Musalmans must seek to remove 
existing misunderstanding and eliminate every cause of friction that 
may tend to separate Arab from Ajam, and Turk from Tajik. And 
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it is the logical consequence of Islamic brotherhood that all Musal- 
mans should share the sorrows and sufferings of their brothers in 
every corner of the world and should see to it that principles of such 
universal sipplicatioii as that of self-determination should be applied 
to the Muslim no less than to the Christian^ and to the Asiatic no 
loss than to the European. It is true that a great part of Europe and 
Christendom charges the Ottoman Turks with religious injustice and 
political ineptitude, but it is permissible to argue that those who do 
so are neither free from old-standing prejudices nor from a bitterness 
of later growth, and wo are confident that the verdict of history 
would be pronounced in due course with full regard for the difficult 
position in which the Ottoman Turks have stood for centuries and that 
it would vindicate alike the basic toleration of Islam and the essen- 
tial humanity of the Turk. The loyalty of Indian Musalmana no 
less than that of other communities of India to their Sovereign has 
been an abiding asset acknowledged as well as proclaimed through- 
out the history of British rule in India. It is also admitted that it 
depends and is mainly based on the preservation of their religious 
freedom in its entirety. If it has not been necessary to remind 
Government of this aspect of Muslim loyalty, and in fact of the 
loyalty of every Indian community, it is because wo thankfully 
acknowledge that until lately no question had arisen in which it 
appeared likely to be forgotten or ignored now that the policy of 
the Allied and associated Powers and the dictates of Islam seCm to run 
counter to each other. We respectfully submit that justice and expedi- 
ency alike demand that what is unalterable by human hand and 
has never been so altered throughout the thirteen centuries of Islam 
shall remain unaltered, and what is susceptible to q^iangc and is 
essentially changeable with every change in circumstances and 
surroundings should, when necessary, change. Even the most cherished 
Muslim sentiment may be sacriliced in subservience to imperial 
demands, though we humbly submit that true imiwialjsTh should 
give proportionate consideration to the wishes and sentiments of 
the Empire, but the requirements Of Islamic law are so definite and 
of such a binding nature that they cannot be reduced by a hair’s 
breadth to suit the desires of Allied and associated Powers any more 
than they can be enlarged to further the mundane ambitions of Musal- 
mans themselves. These are the limits set by Allah and none sliall 
transgress them, but while the Musalmans take their stand firmly on 
their creodal obligations, they respectfully submit that true imperial 
interests point to the same path as Islamic commandments.* 

“The war may be over but peace is still distant and doubtful, and 
we shall beseech the Imperial authorities not to under-rate the worth 
and value of Islamic friendship and loyalty. A settlement unacceptable 
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alike to Muslims and Indians, now happily r-euiiited and standing 
shoulder to shoulder, will bring iio^eace because it will bring no sense 
of justice and no contjntment. No Musalman w'ho hopes, and prays 
for salvation would thenceforward know any rest and he^could only 
aspire to salvation by following the dictates of Islam, however the 
consequences may be. But if on the contrary the heart of India is won 
by a generous recognition of her fitness for managing her own affairs 
as a member of the British Commonwealth, and the Muslim world is 
rc(?onciIed by a just appreciation of Islamic responsibilities and obli- 
gations, Muslim sentiments of half the world would be at the 
back of (Ireat Britain and no power in the world could dare to deny 
to Iter the rights that are hers and her Empire's. The menace that 
now looms so large would then shrink into nothingness without a 
i)lo\v being struck wrath or a drop of human blood being shed in 
\ain warfare. The worhl woubl then be truly safe not only for 
democracy but Inr (lod and the trutli, and it is in Ibis siiirit that 
wo desire to send our mission with Your ICxccllojicy's assistance to 
(Ireat Britain and the Allied and Associated countries. We also feel 
confident that once the success of our mission is assured it would 
set itself with eijual zeal to ro-assurc the Muslim world and reconcile 
those who have parted, may lie in anger, may be in sorrow, but in 
any case through misunderstanding of their common interests which 
evoryoiio anxious to promote the peace of the world should endea- 
vour to remove. May it he given through the grace of Merciful 
ih'ovideiice lo us and to your Excellency's (Jovernment to accomplish 
this humane and sacred purpose." 

The Viceroy*s Reply. 

4 

Til reply the Y'iceroy made a long speech, in the course of which 
Im said that the deputation had given him an opportunity of express- 
iru: the \iew.s of his Government regarding the Khilafat. He first 
asHured them that no efforts had been spared, no stone left unturned, 
lo place before the Allied Council the plea of the Indian Muslims on 
1h(‘ Turkish peace treaty, by the re])resentatives of India to the Peace 
(3ounciJ, /vr., the Mahai\iia Bikaner, Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu, 
As regards the confidential communications between him and the 
S(‘crotary of State, he said — 

*Trom the nature of the case I cannot disclose in any detail 
ilic comiiiiinications which have passed between us, and the 
ivi>rosen||tions which have been made by us, but I will endeavour 
to take you into my coiitidonce and explain, so far as I am able, what 
action has boon taken by the Secretary of State and my own 
(Government lo pLace your case before the Peace Conference. Shortly 
alter the Armistice, I represented to the Secretary of State that feel- 
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irig in India was much disturbed over the question of the Turkish 
peace terms and particularly with^regard to the Holy Places in the 
Hedjad and the future of Constantinople, and steps were taken to 
ensure that the views of Muslim India should be fully placed before 
the Conference by the representatives of India. The Indian Dele- 
gation, as you know, was composed of the Secretary of Stale, the 
Maharaja of Bikanir and Lord Sitiha, and I can assure you that they 
pressed the case for the favourable treatment of Turkey with an 
earnestness of purpose and force of argument which could not bo 
surpassed. They had before them the memorial dated the 1st 
January 1919 {See liegider 1920 p. 241) w'hich was signed by pro- 
minent Mahomedan residents in Europe including among others His 
Highness the Aga Khan, the Hon. Mr. Ameer Ali, Sir Abbas AH Baig, 
and Mr. Yusuf AH, and they made full use of all arguments which 
were adduced by these distinguished gentlemen for the lenient treat- 
ment of Turkey and the consideration of the sentiments of Indian 
Muslims. I venture to think, gentlemen, that there is no relevant 
argument on behalf of Turkey which was not fully utilised by the 
Indian Delegation. The Delegation received a hearing from the Peace 
Conference in the middle of May, and as a result of the previous 
representations of my Government and the efforts of the Secretary of 
State, it was accompanied on the occasion by three prominent Indian 
Muslims His Highness the Aga Khan, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan 
and Mr. Yusuf Ali. In the same month my Government again cabled 
to the Secretary of State urging upon him the importance in any 
settlement of the Turkish peace terms of considering the effect of 
these upon Mahomedan opinion in India. I may add that ever 
since the Armistice, I have been unceasingly in private communi- 
cation with the Secretary of State and have never failed to urge 
upon him, though this was hardly necessary as bis viewswcoincidc so 
closely with my own, that Muslim feeling in India must bo taken 
into the most serious account in coming to a final decision. I would 
remind you, however, that this is not a matter in which wc arc 
dealing only with the British Cabinet, The war was not a war 
between Turkey and Britain only, but other groat powers were also 
involved. The decision of Turkey to throw in her lot with the Central 
Powers undoubtedly prolonged the war and increased the grievous 
miseries caused thereby. Judgment is now boijig pro-nounced at Paiis 
by a tribunal of all the Allied Powers and not by Great Britain alone. 
The future of Turkey is not being decided by His Majestv’s Govorn- 
•ment but by the representatives of all the Powers.^^ 

Coming to the subject of the deputation, His Excellency said : — 
‘T cannnot admit the validity of all your contentions, but 
advantage w^ould be gained w’ore I to examine your memorial 
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p:ir:i^rai.h l)y paragmi^h in an argumcnlalivo spirit. What 
] do fully I'ocogjiiso is that 4ho Mahomcdans of India 
very deeply on this sulyect, and that the occasion is not one 
Jor unprofitable controversy, particularly on religious points, but lor 
liolpfiil co opcral ion. You desire to send a deputation to Europe to 
Jay your views lieforo the British Cabinet and if possible before the 
rail's Coiifcrenco. 1 will do all I can to assist you in your mission, 
and to enable you to represent the views of Muslim India at Paris, 
hut, us 1 In VO said before, the decision may come upon at any 
moment, and ree(»gnisij)g the need for speedy action I have already 
rabied iho gist of your address to the Secretary of , State so that he 
may bo ijj poas(is>>ion of it 'without delay in the hope that this may 
.strciigtheii bis hands in dealing with the question.’^ 

And then after expressing the hope that Moslem loyalty would 
remain as firm as dvor, the Viceroy said : — 

“On the matter of the Khilafat, Ifis Majesiy^s Government 
and my own Government have repeatedly made the declaration 
which 1 reaihrm that the question of the Khilafat is one 
l(»p \]\v Mahoniodans and Mahomcdans only to decide. The 
contention, howe\er, which you urge in your address that Turkey 
.should preserve in full integrity the sovereignly and dominions 
whicli she pos.-.o.sscd b(3f()rc the war is one which I fear we 
cannot jcasonably hope will bo recognised by the Allied Powers in 
('onforciico. Before Turlvcy mavlo her fatal mistake, Ilis Majesty's 
Govoiimiciii had guaranteed that such integrity would bo the reward 
of iiniilialily Inii now that she has submitted her fate to the arbi- 
lr;unent of tlio sword she cannot expect any more than any other 
I'owcr tlrcw the sword in the cause of Germany wholly to 

escape tiio coiiscqnenccs of her action. 1 fully realise that these must 
b,.‘ a luattef of grief ami regret to the Muslims of India. I would 
iiowovor ask tiuini to take a practical \iew and along view of the 
sitiiaiion. Let them remember that when this unhappy war broke 
oiit l\ was the deaout wish of every Briton to maintain the old ties 
uf Iriendsliip which hour.d together the British Empire and the 
iurkish Empire. We could .so well have trodden together the same 
}tiih and lia\o emerged \ictnriou.'S from the struggle side by side. 

1 iilia]qn']y those in whoso naiid.s the dc.stinics of Turkey rested at 
lljat supreme n-oiiient chose to join our eremies. That action and its 


coiisoqucnccs have created the flitllcult problems which now 
confront us, but as jou rightly indicalo in your address, tht^re is a 
commujiity of interests and a long tradition of friendship between the 
British and Tui kish Empires, 1 look forward therefore to a time when 
our oh] relaiioiiK willi the Turkish Empire will be re-established and 
qiuckciicd oij a basi.s of mutual advantage and mutual good-will. 
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‘'i>o not let your minds be too mueh overclondod by the passing 
shadows of to-day when the whole world* is in a afcate of flox and 
everyone of us of whatever class, nation, or creed, feek buffeted and 
tom by the events it has been our krlb to pass through. Take a long 
view. What is good, will and must survive. Meanwhile from the 
deadly struggle in which the world has been engaged, the British 
Empire has emerged stronger than ever- Within that Empire the 
religion and lives and property of Muslims have been secure. Within 
it and l^eyond it there will still be an assured future for Islam and 
peace and prosperity as in the past for all Muslims.’’ 

In reply to the Viceroy’s statements, the Khilafat Deputa- 
tion issued the following statement on January 20tb. 1920 

“The Viceroy’s reply, whilst it was perfectly courteous, was equally 
disappointing in that Hisiftxccllency said in emphatic language that 
Turkey when she had her choice deliberately drew the sword 
against the Allied Powers and must take the consequence. We 
consider this means punishment to Turkey for havifllg joined the 
Central Powers contrary to the solemn declarations made by Mr. 
Asquith the then Prime Minister, after Turkey had so made her choice, 
llis Excellency hoped that whatever be the decision of Indian Muslims 
loyalty would remain as staunch as over. Wo dosiio to place on 
record our firm conviction that should the peace terms result 
unfavourably to Muslim religion and sentiments, they would place an 
undue strain upon Muslim loyalty, and knowing as wo do the 
universal feeling in India, as men with a full sense of responsibility, 
it is not possible for us to give the assurance Ilis Excellency has 
expocled. It is duo to the Peace Conference that is now sitting, 
to ourselves, and to the Empire to which we desire to remain loyal, 
to stale in explicit laiiguage the minimum that will satisfy Muslim 
sentiments. 

The Minimum Demeiid. 

“Arabia, as delimited by Moslem authorities, and the Holy 
Places of Islam must remain under the control of the Khalif, full 
guarantees being taken consistently with the dignity of a Sovereign 
State for genuine Arab Self-Government, should the Arabs desire it. 
Wo advisedly use the word “genuine” because the present arrange- 
ment is thoroughly distrusted by the overwhelming majority of 
intelligent Muslim opinion. 

“Islam has ever associated temporal power with the Khilafat. We 
Uiorefore consider that to make of the Sultan a mere puppet would 
■«'id insult to injury and would only bo understood by Indian Muslims 
wi'i an affront given to them by a combination of Christian powers, 
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Whilst thoroforc wo must insist upon the pledge given by Mr. Lloyd 
George on the 5th January, 191S, •being fulfilled, in order to show 
that wo desire no more than the strictest justice, we concede the right 
of the Allied Powers to ask for such guarantees as may be considered 
necessary for full protection of non-Muslim races living under the 
-Sultan. Wo hope ovcu at this elcvenlh. hour that British Ministers 
will give duo weight to and appreciate Muslim sentiment in India, 
.supported as it is by practically the whole of enlightened Hindu 
opinion. 

“His Kxcellency has stated that it is just possible that the peace 
terms may be completed aud declared within a few days and wo can 
only hope that it is not yet too late to mend what mistakes may have 
been committed. We claim that the British Imperial Government 
is as much a trustee for Muslim and Indian interests as for Christian. 
It is therefore not enough that our sciitiiUbiit and wishes are placed 
before the League but it is essential that British Ministers should 
make our case their own.” 


The A1 llndia Khilafal Conference. 

3rd Session— Bombay, 15 Feb. 1920. 

Meanwhile Ihe diaavipointing reply of the Viceroy and the 
sccrcoy with which the Khilafat matter was belicvad to be discussed 
l)y the Home (lovt. and the Govt, of India, coupled with a 
mischievous juili-Turk campaign that was about this time started 
in England, raiseil a foiment in the country. The Ali Brothers 
were from tJic first the champion of the cause and now they raised a 
wlu'ilwind of agitation from one end of the country to the other. 
To moot the situation an emergency meeting of the All-India 
Khilaiat League' was hastily summoned in Bombay on F’eb. 15th 
There N\as a very largo gathering including many Hindus and 
almost all 'he prominent Ifiiidu and Moslem public men attended. 

Receplion Committee Chairman’s Address. 

Mr. Mian ]M[j>hainnr\ed Cbotani, Chairman, Reception Committee, 
in Ins opening speech repudiated the statement that England had 
jio decisive voice in the Peace Conference. Which power, he asked, 
was pressing the British occupition of PIcstine and Mesopotamia ? 
Did any power ^ oinpcl the British Government to occupy the Holy 
Places of Islam through the agency of the Sheriff of Mecca who had 
violated the sacred traditions of Islam and thus created a suepicioo 
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ard unrofit in the Mnslim world 1 This was a question to which no 
British statosman bad yet given a satisfactory answer. They had, 
therefore, every reason to fear that their demands could not be 
placed properly before the Peace Conference by the British delegates 
unless and until Mesopotamia and Palestine were evacuated by 
England. If England itself took a liberal view and fought out, the 
Allied Powers could not go against her policy with regard to the 
Turkish Settlement. Confussion prevailed in Russia. America was 
holding aloof. Japan hod no interest, and Greece had no right to 
interfere since she was not at war with Turkey. As for fiance and 
Italy, Musalmans firmly believed they could not and would not offer 
resistance if only England would, by example and precept, support 
the united Muslim demand. Prance, whom Indian soldiers helped, 
was morally bound to take up the cause of those who helped her. 

He protesle<l against the use of the term “crusade * by the 
Premier in conipliinentiiig General Alleriby. It would ha\e been 
impossible for Musalmans to fight for the Allies if they had been told 
they were fighting against Islam. 

Presidential Add^'ess. 

The Hon. Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, Presidenrof the Conference, in 
the course of his address, said that the question they were met to 
consider was of the most vital interest not only to the whole Muslim 
world, but to the British Empire itself and ultimately to the placid 
and friendly relation between the native races and religions of the 
world. There were grounds for grave apprehension that the momen- 
tous decision now awaiting before the Peace Conference was to be 
made without any regard to the interests of Turkey or of the entire 
Muslim world. The dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire and the 
expulsion of the Turks from their homes appeared to be a dreaded 
contingency which might at any moment materialise. The control of 
Jazirat-iU-Arab and the custody of the Holy Plaoe.s were amongst 
the most sacred and precious rights of the Muslim world. Were 
not Muslims fully entitled to demand that due regard should 
be paid to their interests and beliefs in the settlement of the 
future of Turkey by Britain and other powers. AVas the 
demand in the slightest measure in excese of whai^they had every 
reason to expect on the strength of the promises made to thorn ? 
Were those solemn pledges that had been made scraps of paper ? AA'as 
it just or wise to ride roughshod over the deepest feelings and 
beliefs of such a large portion of humanity ? Would such a course be 
sanctioned by morality ? Did prudence allow it ? Did wise policy 
dictate it? The most lamentable feature of the present situation, was 
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that the opponents of Turkey were auimated hy religious prejudice. 
Shelter was sometimes taken uncler«the plea that the fate of lurkey 
was in the hands of the Allied Powers and not of fcritaiit alone. But 
the conviction w'as irresistible that the decision rested almost entirely 
with Britain alone. It was Britain that operated almost wholly fu 
this theatre of war and she alone might be said to have the right of 
taking Mesopotamia. If, therefore, Britain only decided to abandon 
Mesopotamia, then no other Nation could well claim any other part 
of the country. If only Britain made up her mind to bo considerate 
to the feelings and sentiments of the Muslims, then she could with 
greater case induce other Nations to forego any annexation of terri- 
tories. 


Resolutions. 

Resolutions were passed expressing confidence in the Deputa- 
tions going to England and urging Mr. ] Joyd George and other 
British ropresentives in the Peace Conference to give full and fair 
hearing to the Khilafat Deputation and to impress its representations 
in the Peace Conference and also urging the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittoo of India to send a second batch of Khilafat Deputation with- 
in a fortnight. 

A resolution was moved by Mr. »Shaukat Ali which authorised 
sending out of depatalions to Hezaz, Ntg'd, Yemen, Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotpmia, etc., to bring about peace among the contending 
Muslims as ordained by the holy Koran. Miiva Ali Mohamed Khan 
next presented the adoption of draft constitution and rules of 
Central Khilafat Committee. The aims and objects were declared 
to bo to secure for Turkey a just and honourable peace and obtain 
the settlement of the Khilafat question in strict accordance with 
the requirements of Islam and to secure the fulfilment of pledges 
given by Mr. ijloyd George in his speech of the 5th January 1918, 
and }»y Lord Ilardingo (November 1918) to preserve the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, and with a view to secure the above 
objects to approach British Ministers, the Viceroy and the British 
public, and to carry on propagandist work both in India and other 
countries and to take further steps. It w^as announced that 
the headquarters of the Central Khilfat Committee will bo 
Bombay. 

On -Feb. 19th, the third day of the Conference, Moulana Abul 
Kahim Asad moved a resolution urging Ulemas and spiritual heads 
of India to take solemn pledges in accordance with the traditions of 
Islam from their followers of loyal support and assistance to holy 
places of Islam and Jazaritul Arab. 



The KhMat Manifesto 

*' . 

A very important Manifesto was issued by the Khilafat Conference 
at the conclusion of its Bombay sittings on February 20,\1920 

Tlic following manifesto containing the claims of Muslims in Teganl to the 
question of the Khilafat an<l the holy places of Islam, the arguments on which 
it IS based, and the consequences which would follow from a wrong decision 
about the claim, w'as unanirnoiibly adopted. 

Tlie claim on behalf of Muhammadans of India in connection with the 
Tnrlvish t:n*ms may be divided into two sections 

1. Ib'garding the Kliilafat, and 

2. U<-g:ivdiug what is calle<l “Ja/ivat-ul-Arab” aiul the holy places of Itlam, 

The (daim rvgavding the Kliilafat eonsists in leaving the Turkish Empire 

as it was at the time of the outbreak of the War, except that altljough tiic allega- 
tions of Turkisli misrule are not admitted, tlie non-Turkish Nationalities may, if 
they so desire, be granted autonomoub Government within tlie Ottoman Empire, 
consistenlly with the dignity of a foreign State, The second section of the claim 
consists in the sovereignty over jajirat-ul-Arab as dclined by Muslim 
rJigious authorities and the custody of the holy places of Iblam. Arabia as 
lliiis defined IK boimdcHj by the Meiliterranean, the llwl Sea, the Indian Ocean, 
the I’crsiauGulf, the Euphrates and the Tigris. The holy places include the thri'.* 
sacred Haiuams, namel)', Mecca, M(‘dina, and Jerusalem, and the holy sliriue, 
namely, N ijaf, llarbala,, Samarra, Kazimaiu and Baghdad, In reality this claim 
is included iii the first but it is distinguisliable from it in tliat the custody of tlie 
holy places has ever since tlie establishment of Islam, been under the Khilafat and 
iiulik ' rile hoiiiiflary of the latter which Jias chauguil from time to time, has never 
siitlereil any diminution whatever. This claim does not excliule gi nuinc Arab Self- 
(loverumout but it d.o s exclude the present airangi rnent because those who know 
underhtand the unreality Ijehind it. The claim now said to bo made by ISharif 
Hussain and by Amir Feisul is inconsistent in fact with their acceptance (*f 
even the spiritual sovereignty of the Khalifa. The 2nd argument is that t.he 
claim is primarily based upon the itligious reipiircraeiits and the sentiments of 
the M iiliammadaus of India in common with those of Muhammadans all the world 
over, and is supported, so far as the Khilafat, the Hamams and Jazirat-ul-Arab 
are conct'Tiied by tehtinumy from the Quoran, the traditions of the rropliet,aud 
th • Test by other religious authority. 

Citations. 

It is further supiiortinl regarding the holy places by the deliberate 
declaration of the tJoverrimeut of India, on behalf of His Majesty's 
Goveiument as also of the Governments of France and Russia, of 2nd November 
l‘.lU which says : 

^ “ In view of the outbreak of War betwee Great Britain and 

'Turkey, wliich to the regret of Greet Britain has been’ brought about by tin* 
^l-*advisetl, unprovoked and deliberate action of the Ottoman Government, His 
^^cceUency the Viceroy is authorised by His Majesty's Government to make the 
following public aiiuomicemcnt in regard to the holy [jlaces of Arabia including 
the holy shrines of Mesopotamia and the port of Jedda, in order that there may 
' no misunderstanding on the part of His Majesty’s most loyid Muslim subjects 

21 
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as to tlie attitu'lo of his Majesty’s Government in the War, in which no question 
of a religious character is involved. These holy places and Jedda will be immune 
from attack or molestation by tlic British naval and military forces so long as 
there is no interference with the pilgrims from India to tlic holy places aiul the 
Hlivines in quostion. At the request of His Maj.‘sty’s GovernmetU, the Govcrn- 
ments of France and llussia have given them similar assurances,” 

The groat regard paid in this declaration to the Bcntiments of His Majesty’s 
most loya Muslim subjects is especially noteworthy. 

On the 5th January IIM8 Mr. Uoyd George, claiming to Sf)eak in the name 
of the whole Km pire, nnide the following remarkable pronouncement: “We are 
not iigiiling io deprive Turkey of Coribtautinople or of the rich and renowned laml 
of Asia Minor and Thnico which were protlominantly Turkish racially.” 

President Wilson’s l‘2tli jioint in his message to the Congress, dated 8th Jaim- 
avv ims, is III e<injdly cMnpljJitie terms, viz that the Turkish portions of tlie present 
Ottoin iii Kiupire sliould li* assured of s^^cure sovereignly, but the natjonaliti s now 
un<li‘i’ 'I'urkish rub* sliouM be assured security of life an«l autonomous dev« lopmeiit. 

'J'luis a reduction of the Muhammadan claim by a hair’s breailth will not oidy 
b:* a violation of th(‘ deepest religious feelings of the Muhammadans but will also 
b* a fragrant violation of the solemn rel(*vant deebirations and |.ledgt*s made or 
given b)f resjioiisihle statesmen repivsentiiig Allie<l and Associate<l Powers, and 
given cat a time wlien iliey were der>irous of enlisting tlic support of Muhammadan 
people and soldiery. 

It i.s ivoessary to state tlic likely consequences of a wrong decision on the 
p irtof till' Iinjierial Government or the Allies and Associated Powers, The claim 
is .su[i|)(>rte<l by practically the whole of the iliiulu pojmlaiion of India, It has 
assniieul, therefore, an Indian National status. The fiopiilat ion of the British 
Kin[)ire is predominantly Hindu and Muhainadan as will appear from the follow- 
ing Hguivs. Tlui total population 415,000,000, Hiudus 217 mdlioup, Mudims in 
India 00 inillions, outsid: India but wiGiiii tlif Kmpire 3H millions. The policy 
of the liritish Gowinmeut has b’cii d<»(iritely stated to be tliat of making India 
an partner. Uccmit events have awakened India to a seiisi* of Jier dignity. 
In tliese cir cum stances tiie Ibitish Kmpire as consisting of three nationalities 
can only hold together if the jiibt and fair de.maud of each component part of tlic 
Kmpire in regard to matters which are of the concern to a larg ‘ s'Ction of its 
p*opl ■, are ’adequately satistied. It is tluTeforc urged that the British Ministers 
are Imund ml m rely to press the Muhammailaii or rather t he Indian claim IwfoTO 
lilt: hupivin • Gouiicil, but to make it their own. If, however, for any reason 
whatso'Ver, thi*y fail to do s*' and the Supremo .’ouncil al>o fails to perform its 
( I m ‘Utary duty of giving effect to the declarations that brought abfmt an armis- 
tic', it is futile to expect peace in India. The IChilafat (Wcrence will fail in 
JN duty if it hesitated to warn His Majesty’s Ministers that an affront put upon 
1.) 7 crores of Muharmmulana in India, supported by 211 cron s of Hindus and 
others, will b * iuconqiatibL* with an expectation of blind loyalty. B(»yond that 
It IS irnpossibl ‘ for the (’onfermre to foresiv the results. It may be aildwl that 
even if the m *inb ‘Tb of tlie Gonference at temptetl seriously to satisfy the Muham- 
madan mind it is futiie to expect that they would succeed in healing the wound 
iliat would be madi' in the Iieart of Muhanimoilan India by denial of justice and 
brejUMi of the pledges in a matter of vital imjjortance to that community. 



The Khilafat Delegation. 

The Indian Khilafat Delegation to England which left India 
ill February 1920 was received by Mr. Fisher, the British Minister, 
acting on behalf of Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, on 
2ud. March 1920. The Delegation consisted of : — 

Mr, Mdhnmd Alit Mr. Syed Ilomin, Mavhna Syed Suhiiimi 
Nadri, md Mr, Hamii Mohamed Jlayat, Secretary, 

There were also present from the India Office 

Sir William l)%k,G.C.I.E., K.V.S.L, Mr.J, E. Slicclhirgh, C.U., 
and Mr, S. K, Jlrown, 

Mr. Fisher asked Mr. Mohamed AH to o)>on the case. 

Mr. Mohamed Ali : I think. Sir, it is probably understood by 
the Secretary of State that we hold at Amristar a Session of the All 
India Khilafat Conference during tire early part of this year when a 
resolution was passed for a second time that a Delegation should 
proceed to Europe and America, in the first instance, to lay before 
Ilis Majesty’s Government and the Allies, and of course the Peace 
Conference, the point of view of the Mussulmans generally, explain- 
ing their religious obligations and sentiments, and the position of 
Indian Mussulmans, and also making clear to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the support that Mussulmans are receiving in this matter from 
the vast bulk of Indian opinion. 

With regard to this matter, we did not at the time know when 
precisely the Peace Conference would commence making a settlement 
with the Turks, and the Viceroy in his reply to our Address even 
expressed the fear that we might arrive too late to be heard before 
the final settlement. Wo trust that is not the case ; and wo )||irod 
to the Secretary of State for India and to the Prime Minister imme- 
diately on landing at Venice on the 22nd February, urging that wc 
should be given a full and fair hearing before any decisions were 
taken. We arc now here and arg thankful for being received by 
you this evening on behalf of Mr. Montagu, about whose illness we 
arc very sorry to hear. 

Before wo enter into any explanation of our religious obligations 
and views,' I should like to say .that on our arrival here, and oven 
in the course of our journey across Europe, we found that a certain 
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Ivinrl of in’opagaiiida was carried ou l»y tlic Ariociiiaus and the 

Greeks and others hostile to Turkey, who have boon accusing the 
Turks of most horrible and revolting crimes. We, for our part, are, 
to speak quite frankly, liot in a position to work in the same manner 
Jiere, because, iii the first place we can afford neither the money nor 
the morals for such a propaganda ; and, in the next place, because 
wc are not at all in touch with the Turks, who are, after all, the 
l*rincipal people concerned in the matter : consequently we cannot 
v(‘rify any accusations however grave. But wo note that in the 
last Session of the All India Khilafat Conference held at Bombay on 
ihelfithand 1 (Ith Febmarj', a resolution was passed to the effect 
lhata Delegation of Indian Mussulmans should proceed to Asia 
Minor as well as to other regions in the Empire of the Khilafat. 
When this iJclegation have visited the parts from which massacres 
are being rei)ortod at this critical moment, we shall be in a position 
to affirm or to deny the truth of these reports. 

But our positiou is, above all, of a religious character. Before 
1 go into details, I should like to mention that this question is to 
the Indian Mussulmans a vital ([Uostion of religion. 

Soinotimes it is being put forwaid that Indian Mussulmans 
desire to dictate to llis Majesty’s (Jovernment and to the Allies. I 
assure you, Sir, that nothing could bo farther from our minds than 
to use ;ui,v expression that could be construed into a desire to dictate 
or to threaten. But the qtiestion is whether the BoUJement with 
Turkey is an affair of Imperial Policy or merely a question affecting 
Groat Ih’itain. If tin’s is a question affecting Great Britain alone, we 
have nothing further to say. But if, on the contrary, it is a fiuestion 
alFoctiijg the whole of the Empire, as it clearly is, then wo have 
equally clearly a Jorn^^ davdi^ and the policy of the Empire can no 
more be dictated by Gnjat Britain alone than by Indian Mussulmans. 
It must be a common policy of the whole Phnpirc. I think that it 
has boon rccogni.sed by the entire community in India, both Musal- 
mans and Hindus, that things have come to such a pass that, as 
subjects of His Majesty, wc should be failing in our duty if we did 
not sa,v how matters stand with us. 

^It is not a question of Moolcin sentimenb, if by lliat we under- 
stand feelings that may be changed at will. There are certain clear 
religious obligations imi)osed on us by our faith. The question of 
the Khilafat is not only part of our faith, but, if I may ])ut. it in that 
way, it is the whole of our faith. The functions of the Khilafat 
unite both temporal and spiritual work which Islam believes it is 
charged with (l.>'ng^ At all times since the death of the Prophet 
there has been a Khilafjit. and it^must be preserved at all times by 
the entire body of the Musailmans. Theie has been no such thin® 
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as a merely spiritual headship of Islam. Islam, as wc regard if, is 
the last word in ethics, and ib# last word in guidance in all our 
alfairs. Therefore every act of a Mussulman's life is, and must be, 
a religiou s act. Our duty f to His Msjesly is a religious duty. A 
man’s duty to his family and his friends must be considered 
religious duty. Therefore it would not be correct to try to 
distinguish between temporal leadership and spiritual leadership in 
this matter- The Khalifa is something more than a Pope. Wo feel 
there is likely to be some misundei'standing about this, and we consi- 
der it our duty to let it be known how we stand in regard to the 
Khilafat. 

This institution which is both temporal and spiritual is, as I 
have said, to be preserved by the entire body of Islam. It is 
necessary for the Khalifa to have a certain amount of temporal 
power for the defence of our faith, and although it may vary from 
time to time according to the strength of his possible enemies, there 
must always be a minimum which cannot bo reduced with safety. 
We consider, speaking generally, that the Khalifa’s power had been 
reduced after the Balkan war to about the minimum with which a 
Khalifa can maintain his dignity and act effectively as Defender of 
the Faith. That is why our irreducible minimum is the restoration 
of the qxto ante helium^ With loss than that the Mussulmans 

do not think the Khalifa and the Commander of the Faithful could 
effectively defend our faith, if in any pai’t of the world our religious 
freedom came to be in jeopardy. 

Wc do not rulo.out liy any means political, as apart from terri- 
torial, changes. We have no objection if the Peace Gonferengs is to 
consider whether autonomy could be given to various non-Turkish 
communities living within the Turkish Empire, whether they be 
Christian, Muslim, or Jew. This would coincide entirely with the 
12th, point of President Wilson’s fourteen points, wdiich requires 
that security of life and opportunities of autonomous development 
should bo assured to these communities. For these guarantees may 
bo taken from the Ottoman Government consistently with the dignity 
of a Sovereign State. 1 ^ 

Then, quite apart from the main question of the preservation of 
the Khilafat wdth adequate temporal power, there is the question 
of the Jaairat ul-Arab or “the Island of Arabia.” To European 
geographers Arabia is only a peninsula, bounded on the fourth side 
by land. But to Musalmans it has always been an Island, the fourth 
boundary being the waters of Tigris and the Euphrates. It thus 
includes not only Hedja/, Yemen, Ncjd and other provinces com- 
nioiily included in Arabia, but alsq^ Syria, Palestine and Mesopot- 
amia. It is a religious obligation, based on the dying injunction of 
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tlio Proi>lict, ihiit wilbiu lIi€.jO limifs there should he no iioii-Moslem 
control of any kind whatsoever? There was some likelihood of 
mandates beiiij^ given lo Christian Powers like America, France, and 
(Jrcat Britain herself within that lerritofy. AVo therefore considered 
it o\jr duty to explain matters to the Indian Government, and then 
to the Knglish Government aud to make it clear that no Mussulman 
could ever acquiesce in this. No Moslem could reconcile this to his 
conscience. ^ ' 

Mr, Fuhr : I understand you to say that the Moslem conscience 
could not acqiiiesco*in a mandate over a territory such as Palestine 
or Syria being given to a Christian Power. How, on that showing, 
would it be right • for the Moslem conscience to acquiesce in the 
British Sovereignty over India i 

Mr, Syed Hoamin : There is a great deal of differenco. Arabia 
contains the Holy places. It is in regard to this tract that control by 
non-Moslem communities is ruled out. 

Mr. Mohauhd AU : Although I should be very sony indeed to be 
understood to say anything at edl that would tend to lesen the value 
of Constantinople, which has for nearly five centuries been the seat 
of the Khilafat, to Muslim sentiment, and to suggest that Miissal- 
mans could willingly agree to lose any part of Dar-iil-Islam, I must 
say that oven if ConstantinoiJc wont out of Moslem hands, it would 
not have the same efloct as if any portion of the sacred territory of 
the Jaziral-ul-Arab wont out, or was placed under a non-Moslem 
mandatory. This tract, for the most part barren, has been marked 
out iii a special niannei in tlic various IScriptur-es as being the land 
of the jnophets^ and it is prol)ably on that account that control over 
every part of it is required by Islam to be entirely Moslem. We who 
consider ourselves to bo tlio spiritual heirs of Abraham and Moses 
and .Icbus, consider that this is a land apart and consecrated in a 
])eeuliar degree and reserved for us. Wo arc charged with the duty 
of maintfiini?ig its sanctity itiviolate, of keeping it peaceful and 
tranquil, a sanctuary for the Faithful, and safe for Theocracy. In 
order to pro.'iervo that sanctity and peace and tranquility which wo 
dQsire, it is necessary that it should remain wdth us. It would be a 
sad day indeed for ns when any part, of it goes out of the hands of 
tlio Mussalmaiis, for then we wonUl have botraj^cd a divine trust* 
Mussairaans will no'cr ac(]uicscc in any arrangement that permitted 
any form of control being exorcised by a non-Moslem Power over any 
Iiart of the Ja/.irat ul-Arab. 

Iheu lln^rc is a senes of religious injunction Avith regard to the 
Holy places, 'i'be three sacred Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jeru- 
salem must al\Aays he in the custody and under the wardciiship of thor 
Khilafat, and the wardcnship of no one else could satisfy the coiisoi- 
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onca af Maaisalmans. MuasaJmans^ also claim ^hat the Shrines of 
Nnjaf, of Karbala, Kazimain, Samarra and Baghdad should remain 
ui.der his wardenship. Non-Moslem control over the territory in 
which they are situated is imt at all permissible. 

If 1 may now reverse the order in which I have outlined the 
threefold claim of the Mussolmans, I will say that the three sacred 
Harems of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, and the Holy shrines I 
have named in Mesopotamia, must continue to remain under 
the wardenship of the Khalifa precisely as th(*y did before 
the war. They are all situated within the Jazirat-nl-Arab, and 
there mils** bo exclusive Moslem control over every p 2 U|f of that 
region. Now, if that control is the Khalifats control as before the 
war, not only will this religions reciniremont be fulfilled, but it will 
also assist in the fulfilment of the first religious requirements to 
which I have referred, namely, the preservation of the Khilafat with 
temiK)raI power adequate for purposes of the defence of our faith. 
Therefore, if, on the one hand, the pledge of the Prime Minister of 
the 5th Jan. 1918, the solemnity of which he has now fully proclaim- 
ed, is redeemed in its entirety, and the 12lh point of President 
Wilson's fourteen points, on the biisis of wliich armistice was con- 
cluded with Turkey, is honoured in the obsorv.aime, and, on the other 
hand, the religious requirement imposed on the Mussulmans by thoir 
faith with regard to the Jazirat-iil-Arab and the Holy Places are 
respected, as we claim they should bo respected, as the basis of our 
loyalty, then the main re(purcment of the preservation of the Khilafat 
wdll be fulfilled, and the torritori.al status quo ante helium would be 
restored. This dclogalion will be satisfied if the Khilafat is thus 
preserved with sufticiont territory and temporal power, ai.d, if neces- 
sary, guarantees may bo taken for good Government, security of life, 
religions toleration and opportunities of autonomous development 
of the subject races consistently with llio dignity and independence 
of the Sovereign. 

I would mention here tha^ while we recognise that it is tlio 
boundeii duly of their subjects to maintain their allegiance to the 
Allied and Associated (Toverninents, wo desire to say that all Mus- 
sulmans are bound at the same time to maintain their allegiance to 
the Khilafat, and ask yon to recognise that wo have onr religious as 
well as our political obligations. We do not desire, nor is it possible 
for ns, to move away from the political position in which wo stand, 
.lust as wo do not desire that our position should be made embarassing 
1^ any ill-considered action of those Governments with regard to the 
Khalifa’s Government. If demands were made which ive could not 
satisfy without prejudice to our slavation, wo would have to conri- 
the whole position in that case. 
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Aa regards the <*propaganda carried on in this country against 
the Turks, we feel that, when *thc Turks are accused of crimes 
against humanity, these accusations are duo in a great rtieasure to 
religious and racial ])rcjudiccs ingrained for centuries past in the 
communities that indulge in these accusations, and in no inconsi- 
derable measure also to the greed and convetousnoss of Turkey s 
neighbours that have for long wanted to grab as much as they could 
of Ottoman torrifories. To say the very least of it, these crimes have 
been much exaggerated. In some parts of the Christian world it is 
considered that the Turks should be driven out of Constantinople 
not oiiI|^ because they are Turks and guilty of criminal conduct, but 
because they are Moslem, and Islam itself is a blight. VV^o have to 
remove those deeply rooted prejudices and repudiate the association 
of criminal conduct with Islam, lint at the same time we are also 
anxious to exert our inHueuce as Mussalmans so that not only such 
thiiigs, but even the suspicion of such things, should not be possible 
in future. As regards the character of the Turk, wo think it very 
different indeed from what it has so often been described to be. We 
should »ioi like to say anything at all about the character of the 
proi>ag.inda of the Churohes among other sources of mischief and 
]»rejudico. We are not hero to increase any kind of bitterness. As 
a matter of fact, wo have come on a mission of peace. But this 
much wo will say, that Injfore one can judge the Turks impartially, 
one has to iiujuire into the intrigues carried on for two centuries at 
least by the enemies of Turkey to foment <rou])le among her Chris- 
ti.i.n subjects, and tliereby make out a plausible case for lopping off 
parts of the Otiomaii Empire in Europe and Asia. One will also have 
to eiKjuiro into the character of the dealings of these Christian popu- 
lations of Turkey with their Mo.slem neighbours, and ascertain 
whelhor t]j(?sc dealings were neighbourly or i)rovocativc. In any 
we think that even if the Ikirks have been to a certain extent 
to blame, it must l)e admitted that they had a very great lesson, and 
J ca)i assure you, Sir, that Indian Mussalmans do not think that they 
have nothing more to do if their claims are satisfied ; if a settlement 
is made such as they hope for. they would endeavour to create a 
desire in the Turks for roronoiliation with the British Oovernmont 
and their Allies. They would also impress upon the Turks that not 
only must such atrocities, as they are so recklessly accused of, not 
occur, but thej' must also be above suspicion of committing such 
atrocities. As Mussalmans, wo have to wipe off the stain of inhuma- 
Jiity from the fair name of Islam, and the British Government and 
(heir Allies can rest assured that Indian Mussalmans will not fail in 
their duty towards Islam in a matter of this kind. Their restrain- 
ing influence would be utilised to the fullest extent. Our mission 
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IS of a double character. It is our duty to represent matters to His 
Majesty’s Government, because i^e are his subjects ; and it is our 
duty to represent matters to the Khalifa, who is the Commander of 
the Faithful. Both these duties we should like to observe. If a 
settlement such as we desire is made with the Khilafat, our influ- 
ence for the good would naturally greatly increase, and it would be 
used in the interest of the Empire and of humanity. But if the 
settlement goes against our sentiments and religious obligations, 
without saying one word which may likely to bo misconstrued into 
a threat, we must frankly state th.at wo aliall have to think of onr 
religion^- <luty first, 

I should like to say that it is very difficult for Ilis Majesty’s 
Government, removed as it is, both in point of distance and 
religious and political surroundings, from India, to understand what 
is actually happening there. 1 do not like to say anything against the 
Government of India or the officials there, if I can help it. They 
have beep exceedingly courteous in receiving our deputation and 
facilitating our departure from India and our coming over hero. 
But 1 must say that the official world does not fully understand 
what is passing in the hearts of the people of the country. At any 
rate, I think we are in a better position to understand how things 
stand with our people. A considerable portion of my life has been 
more cr less a blank lately, owing lo internment and incarceration. 
1 assure you, 8ir, it was only when .we came out of the prison and 
saw things with our own ej^es that we discovered, and it was a great 
shock to us — what the real state of the country was at the time of 
onr release, India has changed .so enormously that anyone who 
knew it five years ago would not recognise it to-day. It has changed 
so rapidly in fact that it is no longer a <iuestion of years but of 
months. Well, the officials in India at any rate do understand 
better than most people hero that if in the settlement with Turkey 
regard is not liad for the religious obligations and the position uf 
the Mussalinaiis. it will bo a very serious matter. Indeed, I am not 
an Englishman, and cannot pretend to know the English language 
as well as Englishmen themselves know it, and I fear that words 
that I may use may sometimes bear a significance that I may not 
have intended. It is difficult for me to explain, but I will say this. I 
heard in the House of Commons, soon after we came over to London 
and went to hear the debate on Constantinople, Col. AVedgOword 
say : “You can get a great deal out of Englishmen by persuading 
them, ]»ut 3 "ou must not use threats.” Well, 8ir, 1 suppose that is 
true of every self-respecting people, and since it is true of Englishmen 
also, I will beg of any Englishman, I will beg of Col. Wedgewood, 
and I will beg of you, Sir, to tell me how to frame a warning, that 
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would bo the most serious of warnings, but would not be construed 

into a throat. * , -i x m i j 

Finally 1 may add that in some quart-ers hostile to lurkey, and 
even to India, efforts are being made to belittle the importance of 
the mission which has brought us here, and.it is said that the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation is unimpressive. With roferenco to this, all 
that I can say is tliat we could ha \0 brought a larger body of men 
with us, and also people more distinguished than ourselves. But it 
must be understood that work has to be done in India also, and we 
cannot spare many men for the work bore ; and it ought to be 
understood that wo do represent the entire body of Muspalmans of 
India, and the vast bulk of our Hindu compatriots ai:d others who 
arc in tliis matter at one with us. 

Mr. S{/ttl — l should like to supplement wliat has been 

said by one or two observations, The question has been raised both 
in the Press hero and in India, that in this matter Muhammadan 
agitators are trying to make political capital, and that there is no 
foundation of any religious feeling in it, 1 should like to say that 
tin's is utterly untrue. In this matter, at any rate, it is our duty to 
inform His Majesty’s (government that it is not really a political 
question so far as wo are conceriicd. It is purely a religions question. 
1 should like to say this in su}>port that Turkey lias been at war 
with the various European nations for the last tSOO years. Some- 
times sl)e lias fought with the aclive su]>port of England. Some- 
times .-ihe has \v'oii, sometimes lost. AYo, Muhammadans in India, 
never raised the (piGstion of the Khilafat at all. This is the first 
lime in the bi.story of Brilish rule in India tliat the fiuostion has 
arisen and it has been raised now because the Khilafat has been 
put in jeopardy. That is the important feature. It is in jeopardy 
for this reason. As the result of this last war the territories of the 
Ottiunan Empire, including those regions regarded as sacred, are 
being brought into the inolluig pot The impression in India is that 
some of these territories are about to bo annexed by Great Britain 
herself, and I can assure you that this po.ssibilily has created a very 
^roat deal of anxiety and alarm and very gonuiiic feelings which 
are not pleasant Ijocause, as the Mohamedans view it, up to now 
strict religious neutrality li‘i.s boon the foundation of British rule in 
India ; and certainly the loyalty of the Indian Mohamedans, which 
lias been a trailition of English rule, has boon largely built up by 

the fact that so far as thou' religious life was concerned, they 

enjoyed a yer> uncommon degree of freedom and security. But now 
the situation is that apyiarently Great Britain herself is ^oing 
to be a party to the dismemberment not only of the Turkish 

Emniro. but also of tiio actual realm of the Khilafat. This 
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area aocorcliiig to Islamic law, has got to bo under the guardianship 
of the Khilafat and nobody else. Jfi by any direction of the British 
Empire this region is given to any non-Islamic power, the Indian 
Mohamedan has got to choose between his loyalty to the British 
Crown and his spiritual allegiance to the Khalifa. It is a choice 
which he would prefer to avoid. I mention this point to make 
it clear that this is not a political question. It is a religious 
question. 

Then I would say this. The question has also been raised in more 
than one quarter that the Hindus in India have got nothing on earth 
to do with the Khilafat question, and that the fact that they are 
making common cause with the Mohamcdans in itself argues that 
this is a political movement rather than a religious question. As to 
that, I would say that if you were aware of recent facts in Indian 
national life, you would at once see that this is not the case. During 
the last few months, certainly during the last year, there has been a 
very extraordinary fusion of Hindu and Mohamedan feeling in India, 
and the reason why the Hindus have come into this movement is be- 
cause from the Indian point of view they have come to regard the 
Khilafat issue as a national rather than a sectarian question. They 
have taken this view chiefly on account of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi has 
laid down the principle that inasmuch as the chief thing wo are out to 
have is Indian national unity, if it is the case that so many crorcs of 
Indian Mohamodans feel that this is a matter of life and death to 
them, then the Hindu, consistently with the idea of national unity, 
cannot stand aside. Mr. Gandhi has said they must make common cause 
with their Mohamedan compatriots exactly as he would expect us to 
make coijimon cause with the Hindus if the Hindus wore up against 
similar difficulties. That is why there has boon nothing of a hole and 
corner nature in this matter. They have all como in with a clear 
recognition of this point that in so far as they desire to have a com- 
mon Indian nation, and wo form a great part of that nation, what 
iffects us so closely must be a matter which concerns the Hindus also. 
This is an All-India (|uestioii. They are just as committed to our 
-cause as wo arc ourselves. 

The All-India Khilafat Conference formally adopted a manifesto 
rvhich is really the mandate of the delegation which wc comprise, 
Hid iii this document, which 1 would ask your permission to quote, 
set forth very briefly the whole of our position. 

Mr, Mohawed Ali . — I might mention that before drawijig this 
|ip, in which Mr. Gandhi look a considerable share, ho desired to have 
^oforc him Mohamedan exports. He had them and he cross-examined 
'hem at groat loiigfh and in great detail, and entirely satisfied him- 
>olf that those were our religious obligations. 
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Mr, Tird iiiauifesto says that [Mi\ Uo,<s^uiH lurv 

i/inth > ili(‘ i/iroi on p, 

Sir JllUiniih Dulv \ — I do not quite follow the hearing' on the 
.saered i)laces of Ja/.irat-nl-Arab. I understand that the principal 
Holy Places in Mesoi)otamia are only places of pilgrimage for the 
Sluiilis who do nol njcognise the Caliph. 

Mr, MohoonA Ah : — The Holy ilaces are held in very groat 
rc\crenco and hy all sects. Many Sunni Mohamedans also visit the 
.shrines. 

hir /rUlt'tm Dtflr : — The bulk of the pilgrims are Shiahs. It 
is not in the same way a iiecesasry pilgrimage to the Sunnis. 

Mr. Fishei’i Reply. 

Mr, EtJtrr : — ^ ou liavc conic a very long journey to put your 
c.ase before Ihc British (lOveniTnoni and although you apologised 
ior your iMiglisli, 1 may say that there is very little need for an 
apology. \\y\ i^ut youi case very fully and very clearly, and, if a 
nniy say so, very tomi)erately before us. The British Govornniont 
is of cour.se well awaiv. tlial it had the valualde assistance of a 
million Indian soldiers in the recent war, and that many of those 
soldier.-} w(u*c Muslims by religion, and it is aware of its obligations 
iioi only to the Mu.^lim soldiers who fought for it in the war, but to 
all its loyal Muslim subjects in India ; and I think you may feel 
assuj’od that we are ajixious to study the religious susceptibilities and 
sympathies of your fellow believers, and that whatever conclusions 
nnvy be reached in respect of the intornatioual settlement, the scttle- 
jnent of ilie world's alfairs, attention to the Indian aspect of the 
case u ill always 1 ) 0 , gi\ i'll. In<lccd it is no secret that the /Iccision 
which has recently been taken by tbo Allietl and Associated Powers 
io retain Turkish sovereignly in Coiistantinoidc lias been to a largo 
cxlefit inHnonced l)y the desire of the British Govcrnmoiii to meet 
Iho rcjjgious feob'iigs of ils Muslim subjects in India. Still of course 
,^l)u wil! reali.-jo tluil, while thr.t i.s an im])orl.aut factor, and a factor 
V. lub'li Hie (lovonimont will ne^er hi.so sight of, it is not the 

sole f.ietor wLioh the Minister.^ respou.sildo to the British Parliament 
lia\e lo l ike into arcount in tlic.se far reaching and complex transac- 
ti(»ns. There are (jtlu*r factors as well. Of course, as you, I think, 
are ixu’icctly well aware, lam.^iiieralioii for the position of the subject 
]»eople.s of the Turkish Kmiare is one of the elements which has 
to be taken into acrount, and I feel that 1 ought to rr’miud you of 
the fact that a \ery painful impression has Iieen created in this 
country by the no vs of the recent inas-sacrc-s in Cilicia. ' I wish to 
)>oinl out to .ViUi ihat the issue is a complex one ; but one to the 
tolulioii of vhiel) the British Government brings very steadfast 
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good will to the Muslim population of India, and you may be 
assured that what you have sai<| will bo duly considered by* the 
Government. 

Mr. Mohamed AH, you have been very careful tS avoid anything 
in the nature of the language of threats, and you have been wise 
in doing so. Of course, as you realise perfectly well from your largo 
experience of public affairs, the British Government is bound to 
frame its views on wide considerations of policy, and cannot be 
deflected one inch from its course by anything in the nature of 
threats. But at the same time the British Government is bound to 
give due consideration to any views which may be sincerely felt and 
honestly expicssod by loyal subjects of the Empire. 

I very much regret that the Secretary of state has not been 
able to receive this deputation. He desired to do so. He is dis- 
appointed that he is unable to meet you, but as you are aware, he 
is unwell at the present moment, and consequently I am taking his 
place. I hope, however, that before you return to India you may 
have an oiqiortunity of meeting the Prime Minister and of laying 
your views before him. As you know, a conference is taking place 
at the present time. The Prime Minister is meeting the statesmen 
of the allied countries in Downing Street, and many important issues 
are being discussed. Mr. Lloyd George’s time is very much occupied, 
and 1 cannot promise you that he will bo able to see you, but I 
hope that he may be able to do so. 

Gentlemen, I have only one other thing to say, and it is this. 
As a philosopher once said, history is’always a pis alter, a choice of 
second best. It is founded on compromise. Wc cannot all get 
everything that we want, but you may be quite certain that the 
British Government will never fail in giving due consideration to 
feelings loyally and sincerely expressed by subjects of the Empire. 

Mr. M3hamed Al/j fin:il remarks. 

May I express the thanks of the Delega-' 
tion for the reception that you have so cordially given to us I 
quite ujiderstand, I think all of us understand, even the most 
illiterate in India, that our desires and sentiments cannot be the 
sole factor in a sottloment of this kind. But there is one point that 
has not been entirely appreciated and that wc particularly desire to 
lay stress upon, namely, that there are certain religious obligations 
that ar^ of such a binding character that they must bo our first 
consideration ; and since our loyalty is based on respect for our 
religious obligations, regard for them must bo the first consideration 
of Ilis Majesty’s Government also. It is true that life is one long 
second best, and that compromise ia of the very essence of politics. 
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It is precisely because we recogrjiso this th?£t wo have not asked for 
anything more than the restoration; of tho status quo ante helium. 
But if a new earth and a new heaven were to bo created, as 
we were at oito time led to hope from tho utterances of the 
statesmen of Allied and Associated Nations, and if therefore, 
all the territories taken and retained by force wore to bo restored 
to their rightful owners, then we would have asked for the return 
of Egypt, of Tripoli, of Bosnia and Herzegovina, of Crete and of the 
large slices of Turkish territory carved out by tho Balkan Alliea It 
is thoiofore quite clear that wo have already applied the maxim of 
‘pis alter' in the rigion in which it can be applied. But in tho 
domain of faith and religious obligations there can be no compro- 
mise. That is a matter to which ‘pis alter’ does not apply. There 
wc can only have the host, and the best is just good enough. There 
tho second best is just as bad as tho very worst. 

With regard to our desire for interviews with tho Prime 
Minister, wc recognise his position, and understand how difficult 
it must be for him to find time, but if I may say so, without 
disrespect, if M. Venizelos (tlie Turkophobo Greek Minister) can 
coirio so offoij and have tho car of llis Majesty’s Govcrii- 
njont, it will only seem ^i^ht that ropresontatives of Indian 
Mussalmans and Indians generally who, as you have acknowledged, 
Sir, have come from a long distance, should bo givcji a fair hearing 
and onablc^l to put their case before His Majesty’s Ministers before 
decisions arc taken. 

As regards (ho “(Jilician massacres.” we believe that the nows 
that has come over hero i.s from very taint(3d sources. So far as we ai’e 
concerned we should like a througb and impartial inquiry into the 
whole (luestion of these so called m.assacres, and wo should court tho 
v\\V\\caV 3 W. wAu Wac o'‘Sences aWgod 

against the Turky and its results. Lot there )*e a Commission sent 
out examine the fad . and the causes that have brought about a 
'state of aiTairs that aH alike must deplore. So far Greeks and Jews 
and Armenians all have ])oon sending all sorts of roving commissions, 
;ind it is tlic Italian Mussalmans alom^ lluil Iiavo been Iccpl out. 
They coukl tlnM’ofore well ask for a Commissioii of their own being 
l>crmittcd to inq\iire into tho.se massacres, ljut, to permit no possibi- 
lity of a suspicion of partiality, we say that Kiiglisli people as well 
as Indians sliould bo rojirosented on thi.s Commission. Not the high- 
est among us uould consider such a task beneath him, and even His 
Exalted Jligbness the Nizam, and other Indian Rulers. Ulamas like 
Maiilana Abdul Bari .and iMaulami Malimud-ul-llasan, and lca(lor.s of 
Indian pui.lic opinion, both lliiidn and Mo.dom. would gladly wel- 
come such an opportunity to sift the truth. Lot tlieiv he a thorough 
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iiivostigation, if the Turk be as he is said to be, wo will wash our 
hands of him We do not wish Islam to bo regarded as the supporter 
of murderers. . 

There is one thing . more that I must ask yoUr permission to 
refer to. Therjs have been certain statements in the speeches both of 
the Prime Minister and of the I^eader of the House of Commons 
with reference to the Khalifa, the seat of the Khalfat, and the Allies' 
garrisoning of the Straits. We think we can understand that the 
exigencies of Parliamentary debates, and politics generally, some 
times drive politicians to attempt to reconcile opposite points of view 
and satisfy all parties, and to express opinions in a language which 
they would have preferred not to use, and would not have used in 
the intimacy of private discussions. But if it really bo the 
case that the Khalifa is to be kept under the guns of the Allied 
Powers, and is to exist in coiistant fear even of his own life, 
his position would be worse than that of the Pope at the Vatican, 
lie would be the Pope at Avignon and oven worse than that, for 
he would bo a prisoner of peojJo of alien faith and race. If that is 
to be the case, we would far rather see him in exile at Bronssa, or 
oven Koniah than in such a plight. The consequences of such an 
affront to Islam cannot bo exaggerated and cannot bo endured. 

Mt- uhna tSyed SiiPtihi ni Nrdri : — I should just like to add that 
1 am perhaps the first Indian Maiilvi " that has conic over to this 
country. I am not a politician nor is Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib 
of the famous family of the U lama of Foringi Mahal, Lucknow, who 
has parlicularly asked mo to represent him. This ought to convince 
His Majesty’s Government that this is not a political matter to \v.\ 
hut a religious matter. 


The Deputation to the Premier 

London, March 17, 1920 

Mr. Mohammed Ali in opening stated that the deputation had come 
|on a relegious question. Islam drew no distinction between, spiritual 
temporal affairs. It has always had two centres, one personal 
hnd other local. The personal centre is’tho Khalif as successor to the 
prophet and repository of traditions. The local centre is Jazirat-Ul- 
Vrab or Islamic Arabia. Islam regards it not as a peninsula, but as 
In Island, the fourth boundary being th©»' water of Euphrasia, an, d 
figris. For the dcLfmiCfl. 
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adoqiiato Territorial resourcoB, etc., \^hicli may be summed up iti 
the expression temporal power. *Tho Turkish Empire had been 
reduce(l to such low limits as the result of recent wars that Muslims 
consider the irixeducible minimum of temporal power ade^piatc for 
the defence of the Faithful to be the restoration of territories on the 
Maius quo tnite IMuhi. They do not rule out such ]>olitical changes 
within the scheme of Turkish sovereignty as would guarantee and 
secure the autonomy of various Muslim territories consistently with 
the dignity and secure independence of the State. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Idyod (leorge) asked if this signified 
opposition after all to the declaration by the British of Emir Feisid as 
King of Arabia. Mr. Mohammad AH expressed a hope of reconciling 
Turco-Arab dilference, and of persuading the Emir Feisul that 
his own ambitions and those of the Arabs could be entirely satisfied 
within the reherno of Turkish sovereign! 

Pressed by the Prime Minister to say if he were opposed to the 
independeijco of Arabia, he replied in the affirmative. This >vouId 
not, however, rule out special arrangement for autonomy. Referring 
to India Mr. Ali explained that consistently with their own desire for 
autonomous development, they co\dd not think of denying it to 
Arabs, Jews or Christians within the Turkish Emi)ire. Apart from 
the f/uostion of lemiHUMl power, Muhammadans claim that Ja/irat-(Jl 
Arab including as well as the Arabian Peiii/isula should remain iirvio- 
late, and entirely in Moslem control. This is the minimum demand- 
ed by *^110 religious obligations absolutely binding to Muhammadans. 

It does not specify that it should bo under the Khalifa's own 
control. Religious reciuiromont will bo satisfied oven if Kmir Feisul 
exercised independent control there." Both this requirement and that 
of temporal jmvvcr may easily be satisfied if Jazirat-Ul-Aral) 
remains a.s before the war, under the direct sovereigntyvof the 
Khalifa. 

Thirdly, a series of i/»junctions required the Khalifa to bo 
warden of the throe holy places of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, 
while overwhelming Moslem soutiment required that he should bo 
warden of the holy shrines of Najaf, Kerbela, Kazimain, Samara and 
Bagdad. Apart from the above religious obligations, Moslems trust 
that f he pledge regarding Constantinople, Thrace, and Asia Minor, 
the i»opulat!ons of which arc overwhelmingly Moslem, should bo 
redeemed in its entirety. Moslems cannot tolerate aiiy affront to 
Islam in keeping t he Khilafat as a sort of hostage in Contantiniple. 
As regards Thrace, Turkish claims require no further argument than 
the principle of self-determination. The same principle would entire- 
ly rule out the Creek rluim to Smyrna, 
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Turning to the queetion of xnassacree, Mr« All said the Indian 
'Khilafat delegation must put on r^ord their utter detestation of such 
conduct and tfieir full sympathy io|r the sufferers whether Christians 
or Muslims, but if the Turks are to be punished, the whole question 
requires impartial investigation * by an international^ Commission on 
which the AlMndia Kbilafat Conference should be adequately 
represented. The Commission should go into the question of the 
organization of revolutionary societies by Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, and of provocation offered to^the Moslem majority in the 
region affected. 

Pressed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Mohamed AH said that lie 
neither denied the existence of these massacres, nor justified 
them in the least. He was not in a position to affirm or 
deny anything. The Prime Minister cited the answer given by 
the Turkish delegation in Paris admitting the massacres. Mr. Moham- 
mad Ali went on to ask for a thorough enquiry, and added that if it 
‘^establishes to the satisfaction of the world that the Turks have 
really been guilty of those atrocities and horrible crimes, then wo 
will wash our hands of the Turks. To us it is much more import- 
ant that not a single stain should remain on the fair name of Islam. 
Wc want to convert the world to our way of thinking but with what 
face can we go before the world and say we are the brethren of 
milrdercTB and assassins’^ f He urged that the massacres began only in 
the last ijiiartcrol last century, after the success of Kussiari intrigues 
in the Balkans etc. In any case, if the Turk is to be punished on the 
assumption that his rule is a blasting tyranny, the evidence should 
be absolutely above suspicion. No such evidence at piesent exists. 
“Even in to days Times,” ho said, “you read of the horrors perpe- 
trated by these so-called innocent lambs i. e. Armenian Christians.” 
He urged the importance of removing a wrong impression from the 
minds of millions of Moslems. There should not be the least suspi- 
cion that the Turkish question is being dealt with in tbe spirit of 
the crusaders of Europe, On other points Mr. Ali reiterated what ho 
i^id in his interview with Mr, Fisher. 

The Prime Minister s Reply. 

The Prime Minister, after commending the lucidity and modera- 
tion of the speakers, said that in Paris great care was taken to 
consider the case put forward by the otficial representatives who 
pame from India. The Maharajah of Bikanir and Lord Sinha 
who themselves formed part of the peace delegation repeatedly 
brought, forward the Muhammadan case, also delegations were 
arranged from Muhammadans, some residents of Great Britain, 
some from India, and at the Prim© Minister’s request the Supreme 
23 
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Council of the Allies heaid the case. He would therefore like 
Indian Muhaminadans to feel that their case had been presented 
with great care and force, and had been listened to with 
conscientious care not only by the delegates of the British 
Kmpire but also at the request of British delegates by the Supreme 
Council of the Allies. Secondly, he would like to get out of 
the mind of every Moslem throughout the Empire that they were 
Iroating Turkey on different principles from those applied 
to the Christian countries. *They were at. war with throe Chris- 
tian countries anil one Muhammadan country. They did not seek 
war with any of them, nothing was further from their mii.ds at the 
of the conliict with Germany than that they should have 
to make war with Turkey. lie did not believe that they had ever 
l>ofore made war against Turkey, though they had fought for her 
many times. Ho referred to the Crimea and the events of 1878, yet 
Turkey, when Britain was orgaged in the most terrible struggle in her 
history, suddenly declared war on them. It was vital to them in 
that struggle to have free access to the Block Sea. Lack of such ac- 
cess prolonged the war at least two years. Turkey suddenly slammed 
the gates in the face of an old ally who had always stood by her and 
who had no quarrel with her of any sorb or kind at that time. lie 
(lid not believe that France had ever before made war with Turkey. 
She had boon on England’s side in the Crimea suppoiting Turkey, yet 
the same thing happened to France, Therefore no Muhammaejan 
in India should imagine England entered this war against Turkey as a 
crusade against Islam, nothing was further from their minds. He 


did nut believe that the majority of the Turkish population wanted 
war with Great Britain. He deeply regretted that the rulers mis- 
led their country into fighting against their old Allies and friends. 
'Fhc result was to prolong the war for two years. Now Turkey, 
like Germany and Austria, had been beaten. Germany and Austria 
liad paid the penalty for defeat. Austria had fallen to pieces. 
Alsace Lorraine and Poland had been taken from Germany upon 
wliom very stem and severe terms had been imposed. Botl| 
(icrmany and Austria are Christian countries ; therefore it is no use 
talking about criisadeF, Wc are, said the Premier, applying the prin- 
ciple of self-determination to those countries which oppress subject peo- 
ples and provoke war to destroy liberty throughout the \vorld. He 


did iiot want any Muhammadan in India to imagine that they were 
avvWing one principle to Christia\m and another to Muhammadans, 
thor did he want any Muhammadan in India to imagine that they were 
abaudomugin the ca.^,of the Turks principles which had been 
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** I do not understand Mr. Muhammad Ali to claim indulgence 
for Turkey. He claims justice, and justice she will get. Austria 
has had justice, Germany has had justice — pretty terrible justice. 
Why should Turkey escape ? There was no reason why we should 
be applying any different measures to Turkey from that which we 
had meted out to the Christian communities of Germany and Austria. 
We are not treating Turkey severely because she is Muhammadan, 
we are applying exactly the same principles to her as wo have ap- 
plied to Austria, which is a great Christian community. The itrin- 
ciple is that of self-determination applied to Empires that have 
forfeited their right to rule. The Arabs have claimed indopeiideuco 
and severance from Turkish dominion. Is it suggested that the 
Arabs should remain under Turkish dominion merely because they 
are Muhammadans? Is not the same measure of independence and 
freedom to be given to Muhammadans as to Christians V* 

Turning to Thrace, the Prime Minister said, it was very 
difficult to get the facts but he had before him statements of 
both Turkish and Greecians of Thrace between which there was 
very little difference. According to both the Muhammadan popula- 
tion is in considerable minority. If that is true and the principles 
of self-determination is to be applied, the whole of Thrace would 
certainly be taken from Turkish rule. The same thing applied fo 
•Smyrna, After very careful investigation by an impartial eo)n- 
niittce it has been found that a considerable majority of Iho 
population was non-Turk and the great majority uncloubtodly 
preferred Greek rule to Turkish rule. 

Turning to the question of temporal poAver, the Prime Minister 
said that the question of temporal power of a spiritual head 
was not confined to Islam. It was one of the groat controversies 
of Christendom as Avell, concerning which there were wide differences 
of opinion among Roman Catholics and themselves. But after 
the I*ope Avas deprived of his temporal power, his spiritual power was 
greater and very likely greater than ever. Ho knew, he declared, of 
pinccre and zealous Mnbainmadans who took a very different view 
of temporal poAver from that of Mr. Mohammad Ali. He AA'ould enter 
into no controversy. All he AA'Ould say was the Turk will exercise icin- 
Iporal power in Turkish lands. We do not propose, said the PrenAicr, 
Ithat ho should retain power over lands which are not Turkish. This 
the principle we are applying to the Christian communities of 
purope and the same principle must he applied to the Turk. 

As to the Armenian massacres, there was no doubt about them, 
[t is true that an impartial investigation has not taken place, but 
Bhat is because the Avorst massacres of all occurred during the war, 
Bud tbece Avas no one there to investigate. Ho had cited the reply of 
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iho Turkish delegation in IVis. Their sole answer was that those 
who wore in power at that time and ordered the massacre of Arme- 
nians had also committed crimes against Moslems and condemned to 
death by every rncaiis three million Muhammadans. That is the 
answer. It is not a question of punishment but a question of good 
t ioverninent, and whether it is 80,0000 Christians or three Millions 
Moslems, a Goveniment which cannot protect its own subjects, 
^vhelher Christian or Moslem, against wholesale massacres of that 
kind, is not fit to govern. We are therefore bound in the interests of 
civilization to exercise some kind of control and supervision. It was 
quite clear that the Turkish Government, as at present constituted, 
is incapable of protecting its own subjects. 

The Prime Minister then refered to the devastation and desola- 
tion under Turkish rule of Asia Minor, once the granary of the 
Mediterranean. He proceeded : ‘ Jf the Turk were a capable and 
efficient administrator who looked after his land well, there is not a 
Christian rommiuiily in Europe that would not say, God bless you 
and prosper yon, and wo would not dream of interfering, wo should be 
glad to sec him work out his own faith in his own land. But I do 
nut think that ho has governed in a way which makes Islam proud 
of him, I will ask you to look at the way in which he has done it. 
Is Islam really proud of Turkish dominion 

In conclusion the Prime Minister wished to give comfort to the 
Moliarnnians of India who with very few exception had stood loyal 
by tlic riirone and Empire. Tlierc w^oro exceptions even among Chris- 
tians and he would therefore draw no distinction to the detriment 
of Indian Muhammadans because there were some among them who 
were disloyal. He gratefully acknowledged that Mussalinans of India 
liad stood by the Throne and Empire. “They helped us in tlio struggle, 
wo willi?’gly and gladly recognise that. We recognise that tlioy have a 
r';,d)t to 1)0 heard in a nnxtlei which effects especially Islam, We have 
heard them. Not merely have we heard them but wo bavo very 
J.irgely deterred to their wishes in this matter. The setllemf 3 nt was 
\ery largely afTected by the opinion of India and specially the Musaftl- 
mans of India. But we cannot apply dificivnt principles in the sottle- 
nu'iit of a Mubaraad.aii country from those which we sternly apidied to 
uur settlement with Christians with w'hom we w’cre alj^oat war. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali in reply said that the action of Turkey 
in fMitcring the war might have been duo to alarm caused by ,tho 
iact that the Czar of Pussia, their jincient enemy, was one'^of^l^o 
Allies of Great Britain and to the existence of the secret treaty 
which promised Constantinople to Kussia. 

To this the Prime Minister replied that he wished to make it 
absolutely clear that when they entered into war they bad up under- 
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fitandiDR whatever with Buasia to the detrimetit of Turkey so that 
the Turk had no reason to fear anything from their having engaged 
in a war on the side of Kussia. Qur war, he said, was against 
Germany and we bad not Turkey in our minds in the least. 

The Anti-Turk Campaign. 

Meanwhile in England a strong and influential campaign was 
being carried on headed by Lord Roberff'Cecil and the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York to get the Turks out of Europe and Cons- 
tantinople. The NortfaclifF Press in England lent active support 
and a campaign of Crusade against the Moslems, fomenting racial 
bitterness was in the air. On February 21st the Times said : If 

the Turkish administration is not now uprooted from Europe another 
war will have to be fought in the future in order to evict the Tufk 
from their last lodgment on European soil.^^ Stormy protest meet- 
ings were organised under the leadership of Lord Robert Cecil and 
Lord Bryce to force the hands of the Allies against the Turks and a 
huge petition signed by the Archbishops of York and Canterbury and 
many famous Non-coiifonnist pastors and also of the Free Church of 
England and about 100 M. Ps. was sent to the Premier. Sicken- 
ing talcs of Turkish misrule and oppression in Armenia wore pi^i- 
nently inserted in the papers though no substantial evidence of the 
crimes was forthcoming. 

Early in March 1920 Constantinople was completely occupied 
by British Military and Naval forces. The Khilafat Delegation 
wanted an impartial Commission of enquiry to investigate the truth 
or otherwise of the alleged massacres of the Armenians but this was 
refused. On February 26th an animated debate took place in the 
House of Commons on the Turkish question. It was led off by Sir 
Donald Maclean who declared that Constantinople had ever been a 
cesspool of intrigue, breeder of War, and source of massacres and 
horrors. lie was ably su imported by Lord Robert Cecil and liis 
followers. The Prime Minister however made a guarded reply to 
the effect that at that stage the Peace Conference had, after deep 
and anxious deliberal ion, decided to leave the Turks in Constanti- 
1 ople with a long list of jn-ovisoes for safeguard against murder. 

The Khilafat Delegation in England. 

The delegation first approached the British Premier request- 
him so to arrange that the delegation may be received by the 
Supremo Council sitting at that time at San Remo to consider the 
terms of the Turkish Peace Treaty before its work is over so that 
the delegation may lay before the Supreme Council a full and clear 
etatement of the position in India and in the East in view of the 
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grave situation there fast developing into a menace. The delegation 
was informed in reply that the Peace Conference cannot hear anyone 
except accredited Government representatives of the territories and 
that the Indian official delegation has been already heard. Further 
representation to the British Premier soliciting roconsidciation of the 
aforesaid decision pointed out that the Turkish settlement, involving 
as it did the question of Khilafat in which the whole Moslem world 
was vitally interested, transcended all territorial limitations. In reply 
the British Secretary wired from San Eemo under date 20th April 
that the decision cannot bo reconsidered and the Indian Khilafat 
delegation cannot be given an opportunity of expressing their views 
before the Supremo Council and that the main question relat- 
ing to peace with Turkey having been decided upon, the Premier 
did not think that any useful purpose would be served by a fresh 
hearing of the delegation’s views. The Khilafat delegation thereupon 
telegraphed to the Supreme Council President, the Premiers of 
England, Franco and Italy, and to the Japanese Ambassador at San 
Remo on the 24th April regretting the Councirs decision not to give a 
hearing to it. The delegation pointed out that while the Premier 
of Greece which was not at war with Turkey and which later 
had occupied Turkish territories under Allied auspices has 
been allowed to participate in the proceedings, the reproseutatives 
of India and Moslem faith have been ignored. The delegation 
also warned the Peace Conference that it would be futile to 
expect^ peace .and tranquility if Indian sentiinonts were disregarded 
and it would bo the Supreme Councirs responsibility for 
reopening international discord which should not exist if the 
Peace Conference followed President 'Wilson’s fourteen points 
HI letter and spirit instead of merely achieving the distribution 
of the spoils of war. The delegation also emphatically protested 
against the occupation of Constantinople by British military and 
naval fore- ^ in the name of the Allies, tins placing the Khalifa 
in duress an-i ;il :^*^nnst t.ic arrest anddeportationofSheik-ul- 
Islam as an outrage upon Islam. The dolegalion also pointed out 
that in India the Government and the people were not identical 
and that there was no Musalraan on the Indian official delegation. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali, the head of the Khilafat delegation, next 
tried to influence public oinnion in England and France in his favour. 
<)n 22iul April a huge pulilic meeting was held in London with Mr. 
jreorge Lansbury in the Chair. Many prominent Labour leaders 
RVolic at tho meeting w!iioh vassod a resolution urging the Govt, 
to take into consideration the religious obligations of Moslems. In 
lans,^ where the parly wont over on the 18th Apiil, the members 
interviewed important public men and on 20th April a most success- 
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ful meeting was held with M. lules Beehe, a former Finance Minister, 
in the chair, and resolations in saff^b of the Khilafat was passed. 

Message to the Sultan 

Then early in May 1920 just before the final draft of the Allies* 
Terms of Peace which they wanted to thrust upon Turkey was drawn 
up and handed over to the Turkish GoVt. the delegation sent the 
following message to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey. 

“The Indian Khilafat Delegation representing over 70 million 
Mussulmans and 250 millions of their compatriots of other creeds 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with them, have been delegated to 
explain to the Allied Powers and the Peace Conference the religious 
obligations imposed on every Muslim by his faith and express the 
overwhelming national sentiirent of India with regard to the preser- 
vation of the Khilafat and the inviolability of the Sanctuaries of 
Islam. The Delegation beg to offer in the name of their coreligion- 
ists, at this grave crisis in the history of Islam and of the Khilafat, 
their whole-hearted allegiance to your Majesty as the successor of 
their prophet and the Commander of the Faithful. Although deep|j^ 
ashamed that the Mussulmans permitted the Khilafat, however 
unwillingly it be, to be reduced to its present distressing condition, 
wo nevertheless venture, with all the profund esteem that we enter- 
tain for your Majesty and the great veneration inseparable from your 
high ofiioe, to submit that today the eyes of Mussulmans throughout 
the world are turned towards Stamboul and they confidently trust 
that in all conceivable circumstances and at all costs your Majesty 
will uphold the dignity of Islam and will remain steadfast in the 
defence of the Khilafat and of the sanctity of the Jazi-rat-ul-Arab in 
its entirety. 

The Three Fold Claim. 

“We are Charged to claim for the Khilafat the complete restora- 
tion of the territorial Mus quo avk helium without prejudice to such 
^political changes as guaranteed to non-Turkish nationalities, if they 
fso desired, autonomous Government within the Ottoman Empire 
consistently with the dignity of a Sovereign State, and we are to 
'explain that this was the irreduceable minimum of temporal power 
inalienable from the sacred institution of Khilafat that could be 
onsidered adequate for the defence of our faith. We were also 
barged to declare that the Khalif alone could bo the servant of 
hree sacred Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem and the 
varden of the holy shrines and, further that no Mussulman would, or 
^uld, tolerate any form of non-Muslim control whether in the shape 
>f mandate or otherwise over Syria, Palestine or Mesopotamiia 
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included as they are in the sacred soil of the Jazirat-ul-Arab that 
had been entrusted on his death b%d by our Holy Prophet to our sole 
care. AVe have tried to explain our three-fold claim to the Allies to 
the best of our limited powers and, in spite of the appalling igno- 
rance and tragic indifference, even of some of those who are making 
themselves responsible lor a new settlement of the world’s affairs, 
we have made it suificiently clear that the redaction of the MusUui 
claim by a hair's breadth will not only be a violation of the deepest 
religious feelings of the Muslims but will also be a flagrant violation of 
the solemn pledge given by responsible statesmen, representing the 
Allied and associated Powers and given at a time when they were 
desirous of enlisting the support of the Muslim people and soldiery. 
Further we have not hesitated to warn the British Government that 
if these pledges were not redeemed and effect was not given to the 
declaration that brought about the Armistice, it would be futile to 
expect peace in India and that an affront put upon the entire Indian 
nation will bj incompatible with an expectation of blind loyalty. 
Having done everything that was demanded of us by our duty as 
Mussulmans, as loyal subjects of the King Emperor, and as men 
deeply anxious to secure a ju?:b and lasting peace, and charged with 
a mission of reconciliation and concord, we now await the response 
of the Allied Powers to our appeals and warning. 

‘ But of far greater importance to the Muslim world will bo your 
Majesty's response to the demands of the Allies and before that 
response is made wo deem it our humble duty to bring to your 
Majesty’s notice that Islam to-day stands folidly by your side as it 
has never stood since the last of the Khulafai Basbideed passed 
away. Every Muslim is now determined without flinching and with- 
out fear, to do all that Allah demands from him even to the extent 
of offering his life as the price of his faith. May the great God 
grant to your Majesty and to your noble and brave, but distracted 
and divided, nation the strength and resoluoion to do^your duty not 
only by Turkey but by Islam, and may the unity of Turkey soon . 
become a true reflex of the unity of Islam. f 

“The Indian Khilafat Delegation finally beg leave to recall what : 
our glorious Prophet said in the cave of Thaur to your Ma^jesty’s 
first predecessor Abu B.akr, when they were only two and their 
enemies were many :--“Fear not ; verily Allah is with us.” God ^ 
grant we shall yet succeed if only we retain our faith in Allah’s • 
omnipotence and serve none but Him, 

Muhammad Alt ; Sved Hossaih ; Hved Hulaiman NADwar ; 

Memlc'’s of t! c Indian Kliilafat Delegation ABOpL Kasim, 
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The Correspondence 

On March 26th the following letter was^ addressed by the 
Secretary, the Khilafat Delegation to the Premier. 

'‘I am directed by the Indian Khilafat Delegation to request 
you to be good enough to arrange that the Delegation may be 
received by the Supreme Council now engaged in drawing up a 
scheme for settlement with Turkey before its work is over, so that 
the Delegation may explain the Muslim point of view with regard 
to the settlement stating the obligations imposed on Mussalmans by 
their faith and giving expression to the overwhelming sentiment 
of Indian Mussalmans and the ardent sympathies of their 
compatriots of other faiths who are at one with them in this 
matter”. 

1% the above the Private Secretary of the Premier sent the 
following reply : — 

“I am directed by Mr. Lloyd George to acknowledge your 
letter of March 26th containing the request that the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation may be given an opportunity to express its 
views before the Supreme Council of the Peace Conference and in 
reply to state that at the request of the British Government the 
Supreme Council has already heard the official delegation of India. 
As it has been made a rule of the Peace Conference not to hear 
anyone except the accredfted Governments of territories with whose 
future they are dealing, the Supreme Council regrets it is unable to 
accede to your wishes.” 

On 30th April the Delegation sent from Paris by wire to the 
President of the Supreme Council, the PJnglish, French, and Italian 
Premiers and the Japanese Ambassador at San Kemo, where the 
Allied Supreme Council was then sitting, a^statement of the Indian 
and Muslim case and reiterated the request for a hearing. 

In reply the British Secretary wired from San Bomo to 
Paris that the decision cannot be reconsidered and also sent the 
following letter to London. — 

"I am directed by Mr. Lloyd George to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of April 9th, asking that the Indian Khilafat Delegation 
may be given an opportunity of expressing their views before the 
Supreme Council of the Peace Conference. 

'In reply I am directed to confirm my telegram of even date, 
stating that the Supreme Council have considered your letter and 
are unable to reconsider the decision conveyed in my letter of 
April 27. 

"With reference to the last paragraph of your letter I am 
directed to state that as the main questions relating to the treaty 
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of peace with Turkey have now been decided, the Prime Minister 
does not think any useful purpose would be served by a fresh 
hearing of your Delegation's views.'' 

A long telegram was then sent to the Supreme Council, the 
President, the Premiers of England, France and Italy and (he 
Japanese Ambassador at San Eemo on the 24th April over the 
signature of Messrs Mohamed Ali, Syed Hossain, and Syed Sulai- 
man Nadvi : — 

The message in conclusion states: — 

“I am to invite your attention once more to the gravity of the 
situation in India and the East generally and the Delegation would 
bog you both in the interests of justice and tranquillity in the Indian 
Empire to give their request your most earnest consideration. They 
hope they may say without offence that apparently the gravity 
of the situation is not so fully appreciated on this side as on 
account of their more intimate knowledge of India they themselves 
appreciate. 

**They, however, hope you will pardon this apparent impor- 
tunity because it arises out of nothing beyond their anxiety to 
reconcile their loyalty to Islam and to the Indian Nation with their 
loyalty to His Majesty the Emperor of India and their ardent desire 
for the restoration of peace in India. 

“If, as the Delegation fear, the Supreme Council is not likely 
to arrive at a decision with regard to this request at a very early 
date, I am to say they would greatly value another opportunity of 
placing their views' before you.” 

Then on April 29th the Prime Minister made a long statement 
in the House of Commons on the decisions arrived at by the Supreme 
Council at San Remo. With regard to Turkey, he agreed with 
M. Millerand that it was not desirable to outline proposals until they 
had been submitted to the Porte. But there was really nothing to 
reveal. There had been no departure from the principle laid down. He 
confirmed that the mandate for Syria had been given to France, and 
that mandates for Mesopotamia, including Mosul and Palestine, had 
been given to Britain, and with regard to Palestine, provision was 
made for full recognition of Mr. Balfour's declaration with respect to 
the Jews. An agreement had been reached with France with regard 
to oil distribution in Mosul. The Armenian problem was oveiwheU 
mingly difficult, said the Premier, owing to the fact that there was 
no Armenian population in the vast areas the Allies would havelikeif 
to allocate to Armenia. 

Then came, on May Ifith, the announcement of the terms wbiob ^ 
Britain and France sought to impose on Turkey. 
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The following Message froixi His Excellency the Viceroy to 
the Muslim People of Indie, wes^published on May 15th 1920: — 

*‘To day the decisions of the Supreme Council of the Allies in 
respect of peace settlement with Turkey have been made known (o 
the world. They have been reached after the most careful and 
anxious consideration of representations from the Muslims of all 
countries and you have my assurance that before coming to its 
present decisions the Supreme Council has had all possible rcgaid 
to those representations which have proceeded from the Muliani 
madan subjects of His Majesty in India. My Government arc 
issuing along with a summary of the Peace Terms a statement wliicli 
explains the principal decisions and the reasons for them. Thc<«e 
decisions are in full accordance with the high principles which have 
been applied in the peace settlements with all other Powers lately 
at war with Britain and her Allies. Nevertheless they incindn 
terms which I fear must be painful to all Muslims. The long 
delays which hnvo protracted your anxiety for over a year, although 
they have been unavoidable, have filled me with regret for your 
sakos; and now in your hour of trial I desire to send you a massage 
of encouragement and sympathy which I trust will uphold you. 
In the day of the Empire’s need you made a splendid response to 
the call of your King and Country, and by so doing you contri- 
buted much to the triumph of those ideals of justice and humanity 
for which the Allies fought The Empire of which you form a part, 
is Jiow firmly established on these ideals; and a great future of poli- 
^Hcal progress and material prosperity is within the grasp of tln> 
Muslims of India who have ever enjoyed under British Rule the 
fullest religious freedom. Before the late disastrous war Great 
Britain had always maintained the closest ties of friendship with 
Turkey, and I am confident that with the conclusion of this now 
IVoaty that freindship will quickly take life Again and a Turkey 
regenerate, full of hope and strength, will stand forth, in the future 
as in the past, a pillar of the Islamic faith. This thought will, 1 
trust, strengthen you to accept the Peace Terms with resignation, 
courage, and fortitude and to keep your loyalty towards the Crown 
bright and untarnislied as it has been for so many generatioiis. 

Turkish Peace Terms— Govt of India Communique. 

1. The following are the principal conditions of the Peace Terms 
communicated by the Allies to Turkey; — 

I. I'Im; frontiers of Turkey^ will be as already flemarcated and, where nrees- 
Rary, revisoil by a Boundary Commission to be eTeated. According 
to tin’s delimitation, Turkey will include the Constantinople wetor <4 
T]ira(‘f and ali the predominantly Turkish areas of Asia Minor, 
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2. The righti aiul title of the Ttttkifih Goverimient in ConstantiMiple will 

not be aff(‘cteti, but the righh to modify this provision is reserved in 
the event of the failure of Turkey faithfully to fulfil the Tfeaty. 

3. A Commission of the Straits will have authority over all waters between 

the MediUu-pancan mouth of the Dardanelles and the Black Sea mouth 
(if the Bosphorus, and of the waters within throe miles of each of 
these* moutliB, also on the^ sliores to such extent as may be necessary. 
The duty of the Commission will ix* to ensure f.ecdom of nav'gation 
m thos(‘ waU'TS iu iK?a<?e and war. 

4. A s(ilif‘ino of lo(*al stlf-Oovornment will Ije dmftod for Kurdistan, 

including! provision for the protection of Assyro-Chaldean and oilier 
iiiiuorities. Tin* Loaguo of Nations will decider later whether Kurdistan 
shendd b;* granted iiwle|H‘udence of Turkey, if it lie provinl that sc'para- 
tion is desired l»y the mnioiity of the Kurdish peoph*. 

fj. (\rraiii portions of Smyrna arc formed into a separate unit to be 
administered by Gr(‘ece, the suzerainty of Turkey being continued for 
a period I »f years till the autonomous state of Smyrna decides its own 
destiny. 

ti. With the exception of the Constantinople sector, Eastern Thrace is 
(•♦'dt'd to (lr«H*ce, provision Ixdng made for the local self-Clovernment of 
the town of A« r anople. 

7, (\-Ttain portions of the Armenian district of Tark(*y are added to the 
existing Armenian Republic, the boundary between Turkey and Arimnia 
in certain districts being referred to the arbitration of the rT(‘si(lent 
of the Vnited States whosci decision will bo final thereon and on any 
stipulation regarding Armenian access to the sea. 

5. Syria, Mesopotamia, and PaU*stinc are provisionally ri^oognixccl as 

iudep(*iMl(‘nt states, subject to administrative advice and assistance from 
ji mandatory power j until such time as they are able to stand alone, 
tie- mandate for Syria has bei*n entrusted to Erance and those for 
Mfsopotamia ami Palestine to Britain ; the mamlate for Palestine will 
imdude provision for giving effect to the declaration of November 8th, ^ 
Iyi7 regarding the (‘stablishmcnt of a national home for tlie Jewish 
people. 

y. The fh dfii'/. is recognized as a free and indepemkmt state. The King of 
Hedjaz undertakes to assure free and easy access to Mecca and Medina 
to Muslim pilgrims of all countries. 

10. riirkey reliniinishes all rights aiul titles over Egypt., tlio Budan, and 
t'yprus. 

n. Tuikey the Vreuch Prottctorate over Morocco and Tunis. 

12. Turkey renounces her claims to c(;Ttain islands in the Aegean, 

13. Tlie military, naval and air forces at the disposal of Turkey will con- 
sist of the following : — ^ 


(i) The Sultan’s Bodyguard at (’onstantinople ; 

(ii) A troop of Oeiul!irm(‘rie for the maintenance of internal order and 
security and the protection of minorities j 
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14. Control will be Bwintoliied over the flnaaaee of Turkey until the die- 
cbATge of her intemntional oblig^^ns hne been Meared* 

15. Freedom of navigation and tranait iv secured. The following itortsitm 
dectaied intcrnationti ports, provision to be made for tree rones in 
Alexawtoetta, Basn^ Batoi^ Const^iBople, DecHengatohi Haifa, ltdi* 
dar F^a, Smyrna and Trebiaond. 

In addition to the above, there are numerous provisions regarding 

IS. (a) League of Nations, (b) Protection of Minorities, (c) Uestoratiou of 
abandoned property rights, (d) Prisoners of War, (e) Graves of Allied 
soldiers, (f) Punishment of war criminals, (g) Eooiiomic cjnestions and 
conces^ns, (h) Labour conventions, and (i) antiquitita. 
but it is not neocssary to detail these (a the present statement. 

3. However much they may regret some of these decieiotrs 
Indian Mudims must feel aatisfactlon in knowing that the settlement 
has been greatly influenced by their representations. 4¥hen replying 
to the Kbilafat deputation on the 29th January last, His Excellency 
the Viceroy gave an account of the steps which had been taken by 
the Secretary of State and himself from the date of tho armistice 
onwards to represent to His Majesty’s Glovernment the vews of Indian 
Muslims, especially with regard to the holy places in the Hetljaz 
and the future of Constantinople, and to secure that their representa- 
tions should receive a full hearing from the Supreme Council of the 
Allies. After that date the representatives trf the All-India Khilafat 
Conference were given every facility and assistance by the Govern- 
ment of India to lay their case before the Prime Minister and the 
strength of Indian Muslim feeling in the matter has been impressed 
upon Ilis Majesty’s Government in frequent communieptions made 
to the Secretary of State. The Prime Minister replying to the 
Khilafat Deputation assured the Muhammadans of India th^t their 
case hod been presenterl with great force and had been examined 
with_ conscientious ewe not merely by the delegates of the British 
Empire, but also by the Supreme Council of the Allies. And in fact 
the representations made b,v Indian Mnbammadans did materially 
influence the final decision. It is well known that there was a great 
and strong body of public opinion both iu England and America 
which favoured the removal of the Turkish capital from. Constanti- 
nople to Asia Minor, and that such oounseltf did not prevail is in no 
small measure due .to the knowledge how keenly Indian Moslem opinion 
Was opposed to the step. Indan Moslems have therefore the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that largely oat of deferettoe to ther feelings and the 
representations of the Government of India, Constantinople was saved 
for the Turkitit Empire as its capital. 

3. The CktvenKtt' Gleneral in Council would next like to advert 
to the allegation which is sometimes made that British policy has 
ever been in the past unfriendly to Turkey. Fes' this statement 
there is no foundation. It is oaseoessary to refer to the mieieat 
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friendship botwoeii the two countries, proved by the entry of Britain 
ou the side of Turkey in the Crimean war and by all her subsequent 
efforts to preserve integrity of the Ottoman Itmpire. The forbearance 
which Britain displayed and the provocation which Turkey under 
the donniiaiioii of German influences and the leadership of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress gave, before war was declared, were 
fully explained in the communique issued by the Government of 
Ijjdia in October lOl t. It was Turkey which broke the traditional 
friendship with Great Britain- In his reply to the Khilafat Doputa- 
lion the Prime Minister made it absolutely clear that Britain had no 
understanding of any sort or kind with Bussia to the detriment of 
Turkey when the war began. In fact Britain sought to deter Turkey 
from entering^ the war by giving her the most complete assurances 
that if she maintained neutrality, Britain would see that at the 
conclusion of i)eaco no conditions would be laid down which would 
impair her independence and integrity, and that economic conditions 
of a character favouralfle to Turkey would bo obtained. In spite of 
all these assurances Turkey took the fatal step of entering the war 
Oil llic side of Germany, and against her ancient Ally. 

4. It is most important that there should bo jjo misunderstan- 
ding as to the attitude of Government towards the question of the 
Khilafat. The Oovonmiont of India repeat again that the question 
of ilie Jvliilafat is one for Mubammadaiis, and Muhammadans only, 

10 decide, and that with tlioir free choice in this matter, Qovorn- 
liiejit. liavc no desire to interfere. But they cannot acquiesce in the 
sln-tonnuit which is now made that the Khilafat of the Ottoman 
Suitan has remained unchanged in its temi>oral attri but es for thirteen 
rciiturics or (hat it implies any temporal allegiance ou the part of 
liidiau Minslims. These arc propositions whicli arc contrary to 
lu.^'tory. Tlie temporal f)owor a.ssociatcd witJi the Khilafat has under- 
gone the mosl violent fluctuations during the last thirteen centuries. 

1 1 luiri Covered the whole of the dominions emla’accd in Iho Saraconie 
I'anpiro wiioij that \va.s ill the fullness of its glory. Ou the other 
liiiud it was roduced to nothing for over two centuries when the 
Khalifa was the more spiritual Head of Islam under the Mamoluk 
dynasty of Kgypt. With the trausfcrcnco of the Khilafat to the 
OtLoniau dynasty, the temporal power of the Khalifa has waxed and 
w^iiucd w'ith the oxteiil of the Ottoman Empire, Init the cssonce of 
Hie Khilafat remained uuakored and cannot now l>c atfoctod by any 
present change in the bouudario.s of that Kmjiire. Nor, also, so far 
as Indian Musliriis are concoriicd, is there any historical basis for the 
daiin that the Khilafat implies any temporal allegiance on their y>art to 
the Sultan t)f Turkey. Any such theory of divided allegiance would be 
guversive ol the constitutional basis on which all Governments rest. 
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5. It ia also a mistake to suppose that the war was a religious 
one or that the terms of peace have been influenced in any way by 
religious considerations. The Muslima of India recognized this ^st 
propoaition very clearly five years ago. The war ^as one betwifen 
Christian powers, and the alliance of Turkey with a Christian power 
places this beyond doubt. As to the second, the peace conference 
has applied the same principles to all autocratic empires, Muslim and 
Christii^n alike. The Empire of Austria-Hungary has lost over two- 
thirds of its dominions and three-fourths of its population. Heavy 
as Turkey's losses are, they fall far short of these. And although it 
is true that Turkish sovereignty has been confined to areas within 
which Turks predominate, Indian Muhammadans must remember 
that the independence of their Arab co-religionists remains intact 
throughout a very large proportion of the .remainder of the former 
Ottoman Empire and that the only areas which have been removed 
entirely from Muslim control arc the comparatively small areas of 
Armenia, Thrace and Smyrna, in each of which according to pre-war 
statistics the population was predominantly non-Muslim. 

fi. Again it has been said that the settlement is a breach of the 
promise or offer made by the Prime Minister in his speech of Janu- 
ary 1918 >vhori ho said : “Nor are we fighting to destroy Austria- 
Hungary or to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the rich and 
renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which arc predominantly 
Turkish in race." This passage must however be read with its 
cuiitext, for Mr. Lloyd George continued, “While we do not 
rhallengo the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the home-lands 
of the Turkish race with its capital at Constantinople — the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being iiiteriiational- 
ized and neutralrzed — Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
I*alestino ar(3, in our judgment, entitled to a recognition of Iheii 
-separate national conditions." 

Tlic peace terms now published fulfil tliia offer or promise, for 
her homo-lands which are prcdominanlly Turkish in race ha\e boon 
left to I’urkcy and those portions of Thrace and Smyrna which have 
been sc parted have been treated in accordance with the principle 
of nationality. This is a principle which has boon followed in all 
the other Treaties of peace. The Supreme Coiuicil decided that 
the Turks had forfeited their title to rule over the majorities of 
other races and that these majorities should be joined to their own 
national states. Both in Thrace and in Smyrna the Muslim iiopula- 
tion before the war was in a minority. In 1914 and 1915 the Turkish 
(^vernmerit carried out a systematic deportation of the noiiMuslim 
population from these areas and the statistics of to-day cannot 
tberofore be made a reason for retaining them under Turkish rule, 
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In Thrace the sector of Constantinople where Turks predoroaDate 
has been conserved to Turkey. Tbe rest of Thrace was predoxni- 
wiitly Greek in 1912 and has therefore been united with Greece, 
^ere is no doubt that Adrianople is predominantly Turkish, but 
it is only an island of Turks separated from the CoiistantinopJe 
sector by a region predominantly Greek. It is impossible to separate 
an island such as this from the territories by which they are sur- 
rounded, and therefore in accordance with the universal praotioe 
of the Peace Council in the rest of Europe, it has boon treated as 
part of Thrace subject to an arrangement which ensures a system 
of local self-government and guarantees proper representation to 
the Turkish majority in Adrianople. Similarly in Smyrna the 
majority of the people are definitely Greek and Armenian but the 
area transferred has been cut down to the minimum suitable for 
separate administration. The suzerainty remains with Turkey aiid the 
districts conoernod will eventually decide their own destiny by vote. 
The port of Smyrna will bo free, Turkey will have freedom of transit 
and there will be a separate department for the Turkish minority. 

7. It is unnecessary to refer at length to the reasons which 
have led the Allies to insist upon the internationalization and 
neutralization of the Straits between the Mediterranean and the black 
Sea. Its opening to Germany and its closure against the British in 
191 1 had disastrous effects in prolonging the great war with all its 
bloodshed and misery. This great waterway of the world must 
remain in future open to the free commerce of all nations. 

8. The maintenance of some control over the finances of Turkey 
to safeguard inteniatiouaJ obligations is no new proposal as for years 
such control has been exercised for the administration of the 
Ottoman debt. This necessity has become all the*greater now that 
the debt has increased from 160 millions to nearly five hundred 
millions, while Turkish territory has decreased. The new states 
forniofl out of Turkey have a consultative voice in the Financial 
Commission and for termination of the Commission when her 
o)>ligation have been discharged. 

9. The provisions regarding the army and navy of Turkey 
require little comment. The reduction of the Turkish army is in 
accordance with the arrangements which have been made for the 
general disarmament of the other powers lately at war with the 
Allies. Turkey had no effective navy before the war and this 
condition is maintained. 

10. Of more interest to Muslims in India are those provisions 
which concern the portions of the former Turkish Empire where 
their Arab no- religionists preponderate. The absolute independence 
of Arabia is recognised. For generations the Arabs have suffered 
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from tie misnile 6f Turks and it jia unreasonably to ask that the 
Arab populations which have claimed independence of Turkoy|^^ 
have fought side by side with the Allies to secure their indepem^PS; 
should be replaced by the Allies under Turkish rule; As the Prithe 
Minister pointed out to the Khilafat Deputation, it would be 
unjust to deprive the Aralis of their independence merel^^ because 
they are Muhammadans and co-religionists of the Turks. **We are 
applying” he said ^‘exactly the same principles in Christian pli^es, 
and to impose the dominion of the Sultan upon Arabia, which has no 
desire for it, is to impose upon Arabs something which we certainly 
would not dream of imposing upon Christian communilies.” 

11. Similar considerations apply to Kurdistan of which the 
right to local autonomy is provisionally recognized, ar.d to Ihose 
areas in Asia, over which mandates have been intrusted by the 
Peace Conference to Britan and France, that is to say, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia luid Syria, It cannot be too clearly understood that 
ill all these three cases the mandates have been granted for a 
specific purpose and for a temporary period. The immediate appli- 
cation to these areas of the principle of nationality would spell 
chaos and anarchy; and the work of the mandatory powers is to 
assist the local inhabitants with administrative advice and help, 
until such time as they are fit to take over with success the 
Imsiness of administration without outside assistance. Islam will 
not 'ibo weakened by these arrangments and the two groat Powers, 
to whom these mandates have been confided, include within the 
limits of their empires a very largo proportion of the total Muslim 
population of the world — a guarantee that the interests and rights 
of the Muslims of those areas will bo fully respected. 

12. In the countries of Arabia, Irak and Palestine are situated 
the holy places of Isl^ with which all Muslims are profoundly 
concerned. When the war began the Allies gave a solemn pledge 
that the holy places would remain inviolate. This pledge has been 
observed in the spirit and in the letter during the actual occupation’ 
by His Majesty^s forces of the territories in which some of the holy 
places are situated and steps have boon taken to ensure their strict 
sanctity. The city of Jerusalem was not attacked as has been 
stated, but surrendered without violence offered or attempted, 
after it bad been isolated in the cours^^of operations, against 
enemies afined in the field. The fullest measures were s^ghtway 
ttiken to preserve the sanctity of the holy places within it, and the 
city which is in itself as sacred to fiferistians as to Muslims was 
entered by the victorious British Cleneral on foot. The Muslim 
shrines continue as before in the hands of their own Muslim custo- 
dians. In Mesopotamia the holy places of Kerbala and Na^iaf were 
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never attacked and no actsof waf wore committed there iby/r^r 
The scrupulous forbearance of His Majesty^s soldiers 
. 1;:^ acknowledged by the inhabitaj^ts themselves. The 
occupation of Baghdad as of Jerusalem involved no attack 'Oh. like 
Holy Places, but was an ifievitable incident in the field operations 
of the war. The shrines in these three sacred places of hfesopo- 
tamia are now in the custody of a distinguished Mudim whose 
charge of them is an ample assurance that their sanctity WiH 
continue to be fully respected. The British forces have conducted 
no operatiods whatever in the Hedjaz and any reports that Mecch 
or Medina has been entered by British troops are utterly wiihotife 
foundation. These places are entirely under Arab control. 

13, There remains the case of certain Armenian districts 
whose incorporation in the adjoining Armenian Republic is a direct 
consequence of Turkish misrule and of the apidication to this area 
oi the principle of nationality. The cruelties perpetrated on the 
Armenians in the shape of massacre and deportation admit of no 
doubt. The story has been proved by independent and reliable 
witnesses and it is established bcj'ond dispute that during the 
year 1915 at least 6000,000 Armenians wore destroyed. The facts 
were indeed admitted by the Turkish emissaries in Paris w^ho 
represented the Turkish Government and their sole excuse was 
that the Committee of Union and Progress who were in power at the 
time wore responsible for the massacres. 

14. In these explanations of the Turkish Peace terms* the 
Governor-General in Council does not speak for His Majesty's 
GoverJiment. lie has utilized such information us has come into 
bis possession, and has attempted to explain the terms with special 
reforcyce to their bearing on Indian Muslim sentiments. He has 
stated all the facts, nothiijg being mitigated and nothing overstated, 
lie recognises that in spite of all explanation^jt^o termisi of the peace 
sottloment with Turkey are such as must cause pain to the Muhatn- 
madans of India. Indian Muslims must brace themselves to bear 
with patience and resignation the misfortunes of their Turkish 
c5o-religionist.s. The situation is one which calls for clear vision 
and a resolve to build a better future on the wreck of th® past. 
Above all, the world needs peace and goodwill. It is a matt^ of 
supreme necessity for ail men to work towards this end 
those who at this critical time arouse religious i»assiohs ar® 

not only of India but of mankind. 

H. MCPHERSON, ‘;V.> , 

Suretmij io flu Odrernmini <if 



The Non- Co-operation Agitation. 

Tbe publication of the peace terms proposed to be thrust 
upon Turkey sent a cry of dismay and indignation through- 
out the country. Moslem feeling was that it outraged 
every single canon of justice and fairplay ; it cynically dis- 
regarded solemn pledges of British and allied statesmen and 
contemptuously cast aside the feelings of the Islamic world. In effect 
tbe terms proposed were a triumph for those anti-turk crusaders in 
England who wanted tbe Turks to be turned bi« and baggage out 
of Europe, Only Constantinople and the few miles of the peninsula 
up to tbe Chalaija lines remained, the rest went to the Greeks and 
Bulgarians. The terms, with an atrocious naivity assured that the 
Asiatic possessions of Turkey were left intact with the trifling 
difference that they excluded Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Kurdistan ! A number of Turkish ports were inter- 
nationalised ; Smyrna was kept under Turkey but must have a Greek 
administration ! And ail this in return for the unbonnded and loyal 
help which the Indian Muslims rendered in the war ! 

Tbe ferment into which the country was thrown by the publi- 
cation of the malicious and humiliating peace terms is beyond 
description. It might have been a deluge of riot and anarchy let loose, 
hivd not Mahatma Gandhi at once come forward and offered 
■‘Satyagraha”, re-named “non-co-operation,” as the only remedy. 
Under the Central Ehilafat committee a huge public meeting was 
held at Bombay on 28th May, Mian Mohd. Chottani presiding, at 
which Non-co-operation was passed as the only practical line of 
action. In pursuance of its doctrines Hakim Ajmal Kban of Delhi, 
M. M. Chottani of Bombay. S. Yakub Hossain of Madras, Moulana 
Fakhir of Allahabad and many other notable Muslims renounced 
and returned their titles under the Government and abjured all co- 
operation with the Government. Numerous other public meetings of 
protest were held throughout the length and breadth of India, 
urging upon the Government to use its influence on the Home 
Government so as to revise the peace terms in a manner compatible 
to Muslim feelings of religion and honour. 

Meanwhile a tremendous agitation was going on in the country on 
the scandalously unjust and anti-Indian report of the Hunter Commi- 
ttee on the monstrous wrongs inflicted on Puojab in 1919 by the 
administration of Sir M. O’Dwyer. The lead was being taken by 
Mahatam Gandhi at the famous meeting at Benares of the All-India 
25 
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Congress Committee on 30th May 1920, and a step towards non-co- 
operation with the Government, was being taben. The Khilafat 
Committee now definitely closed its ranks with the 9indu6 and 
placed M. Gandhi and his Non-co-operation programme in their 
forefront. 

A historic meeting of Hindus and Moslems was held at Allahabad 
under the auspices of the Khelafat Committee on the 1st and 2nd of 
June in connection with the question of considering the serious 
situation created by the allied peace terms offered to Turkey. It was 
in 1908 that the first joint Hindu-Moslem meeting was held at 
Allahabad without, however, much fruitful results. But on Ist 
dune 1920 the great historic meeting, which will live in the memory 
of coming generations for having inaugurated a movement, the 
progress of which wa are still witnessing, created a new Hindu- 
Moslem support on all matters of national out-look ; a decision was 
taken which has since developed a new spirit of sacrifice and comrade- 
ship, and indeed a new religion, which will cease to distinguish 
ffindii and Moslem in all matters of civic life. 

In spite of short notice large numbers beyond expectation 
attended, hundreds of delegates coming uninvited from distant 
places in Madras and Bengal, at Mr, Yaqoob Ahmed^s place. 
Several Hindu leaders attended, most of them putting up at 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s, where an informal meeting for discussion 
was held on the first day. Among the distinguished visitors who 
attended the joint conference were Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, M. M. Chotani, President Central Khilafat Committee, 
Maulana Abdul Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Bai, Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Bepin Chander Pal, Maulana Hazrat Mohaiii, Pundit 
Malaviya, Dr. Ansari, M. Satyamurti, Haji Abdullah Haroon, Messrs. 
Rijgopalacharya, Jawhorlal Nehru, Chintamoni, Maulvi Tujmahomod 
Zahoor Ahmed, Jairmdass, Jamnadass, Dwarkalal, Kidwai, Jeswal 
Mohamed Hossaiii, Kamaluddin Ahmed, Jefari, Maulana Wilayat 
Hosain, and others. 

An informal meeting was first held at Mr. Jahoor Ahmed’s 
house on June 1st in the morning under Mr. Chotani’s presidentship 
where views were freely and frankly exchanged and religious and 
political issues fully considered. The main Conference was held at 
9 o’clock oil the night at the Railway Theatre, Allahabad. Admis- 
sion was by cards. Proceedings began with recitation from the Holy 
Quran by a Maulvi, after which Maulana Azad Subhani and Mahomed 
AU MmaVvhx. to QuTauie 

int.rprototior). I bey oxiilaitied the exa/Ot tbeoIogictJ iasuB. In viow 

of the fact <kat the assault on Islam was political, the remedy was 
also to bo political. Hindus who deeply sympathised were appealed 
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to co-operate and support uon-eo-operation, Hindu leaders, Pandit 
Malaviya, Pandit Motilal, Sapru; Satyamurtii Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Eajagopalaoharya, Lajapat Bai and others who spoke, expressed 
deep sympathy with the Muslim claim. Some however differed as 
to the remedy suggested. Some welcomed non-co-operation in 
principle, but not at this moment. Some simply expressed doubt as 
to its success. Mrs. Besant strongly opposed but deeply sympathised 
with Muslims and said her press and the Theosophical Society 
would render every help they could to Muslims. The general feeling 
was strongly in favour of non-co-operation which was ultimately 
adopted in a solemn manner the next day. 

On Juno 2nd the Conference met in the morning at eight, 
dispersing at one o’clock, when Moslems from various provinces ex- 
plained how far Moslems were prepared to take up non-co-operation. 

The same night, again a meeting was held at Mr. Zaboor 
Ahmed’s place when only members took part in the discussion and 
voted, but delegates and visitors attended. Mahatma Gandhi in a 
solemn speech said he knew full well that Muslims realized that 
non-co-operation was the only remedy now left to India. He whole- 
heartedly sympathised with them and was prepared to co operate 
with them to get the peace terms revised. He was of opinion that 
the present was a warfare between false Christianity and Islam. 
On the one side was the strength of arms and on the other side, 
moral force. Of course, the movement of non-co-operation if pursued 
would be graduated in four stages and previously to working out the 
first of them, His Excellency the Viceroy should be approached and 
given notice of one month to see that the Turkish peace terms were 
revised in conformity with Muslim’s demands, and in case it was 
not done, to resign and join the movement of non-co operation. 
After a month the first stage would bo put into operation. He 
suggested that a committee consisting of members prepared to remain 
with him with full powers be appointed to work out the echerac 
whose decision would be binding on all people. Ho disapproved of 
boycott as impracticable and suggested that Swadeshi should be 
adopted instead. 

After Mr. Gandhi concluded his speech urging upon the people 
to avoid violence in any shape or form, Maulana Sbaukat Ali 
said that Muslims all over India were fully prepared to carry on 
non-co-operation under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and efforts 
would be made ^y Hindu and Moslem leaders to avoid violence. 

I God taught them patience and tolerance and they would suffer, but 
make the movement successful. Mlf. Yakub Hasan also urged that 
the movement should be undertaken at once under the direction of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Tho following resolutions were passed : — 

ResolutiODt. 

“This meeting reaffirm h the movement of non-co-operation ih aocordanoe 
with the 4 stages already approved by the Central Ehilafat Committee and 
appoints a sub-committee consisting of the following gentlemen with powers 
to add to their number to give practical effect to the movement without further 
delay. Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abulkalam Azad, Mautri Mohamadali, Mr. 
Ahmed Haji Siddick Khatra, Maulana Shaukatali, Dr. Kitchlcw and Maulana 
Mohani. 

('This meeting of the All India Central Khilafat Committee records its 
emphatic protest against the Turkish peace terms, and its unequivocal refusal 
to accept them as they are in direct contravention to the laws of Bhariat and 
in flagrant ‘violation’ of the pledges made by the responsible, minister and 
officers of the British Crown. It further declares that any terms which do 
not completely satisfy the requirements of the sacred Islamic laws and the 
irreducible minimum repeatedly stated by the Central Ehilafat Committee 
would not satisfy the Muslims of India. The meeting therefore urges that 
in the interest of the peace and contentment of the people of India the peacic 
terms should be revised in conformity with those pledges and Islamic demands. 

This meeting begs leave to invite the attention of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad to a farman recently issued by His Exalted Highness 
prohibiting Khilafat meetings to be held within the Dominions of Hyderabad 
State, and places before His Exalteil Highness the opinion of the Ulamas 
that this prohibition is opposed to the laws of Shariat and therefore deserves 
reconsideration. 

“This meeting resolves that the Swadeshi movement should be undertaken in 
right earnest and a sub-committee consisting of tho following gentlemen be 
appointed to work out a scheme for carrying out the movement ; — Mr. Ohotani, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Hasrat, Dr. Kitchlcw, Moulvi Zafaralikhan, 
Aghanafdar Saiyed aKiurrauf, Moharaed Yusuf Sharif, Mr. Tajuddin, Musihulmulk 
Ajmalkban, Dr. Ansari, i^ala Shaukarlal, Maulana Shahsolemam, Maulana 
Shaukatali, Messrs. Umar Sobani, Ahm^d llajisiddik Khatri, Abdul Wadood, 
Zahoorabcieil, Dr. Noor Mohamed, Sheikli Abduhlmajid, Maulana Abulkalam, 
Maulvi Akmiu Khan Azad, MauLvi Muniiazzaman, Mr. Yakab Hasan, 

“This meeting places on record its deep sense of obligation to ].<ala Amercband 
of Peshawar who has carefully submitted to internment and persecution as a 
penalty for his large-hearted sympathy with the Khilafat movement 
and congratulates him upon his Iieroic self-sacrifice and assures him of every 
support. 

“That this meeting wishes to record its grateful appreciation of the true 
Islamic fortitude and courage liisplayed by Maulana Fakhir and Hamid Ahanimad 
under most provocating and oppressive circumstances and preferring to go to jail 
rather than submit to orders on Government to refrain from carrying out 
Khilafat propaganda, 

“This meeting resolves that Khilafat volunteer corps be organized and its 
branches^ be established all over India so that they may collect subscriptions 
for the Khilafat fund on Jumatulwids, and afterwards and also prepare the 
Indian public for the non-co-operalion movement. ^ 

“The meeting lesolvcs that all Muslims and supporters of Khilafat should 
use a badge on which the following words should be engraved, “We are helpers 
of God,” 
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The IGiibhit Measa^ te tihe Vicoroy. 

In parnuMoe of the deeUioa a^ved at the epeoial meeting of 
the Central Khilafat Committee the following letter signed by abmt 
90 Mtissalmans from various puts of India including Messrs Tt^oob 
Hassan, Masharul Haq, Maulana Abdul Bari, I^ulana Hazerat 
Mofaani, Dr. Eitofalew, M. Mohammed Chotani and Mr. Shauhat 
All, was sent to H. £. the Viceroy. 

'Your Excellency, — ^We, the undersigned, riaim to represent 
the largest body of Sunni Muslim opinion. We have moat carefully 
read the Turkish peace terms and ^ve consider them to be in direct 
violation of the religious sentiments of Mussalmans. They violate the 
obligations imposed upon the Sunnis and wound the susceptibilities 
of all Mussalmans. They ue contrary to the pledges of British 
Ministers on the strength of which it has been admitted it was posdble 
to draw upon India for Muslim recruits during the war. We hold the 
British Empire which is the greatest Mahomedan power in the world 
cannot treat the Turkish Empire which represents the Khilafat in 
the same manner that it may treat a defeated enemy. Indeed, we 
contend in certain respects that Turkey bad been treated worse than 
other powers. We respectfully submit that in the treatment of 
Turkey, the British Government are bound to respect the Indian 
.Muslim sentiment in so fu as it is neither unjust nor unreasonable. 

"In our opinion the position taken up by the Indian Mussalmans 
is simple. They cannot bear the thought of the temporal power of 
the Sultan being adversely affected by way of punishment for his 
having joined Germany under circumstances which need not be 
examined here. Hut we have no desire to ask for anything that 
would interfere with the principle of self-determination. We have 
no desire to uphold any misrule such as has been attributed to 
Turkey. Our delegates in Europe have asked for an independent 
commission of inquiry to investigate the charge of wanton cruelty 
said to have been practised by Turkish soldiers in Armenia. We 
cannot look with indifference upon the partition of Turkey and her 
Empire for the sake of puuishing or humiliating her. 

“We should, therefore, request Your Excellency and your Govern- 
ment to ask His Majesty's Ministers to secure a revision of the 
peace terms and toll them that on the failure to do so, Your 
Excellency will make common cause with the people of India. We 
make this suggestion as Your Excellency has repeatedly declared 
that your Goverffluent had consistently and often pressed upon 
the attention of His Majesty's Ministers thei case, of Indian Mussal- 
mans in this matter of vital concern to the vast majority of them. 
We feel, therefore, we have a right to ask Your Excelleney to reassure 
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the Masalmans of India that they still retain your active co-operation, 
and powerful advocacy in the prosecution of their claims even to the 
point of the recognition of your high office, should His Majesty’s 
Ministers fail to secure a revision of the terms consistently with the 
pledges and sentiments mentioned above. We venture respectfully 
to suggest that had, India been a dominion enjoying full Self-govern* 
mont, her responsible ministers would have as a matter of course re- 
signed as a protest against such serious breach of pledges and flouting 
of religious opinion as are involved in the peace terms. 

‘Uf unfortunately, Your Excellency will not adopt our humble 
suggestion, we shall be obliged, as from the Ist August .next, to 
withdraw co operation from the Government and to ask our co- 
religionists and Hindu brethren to do likewise. Wo ask Your 
Excellency not to regard our statement as a threat or in any way 
as a mark of disrespect. We claim to be as loyal subjects of the 
Crown as any in India, but we consider our loyalty to the earthly 
sovereign to be subservient to our loyalty to Islam. The latter 
eiyoins upon every Mussalman to consider those who wantonly 
injure the estates of the Khilafat to be the enemies of Islam and to 
resist them with arms, if necessary. We recognise that even if we 
had power we must not resort to arms so long as any other means 
are at our disposal. Wo feel that the least a Mussalman can do in 
these circumstances is not to assist those who are guilty or trying 
to reduce the Khilafat practically to nothingness. It would, there- 
fore, become our paiiiful duty to refuse to co-operate with the 
Government which accepts the peace terms and advises the accep- 
tance thereof by us. 

“We shall hope that such serious stop as non-co-operation will 
not become necessary, but should it unfortunately happen to be 
otherwise, we assure Your Excellency we shall strive our utmost 
to avoid violence. We fully recognise our responsibility. Wo 
know any eruption of violence must check a id injure the peaceful 
demonstration contemplated by us, and what is more, the sacred 
cause which is dear to us as life. We shall therefore take up noii- 
co operation in progressive stages and so as to cause the least 
necessary dislocation or embarrassment to the Government and so 
as to enable us lo control and discipline the popular feeling.” 

Gandhi's Letter to the Viceroy- 

Mahatma Gandhi also addressed the following letter to the 
Viceroy : — 

. ‘ Your Excellency, — As one who has enioyed a certain measure 
of Your Excellency’s confidence and as one who claims to be a devot- 
ed well-wishei of the British Empire, I owe it to YdUr Excellency 
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and through Your Excellency, to Hicu^ajesty’a Ministers to explain 
my ponnection with, and roy conduct in, the Khilafat question. 

“At the very earliest stage of the war, even while I was in 
London, organising the Indian volunteer ambulance corps, I began 
to interest myself in the Khilafat question. I perceived how deeply 
moved the little Musealman world in London was when Turl.ey 
decided to throw in her lot with (Germany. On my arrival in India 
in January of 1915 I found the some anxiousness and earnestness 
among the Mussalmans with whom I came in contact. Their 
anxiety became intense when information about secret treaties leak- 
ed out. Distrust of British intentions filled their minds and 
despair took possession of them. Even at that moment, 1 advised 
my Mussalman friends not to give way to despair but to express 
their fears and their hopes in a disciplined manner. It will be 
admitted that the whole of the Mussalman India has behaved in a 
singularly restrained manner during the past five years and that 
leaders have been able to keep the turbulent sections of their 
community under complete control. 

“The Peace terms and Your Excellency’s defeiice of them have 
given the Mussalmans of India a shock from which it will be 
difficult for them to recover. The terms violate Ministerial pledges 
and utterly disregard the Mussalman sentiment. 1 consider that, 
as a staunch Hindu wishing to live on terms of the closest friend- 
ship with my Mussalman countrymen, I should be an unworthy son 
of India if I did not stand by them in their hour of trial. In my 
humble opinion, their cause is just. They claim, that Turkey must 
not be punished if their sentiment is to be respected. Muslim 
soldiers did not fight to inflict punishment on their own Khalifa, or 
to deprive him of his territories. The Mussalman attitude has been 
consistent throughout these five years. My duty to the Empire to 
which I owe ray loyalty requires me to resist the cruel violence that 
had been dor.e to Mussalman sentiment. 

Non-co-operation— the only Remedy. 

“So far as I am aware, the Mussalmans and Hindus haA^e, as a 
whole, lost faith in British justice and honour. The report of the 
majority of the Hunter Committee, Your Excellency’s despatch there- 
on and Mr. Montagu’s reply, have only aggravated the distrust. In 
those circumstances, the only course open to one like me is either in 
despair to sever all connection with British rule, or if I atill retained 
the faith in the inherent superiority of British Constitution to 
all others at present in vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the 
wrong done and thus restore confidence. 1 have not lost faith in such 
superiority and I am not without hope. Somehow ot other justice 
will yet be rendered if we show requisite capacity for suffering. 
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Indeed my conception of that constitution is that it helps only those 
who are ready to help themselves. I don't believe it proteots^ihe 
^ weak. It gives free scope to the strong to maintain their strength 
and develop it. The weak under it go to the wall. It is then 
because I believe in British constitution that I have advised my 
Mussalman friends to withdraw their support from Your Excellency's 
Government and the Hindus to join them, should peace terms not 
be revised in accordance with the solemn pledges of the ministers 
and the Muslim sentiment. 

**Three courses were oi>en to the Mahomcdans in order to mark 
their emphatic disapproval of the utter injustice to which His 
Majesty's Ministers have become party if they have not actually 
been the prime perpetrators of it. They are (l) resort to vio- 
lence, (2) to advise emigration on a whole scale (3) not to bo party 
to the injustice by ceasing to cooperate with the Government. 
Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time when the 
boldest though also the most thoughtless among the Mussalman s 
favoured violence and that Hijrat (emigration) has not yet ceased 
to be the battle cry. I venture to claim 1 have succeeded by patient 
reasoning in weaning the party of violence from its ways. I confess 
that I did not attempt to succeed in weaning the from violence 
on moral grounds but purely on utilitarian grounds. The result 
for the time being at any rate has however been to stop violence. 
The school of Hijrat has received a check if it has not stoi)ped its 
activity entirely. 

“I hold that no repression could have prevented a violent erup- 
tion if the people had not had presented to them a form of direct 
action involving considerable sacrifice and onsuring success if such 
direct action was largely taken up by public. Non co-operation 
was the only dignified and constilutional form of such direct action. 
For it is a right recognised from time immemorial of the subjects 
to refuse to assist the ruler who misrules. At the same time I 
admit non-co-operation practised by the mass of people is attended 
with grave risks. But in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussal- 
mans of India no step that is unattended with large risks can 
possibly bring about the desired change. Not to run some risks 
will be to count much greater risks if not the virtual destruction 
of law and order, but there is yet an escape from non-co-operation. 
The Mussalman representation has requested Your Excellency to 
hold the agitation yourself as did your distinguished predecessor at 
the time of the South African trouble ; but if you cannot see your 
way to do so and non-co-operation becomes the dire necessity, I hope 
Your Excellency will give those who accepted my advice imd myself 
credit for being actuated by nothing loss, than a stern sense of duty." 



The Third Khilafat Day 

The let:ten were addressed to the Viceroy and made public 
ia the last week of -June 1920. August 1st. was declared to be 
the third Khilafat Day in India to be celebrated by an All India 
Hindu'Moslem Hartal. Preparatory meetings were held at all im- 
portant places to farther the Khilafat propaganda and to prepare 
the country for th^ooming call of sacrifice on non-co-operation soon 
to be launched. t>a July 18th the Council of the All-India Moslem 
League met at Lucknow and passed strong resolutions. It was 
resolved to hold a special Session of the League in Calcutta, along 
with the special session of the National Congress, on the 6th and 7th 
September next, to consider the serious position of Islam. A cable 
was despatched to the Prime Minister and Sec. of State as 
follows : — 

“Council of All-India Muslim League indignantly protests against 
peace terms offered to Turkey as in its deliberate opinion they are 
not only grossly unjust and intolerable in themselves and pHoe 
vindictive than those imposed upon any other State lately wmting 
with Allies but involved violation of solemn pledges of British 
Government, particularly those made at the beginning of war, regard- 
ing holy places of Islam and later on regarding Thrace and Asia Minor 
and calculated to undermine Khilafat and destroy temporal power 
and prestige essential to it in flagrant disregard of repeated remons- 
trances based on requirements of religious faith and sentiments of 
millions of Muslim British subjects- who have loyally carried out 
their duties to 'the Empire during the war. 

“The Council solemnly declares its conviction, that if the 
said terms are persisted in, they will tend to perpetuate bitter 
feelings of animosity within British Empire in as much as Muslims 
of India cannot and will not rest till they have secured the 
integrity of the Khilafat and the sanctity of Jarirat-nl-Arab 
and their holy places in accordance u^itb the demands of their 
faith regarding which they must prefer their own convictions to 
the oontrmry inferences drawn by some from Muslim hiatory wd 
to the opinion attributed to the late Sir Syed whose heterodoiar 
in religion^ U well-known in the Mudim world, and the OmdoU 
considers it a sdemn duty to warn Government that leligbus 
seal for the security of the ^sad pious olgects is likely to ^ve 
large bodies of Mudima to desperate aotii^s lesidtiDg in f^e most 
26 
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herious consequencos deplorable no less to the Government thu to 
thoniselves but still in the power of the British Cabinet to avoid. 

The Agitation in Europe 

Meanwhile the Turkish situation in Europe was becoming criticab 
The Turkish reply to the proposed peace terms was dictated by the 
allies to bo sent by the 26th June, but before that the Greeks with the 
help of British forces were marching against Turkey. M. Venizelos, 
the Greek minister, acting in league with Mr. Lloyd George, 
WHS carrying on an armed campaign against the Turks to force 
them into agreeing to the proposed humiliating terms. The 
Khilafat Deputation headed by Mr. Mahomed AH were making 
impassioned appeals to the British and the French to relax the 
terms. At the invitation of the Cornmittoo National D'Etudes 
Mr. Ali went, over to Paris from Fiigland on the 6th Juno and 
delivered important lectures on the Khilafat question. As a result 
several intluential French statesmen including Mr. Fribourg, 
Secretary, Foreign Affairs Commission, of the Chamber of Deputies, 
were brought rcMiud to appreciate the Khilafat viewpoint. At the 
National Peace Congress held at Glasgow in June 1920 the members 
of the Khilafat Deputation made an impassioned appeal to the 
British people to let Muslims present their case and have a 
patient hearing which was denied to them in their own country. 
Mr. Mahomed Ali explained at full length the connection 
between India and her moslem populatioji and the Turkish 
settlement and the ccnditional character of moslem loyalty to 
the throne which was subject to the prime loyalty to religion. He 
cited the pledges ever since showered by Britain and he»* Allies 
to respect the religious obligations of Moslems in order that they 
may be fully exploited in ihn cause of the Allies, and now when 
victory had l»eon gained wilJi the help of countless Muslim soldiers, 
how those pledges were being broken or explained away by the 
proposed terms of peace iiiflirt(;d on Turkey. He dwelt at length 
on the siipcr-Jiational character of Islam and emphasised that 
Isl unic creed was far better to roinovo the narrow barriers of 
nationalism than the hypo-rilical doctrines preached during the 
war and now sought to be broken in practice. On the motion of 
Mr. Mahommed Ali sui)ported by Mr. Pate), sympathetic resolutions 
on the Khilafat demand and the Punjab wrongs were then passed. 

The Deputation also went over to Italy and tried to influence 
the Govt, there in favour of Turkey. But by far the most 
important and uueccssful of Mr. Mahomed All’s overseas campaign 
was in France where late in Juno 1920 the committee of La 
Ffdncti et hlum organised in Salle Wagram, the biggest hall in 
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Paris, an overcrowded meeting in honour of the Indian Khilafat 
Delegation, presided over by M. De Monzie, formerly Minisier, 
Mercantile Marine, of the French Govt. In the course of his 
speech which is given in somewhat detail owing to its importance, 
Mr. Mahomed Ali said : — 

''Before 1 make a statement with regard to our case I 
should like to address just a few words to any Armenian 
gentlemen that may be in this assembly. 1 ask them to take it 
from me that nobody in the hall could have greater sympathy with 
the Armenians than the Indian has. The reason is very simple. 
My compatriots here have tasted the bitter cup of subjection. 
Having tasted that bitter cup and having found it wormwood and 
gall, they do not want the Armenians to taste that cup any longer 
than myself. But let us face the situation as it is to-day. For 
centuries the Armenians lived at peace with the Turks* Then the 
sinister figure of Tsarist Russia came on the scene and poor Armeni- 
ans were made to fight the battles not of Armenia but of the Tsarist 
Russia. Now that Tsarist Russia has gone, those who have inherited 
the traditions of that tyrannical empire are once more making tools 
of the Armenians. Immediately after the armistice a tremendous 
propaganda was started in favour of Armenia. This has been going 
on for more than a year, but the hands that were held up in horror 
at the Armenian massacres were dripping with the blood of the 
Turks shed in Smyrna. 

“To-day in this wretched treaty of peace that I have in my hand, 
for every place they have found a mandatory. The Greeks can go to 
Smyrna and Thrace, England to Mesopotamia and Palestine but 
poor Armenians, you have no oil, you have no cotton, you have only 
massacres. (Cheers) Therefore what happens to you is this. You 
are left once more to God who had apparently entrusted you to the 
care of these Christian mandatories. (Cheers, laughter.) I toll the 
Armenians you can purchase your peace with the Turks on far better 
terms than you can purchase it from those friends of yours. (Cheers ) 
You would certainly not be treated as a foundHng found evi ry movj 
ing at a fresh door, if you do not want to live with the 1 
any more, lot the Turks and you have the adjustment of h rri urie.- 
between the new Republic of Erivan and Turkish Armenia and » 
such Christians of Turkish Armenia as like to go over to Erivei. go 
over to that side.” Then referring to the Greek move against 
Turkey, he said : — 

Islam Means Pence. 

“I am a man of peace : the world wants peace (cheers). Islam 
moans peace. But if the Greeks will have war, then they will have 
war. (Loud cheers.) But it is no good merely to cheer here or in 
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England. Ye$, if the Greeks are victorious it is all very welH but 
when they are beaten to their knees (cheers), as I hope they will be 
Iwfore long, not because they are Greeks, but because they are unjijst 
(cheers), then they will appeal to you, to France, and to England in 
the name of Christianity which they themselves have trampled under- 
foot. I am not a Turk. 1 belong to a people who fought for you and 
England and I think we did a little to save both you and England. 
Now it is not the Turk who is speaking to you. I have come here 
because my religion compelled me to come here and my compatriots 
of other faiths have carefully examined and found that it is the part 
of my faith and that I cannot compromise on this and they have 

f ledged their word to me that they will not compromise either 
assent from Mr. Bomanji and other Parsees and Hindoos.) But 
if there is any shameless Turk in this assembly or at Versailea 
or in Constantinople or even in the camp of Mustapha Kemal, who 
is prepared to sign this treaty, then T tell him as we have told Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Viceroy of India, we at least will not accept 
this treaty. (Cheers.) In that treaty there is Article 139, which 
does not mention our religion. Secret diplomatists never do that 
kind of thing. (Laughter.) It merely demands from Turkey the 
renunciation of all title and jurisdiction over the Mussulmans who 
ire subiftct to the sovereignty or protectorate of any other power, 
'.e., tis, alsoonr friends the Egyptians. 

“if they will accept protection (Egyp*ians present shouted 

"never, never'*) — You say never, we also say never. (Cheers.) 

New King for old Land. 

“Then there is Article 132. There are Articles : 96,97,98. 
The f demand that the Turks should renounce in favour of prin- 
cipal Allied Powers — they might as well have said one principal 
Allic ] Power (laughter), which would be far more truthful — all rights 
and titles in Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia on whatever ground, 
religious or otherwise, and in tbe Hedjaz in favour of that new king 
of an old land where tho Mussulmans re^'ognise only one God to be 
the King. The great King of the Hedjaz is to exercise all rights 
of the Khalifa, but how is he to live ? 54,000 pounds per month 
are being paid by these friends of England in order presumably to 
retain their friendship for England, (Cheers). I blame the Turks 
for many things and particularly for not having succeeded in 
retaining the friendship of the Arabs, but I can say this much for 
the Turks that they hate given and rightly given more money to 
this desert Kingdom of the Hedjaz than they ever got out of it 
(Cheers). And how long does our friend the King of the Hedjaz 
hope to get this money from the British treasury ? There is no 
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obanM of Mr. Lloyd €leoise |[(dt>g to the Hedjsz on pilgrimage 
(Laughter). He will still luve to depend for bis income on potur 
Indian pilgrims who come from other parts of the world, hot will 
they undertake to maintain in thet bi^iest of holy lands such a king 
of the Qcgdaef (Cheers). At any. rate I have tdd toe envoy of 
Emir Feisol, if the Arabs agreed to any such mandate in the holy 
places, we would not agree to it. (Cheers) And be it said to 
their wedit toe Arab Delegation told os j *'it is not our property 
to give or to remain. It is a common heritage of Islam.” 

After further explanations on the position of Indian. Modems in 
the Turkish question, he concluded : — 

' “Now ladies and gentlemen, 1 will not detoin you much longer. 
I will only say this to you : If you look at this question from our 
religious point of view, this treaty is unacceptable to us and remem- 
ber there are more than 300 millions Mussulmans in the world, in 
India, Turkey, Algeria, Morocco, Asia Minor, Egypt, Central Asia 
whose religious obligations are being disregarded in this treaty. 
Again, there are distinct pledges which had been given to us which 
have got to be respected by you and by England. If they are disre- 
garded to-day, remember you who are a banking nation — and the 
bourgeoisie is very well represented here to-night (laughter) — that a 
dishonoured cheque is not accepted twice (Cheers). We ask for no 
gratitude for anything that we may have done for France or England, 
but 1 say this to you that if the Indian soldiers knew that after their 
defence of France and of England and after their victories in Meso- 
potamia, Pa^stine, not British victories but Indian victories (Cheers), 
if they bad known that this would be the kind of the treaty that 
would result from their victories, they would not have come to your 
aid in those dark hours of October 1914”!! 

The Ebilafat campaign carried on in France and Italy was far 
more successful than in England where red Imperialism, since broken 
so thoroughly in Germany and Russia, still reigned supreme. 

Non-co-operation in the Fore-front 

As announced by the Khilafat Committee, a general all-India 
hartal was declared on August 1st. 1920 under the guidance of M. 
Gandhi who now definitely threw himself in the forefront of the 
Khilafat agitation. From this day dates the starting point of that 
fusion of the Khilafat, the Pnniab and Ijabour agitation into the 
single movement of Non-co-operation which has since become the 
outstanding feature of the mass development in India. The first 
act Of the Mahatma was to renounce bis medals etc, followed 
immediately by a number of leading Hindus and Moslems. The 
following is the full text of the Mahatma’s letter 
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To Hi* Excellency the Viceroy. 

“ Sir, It is not without a pang that 1 return the Kaiser-l-Hiad gold medal 
granted to me by your prcdccebbor ior my humanitarian work in South 
Alnca, the Zulu War medal grantefl m South Africa for my war services as oflfioer 
in charge of Indian Volunteer Service Corps in ll»00 and the Boer War medal for 
my serviced as Assistant Superintendent of the Indian Volunteer Stretcher Bearer 
Corps during the Boer War IhOO. i venture to return these medals m pursuance of 
the scheme of uon-oo-operation inaugurated to-day in connectionwith the Khilafat 
movement. Valuable as these honours ha\’e been to me 1 cannot wear them with 
an easy conscience so Long as my Mussalmau countrymen iiave to labour under 
wrong done to their religious sentiment. Jfivents have happened during the past 
montlj which liavc confirmed me in the opinion that the Imperial Government have 
acted in the Khilafat matter in an unscrupulous, immoral and uu 3 ust manlier and 
have been moving from ^rong to wrong lu order to defend their immorality. 1 can 
retain neither respect nor alfection tor sucli a Government. The attitude of the 
Imperial and Your IfixceUency’s Government on the l‘uujab question has given 
me additional cause for grave dissatisfaction. 1 had the honour, as Your Ex- 
cellency IB aware, as one of toe Congress Commissioners to luvestigate the cause of 
disorder in the Punjab during April of Itllll and it is my deliberate conviction 
that Mir MieJmel O’Dwycr was totally unlit to hold ofhcc as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Punjab and that his policy was priiiianly responsible for inluriatmg the mob 
at Amritsar. 

** No doubt the mob excesses w'ere unpardonable ; incendiarism, murder of live 
innocent Englishmen and cowardly assault on Miss Mherwoud were most deplorable 
and uncalled for, but punitive measuies taken by General Dyer, Col. Erauk 
Johnson, Col. O'Brien, Mr. Bos worth. Min th, iiai Mhri lum bud, Mr, Malic Klian 
and other oiHccrs were out of all proportion to the crime of people and amounted 
to wanton cruelty and iiiliumauity almost unparalleld m modern times. Your 
Excelleney’s light-hearted treatment of official crime, your exoneration of Sir 
Michael O’Bwyer, Mr, Montagu's dispatch, and above all the bhaiueiul ignorance 
of the Punjab events and callous disregard of leulmgs of lutiiaus betray uU by the 
Bouse or Lords have liUed me with gravest misgiving regar<iiug toe future oi the 
Empire, have ebtianged me completely from the present Government and have 
disabled me from tendering, as 1 have hitherto whole-liearteiliy Uiuiered, my 
loyal co-operarioii, 

‘‘In my huriible opinion the ordinary method of agitating bj' vvtiy of petitions, 
deputations and the like is no remedy lor moving to repenteuce a’ Goveiumeiit 
so hopelessly mdili'eveni to the wi ltun* of its charge as uiie Goveruiueiit of India 
lias proved to be. In European countries comlonation of such grievous wrongs as 
Khilafat , Mid i'uii jab would have r«. suited in blooily ivvolui-ion by the people. 
They would have resisted at aU cost national (.iimscuuunm such as the said wrongs 
imply. But rhe 'lalf of India is too \\< uk lo ofiej violent itsisiaiice and the 
other calf is unwilling to do so. i. ha‘'e theiefoi’e veiiturta to suggest the 
remedy of *'nou-co-operai:cin'’ vvhicli enables those vviio w’lsh to disassociate them- 
selves from Government and which jf uiuiT tended by violence and undertaken 
111 ordered manner must con pi;l it to retrace its step and undo the wrongs 
committed. But whilst 1 pursue the policy of uou-Go-o[KTation in so far as I 
can carry people with me, J aliall not lose hope that you will yet sec your way 
to do justice, I tlierel'orc, rthpectfully ask your Excellency to summon a 
conference of recognisttil leaders el people and in consultation with them find a 
way that would placate Mussaliiians and do reparation to unbap>py Punjab.*’ 

(Sd) \T. K. GiNDfl] 



The Muhajrin Incident 

A remark&ble manifestation of Moslem feeling was witnessed 
in July 1920 in the shape of a wholesale exodus of pious and 
simple-minded Muhammadans leaving their homes and all in 
British India for Afghanistan, the nearest Moslem Kingdom. 
This religious movement, called Hijrat, has played a considerahle 
part in medieval Muslim History, but its revival in the 
modern world presented a phenomenon as picturesque and unique 
as it was pitiable. The movement first started in Sindh where 
the population is mainly Moslem and traditionally devout and 
nld'fasbionod. The Mahomedan peasantry sold their land, their 
cattle and live stock, their family abode, the traders sold their 
stock in trade and shops, all for a song, and fired by a religions zeal, 
village after village was depleted of Moslems who joined in 
their thousands and made haste in the name of religion to escape 
the treacherous hand of the tyrant in the land of their birth. From 
Sindh the movement spread to the North«West Frontier-Province 
where the preaching of the Mullas operating upon the strong piety 
and simple credulity of the population in the rural areas of the Pesha- 
war District, produced an astounding effect, The Central Khilafat 
Committee of India, at first hesitating as to the practicality of the 
scheme, were soon awed by the immensity of the problem and latcrly 
threw themselves strongly against the tide. All, however, to little 
avail. For at this stage occurred one of those Inhuman outrages 
committed by a few British soldiers in India that is gradually 
driving the country to the point of despair. 

The Kacha Garhi incident 

This incident occurred at Kacha Qarhi near Peshawar. On 
July 8tb a p:\rty of Mahajrins left Peshawar for Jamrud by train 
which carried also a few British soldiers. At the Islamia College 
Kail way Station, one of these soldiers, Private Cbilcott, boarded 
the female compartment of the train occupied by the womenfolk 
of the Mahajrins, on the ostensible plea of examining the tickets, 
though he was not an authorised Railway ticket collector, and began 
to ogle and make indelicate gestures. Thus insulted the women 
raised an alarm and Habibullah Khan, a young Mohujir, came 
down from his carriage and went to the compartment in question. 
He protested and this led to a fracas into which the moslom young- 
men and the British soldiers travelling in the train were drawn. 
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Nothing serious happened here and the train steamed off the 
platform. On nearing Kacha Garhi, a fe'nr miles upi however, the 
soldiers rushed to the barracks situated nearby and brought baok 
a detachment of armed soldiers and surrounded the train. They 
instituted a search for Habibullah Khan, the man who dared to 
interfere in their work, which they thought were legitimate work 
for British soldiers, dragged him down from the train and be- 
laboured him with rifles and bayonets. Habibullah fell down and 
then a volley of shots was discharged into his body. Not content 
with this, the soldiers then kicked and hacked the body with their 
swords and bayonets and then cut its throat. And all this before 
the eyes of the seven years’ old daughter of the victim ! A few 
other Muhajirs who rushed to the rescue shared a fate only less 
diabolic. Medical examination later showed that there were 15 
wounds on the body of which 9 were sword and bayonet wounds 
and 6 bullet wounds ! As usual a general Court Martial was held, 
more with a view to exonerate the fair name of the British soldiery 
than with a view to do justice, and in the end, on September 23rd, 
the verdict was given of *Not Guilty’ on all charges and the accused 
were released ! 

Exaggerated rumours of this ghastly affair was soon j*n wild 
circulation, and since the grisely orgy of murder of hundreds of 
Indians by a handful of British soldiers at Jhallianwalla of 1919 so 
thoroughly condoned by the Govts, at Whitehall and India, the 
oommonfolk have come to believe that the Englishman is capable of 
everything. The run for Kabul was accelerated. The Hijrat 
grew in volume, and as is natural, misery, pestilence, starvation 
and death strewed the path from Peshawar to Kbyber and from 
Khyber to Kabul. At first the Amir looked on the movement 
with favour, but gradually as the volume of emigrants flowing in 
swamped the sterile land of Afghanistan, by the middle of August 
1920 the Amir had to forbid their entry. The rising tide of 
emigrants on the roads ebbed and fell back. In the confusion that 
followed the debris of stricken humanity, in that mountain track 
where food nor raiment nor water can be had, formed a woeful 
sight. Children, women and old men, lay dead or dying on the 
roadsides, while the famished remnant dragged themselves limping 
again into the British line. The Kbelafat organisations then had 
to face the task of rehabilitating these homeless and penniless 
people and settle them once more upon the laud which only a month 
back they had so rashly abandoned. 

[/hr Further Devthpm^Ms of the Khilafat apiiation See the 
Vhapter 071 Non Co-aperationli 
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Representation to the Premier 
By the European Association of India 

Calcutta — July, 19 W 

To 

The Right H >ii*ble Mr. Devid Lloyd George 
Sir, 

1. The Council of the European Association, which represents 
the body of non-official European subjects of His Majesty in India, 
have before them the Report of the Disorders Inquiry Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Hon. Lord Hunter, and the Despatches 
thereon of the Government of India land His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State. In view of the very strong feeling of indignation and 
insecurity that these Documents have aroused, we desire to place 
our considered representation before you as His Majesty’s principal 
adviser and to protest in the strongest terms against the action 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India have seen fit 
to take in this matter. 

2. In so far as it goes vre are ready to accept the narrative 
of events as set forth in the Report of the Majority of Lord Hunter’s 
Committee, but we consider that the situation in India was, and 
had for a very long time been, much more serious than the Commit- 
tee indicate in the Report or themselves apparently imagine it to 
have been. For this reason we are compelled to place before you 
the facts as they appear to us who know the country and its peoples 
intimately in the hope that you will insist upon due justice being 
done to men whose careers have been prejudiced and whose charac- 
ters have been unjustly aspersed, 

3. We would remind you that Europeans in India are a com- 
paratively small body living in the midst of a population of many 
millions the vast Majority of whom are different from ourselves in 

, training, in education and in standards of civilisation. Many of 
I our members are thinly scattered over immense tracks of jungle and 
|dwell in isolated places. They know, and the women especially 
lknow,that, in this country, although normally peaceful, any form 
of racial or religious excitement will at once turn the uneducated 
masses into a mob, whose first instinct will be towards murder, arson, 
loot, mutilation and outrage. It is difficult for those who enjoy 
the sheltered conditions of England to realise this ever present 
menaoe to the safety of the European residents in India. It has 
not been realised by the Hunter Committee. 

4. In order to arrive at a correct view of the Disorders enquir- 
ed into by the Committee, it is necessary for us Xo call your attention 

27 
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to the general conditions of this country for some few years 
prior to the incidents that formed the subiect matter of the Enquiry. 
For ii oonsiderablo time past India has been the centre o'! vigorous 
and violent political cordroversios often characterised by extreme 
racial bitterness. Pre-oocupied as you were with the cares and 
responsihililies of the Great War, it was scarcely to be expected 
that yon could follow the fortunes of the European subjects of His 
Majesty in a distant quarkr of the Empire, but it is a fact that 
all the great cities, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, have been the 
cciitro from time to time of grave disturbances involving, as recently 
as 1918, losses of life far in excess of those commonly believed. 
We are of opiiiioLi that the full facts of these occurrences failed to 
reach the British public owing to the intense desire of the Secre- 
tary of State that nothi r.g in the situation should bo allowed to 
prejudice the passage into law of his political proposals. However 
that may bo, seditious agitation had reached such serious propor- 
tions in India that after the lapse of the Defence of India Act at 
the close of the War the Government was compelled to introduce 
and pass tlie Anarchical Crimes Ac((commonly called the Rowlatt 
Act), aiid it was the opposition to this Act, led by Mr. Gandhi 
that finally brought the disorders to a head and produced a state 
described by the Hunter Committee as one of open rebellion. Into 
conditions already charged with disaffection and disloyalty, Mr. 
Gandhi passing as a Mahatma and arrogating to himself a religious 
sanctity to which he has no claim, introduced his Satyagraha, or 
passive resistance movement, which quickly developed into active 
defiance of the law, accompanied by the wildest excesses. 

5. Obviously with the express intention of lulling the Empire 
and public of Britain into a discussion of the Constitutional Reforms 
in an alimosi^hcrti of alh'god calm, the Government of India, strongly 
supportofi by the Secretary of SUto, instead of grappling from the 
very outset with the gr./wiiig forces of evil and unrest, merely palter- 
ed with the agitalion, and conditions were allowed to drift until 
the long period of open disloyJty culminated in the tragedy of the 
Punjab Rebellion. 

6. In considering the ovonts which formed the immediate 

subject of <hc Hunter Committee's enquiry, it is important that the 
incidents that occiirn d in many places widely apart should be 
regarded, a^ unquoslionably they wore, as parts of a connected 
movement simultaneously ilirectcd against the Government in order, 
in its own words “to paralyse the Government." At Ahmedabad 
in the Bombay Presidency, Europeans were hunted through the 
city by howling excited mobs armed with lathies. Government 
pro}.orty destroyed by fire, on the walls placarded “Kill 
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all EuFopeanSi murder tliem wherever they be found/’ Near Nadiad 
a troop train, travelling at a high speed, was deliberately derailed. 
In Lahore^ no European could safely enter the city or walk abroad. 
Incited by inflammatory speeches, iT riotous and seditious mob con- 
trolled the city unchecked for days. A band of hooligans known as 
the “Danda-Fauj” (Bludgeon Army) marched through the city 
declaring that King George was not their King and that they owed 
allegiance to the Amir of Afghanistan and the Emperor of Germany. 
Pictures of the King-Emperor and the Queen Empress were destroy- 
ed and a large crowd collected outside the Port hurling abuse at 
British soldiers and shouting, “Let us kill the white pigs,” while 
seditious posters, inciting the people to murder and rape, flared 
from the walls. At Kasur trains were held up by the mob and 
European passengers were murderously attacked. Two Warrant 
Officers were hemmed in on the station platform and beaten to death 
with, sticks. Gujranwala was isolated, all its communications being 
cut. Large crowds attacked Europeans, public buildings were 
burnt, and the city was only rescued from complete destruction by 
the timely arrival of Military mroplanes. At Lyallpur the little 
group of 90 Europeans gathered in two bungalows for self- 
defence. The walls of the city were placarded with posters, one of 
which contained the significant phrase. — “What time are you 
I waiting for now ? There are many ladies here to dishonour.” At 
I Amritsar the disorders reached the highest pitch of fury when, 
roused by agitators who had been -flowed almost criminal 
licence of speech, the mob wrecked its vengeance upon every 
thing British and official. A few days before the firing in the 
Jhallianwala Lagh (for which General Dyer has been condemned), 
the city has been the scene of terrible and disgusting atrocities, 
to some of which the Committee does not, because it cannot de.' lit* 
ly, allude. Englishmen, peaceably engaged in business, wore brutally 
murdered, their bodies being mutilated and burnt on the heaped 
up wreckage of the buildings in wliich they had worked. An 
English lady was beaten and left for dead in the streets in circums- 
tances of the grossest inhumanity. A Sergeant was battered to 
death in the roadway, arid a murderous mob rorr:ied tbo city in 
search of white men and women, whom they might insult, assault and 
assasinate. Banks, public buildings, and even an Indian Ohristan 
Church were looted and burnt, while European women and children 
had to seek refuge in, the Port. Bumours in the bazars had already 
given warning of approaching trouble on the Frontier, and to the 
over present menace of tribal incursious was suddenly added the 
prospect of an Afghan invasion, the Amir avowedly attempting to 
join hands with the revolutionaries in this country, 
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7. All these events occurred within a few days of one another. 
It is true that no evidence was produced before the Committee to 
show that behind the disturbances there was a deliberately engineer- 
ed conspiracy to overthrow British rule in India. Such evidence 
was unnecessary. The bare record of events loaves no shadow of 
doubt that the situation in Amritsar and throughout the Punjab 
had become one of open and organized rebellion, and in other parts 
of India, as far apart as Calcutta and Bombay, the spark of dis 
affection was only too ready to bo fanned into the flames of revolu- 
tion. A signiflcant feature of these disturbances was the peisistent 
cutting of railway and telegraphic communications, for the Punjab 
lay athwart the vital lines of communication of the Army, and a 
successful rising in the Province would have spelled disaster to the 
whole fabric of Government and Society in India. 

8. Such was the situation in India when General Dyer was 
placed in command of a very small force at Amritsar, with instnic- 
tions to restore order. It is concisely summed up by the Hunter 
Committee in the following words : — 

“Tn tliu tiiluiition as it pivtkTited itself day by day to the Tun jab Go vern- 
niout ther(* were grounds lor th^* gravest anxiety. Within recent years there 
had botjii I wo revolutionary movements, i.e., the “Ghadr” movement and the 
8ilk Letter Conspiracy of It was difficult, prolialdy unsafe, for the 

authorities not to ashunfK! that tin? outbreak was the result of a definite organisa- 
non Apart from tlui existence ol .*^iny deeply laid scheme to overthrow the 
Hritisli, a raovem(‘nt which bad started in rioting and become a rebellion might 
liivi' rapidly d<!Vi'lopod into a revolution.’* 

General Dyer was well aware of the dangers that threatened 
from without as well as from within, and we fully endorse the 
Secretary of State when he admits that : 

“General Dyer naturally could not dismiss from his mind the 
conditions in the Punjab generally, and he was entitled to lay his 
plans with reference to t hese conditions.’' 

In his evidence General Dyer clearly and honestly explained 
that in suppressing the local disorder with severity he intended 
to, and in fact did, produce a widespread and moral effect through- 
out the Punjab, but the action has beojj condemned by the Commit- 
tee as a misconception of his duly. They consider it to have 
been a grave error of judgment, and in this finding they have been 
confirmed by the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
It is absolutely impossible, however, to reconcile this narrow view 
of General Dyer’s responsibility with the opinions already quoted 
and with a full knowledge of the facts and conditions, we most 
emphatically disagree with the Committee, the Secretary of State 
and the Govcriimont of India on this point. We maintain that it 
was not only necessary that General Dyer should bear in mind 
the general condition of India and the relation of Amritsar to the 
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rest of the countryi then seething with internal unrest and threaten- 
ed with invasion, but that he would have been guilty of a gross 
dereliction of duty had he neglected to do so. We hold that no 
error of judgment was committed, and much as we deplore the 
resulting loss of life, it is impossible on the evidence before us to 
come to any other inclusion than this : — That had not General 
Dyer acted with severity and the utmost promptitude, when the 
authority of the Crown was deliberately challenged, India would 
now have had to look back upon a far more terrible catastrophe. 
We place here upon record our considered opinion that General 
Dyer was completely justified in the action he took at Jhallianwalla 
Bagb, and we consider that he deserves the thanks and gratitude 
not only of Europeans in India and of the vast msoority of our Indi-* 
an fellow subjects whose lives and property were in jeopardy, but 
also of the Government whose authority he strengthened and whose 
character be redeemed. We however characterize as misleading 
the Secretary of vState’s description of the crowd at Jhallianwalla 
Bagh as * 'unarmed” and as having "committed no act of violence,” 
or as having made no attempt to oppose General Dyer by force. 
The painful experience of Amritsar proves that a crowd can 
commit th& gravest outrages without arms. There was no meaning 
in such a gathering unless it was to oppose the authorities and to 
defy the law, and there is no reason to suppose that the crowd 
t!i ^ gathered at Jhallianw^alla Bagh in response to the call of the 
ringleaders was a more peaceable or even a different crowd to that 
which three days before had committed murder and arson with 
impunity. We lay special emphasis upon all these facts because 
it seems to us that neither the Hunter Committee nor the Govern- 
ment of India, still less the Secretary of State, has been sufficiently 
influenced by them. 

We would further remind that before the Jhallianwala Bagh 
incident, the crowd had already been fired upon more than once, 
but it had only suffered a temporary check, and the assembly at 
Jhallianwala Bagh deliberately called in defiance of the order prohi- 
biting such gatherings, could only be interpreted as calculated 
defiance of Government authority, requiring to be promptly and 
effectively met. It is an important fact, not to be overlooked, that 
the incident of Jhallianwala Bagh practically brought the rebellion 
to a close, whilst previous firing of a less severe kind bad merely, 
in the opinion of the Indian Members of the Hunter Committee 
excited the fury of the mob. 

9. No statement on this subject would l>o complete without 
reference to the genuine and growing feeling of insecurity and anxiety 
as to their future, which has been widely engendered amongst 
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Europeans, both official and non>offioial by the findigs of the E[anter 
Committee and the determination of the Qovt. of India and the Sew^re- 
taiy of State to * mark their disapprobation*' of those officers whose 
actions have been criticised or condemned with punitive measures. As 
representing a community that desires to live on terms of amity and 
co operation with our Indian fellow subjects, we feel we should be 
lacking in candour and honesty, if we neglect to point out to His 
Majesty's principal adviser that racial good-will can never be foster- 
ed when the lorces of seditious unrest are given, as they have 
recently been given and are still being given, freedom and 
encouragement, and nothing will encourage these forces more than 
the knowledge that the Government of India is not only not prepar- 
ed to act with severity and determination itself, but is ready to 
punish those of its othoars who * W act with promptness and 
severity, however great the justification and however urgent the 
need. We hold most strongly that nothing in the facta or the condi* 
tiouB presented in the Hunter Report can justify the Government in 
having taken punitive measures against their own officers and in 
having clouded and prejudiced towards its close the career of a 
gallant and distinguished soldier, who unquestionably, to quote the 
Secretary of State himself, ^'displayed honesty of purpose and un- 
fiinching adherence to his conception to his duty/' in view of that 
admission we cannot but describe the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State s treatment of General Dyer as grossly unjust 
and not to be excused by any ulterior motives of political expedi- 
ency. in times of rebellion it is incumbent upon the Government 
to give their officers, military and civil, the fullest countenance and 
support, not only during the existence ot rebellion but afterwards. 
Support immediate and not ungenerous was given to these officers 
whose duty it was to suppress the rebellion and they were thus 
encouraged to believe, as they had every right to believe, that they 
had the Supreme Government behind them. We considered it there- 
fore a breach of faith for the Government of Ihdia, after a prolonged 
outcry by professional agitators, to have sacrilicod their officers and 
made a scapegoat of General Dyer on the hollow and wholly mis- 
taken plea that they committed an error of judgment. 

We feel compelled to contrast the decision of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State to persue and punish their own 
officers, who put down the rebellion, with the misplaced and repre- 
hensible leniency which the same authorities have shown 
towards the principal authors of the rebellion. All the Members of 
the Hunter Committee, Indian as vrell as British, are in substantial 
agreement that Mr. Gandhi's '*Satyagraha" movement was the 
immediate cause of the rebellion. But we search the Secretary of 
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State's despatoh in vain for any eondemnation or even reproof 
of the prioeipal author of the trouMe. Hfs lecture upon the stand- 
ards of donduot, propriety and humanity is addressed, not to the 
mohs that murdered people and destroyed property nor to the men 
whose political influence aroused them to these excesses, but to the 
servants to the Government who restored order. Mr. Montagu consi- 
ders General Dyer is *'unfit to be entrusted with the responsibilities 
of his rank and position," but Mr. Gandhi is still permitted to roam 
at large indulging in methods of agitation, which in the expressed 
opinion of the Government of India are ^Intended to paralyse 
Government." We protest against this inversion of justice as being 
not only underhand and un-British, but also as constituting a 
menace to the whole fabric of ordered Government. 

We should not have dwelt upon these things at such length 
were we not convinced that the despatches of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State on the Report of the Hunter 
Committee are bound to create amongst all officers of Government, 
both civil and military, a feeling of uncertainty as to how far their 
duty permits them to go and how far the Supreme Government will 
support them. If they are to be subject to condemnation and 
punishment for alleged errors of judgment, when honestly doing 
their duty, their ^position becomes impossible and intolerable. We 
recall the very definite assurance given to many of us in India by 
the Secretary of State that side by side with the extension of popular 
forms of Government there must be no weakening of the executive. 
We recall the emphasis laid in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report on the necessity of reserving to Government effective power 
''to defend interests for which past history has made us responsible," 
“to recognise Government responsibilities to those who it has recru- 
ited," and “to protect and support them in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon them." (Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reform page lOO). We cannot but contrast these assurance with 
the treatment of General Dyer and the other officers associated with 
him on the very eye of the commencement of the Reformed Councils. 
It is not to be wondered at that servants of the Governmeiit are 
asking what value may be placed upon assurances so solemnly given 
when at the very first opportunity men who admittedly have per- 
formed their duty conscientiously are to be sacrificed to extremist 
clamour and political expediency. 

We are aware of the anxiety of the Govenrment to introduce 
the Reformed Council as far as possible in an atmosphere of racial 
friendliness and co-operation, and we are deeply anxious as a com- 
munity to asist to the utmost of our ability in making the Reforms 
a success. But no good can come from hiding the truth or from 
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representing things in India to be as they are not, and the punful 
occurrences at Amritsar and elsewhere reveal conditions which, if 
allowed to continue unchecked, unquestionably defeat the' peaeefol 
development of free self-Ooverning institutions. 

10. In conclusion we therefore appeal to you as the Prime 
Minister of Britain 

Firstly— to exert your influence to the end that General Dyer 
shall be exonerated from all blame and shall suflTer no less either 
pecuniarily or in military rank, and 

Secondly— to take such steps as will result in an abandonment 
of the present attitude of the Government of India towards its 
servants and towards your fellow-countrymen, which seedis to aim 
at the deliberate destruction of British influence and the belittling 
of the European in the eyes of the Asiatic subjects of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. 

1 have the honour to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant 
G, Mokoan 

Presideni 

European Asiociation of India. 



The Dyer Controversy 

This letter was written on the 17ih June and came into the 
hands of the Premier early in July 1920. The month of June saw 
a recrudescence of that anti- Indian vitrioHo outbursts which from 
time to time, since the inauguration of the Beforms, have character- 
ised the Europeans, official und non-official in India. The Assistant 
Secretary, European Association, cabled to the Press in England 
expressing indignation at the Hunter Despatches, affirming that 
Qonl. Dyer saved the Punjab, and asking for pressure to be put in 
exonerating Genl. Dyer and the Punjab officials. The depth of their 
rancour is better illustrated by a resolution which the Behar Planters 
passed calling upon the Premier to “rid himself and the country of 
alien influence which permits and secretly encourages anarchy and 
rebellion in India ; and that he make a start by removing Mr. Mon- 
tagu who is neither an Englishman, a Welshman, a Scotsman nor an 
Irishman, nor by the Common Law of England, a British Subject, 
and that he appoint a Britisher in his place”!!! Such grotesque 
fanatical outbursts against Mr, Montagu has lately become the 
fashion with the junkers of the Anglo-Indian Community. The 
Daijeoling European Association passed the usual condemnatory 
resolution and included in it a statement of queer significance. It 
said “it objects to the hrucketing of European and Indian loss of life, 
the former being foul murders, and the latter tn most cases, stern 
military necessity to save the situation”! Similar outbursts came 
from other places in Northern India, though Western India & Madras 
to their credit managed to keep clear of the dirty controversy. 

The famous Dyer Debate in the House of Commons on 8th July 
1920 and the Army Council decision on General Dyer acted as a 
blister on the world of Anglo-Indian Junkerdom. Immediately they 
throw themselves in a mad propaganda of hatred and tried to rally 
round their lost Jeremiah, the Saviour of the Punjab. The following 
leader of the Englishman of Calcutta of July 9th. typifies the agita- 
tion that was raised. 

The Englishman's Leader 

“Some Parliamentary papers have evidently been issued on the 
eve of the Dyer debate in which Mr. Montagu makes an elaborate 
wriggle to get out of the predicament in which Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’e letter has placed him. Incidentally this manoeuvre or 
issuing papers on the eve of the debate disposes of one more Cabl||iet! 
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mendacity— for Mr. Montagu, unfortunately, is not the only Cabinet 
Minister addicted to the common vice of petty politicians. When 
it was pompously stated that the Dyer debate had been adjourned 
lest the decision of the Army Council should be preiudiced, the 
simple truth, patent to anybody with a knowledge of modern 
politics, was, of course, that the adjournment was made in order 
that Mr. Montagu might prepare a case. So far as the Army 
Council was concerned the matter had gone far beyond prejudice. 
The Cabinet having already swallowed Mr. Montagu’s version and 
produced thereon, the only thing for the Army Council to do was 
to agree with it or resign. And the Army Council chose the 
comfortable alternative of agreeing with Mr. Montagu, with what- 
ever consummation of personal pride the process involved, and 
sacrificing a military colleague. It is not what we expect from 
British soldiers even when they become what are vulgarly called 
brass hats. But that is the position. It simply amounts to this : 
that Qoiieral Dyer and his mach-talked of statements to the Army 
Council has merely been used again by the Secretary of State as a 
means for saving his own skin. Whether this latest discreditable 
manoeuvre will succeed, the debate in the House of Commons will 
show. If the House has any independence or honest conviction left, 
if it is not afraid to oppose a Oovernment that does not shrink 
from sacrificing a gallant soldier in order to save the face of one of 
its number, the House will refuse to be led astray by the red-herrings 
that Mr. Montagu and his obedient satellites are scattering across 
the trail in the form of Parliamentary Papers on the eve of the 
debate. Mr. Montagu, like the Oovernment of India and the 
Hunter Committee, wants to escape from his responsibility on isolated 
statements from General Dyer’s evidence chosen lust as they suit 
his case. Mr. Montagu must be kept to the whole case and nothing 
but the case. He must not be allowed to escape from the fact that 
be was told the full (ruth about the Punjab and India more than 
a year ago. Ho was made well aware of the measures that were 
necessary and were taken to suppress organised rebellion. It was 
on the strength of the information that was then in his possession 
that he got up in his place in the House and refused to interfere 
with the Administration of Martial Law. If he was not satisfied 
with the information, it was his duty to make further enquiries ; 
but we all know tbat he wanted no further enquiry, no public 
revelation of the real trut h about India, until he had induced an 
, ignorant and apathetic House of Commons to accept bis Beforms 
proposals. The details upon which he now seeks to wriggle out of 
are nothing compared with the fact that he him- 
'admits in his pusillanimons despatch, namely, that General 
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Dyer wae entitled to take into consideration the situation in the 
whole of the Punjab and not tnerety the rioting of a local crowd. 
Had not Genetal Dyer done so the dame of rebellion would have 
spread far beyond Amritsar Md the Punjab. Mr. Montagu knows 
it. The Ghovmrnment of India and the Hunter Committee as good 
as acknowledge it. PrMtically every European in India and a 
good many loyal Indians are convinced of it. The whole question 
is whether a rebellion was suppressed, whether General Dyer 
suppressed it, and whether he should be condemned for doing so or 
not. The Army Council, a tribunal as unfair and prejudiced as the 
Montagu- misled-Cabioet, has chosen to condemn him. We regret to 
see that a newspaper in Calcutta, (the l^ian Daily News) which 
presumes to speak on behalf of a section of Anglo-Indian opinion, 
would leave the whole affair at that and bury the hatchet. There 
is no hatchet to bury except that which Mr. Montagu aims at the 
head of General Dyer. European and Anglo-Indian opinion in this 
country cannot for a moment consent to be silent, with the silence 
that gives consent, in the presence of oiie of the grossest betrayals 
that history has ever known. 


The Dyer Fund. 

Immediately after the Dyer Debate the Morning Post of London, 
the reboubtable champion of the Sydenham gang ot Anglo Indian 
politics, opened its columns for a subscription to be raised in England 
and India in favour of Dyer. The columns of the E^nglishmany the 
Statesman, the Pioneer, and the Civil and Military OaztUe were filled 
with frantic appeals for the Dyer fund and proposals were made to 
raise a Memorial to GenL Dyer in Indi i. 

The following cable was sent to the Indo-British Association, 
London, dated Calcutta, the 16tb July 1920, by the Europear 
Association, Calcutta : — 

“Council of European Association resent Montagu’s uncalled 
for references to racial feeling. They are actuated by no racia. 
feeling themselves but are forced to realize liecessity of protection 
against anti-British feeling stirred up by others. Deplore decision 
I of Army Council and result of Debate in House of Commons with 
; reference to General Dyer. Still adhere to views expressed in lotfcsr 
of June 17th to Prime Minister* Consider gravity of Amritsar 
situation even now not fully appreciated in England. . Already 
received hundreds of letters through their branches and from 
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European men and women all over Tndia protesting against failure 

to reinstate General 

The Council of European Association met to consider the 
question of the Punjab disorders affected by the decisiorjs of the 
Army Council and the House of Commons and received a large 
number of letters and telegrams on the subject. They said : — 

“As a number of branches and many members of the Association 
have expressed a desire to subscribe to a Fund for General Dyer 
and as a Fund has already been opened by the Morning Post^ the 
Council appeal to the members to support this Fund which has 
their entire sympathy. > 

“Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. George Pilcher, the Calcutta 
correspondent of the Morning Po$t^ at 6, Chowringhee, Calcutta, 
or to any newspaper in India which has opened its columns to 
this Fund.'* 

Among the controversialists enjoying the hospitality of the 
papers mentioned above, the majority hid their identity behind 
pseudonyms, but it was British women who formed the vanguard 
in this indecetjt show of racial animosity. Forgetting the minister- 
ing function of womenhood, the indecent outrages on their Indian 
sisters, forgetting the hundreds of innocent Indian women and their 
bab<?s in arms thoughtlessly butchered in Jallianwalla, these English 
women lost themselves so far as to outdo what some of their men 
folks were doing. The lead was taken by Miss Holland of Mussoorie 
and Mrs Langford James of Calcutta. 

The following letter was addressed by Miss Holland to 
the European Press, 

Sir, — Mr. Gandhi is not an Englishman (it is an advantage he 
shares with Mr. Montagu)- He can therefore qonfess that his “errors 
of judgment’' led to bloodshed and anarchy, without fear of conse- 
quences. We are learning that “errors of judgment" are only 
reprehensible when they have beneficial results ! The Pharisees 
were Jews and one Jew still remains a Pharisee. It is quite easy 
to imagine Mr. Montagu, as War Ijord in the next world-struggle, 
breaking generals (fifteen months) after victorious battle on the 
plea that they might have attained their objectives with less loss 
to the enemy ! This mawkish hypocrisy, of which the Secretary 
of State for India is the chief exponent, is only a phrase of after-war 
hysteria ; the virility, sanity and sincerity of the British will again 
^ert themselves and presently we shall have ministers who, 
instead of sobbing over the sorrows of malefactors, will bestir 
themselves to ensure the safely and welfare of the law-abiding. 
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Dyer mtut wait an^ apiMSal irMi Phflip D^k to 
Philip Sober. In the meantime, the great qtieellldn is not *wlibt 
has been done to him but what we in India bare done for him. 
The answer is a short one — “Notiiing.” 

The whole Eiiropean oonunnnity naturally looked to the 
European Awociation for a lead in the matter but In vain. 

Two months ago we, women in Mussoorie, felt that things were 
going badly with General Dyer and to show our praetical sympathy, 
we formed a committee and drew up an appeal which we sent to 
the European Association. It was a polite and feminine way of 
saying. “It is up to you men to fight. If you won’t, we women 
must!" After a three weeks’ silence came a hint that they might 
do something for General Dyer themselves. We were delight, 
but as this “something” steadily refused to materialize we were 
forced to take action which has been followed by great encourage- 
ment and response from all parts of India. 

Papers, tell us that help will be forthcoinib'g to General Dyer 
at a "'fitting time.” He has been slain by his Snemi'es. Will the 
“fitting time” be after he is buried and the ^st of eaeb day’s 
petty politics has hidden the very grave his countrymen have dug 
for him! Why are the Englishmen in India hanging baok'in this 
unaccountable fashioni It is due to the conviction that any 
attempt to further the interests of the loyal millions of India against 
the machinations of a few hundreds of agitators is so certain to 
bring disaster to the^ Europeans concerned, that Englishmen as a 
body feel that matters must be allowed to take their downward, 
destructive course. This feeling would be unworthy of the British. 
The miscreants of Amritsar and Ahmedabad are no more repretonta- 
tive of the loyal Indian nation than the plundering, murderous 
Sinn Feiuer is typical of the gallant Irish. 

India has almost forgotten the agonies of fire, pillage and blood- 
shed she so often had to endure before the Bntish Bull-dog pinned 
down base, self seeking and blood-thirsty adventurers and brought 
calm and security to millions of Indian homes. Those were indeed 
dire days and, so that they may not soon return, let us all — men 
and women, European and Indian — do what lies in our power to 
help the stricken champion of India’s peace i^d safety.— Yours, etc., 


FLORENCE HOLLAND, M. A., 

President, Dyer Appreciation Fund. 

Hampton Court College, 
Mussooree, July 13. 
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Mn. JoBio* addrMsed the foUpwjhig le^. to tke ^tisk 
Women of ^ngeL— 

It hw been for some time past, the intention of toe ^iiash 
women of Caloutta and of Bengal to combine to enforce paUio 
attention of the fact of how deeply they are affeeted the deeiuon 
against General Dyer. It was due to that officers prompt action 
that British women in India were saved from the danger of 
unspeakable horrors. A protest, in the form of aoeompanying 
letter, is to be sent to the Prime Minister. The letter endeavoofs 
to put forward an expression of the nnanimous opinion amongst 
us. To gain this, we must have the signature of, practically, 
every British women in the area concerned. You are asked — 

1. To send in your signature. 

2. To undertake to gain the signatures of all your friends 
and aeqnaintanees. 

3. To hand copies of the letter to friends, who, in their 
turn, will collect as many signatures as possible. For this purpose, 
a large number of duplicates of this letter will be obtainable for 
distribution from ■ — 

Mn. Langford-James, Mn. Bose Stewart, 

91, Loudon Stnet, 3, Dover Park, Ballygunge 

Calcutta. Caloutta. 


To whom also signature may be sent by post or otherwise. 

(Each copy will bear a space sufficient for a large number of 
signatures). 

You are asked to keep a careful note of the copies which you 
have sent out, that the same number may bt returned to you. 
These you will return to the source from which you received them 
when the signatures have been gained. 

We ask that matters may be expedited as much as possible, 
for it is hoped that every British women in the area concerned 
may be naohed within a week of the issue of the copies of this 
letter. 

^ In order that this protest should reach Home, from ail parts of 
India, copies of the letter are being sent to all the European 
papen in the hope that British ‘women everywhere may take the 
same action. 

We also hope by means of this letter to propagate the truth 
amongst the women of Great Britain, and you are asked to obtain 
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as many lOopiM M you eto niviotfadei to otltd to Miods at Boom for 
tbis parjM)^ oliite oopiet w£Ui also bo soot to the papen sti Bobso, 
and to tbo ^0 womon momber of <ParliameDt, liady Aato< 

An irbo oao AouMobtidu tbe lioadiof ArUde in tiio laroe of 
tbe Bn^^^man of I^day. July 9tb and oond it to Itio^ at Bomo. 

A. B. Langford Janos 

B. Stewart 

For the ComOtUke 


To this appeal was appended the letter to be addressed to tbe 
Premier. There is no record to show what happened to the proposali, 
for it does not seem to have struck the fancy of all “British woman 
of Bengal,” — one at least, signing “May Gtordon” wrote “snbseribe 
first and sign afterwards”, while others were averse to sending any 
letter to the Premier at all, for as Lieutenant Commander Fraser, 
B. N., wrote to the press, “if we mean business we must indict not 
only Montagu but also Lloyd Oeorge and the Cabinet also” 
so as to offer a “oombined attack on Montagu, his supporters and 
backers of the Calnnet, and the whole gang.” 

The oontroversy dragged on with all its virulence during the 
whole month of July 1920 till seeing tbe level to which it was 
descending the Sheriff of Calcutta, Mr, Pickford, cried halt and 
made an appeal that “untold harm and no benefit will accrue from 
a coiitinuanee of the present campaign of mutual recrimination,” 
as he apprehettded that it may lead to distuibanoes and pouible 
bloodshed. 

Meanwhile the Dyer fund was being rapidly subscribed. From 
Calcutta alone Bs. 10,000 was raised for the Morning Pott fond 
while contributions flowed in from the Darjeeling and the Assam 
planters, from the Cawnpur branch, from the Bengal Jute Mills, 
and other smaller organisations. 

The Memorial 

The Council the European Association passed the following 
Besolution late in July 1920 : — 

“That this Council while it has the fullest sympathy with 
General Dyer on account of the great injustice done to him, has had 
considerable difficulty in finding a suitable way to express it. It 
considered that it was in the best interests of the Council, not to 
concentrate on a mouefary suboription, but rather to give the wbple 
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of tke inhabitonts of India an opportunity to contribute their eigna- 
tures— an equal gift from rich and poor — to a memorial which 
would constitute a vote of confideDce and thereby help the General’s 
own desire to be realised, i. e., that he be freed from censure and 
that his honour be vindicated against the charge of inhumanity. 
With that object in view it intends to organise throughout India a 
memorial expressing to General Dyer the warmest sympathy and 
appreciation of his conduct, in that when faced with a ciitioal situa* 
tion he did his duty without fear of consequences to himself and by 
his courage and decision in a moment of dangerous crisis averted an 
immeasurable calamity.” 

Begarding this, however, the C. M. G. of Lahore expressed 
the opinion that the “proposal of the European Association to 
descend to theatricality in organising a memorial of General Dyer’s 
performance of a horrible dirty duty is, we thinh, to be strongly 
condemned. We hope the Punjab branch of the Association will 
lose no time in dispelling the illusions of Calcutta as to the attracti- 
veness of a proposal that savours more of the hysteria of a parcel 
of old women than of the practical commonsense of hard-headed 
businessmen.” 
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The Laws of 1 920 

Acts Passed by the Imperial Legislative G)uncil in 1920# 

1. The Indian Steam-ship (Amendment) Act. — The Act of 
ISSi provided in seotion 4 that if any steamer conveyed more than 
12 passengers without a certificate of survey granted under section 
13, the owner or the master of the ship was liable to a penalty. 
But the case of a steamer which, possessing a certificate of survey, 
conveyed more than the number allowed by the certificate was left 
untouched. This has been remedied by a new section 14 providing 
that for a breach of the law as now modified the master as well as 
the owner shall each be punishable with fine which may extend to 
Its. 1,000 and also with an arlditional fine not exceeding twenty 
rupees for every passenger so carried in excess ; or if the fare of any 
passenger exceeds twenty rupees, the additional fine shall not 
exceed double the amount of the fare of the excess passengers 
reckoned at the highest rate of faro payable by any passenger 
on board. 

2. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act.— The Act of 1911 provided in 
sections 1 14 to lU! for speedy disposal of moveable property of a soldier subject 
to that Act, who died or deserted or became insane. There was no similar pro* 
vision in the case of persons who, when on active service, are reported “missing.” 
This has now been cored by including in section 110 a person “vvbo, being on 
active Service, is officially reported missing.” But in such case no action is to be 
taken until after one year of the report. 

3. — The United Provinces Town Improvement (Appeals) 
Act.— lu 11119 the U. P. Legislature passed an Act for Town Im- 
provement ; it constituted a "Tribunal” ior lands compulsorily 
acquired under tbo Act. But it could not provide for an appeal from 
the Tribunal’s decision to the High Court. This Act gives a 
limited right of appeal to the Allahabad High Court. An appeal can 
lie from the decision of the President of the Tribunal sitting alone : 
it shall also lie when either the President grants a certificate that 
the case is a fit one for appeal or the High Court grants special leave 
to appeal. 

4. The Indian Census Act provided a machinery to carry out the 
decennial oensus which oame off in March 1921. The Act is on the lines of the 
Census Act XVI of 1920. A census officer is at liberty to ask such questions as 
he likes of all persons within the limits of his local area ; the person who 
>8 80 asked is legally bound to answer such questions to the best of his knowkdge 
and belief except where a Hindu cannot utter the name of hia or her nuiri^ 
spouse. The oecnpier at a house is to allow the census officer accew and 
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to p rm^t him to affix id«ntifi nation mark on the house. The occupieP of a 
rtw.'ll I iig liousti or the manager of a commercial or industrial establishment, is 
bound to till in the schedule left by the census officer. 

5. The Provincial Insolvency Act.— The Provincial Insol- 
vency Act of 1907 after 12 years^ operation was found to have served 
for the protection of fraudulent debtors, and subjected an undischarg- 
ed insolvent to little or no practical inconvenience ; its provisions 
for the punishment of fraudulent insolvents were not at all effective 
in practice. It was not obligatory on the insolvent to apply for his 
discharge. This defect has now been remedied. The courts have 
now been given power to dismiss an application for adjudication 
in limine if it is deemed necessary. Questions of law or fact arising 
in the course of iiiRolvency proceedings are now Friable by the Insolv- 
ency Judge. 

6. The Presidency- towns Insolvency Act. — Section 73 of 
the Provincial Insolvency Act of 1920 which provides that a person, 
who has been adjudged insolvent is disqualified from holding office as 
a magistrate or member ot a loc.al authority, unless the order of 
adjudication is annulled, or he obtains an order of discharge or a 
certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune without any 
misconduct on his yiart, is also incorporated in the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act of 1909 as ‘S. 103A. 

7. The Inland Steam- Vessels Amendment Act. —Recently, 
the Board of Trade in England introduced a new formula for deter- 
mining the nominal horse power of marine engines. To make the 
formula applicable to inland steam ves.sols, it is found necessary to 
raise the nominal horse-power of existing vessels. Masters and 
Mariners of existing vessels, are consequently empowered to handle 
engines of a correspondingly increased horso-power. A person 
holding a second-class master's ct^rtificate who has acted as master 
of an inland steam vessel of 40 horse- power for five years, or a person 
possessing a first class engine driver’s certificate who has acted as 
engine-driver of a vessel of 70 horso-power for five years, can be 
graiitcMl a license by the Local (rovernment to a limit of 170 
horse-power. 

8. The Indian Tariff I, Amendment) Act.— This Act IcviifS au uniform tlat 
rate ot OublomMluty at:;U [kt Cviit.. on liro-arms, parta of fiiv-arins and cartriilgo- 
inaking macliims ini[K>rti'rl in^o this country. The old practice of levying a 
a higher duty aiul refunding it m certain cases, is discontinued. 

9. The Dourine (Amendment) Act,— -O ia ing to the prevalence of the horse 

diseoBe called Murine* in Northoin India, the provisious of the Durine Act V 
of lir2() are more fttnngent. Power has been given to the Qovenment to 

compel the Hegregafiou of HtrtlliouK and mares suspected of tliis disease, and if 

'o- inarj' is dotinitely Ho afPot»‘d, it ran b** at once shot insti.ad of l)t'ing biaudcd. 
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to. The Glander* and Farcy (Amendment) Act.— The Glanders and 
Farcy Act of 189tf applied only to horses, asses and mules. It was found that 
transport camels were affected by a disease called “Surra”, a fatal disease of 
which they were the most dangerous carriers. So camels also are now brought 
within the purview of the earlier Act. 

11. The Indian Securities Act provides that when a 
Government security {Government Promissory Notes, Treasury Bills, 
Stock Certificates and Bearer-bonds issued by Government) is 
payable to two or more persons jointly and either of them dies, the 
security is directed to be payable to the survivors ; but when it is 
payable to two or more persons severally and any of them dies, 
it is to be paid to the survivors or to the representatives of the 
deceased. When a Government Security is held by an approved 
public body, it shall pass to successive holders of the office without 
endorsement. Issue of securities to Kulers of States in India are 
governed by special rules. An endorser of Government Security is 
not liable for the amount. Duplicate securities in case of destruction 
or loss may be issued. Every holder of a security can have the same 
renewed at his pleasure on payment of a prescribed foe. In case of 
disputes, the security will only be renewed after such dispute is 
finally settled by a Court. Any security can be converted, con- 
solidated or sub-divided. A renewal of security constitutes a new 
contract between the Government and the holder ard all peison.^ 
deriving title thereafter through him. Where a person dies leaving 
securities of the nominal face value of Rs. 5.000 cr under, his heii 
or successor may, without taking a probate or letters of administra- 
tion, apply to an officer named who will make a summary iijqu..y anc 
order the securities to be trasferred to the name of the holder. 
And where a minor or insane person stands possessed of sccuritie& 
of a like amount, the officer concerned may pay interest to a persoi 
selected, without reference to Court. In certain cases, the otlicer 
can demand indemnity before issuing duplicate or renewed security. 
For a false statement in any inquiry under the Act a person lo liable 
to be sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for six months or with fine 
or with both. 

12. The Workmens Breach of Contract (Amendment) 
Act serves to mitigate the rigours of the parent Act, Proceedings 
under the Act can be taken only when the advance does not exceed 
Rs. 300 in value ; and th? term of employment does not exceed 
one year ; and when the complaint is brought within three months 
of the default. If the Magistrate is satisfied that the work is 
neglected or refused without lawful or reasonable excuse, ho may 
either order the workman to pay hi. . within a fixed period in 
instalments or order him to perform the work in a period no: 
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exceeding a year. If the employer has once obtained an order 
against his workmani he cannot obtain it a second time* The 
Magistrate may refuse to make an order if be is of opinion that 
the contract in question is “eubstantially unfair”. If the com- 
plaint is found to be frivoloufi or vexatious the Magistrate has 
power to award compensation to the workman to the extent 
of Bs. 60. 

13. The import and Export of Goods (Amendment) Act.—The act of 

1916 was timc'l to expire at the end of six months after the cessation of war. 
It is now given a fresh lease of lifa up t(t 3l8t March 1921. 

The Charitable and Religious Trusts AcL^The 
British Government has not, since 1863, taken any interest in the 
management of public charitable or religious trusts. Pressed by public 
opinion, however, it has now come in line with it. The present Act 
provides that any person interested may apply either to a District 
Judge or a High Court for an order (1) directing the trustee to 
furnish him through the Court with particulars as to the nature 
and objects of the trust, and of the value, condition, management 
and application of the trust-funds or income ; or (2) directing that 
the accounts of the trust for three years preceding the application 
shall be examined and audited. If the trustee fails to carry out the 
order of tho Court, that will constitute by itself a breach of trust, 
and a suit can lie under section 92 of the Civil Procedure Code 
for the breach, without the previous consent of the Advocate- 
General. A trustee has the power to apply to the Court for the 
opinion, or direction of tho Court on any question affecting the 
management or administration of tiust property. No appeal lies 
from an order passed under this Act. 

15. The Indian Red Cross Society Act.— The* Indian Uraneh of Joint 
War ' ;.)nimittL'e of the Ht. John Ambulance Association which was established 
durinu the war is now placed on a permanent footing under the name of the 
Indian Ued Cross Societ 3 ^ The working capital of the Society starts with the 
‘Our Day Fund” in India which amounted to about 80 lakhs of rupees. 

1 6. The Dacca University Act establishes a unitary 
teaching and residential University at Dacca. There will be no 
affiliation of Colleges, with the exception of the Jagannath College 
at Dacca where the teaching will bo under control of tho Univer- 
sity. In constituting the new University the reoommondationa of 
the Sadler Commission have bee^P' kept in view. The Governor- 
General is the Visitor ; and the ' (xovernor of Bengal the Chancellor. 
The appointment of Vice-Chancellor, a whole time paid functionary.^ 
rests with the Chancellor. The Governing body is a representative 
Court whose functions are legislative and supervising. An Executive 
Council is to administer the affairs of the University ; and an 
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Adfluddinie Couooil regalata the ioftruotion. Students wbo seek 
admission mast bare passed tbe intermediate Examination and must 
be resident students. 

17. ' The Jagaimath CoUege Act transfers the trust of the Jagannath 
College at Dacca from the present trustees to the G-overnment of Bengal with 
a view to its aMUatioa to the new University at Dacca. 

18. The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) Act suppli- 
es some defects that were left in the Income-tax Act of 1918. 
The term ^'registered firm” is now defined as "a firm constituted 
under an instrument of partnership signifying the individual shares 
of the partners registered with the Collector”. Agricultural income 
is now specifically excluded. And when owing to tbe fact that the 
total income of any person has reached or exceeded a certain limit, 
be is liable to pay income-tax at a higher rate, he can only be 
compelled to pay the tax on the amount which would have been pay- 
able if his total income had been a sum less by one rupee than that 
limit and the amount by which his total income exceeds that sum. 

19. The Super-tax Act repeals the super- tax Act of 1917 
and introduces a new scale of taxable incomes. In the case of a 
Hindu undivided family the first seventy-five thousand rupees of 
income are free from this tax ; but the next 25 thousand are 
liable to pay the tax at the rate of one anna in the rupee, in all 
other oases, tbe first fifty thousand rupees are exempt from the tax, 
the next 60,000 rupees are taxable at £s. 0-1-6 a rupee : two annas 
on the next rupees 50,000 ; and 0-2-6 on the next 50,000 per annum. 
On incomes of two and half lakhs of rupees, the super-tax is three 
annas in the rupee. 

20. The Indian Army (Suspension of Sentences) Act.— -the parent 
Act was created in 1917 as a temporary war measure and so is now re-enacted 
iu a permanent form. superior military authority can suspend the execu- 
tion of sentence of imprisonment or transportation passed by Court-martial 
under the Indian Army Act, 1911, The pwiod of such Buspension is to be 
reckoned as part of Mie term of sucii Si nteiice. 'Sucb authority has also the 
power to order tliat tJie oifciicier bo oommittod to undergo the unexpired portion 
of the sentence, or that the sentence be remitted. 

2 1 The Indian Paper Currency (Temporary Amendirient) 
Act — a temporary measure which came into force on the 23rd March 
1920 and expired on 1st October 1920. It owed its exigence to the 
recommendations by the Indian Exchange and Currency Committee 
of 1919, The maximum limit up to which the Currency Reserve 
can be invested in securities was gradually raised to 140 millions ; 
the maximum was then fixed at Bs, 1,200 millions. Gold and 
silver held in the United States oi America or in transmission 
therefrom could be deemed to bo part of tbe Paper Currency Reserve, 
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22. The Lepers (Amendment) Act -—Since lepiosy of all kinds is conta« 
giouH, thu provisions of the Lepers Act 1898, have been widened to inclade 
all Lepers. Lepers while in the asylum are not only to be detained but also to 
be medically treated. 

23. The Indian Rifles Act,— This Act provides that all police officers 
enrolled under the provisions of any local Military Police or lUfles Act shall be 
subject to tiie discipline and penalties prescribed by sneb Act, wherever serving 
in India. 

24. The Cods of Civil procedure (Amendment) Act.* — 
Under order IX, Rule 5 (l) of the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, 
when a summons to the defendent returned unserved, the plaintiff 
had one year's time within which to apply for fresh sumi^ons. This 
period has now been cut down to three months. 

25. The Negotiable Instruments (Amendment) Act — 
During the war, an Act was passed as an emergency measure, 
which excused delays in presentment of bills of exchange on 
account of war. The present Act puts that provision permanently 
on the statute book and at the same time widens its scope by 
providing that such delay will be excused if it is **caused by 
circumstaLCos beyond the control of the holder and not imputable 
to his default, misconduct or negligence." 

26. The Indian Limitation and the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure (Amendment) Act. — Delays in the disposal of appeals by 
the Privy Council are sometimes so great that not infrequently the 
parties who had originally filed a suit are represented by their 
graiidaoas in the Privy Council appeals. To facilitate quick despatch 
01 work the period within w'hich leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council has to be applied for, and on grant of leave, the security 
and deposit are to be made, are reduced from six months to 
90 days. When a party was deceased at the time the judgment 
appealed from was given and no representative of his was brought 
on the record, no notice of hearing need be given to him of the appeal 
to the Privy Council. 

27. I'he Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act. — 
The great rise in the number of motor vehicles in India has called 
for a large number of chauffeurs who have little training and are not 
all competent. An imposition of "i. small fine has scarcely a deterrent 
effect on them so th#* amended act provides that offenders will be 
liable to have their licenses either cancelled or suspended. 

28 . Phe Indian Patents and Designs (Amendment) Act. — 
This brings India into the inter-imperial co-operation for the protection 
of inventions and designs within the Empire. It is, therefore, enacted 
that if the provisions of s. 91 of the English Patents and Designs 
Act (7 lidw.. VII, c. 19) are applied to British India, then any 
person who has applied for the protection for any iiivejition or design 
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ID the United Kiiiiidom shall be entitled to his design in priority 
to any other applieant, and the patent or registration shall have 
the same date as the date of the application in the United 
Kingdom. 

29. The Indian Patents and Designs (Temporary Rules) 
Act — The perio'^ of six months which was provided by the Indian 
Patents and Designs (Temporary Rules) Act of 1916 to enable 
nationals to complete patent proceedings which were started before 
or during the war, has now been extended to 18 months, thus giving 
effect to article 307 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

30. Post-Office Cash Certificates (Amendment) Act for popalaTising 
tlie casli certior ate. An officer in charge of a post office or a Bub-post office 
call permit the transfer of cash certificates from one person to another. And 
wlu'U a person wlio held cash certificates valued at Us C,000 or undr^r, such cash 
cerli fine tea can bo trasforrod to the person entitled to them without tlje 
inb I volition of the Oourt, 

31, The Repealing and Amending Act. — This Act makes minute changes 
and amendments in the act of the Indian Legifelature. 

32 The Rouble Note Act. — Inl919 an Ordinance was promulgated 
prohibiting the importation or possefision of rouble notes. Now thib Act has been 
passed to continue the provisions of the Ordinance for the period of one year. No 
person is allowed to keep any rouble note in his possession or to import it in any 
manner. When the rouble notes are once deposited in %,ny Government Office 
they cannot be subsequently withdrawn without leave of Government. 

33. The Identification of prisoners Act. — The identification 
of prisoners which is usually done by measurements, figure impres- 
sions and photographs, has no legislative provision for these prac- 
tics. Any person choosing to refuse was beyond the reach of law. 
Now by legislatixe sanction, where a person is (1) convicted of an 
offence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for a term of one 
year or upwards, (2) or of any offence which would render him liable 
to enhanced punishment on a subsequent conviction, or (3) ordered to 
give security for good behaviour, he shall allow his measurements and 
photographs to be taken. A person arrested by the police for an 
offence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for one year or 
upwards, or any person in the course of investigation or proceeding 
under the Criminal Procedure Code, can bo subjected to the process 
at the instance of the Police or the Magistrate. Resistance to the 
identification is an offence punishable under section 189 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

34. The Indian Currency (Amendment) Act. — The British 
sovereign was before valued at Rs. 16 for currency purposes. The 
Indian Exchange and Currency Committee of 1919 recommended tbe 
lowering of its value to Rs. 10. This Act legalised that recommenda- 
tion but it has so far remained a dead letter. ' 
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35. The Indian Atmy (Amendment) A%--^Corporal jpUtifeb’ 
nieut» io whatever form and however disgnieed, is a degradin'#l0rin 
of punishment, and is quite out of place in modern penology: Bat so 
long it existed in India as a military punishment, and now fts^t^lace 
is taken by “field punishment,” which “shall be <>£ the ohar^ter of 
personal restraint or of hard labour but shall not be of a nature to 
cause injury to life or limb.” 

36. The Devolution Act.— This Act carries out the TecommenUations of 
the committee on the Division of Bubjects — rc the Indian itefortns. A number 
of amendments has been made in tbe^^xisting Acts of Lcgislatarej Imperial as 
Well as local. 

37. The Indian passport Act.— The genesis of the present jfot is the rule 
issued under the defence of India Act requiring passports for egress from and 
ingress into India. These rules were temporary and so are crystallised here into an 
Act of the Legislature. The working out of the provisions of the Act is largely 
left to rules io be framed by Government, 

38. Basel Mission Trading Company Act. — Before the war there 
was a trading concern in ^outh India, Mangalore, known as the Basel Mission 
Trading Company, supposed to have German influence. The Government 
thereupon took action against the Company under the Enemy Trading Act. 
The projierty belonging to the Company was vested in the custodian of Enemy 
Property by an order of the Governor General. The property was later trans- 
ferred by the custodian to a Board of Trustees formed in Madras. That Board 
has been enabled by this Act to transfer the whole concern to the trust known 
as the Commonwealth Trust, ltd., a company formed in England. 

39. The Aligarh Muslim University Act. Ona of the 
most important Tneasures of tho year, enlarges the Mahomedaii 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh into a fullblown University, 
Among other ordinary subjects of study, Ibis University b^ the 
power “to promote Oriental and Islamic Studies and give instruc- 
tion in Muslim theology and religion and to impart moral and 
physical training”. Tho University is open to all persons of either 
sex and of whatever creed. In tho ca.se of Muslim students instruc- 
tion in Muslim religion is compulsory. Every student must be a 
resident student. The Governor- General is the "Lord Keotor. The 
Governor of the United Piovinces, the Members of tho Executive 
Council and the Ministers, together with an additional nominated 
member, constitute the Visiting Board. The Board has the power to 
examine the proceedings of the University and to sec that they are 
in comformity with the Act, Statutes and Ordinance. The officers 
of the University are Chancellor, pro-Chancellor, vice*-Chobc€illof 
and other ofllicers. Tho Authorities are the Court, the Executive 
Council and the Academic Council. The Court consists of the 
officers and other leading Muslim \ it is 'tho Supreme Qbverluiig 
Body of the University and exercises all the powers of the Univer- 
sity. The Executive Council (corresponding to the Syndicate) 
is the executive body of the University* The boWd of sb^hs is 
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styled the Academic Council^ Ijt ia srasponaible {dr the Hiaintdiiaoee 
of students of tbe lustitutioDy lor their eduoatioiiy examinationy 
discipline, and healti^od for the conferring of degrees. 

40. The Indian Elections (offences and Inquiries) Act. — 
This act has been drawn up on the linos of the Corrupt Praetices 
Act in England. It introduces a new Chapter in the Indian Penal 
Code for dealing with offences relating to the new enlarged elections. 
The offences are throe in number : — bribery ; undue influence at 
elections ; and personation at elections. These offences are made 
punishable with imprisonment of either description for a period of 
one year, or a fine, or both. The making of false statements in 
connection with an olootion is punishable with a fine. Illegal 
payment in connection with an election and failure to keep election 
accou^it are also made offences and are punishable with fines which 
may extend to Rs. 600. In the enquiry under the Act, no elector 
can bo compelled to disclose the names of candidates for whom he 
has voted at an election. The officers, etc, engaged in carrying 
out elections are erdoined to maintain secrecy of voting ; if they 
violate the rule they can bo punished with imprisonment for a term 
of throe months, or with a fine, or with both. 

41. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act. — The 
recommendations made by the Indian Exchange and Currency Com- 
mittee 1919 for a permanent constitution of the Paper Currency 
Reserve are carried o\it by this Act. The paper Currency Reserve shall 
consist of two parts : (1) the metallic reserve, and (2) the securities 
reserve. The former shall consist of the gold and silver coins issued 
and gold and silver bullion held by the Secretary of State or the 
Govornor-Goneral of India. The securifies reserve shall be the securi- 
ties so hold. The metallic reserve shall be at least 60 per cent, of 
the total reserve. The maximum for the securities reserve is 20 
orores of rupees, A note of Rs. 60 or 100 will lose its currency 60 
years after its date of issue, and notes above Rs. 100 will retain 
currency for 100 years from the date of issue. 

42. The Cutchi Memonv Act. — The Outchi Mentions of Bombay long 

n^talu the famflyi customs of the Himlus and were so treated by Bombay High 
Court, llicy, however, rofionted this as they were converts to the Muslim faith. 
In bills were intn^lnocd into the Imperial Legislative Council for 

applying Mahomodati Law whole-sale to the community ; but they lapsed for 
want of general support. By the present Act a Cutchi Memon who has attained 
t he age of majority and is resident in British India may, by making a declaration 
in the prescribed form declare tliat be, his minor children and their descendants 
iilmll, in matters of succession and inheritance, be governed by the Mabo- 
medan Law; 

43. The Indian Wireless Telegraphy (Shipping Ad.— The object of this 
Act IB to afford protection to passengers ami crew sailing on Miips zegistered in 
British India. Bvory 8ea*going British ship registered in British India, being a 

30 
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a pasaoiigov aU^amer or a ahip or l.COO tons gross tonnage or upwanis shall have 
to* 1)0 iirovidwi with a wirelefiB tflographic installation. 

44. Tha Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, -Uluier the Comivanios 
a director of a company is prohibited from vo^ng as a director on any 
ciuiiraot or inanagcmont iu which lu* is concerned, A private company is now 
from the above rule by this kot as the prohibition came m the way of 
nihimoting subsidiary companies. 

, 45. The Presidency Banks [Amendment] Act.— In 1920, the Oovernment 
.►r Uombay floated a loan for 1 musing and town development in Hombay. Tliis 
t}i(‘ first time tuat a local GoveriinicMit was empowered to float a loan 
oti Its oivri aeconnt. Tlio loans so issiunl can now be dealt witli by the 
ris’sideiicy banks. 

46. The Income-tax [Amendment] Act provides that fur the purposes of 
a^'i'ssing tile iuoonie*tax, while tiiere will bo no deduotioii of tlio annual value of 
l»(i''.ines.s premises owikmI by an ass 'ss^v, there will be no assessment on sne.b 
riniuia! value. 

47, The Imperial Bank of India Act. — The Imperial Bank 
rd India, the new Indian State Bank, absorbs in itself the three 
I'rosidoney Banks at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay which arc now 
insed ijjto one and (lovernment is l)rought into closer touch with it. 
Thu bank has to open a branch in London which will remain in touch 
with the Secretary of State. In India, the bank has to open 100 new 
)>ranohos in the course of the next five years. The affairs of the three 
local branches at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay shall be governed by 
local boards at those places, The general management will be looked 
after by a Central Board consisting of the Preaidonts and Vice- 
IVcsidents of the local boardi^, the Controller of . the Currency, four 
nominees of (Jovernment, the Secretaries of the local boards, and the 
managing governors not exceeding two appointed by Govornnient. 

48 The Indian Territorial Force Act provides that any British bubjeet 
(nor. b,-ing a Kuropei^i British subjoot) or any subject of a State in India may 
olftir liimself fur ourolment m the Indian ferritorial Force for .a penwl not 
rxeeeding six years. During the perio*! of his enrolment, such person is bound to 
nerve in his unit or corps. He bhall lx* liable t,i iierform militaiy siTvicc (A) 
wl\i‘n called .>ut with any portion of the Indian Territorial Force either to act in 
sA. \\\v! w\\ or guards *xliich are essenti^ or (b) on 

i‘iiierg«‘uey to bj attached to tlu ri-'fular forces. He cannot be requirwl to fK*r- 
revin nulitary si rvice b.‘you<l ill'* iimifh «if 1‘ritisli India save under an order of 
ihi‘ ilov'cvnor-Geiieral in Council. 

49. The AuxilUary Forces Act. -This applit^s only to iSuropean Hrlliish 
ubjeolB or to a p'TSon wli.) not b iug a Britisli subject batisfios the oonditions 
pri‘s«‘,Til)cd for ciirolinent ol persons of that class r 4 .ud is sixteen years old; ; Dating 
the War I he Indian Dofonce Ktirce (I D. F.) harl become a compulsory hiUitary 
s 'r\ute. To romovo tin; strinsiency of compulsion the present measure was passwl, 
'Dii is; are thr<H‘ classes in'o which people liable to serve fall :*^L' m the 
Active* Hass, 2 tin* first [A] (,iass of Reserves and 3. second £4^1 
U-'fvTves. Every commissioned ofticor in the Indian Auxiliary FofO^.vshUiU 1)0 
nicludcii in tlie Active (!la*is ; so also all persons who have nndergone tslifeHA^ftry 
trainmo wiicn they attain 3J year.s. Th, class of persons who are betw^;|4>nd 
■H) y(a>s ol aye arc put in [hj ii,.serv<‘. Every eurolhd person, wbo a4iild«»-the 
aee of i.> year, or aft >r four yo-.,rs of service, i. entif ]e<l to receive btsdki^bi^ 



Proceedings of the 

Imperial Legislative Council 

1920 

The Imperial Legislative Council of 1920, the last under the 
Morley-Minto Reforms, held its two sessions at Delhi in January to 
March and at Simla in August to September, 

The Delhi Session was opened by the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford 
on January 30th with a long inaugtiral speech reviewing the posi- 
iion of affairs in India. The Council met 19 times. Notice wat 4 
received of 378 questions, 64 ordinary Resolutions and 23 Budget 
Resolutions. As heretofore, roost of the Resolutions moved by the 
non-official Indian members wore defeated by Government votes to 
which also went almost solid the votes of the non official Europeans. 
The following are some of the more important resolutions. Oji Ihc 
opening day of the Council Mr. Sachidananda Sinha moved the 
loyalty resolution tendering to His Majesty an expression of tho 
Councirs profound gratitude for his Proclamation of 23rd December 
last {See Part II, Intro,). A jarring note was sounded by Mr, (now 
Hir) S. N, Banoiji who w'arited also to include the names of 
Mr. Montagu and the Viceroy to share the “ profound gratitude ” of 
the Council. This, however, appeared to tho Council to bo too njuch 
oven for tho gracious Moderates and had to be dropped. A rosoluliun 
moved by Mr. B. N. Sarma that the head-quarters of the Govorn- 
mont of India should bo permanently located at one place, imported a 
lot of merriment and quibbling. Some wanted Nag})ur,somc Calcut la, 
and so on till by a largo majority the resolution was defeated. 

Sir George Bariios on behalf of Government secured the appoint 
moni of a Committee to examine trade statistics and to repm't 
whether it was or was not advisable to apply to the Indiaii customs 
tariff a system of preference in favour of gopds of Imperial origin. 
A non-ofiicial member, Khan Bahadur Ebrabiin Huroon Jaffer, moved 

I Jor the appointment of a Commission to enquire into the conditions 
f factory labour and the desirability of establishing committees of 
rbitfation to settle dispute between employers and workmen. The 
pinion of the Council was to the. effect that the resolution was pre- 
mature, and it was ultimately by leave withdrawn. Another non- 
fficial member, Mr. Pateb moved for the appoinluient of a committee 
) consider the question of the fiscal policy to be adopted by the Go- 
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vernment of India. This rosolution which was hotly discussed was 
defeated by Government votes, backed by the other European mem* 
bers. So too Mr. Khaparde’s resolution lor the appointment of a 
committee of all the nou-offieial members of Council to consider the 
Report on the Buies and Regulations to bo framed under the Govern* 
ment of India Act 1919. These rules were being framed in secret by 
the Government with only a few Moderates in their confidence, 
although it was definitely stated in Parliament that they will be given 
thorough publicity. A Resolution was moved by the eame member 
recommonding that the permission of His Majesty’s Govt, should 
be obtained to empower »Sir Beidamin Robertson to enquire into the 
status and conditions of Indians settled in British East Africa with 
a view to placing them in a position of equality with the White 
Settlers there which was acceptoc} and adopted in a modified form. 

In the matter of Legislation, no fewer than 21 bills were passed. 
Of these the most interesting arc the following : — 

The Piovincial Insolvency Act, which was passed as a result of 
ten years’ practical experience of the working of the Act of 1907, 
embodied the numerous suggestions for amending the existing law 
which had been made from time to time by local Governments and 
representatives of the commercial and legal professions. The Work- 
man’s Breach of Contract Act was passed to remedy the more 
serious defects of the Act of 1850, which has long been recognised 
as unsuitable to modern ideas and oonclitions. The Charitable and 
Religious Trusts Act sought to simplify and cheapen the legal 
processes under which persons interested can obtain information 
regarding the working of Religious and Charitable Trusts, besides 
facilitating the imposition of a more efficient control over I bo 
action of trustees. The Act applies to the whole of British India, 
but any specified provinces or area or any specified class of trusts 
may be exempted from its provision. Then was passed the Dacca 
University Act — an act for Ihe establishment and incorporation 
of a unitary teaching and residential University at Dacca. 

The terms of the Legislative^ Council were due to expire on July 
1920, but in view of the formation of the new Legislature under the 
Government of India Act. 1919, power was taken t:o extend its life 
until the date appoirited for the Reformed Council in January next. 

The Siml^ Session of the Imperial Legislative Council coni' 
meiiced on August 20th (see page. 293), The Council met eight 
times; 221 questions were answered, 27 resolutions wore placed 
upon the agenda paper, and 28 bills were passed. The Council was 
already moribund and the members were looking beyond it to the 
larger and more powerful Reformed Councils lobe called into being 
by the Reforms Bcfaeme. 
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The Coundl is oviogtt W th^ last t'asb act the 

junckor Viceroy, Lord Chalt^sfoidv He dissdlowed quite arbiira- 
tariiy Mr. iShastry’s resolution, bn the Pnniah Murders and once 
more threw the oountr^t into a mighty convulsion. The non-official 
Indian members at once withdrew their resolutions in a body and the 
Council ended in a fiasco. 

Of the 27 resolutions which were placed upon the agenda paper 
only three were actually moved. Eighteen of these resolutions stood 
in the names of Messrs. Sastri, Siuba, Khaparde and Ayyengar. When 
called upon to move they withdrew as a protest against the Vioerc^'s 
action. Lord Chelmsford wanted to strangle public opinion and 
naturally he did not want his own misdeeds to be discussed. The only 
resolution was Mr. Khaparde’s motion relating to the causes of the 
troubles in the Government presses in Simla, Delhi, and Calcutta. 

Among the Bills passed the most important are the Imperial 
Bank of India Bill, the Indian Elections Otfences and Inquiries Bill, 
the Auxiliary Forces Bill, The Territorial Forces Bill, the Devolution 
Bill and the Aligarh Muslim University Bill. 

The Indian Elections Offences and Inquiries Bill was taken up 
as a result of the opinion recorded by the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill, that a complete and stringent 
Corrupt Practices Act should bo brought into operation before the 
first elections for the Reformed Legislative Councils, The oppor- 
tunity was taken to supplement the rules regarding malpractices at 
oloclions by legislation. The object of the Bill was two-fold : first 
to make punishable under the ordinary penal law, bribery, undue 
iiitluence, impersonation and certain other malpractices at elections, 
not only for the Legislative Councils but also for other public bodies ; 
and further to debar persons guilty of such malpractices from holding 
positions of public responsibility for a specific period. In the second 
l)Iace the Bill proposed to confer judicial powers on the Commis- 
sioners appointed to hold enquiries in respect of elections to legis- 
lative bodies in India, leaving the decision as i^o other bodies with 
the local Legislatures. The Devolution Act constituted an impo'^taid. 
development of the policy embodied in the Governnient of India 
Act, 1019, providing, as it did, for a very substantial delegation 
of authority from the Governor-General in Council to local Govern- 
uu'iits. The Aligarh Muslim University Act was designed to 
incorporate a teaching and residential University of that name, 
iiKor the resolution of the Muslim University Association and the 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. 

The Delhi Sessions 

The first meeting of the Imperial Council in 1920 was hold at 
Delhi on 30th J.anuary when the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, delivered 
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his opening address roviewiug the position of affairs since the 
Council last met in September 1919. He first referred to the 
Reforms and expressed the Oouncirs indebtedness to Mr. Montagu, 
the Sec. of State. In connection with tl^ Reforms, be desired to 
make special mention of and pay a tribute to throe men for their 
unremitting labour, viz. Lord Meston, Sir W, Harris, and Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman. Then ho narrated the work that still remained to be 
done befo'*e the Reform Act actually came into operation, and 
made a curious reference to Sir Saiikaran Nair who bad in the 
previous year resigned from the Viceroy’s Council on account of his 
disagreement with the Viceroy’s horrible Punjab policy of 1919. 

Referring to the Industrial Commission’s Report His Excellency 
said : — “The Secretary of State accepted the two fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying the recommendations of the Commission ; namely, 
that in the future Govonimont should play an active part in the 
industrial development of the country and should, consequently, bo 
provided with adequate administrative equipment and be forearmed 
with reliable scientific and technical advice. 

“But in order that there should be no undue delay in pushing 
ahead with practical schemes, wo did not rest with the discussion 
of fundamental principles : we proposed three specific measures for 
the purpose of dealing with the questions that were obviously most 
urgent. Those, wo considered, were — 

^'Firstly, the creation of an interim central authority for the 
])uri> 06 e of designing the now official machinery and establishing a 
system of co-operation with the Provincial Governments ; 

tSiicoTidly^ the formulation of conditions for the establishment 
of the necessary scientific services ; and 

"'Thirdly^ the iiistitulion of a system for the local purchase of 
Government stores. 

“All three proposals having boon sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, a Committee was appointed at once to advice on the best 
lines of organisit»g the chemical services, which are the most urgently 
required of those necessary to deal with our negloctod raw materials. 
It i.s hoped tlsat the lu’oposals of this Committee will be ready by 
the end of April.” (See Part TI p. 1G9) 

Turning iiexl to the position of Indians in the British Domi- 
nions, he said : — “ In a few weeks, probably. South Africa will be 
in the throes of a general election. It will only injure those whom 
wo desire to help if agitation hero forces the Indian question to 
the front as an election issue. 

“Already, by steady aiid moderate ro presentations we 
have done much to cusiiro a friendly hearing for our case. We have 
now been informed that the long-awaited Commission will probably 
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assemble about the end of Febmarjf; Sir JBergamin Bober^h sailed 
yesterday for South Africa to raprei^ent our case before the Commis^ 
sion, and we earnestly hope that his skill and experience will avail 
to effect an honourable settlement, 

‘^Meanwhile^ fresh difficulties are arising in the British East 
Africa Protectorate. As yet we know no more than what has 
appeared in the press regarding the report of the East Africa 
F^conornic Commission, This Report must not be regarded as re- 
preaouting the views of the Government of East Africa, still less of 
(ho Imperial Government, with whom the final decision will lie. 
British East Africa is not a self-governing Dominion ; and the 
position of the Government of India is, and always will be, that 
( hero is no justification in a Crown Colony or Protectorate for assign- 
ing to British Indians a status in any way inferior to that of any 
other class of His Majesty’s subiocts. With the support of the Secre- 
tary of Sta(.e we have steadily pressed this view on the Colonial 
Ofiico ; and we have asked the Secretary of State to see to it that 
Indian interests are fully represented at the forthcoming discussions 
in London between Lord Milner and the Governor of East Africa/’ 

With regard to the Fizi & British Guiana Deputations which 
were then in India seeking the help of the British GovL in India 
lo secure coolies for their Colonies, the Viceroy, as was natural, 
urged a favourable consideration for them but made the following 
platitudinous observation : — 

**lt is not the duty of India to provide labour to British Colo- 
nies. But if (he Colonies offer Indians a wider and more prosperous 
career than that which they Can look for in their own homes, then 
we should not stand in the way. Our duty then will bo to protect 
the ignorant Indian emigrant against misrepresentation, and to see 
that such guarantees are given as will safeguard his interests as a 
free settler ill the country to which he goes. We propose that a 
Committee of this Council should meet the deputations, discuss with 
them t^o conditions on which it would be possible to ro-opon emi- 
gration, and report their conclusions to the Government. Sir George 
Barnes will move a Resolution to this effect (a.® a matter of fact this 
ms moved hy Mr. Bannerjea^vide post). I would suggest that 
the Committee should be in a largo measure, if not entirely, com- 
posed of non-ofiScial Indian Members, for the question is one which 
concerns Indians alone, and we intend to be guided by the findings 
of the Committee.” 

Referring to the position ot affairs in the Border His Excellency 
said ” The Amir of Afghanistan has since the signature of the 
Treaty of Peace at Rawalpindi expressed uniformly friendly sentiments 
/n his oommuiiioations with us ; but as is known to you, he has allowed 
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a Bolshevist Mission to visit his capital and has sent an Afghan 
deputation to Moscow. An attitude such as this makes it difficult 
for us to outer into closer relations straightway. We wish 
to live on terms of friendship with her, but it is idle to outer into 
a treaty of friendship, until she has given us by her conduct proof 
that the treaty of friendship will not be a mere piece of paper, but 
a document based on the proved fact of friendliness. 

*‘0*ir border tribes have not yet recovered from the unrest 
eansed by the Afghan war. To the north of the Khybor we have 
had peace, but the younger and more excitable men of the Afridis 
have, in spite of the strength of our grip on the Khybor and of the 
efforts of their elders to restrain them, indulged in constant raids. 
We have announced to them comparatively lenient terms of sub- 
mission ; and I hope that they will before long realise the futility of 
their conduct, and that the former confidence between these tribes- 
men and our frontier officers will bo restored. The tribes of Wazi- 
ristan, the Mahsuds iri the centre and the Wazirs of the Tochi in 
the North and of Wano in the South, had committed themselves 
deeply against us during the Afghan war ; and after the conclusion 
of peace they continued their intolerable depredations on the peace- 
ful population of Bannu and Dora Ismail Khan. At the beginning 
of November a strong field force was assembled, and the terms of 
their submission wore announced to the Mahsuds and Tochi Wazirs. 
The Mahsuds rejected our terms, but ' the Tochi Wazirs accepted 
them, being deterred by our display of force in the Tochi and by 
the advance of our troops in im|)osing strength to Datta Kbel. In 
the meanwhile the Mahsuds, after being given time to remove their 
women and children, were severely bombed from the air; but 
though they were much shaken by the .bombing and though many 
individuals were anxious to submit, the tribe as a whole remained 
recalcitrant, and an advance of our troops in force became necessary. 
On the 1 8th December the Donijat- column acitvamorl from Jandola 
and was strongly opposed lo the Mahsuds and Wano Wazixs, who 
now possess plenty of modern rifles and ammunition, and large 
numbei*s of whom have been trained in our Mflitiaa in the most 
recent methods of warfare. In this fighting, while I regret to say 
that our casualties were numerous, heavy losses are known to have 
been sutfered by the enemy, and on the 29tb December the Mahsud 
jirgah came in and accepted our terms in full. But the disintegra' 
tion of the tribe is so groat that the hundreds of petty headmen 
have little authority and about a third of the tribe have continued to 
oppose our advance. This will now be maintained until the tribesmen 
^vo shown the reality of their submission by the payment of their 
fines and of the rifles which have been demanded of them.” 
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“llie pnbient is ^eed 4 tiiae io the 

w4«ti‘ ev^ -fiiitSb wUeh itopM to' wtiaMa or 
pOrition io ^ MMUttuiilliy dt ^^viKaed Stotes ttuat ,.«feii0!d .fttai 
by it* tmlftioiM asd aat' '.iMwArka of aanity awl: 
tioD agaittat the foroea of diac^er aod daaitniotion. jm India 
I aee no poonda for foaaiminii. Tbe^ niay bo idonda io 
oar aky, bii4 .idw abadoara tbay ^oaab ara n^vod by inwh tbat U 
. brl^t. bia doop conwro for Indiana wolfare in tkpao diqw of 
atroaa and otaanga Hia SS^leaty Ibo King-fimperor baa iaai^ to tbe 
IndUu) people a graeiona Proelamation. The fi^a) M^iinagOi foil 
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you will hare an oppo^wmity of aeknowle^fteiiig it wbto Hr. iHuba’a 
Beaolatiou ootnea before yoo^ The Froolatnation ewb-^ 

Hte Royal Mctaage. 

‘It ia any iatontioo to aend ny dear aon, tbe Prinoe of Waleo, 
to India next vHutar to inaugarate on my bebalf the new 
Chamber of Piiooea and the new Constitutiona in Britiah Indm. 

'Hay he find material good-will and eonfidenee inermling 
omoag those on whom will reat the future aervioe of the oountryt 
ao that aucoeaa may crown their labours and progresaive enlight- 
ment attend (heir administration. And with all my people 
1 piay to Almighty Gh)d that by Hia wiadian and under Hia 
gaidanee India may be led to greater proaperity and oonteot- 
ment and may grow to the fulnees of politieal freedom.’ 

To this we will anawer Avmi, 

After Hia Exeellency’a apeeob, Sir George Barnes laid on the' 
table a statement abOwiog the quantitfea and values of matoriaia 
eupidiad to tbe Allies and the United Kingdom daring the war at 
controlled piioea* And then there were several questiona »n d 
atiswem of.nje iflmet impcfftanoe. 

Siir Oe^ge npxt moved a Bill to amend the Pra* 

viuoiH IpaalviMaiy Aet (l907X. ^ waa resubmitted to a select etnu- 
mittee for consolidation punmaes with orders to report beftoe 
1|4 Herob. 

George Barnes then introduoed a Bill to amend the 
IntoaniSteaihjiidpB Act (1884) apd explained that Hue was intended: 
to hepose . a penalty on the master and owner of a ship fat ouyjdPg 
passengers in exeeae of the number speciied ih the eertHcefie .iiH ‘ 
rarvey. He ires followed by the CommanaH-in-Chief who {iHor 
dueed a Bill to amend the Indian Avmy Aet, (1818) to m^e ptovb 
sions for the speedy dtaposal of the moveeUb property .of penooe‘tH8e 
31 
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aie misaing in the same way that the property of the hilled are 
dealt with. 

Mr. Shaft then introduced a Bill to modify certain provisjons ol 
the United Provinces Town Improvement Act and explained 
the Bill had been prepared at the request of the Government of 
the United Provinces on the lines of the Calcutta Improvement Aet 

(1911). This concluded the formal business of the Council. 

» 

The First Resolution 
Mr. S. Sinha then moved : — 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General in 
Council that he may be pleased to transmit, through the proper 
channel, to His Majesty the King-Emperor the following bum- 
ble representation : — ‘That this Council begs leave to tender to 
His most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor its dutiful homage 
and loyal devotion and to express its sense of profound grate- 
fulness for the Royal Proclamation issued by His Majesty on the 
memorable occasion of his having given his Royal assent to the 
Government of India Bill, guide in future the policy of His 
Majesty’s officers to oiiable the Indian nation to attain full 
responsible Government and full political freedom as an equal 
member of the British Commonwealth.” 

Pelioitous speeches were delivered by both sides, official and 
non-official, excepting a jarring note raised by Mr. Banerjee who 
was sorry that Mr. Montagu and others in connection with the 
Reforms were not thanked as well. The resolution was supported 
by a large number of non-official Members and Mr. Baneijea’s point 
was resented on the ground of its introducing party-politics in such 
mere loyalty resolution which was, however, passed unanimously. 

Delhi — I'lbrmry 1920. 

^ Ihe Council met again on February 4th. Alter some unimportant 
interpellations Mr. Shaft moved that the new Census Bill be 
referred to Select Committee and Sir George Barnes introduced the 
Indian Steam Vessels Act Amendment Bill. The Bill to ooiieolidate 
and the law relating to Governihint Seouritiets was moved 

by Mr. Hailey and referred to a Select Committee. 

^r William Vincent next moved that the Charitable and Religi- 
ous Trusts Act be referred to a Select Committee. Mr. Chanda sup- 
t^rfeed by Pundit Malaviya, opposed and moved an amendment that 
the awtion do stand over till mi, on the ground that some of the 
more Provincid Governments had opposed it and that the 

Local Councils were the more appropriate bodies for passing such a 
meaBuee. » « «. 
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The m^ority of noc-offioial member^j howeveri were in feyoor of 
Sir William Yinoent’a motion, for, the mismanagement of religious 
tnists in India ^ were becoming a great scandal and could no longer 
be tolerated. Sir WiUiam’s motion was passed by 36 voting against 
2. The Workmen's Breach of Contract Amendment' Bill was then 
moved and referred to a Select Committee by Sir William Vincent. 

Mr. S. N. Baneiji then moved : — ‘^Tbat a Committee be appoint- 
ed to examine the scheme of colonisation w faith the deputation from 
British Guiana desired to put forward and also to meet the deputa- 
tion from Fizi which had arrived in India, and to any proposals which 
they had to put forward, and to report thereon and mi9.ke recom- 
mendations to the Government of India." This proposal. gave rise to 
a considerable discusaion on the position of Indians abroad. 

The motion should have been made by Sir G. Barnes, but Govern- 
ment thought it expedient to have it moved by a non-official to give 
it an air of Indian support. There was, however, a strong objection 
from the Indian members, excepting Mr. Banner ji's friends, and a 
chorus of indignation was raised by Pundit Malaviya, Mr. Patel and 
Mr. Khaparde. Mr. Sinha moved an amendment that the Committee 
proposed should examine the report generally on the status and 
position of His Majesty's Indian subjects in all the British Colonies. 
The official and European members strongly opposed the amendment 
and supported the original motion of Mr. Banerji. Mr. Khaparde 
moved an amendment that the credentials of these deputations, 
whether they were bona-fide representatives of their Govts, or 
merely interested planters, be examined ;^t was accepted along with 
Mr. Banerji's resolution which was passed. {For the IUp)ri of this 
Committee, see pp, SS^S^SiO), 

Dnlhi — February 11, 1920, 

The proceedings opened by several questions being asked and 
the replies elicited that Government wore not prepared to reduce 
Bailway fare to pre-war rate, and that Government could not allow 
the whole council to consider the Rules that were being framed 
under the New Reform Act inspitu of vehement protests of the 
Indian Members. 

Sir George Lowndes presented the Select Committee's report 
on the Provincial Insolvency Bill and Mr, Shafi that on the Census 
Bill, Then followed in quick succession the passing of the Indian 
Steam Ships Bill, the Bill to amend the Indian Army Act, 1911 ; 
and the Bill to modify the Uifited Provinces Town Improvement 
Act, 1919. Sir William next moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 and explained that tfae object 
of the Bill was to abolish the present system under which Tariff 
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duties are levied on certain fireamfu and, ports tbece<d and to inito' 
titute a general advalorem duty of 30 per cent, on all 'totidto 
mentioned in entry 46 of the Act subjeot to a nuhnom mto iaL^ 
case of the first eight articleSf all relalung to.fireayme and th^,,piHto»' 
The Bill was introduced without comment. 

The Dacca Univairily BitL 

Mr. Shafi then rose and moved that the Dacca University 
be referred to a Select Committee of eleven members. In the ooim - 
of his speech he said he was greatly struck with the poesiliili^ea 
of Dacca as a University centre. The present'buildinfis there would 
be extremely suitable for University purposes. During his three 
weeks stay in Calcutta be found his confidence in the broad-minded* 
ness of the educational circles in Calcutta was not-misplaced fuid that 
there was no opposition to the scheme. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Baneijea while offering a cordial welcome 
objected to the question of communid representaion which found 
a place in the Bill and he thought that the contrcd was largely 
official and he would add to the Faculties of Arte, Economy and 
Law also those of Medicine, EngineerTng and Agriculture. 

Nawab Nawab Ali Chandhri in a lengthy speech approved of the 
University but said it did not go far enough to satisfy the 
aspirations of the Mahomedans of Eastern Dshgal. Mr. Sastri 
said that all sections of the community welcomed the University. 
But he deprecated generally the extension of communid represen- 
tation in educational areeih. But if it was absolutely essential in 
the case of the Dacca University it must be temporary. He strongly 
advocated the appointment of expert professors from all parts of the 
world and condemned the proposed recruitment rules laid down 
for professors. Sir Dinsbaw Wacha thought his Mahopiedan friends 
were rather narrow-minded and be agreed with Messrs. Sa^i and 
Sanaa. His idea of a University was thdt it should be » temple 
of free thought. Ho could not support tbo idea of a University of 
this nature. 

Pundit Mainviya while welcoming the University (bought that 
Arts, Science and Law should be added to the faculties and the 
University be modernised. The restraints imposed upon 
University authorities wore too severe. With regard to commaiMl 
representation be admitted that Mahomedans had not bad all dto; 
representation they deserve, but they all wanted Dacca tobSf'lt^" 
model University. After other speakers bad spoken Mr, Shafi-to ' 
reply said that all the points raised would be carefully eousidgro^'.'' 
in the Select Committee and it would be premature for him to sa^ i- 
more. With regard to communal representation he said be was. 
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gurprind to find tfato |k^ nllild iMai;. H<i thought tiie fiinda 
(M)ioiSi;ott|r fa»vt heeq lom tAiiF^Uo tg 

oomaobt^, df Shotpro Bengal and dnw attention to the rnlee and 
rei^ldii^Oimid tbt 'Hibda TTnivexaitgf. The Pnnd^" olueeted to the 
attacking upon him and twioe endeaTowraid to interrapt but 
Mr. Shi^ iptooeeded to atronglF defend communal repreeeatatlen. 
Another qnegtioa was the non-affiliatteo of mdoggilcoUegefl.with 
the Daoea 09 jveni^. This principle the Qoverammit had accepted 
arid would hot depart from. . Motion to submit the Bill to Seleet 
Committee waa then passed. 

Mr. B. N. Saanha then moved that "the headquaitere vk the 
Government of India be pennanently located in one place and tlmt 
a suitable centre, if nectary, be selected for the purpose." He 
moved this resolution bectmse the Reform Bill and the new couditions 
rendered this matter necessary. It was only a matter of timu when 
the people of India would be enabled to settle their own ctemestic 
details. New Council buildings would be required and it was a 
question of whether there should be one or two capitals, fie aigued 
that the convenience d the members of Council most be considered. 
There were other centres far more convenient than Simla and Delhi. 
The whole question of site should be reconsidered. Simla was 
impossible as a capital for the Madras Presidency and other remote 
parts of India. It was essential to fix. the capital where there was 
public odnion and life, even at the loss of efficiency owing to 
climate, fie then urged some site being selected in the Central 
Provinces as a new capital purely for the sake of eonvenienoe. 

Mr. Chanda moved as an amendment that for the words 
"permauentely located in one place and that a suitable centre 
may, if necessary, be selected for the purpose" the wwds “be located 
in Calcutta sul^ect to such modification if one of the old pratdce 
according to which the Government of India are in Calcutta during 
certain months of the year and otherwise as may be' considered 
necessary or desirable by the Government" be substituted. 

Mr. Chanda made a strong speech in favour of the eapitte 
being again moved to Calcutta, fie quoted many old arguments in 
support of his opinion, said both Hindus and Mabomedaos ngarded 
Delhi as a city of tombs, and pointed to the Victoria Memorial fUll 
at Calcutta as a fitting place for the new Parliament. 

Mr. S. Sinha said he was Unconvinced that either the piotl^' 

, <» j^ uteeudmsmt wika aqoeiMiwy. The question changing ^ 
cte^ (eve# . few <irhan did hot home wHMn^praetical politics, fie 
' held «o. case had fawn made wut add 'he nob recomteend C^ot^, 
ae a plaea fw Governimiit to reside in afl the yc|W rwnd. fie . 
<W9osed ^ notitei* 
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Delhi 18th^ Fehrua/ry IdiO 

The Council adjourned at* this point till the 18th when ^isoueefon 
was resumed on Mr. Sarma^s motion. A lot of talk, not tf entail 
part of which was humourous, was indulged in over an imposiuble 
question but the long debate showed that the great volume Of 
opinion in the Council including official opinion was against, Delhi 
as head-quarters. Several amendmente were proposed, none too seri- 
ously perhaps, and then withdrawn, while Sir W. Vincent on behalf 
of Government pointed out that the question had been decided by 
the King and without bis sanction the point could not be re- opened. 
He gave some points in favour of Delhi and said that Government 
could, not accept the resolution as that would indicate that Govt, 
was wavering in its decision. Mr. Sarma's resolution was lost. 

Tht Council met again next day, Feb. 19th. Mr. S. Sihba then 
briefly moved that there should be a publication of the Patna series 
of the law reports containing the decisions of the High Court at 
Patna as in the case of all other chartered High Courts. Sir George 
Lowndes said that Government could not start this publication for 
various reasons, but they hoped to be able to do so in April 1921, 
Mr. Sinha then withdrew his resolution. 

^ Mr. Sinha next proposed that a ‘‘mixed committee of non- 
officials and officials should be appointed to consider and report on 
rte expediency of assimilating the rules of pratice of the various 
High Courts in regard to the administration of criminal justice 
and other matters’* in order to bring all the H. Courts in line. Mr, 
Sinha said his proposal was strongly supported by the Bar of the 
various courts and spoke at length^on his motion. Mr. Chanda 
supported him. Sir William Vincent drew attention to the 
conditions under which the rules of High Courts were now 
framed. He felt Mr. Sinha’s resolution would be keenly resented 
by the courts. He certainly did not wish the Government of 
India to be* bitterly attacked by the High Courts and he depra- 
ved the raising of any controversy between High Courts and the 
Government. Mr. Sin ha’s suggestion would place the Government of 
India in an impossible position. Mr. Sinha argued that the 
Committee would not have the terrible effect the Home Member 
indicated ; if he agreed, however, to send the papers of this debate to 
the Hon. Judges, he would withdraw his resolution. Sir William 
Vincent said he would do this and the resolution was then 
withdrawn. 

Imperial Preference 

Sir George Barnes then moved that a Committee consisting of 
Sir Claude Hill, Messrs. Mantley, Sarma, Crum, Paton and Sapru, 
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Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Sit Zottkat Eban, Sir Fusulbhoy 
Currimbboy, Bu Sica Natb Boy, Sir Gaogadbar Obitniria' and 
biouielf aboold examine tbe statUtioa and report vbetber it in 
adviuble or not to apply to tbe Indian euetmna titfiff a ayateoifd- 
preferesce of goods of empire origin. He etdd tbe reason for 
raising this tbotny and diffioult question was because tbe {ninciple 
of Imperial preference bad recently been adopted by tbe United 
Kingdom Gtovernment. If India accepted tbe principle of Imperid' 
l»referenee tbe excise duty on cotton piece-goods must be totally 
abolished. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy thought this resolution should 
have been brought on the lines of the Industries Conference (see A. 
B, 19110) in Bombay and moreover, that it should have been delayed 
until the enlarged Council was in being. He would be a strong 
supporter of Imperial preference if it would be useful for India. 

Mr, Patel maintained that India was purely a proteotkinist 
country and he did not understand why the Government had now 
developed a taste for Imperial preference. Mr. Patel asked : Even 
if tbe policy of Imperial Preference were adopted, with whom was 
India going to deal 1 Should India give any sort of preference to 
South Africa and East Africa who have made themselves prominently 
known as an^i-Indians t Could the Union Governments expect good 
office at the hands of Indians whose brothers were wretchedly and 
most deplorably treated in their respective Governments. Unless 
India was a self-governing partisan of the British Empire and unless 
fiscal autonomy was granted to India, this resolution could not be 
safely adopted. 

At this juncture Mr. Crum said it was not easy to separate tbe 
question of fiscal policy from Imperial preference. He understood 
that Sir George Barnes had collected a mass of papers and figures 
for the proposed Committee. He thought the suggested Committee 
would be useful if the scope of tbe resolution was enlarged so 
as to embrace the best methods of considering the future fiscal policy 
of Iitdia. Mr. Khaparde wondered why this question was brought 
up at the moment. He enquired who bad asked for it, and he 
opposed it. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Mr. Satma and Mr. Patou cordially 
supported Mr. Crum's amendment. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha approved the proposal of a Committee 
but the country must be fully consulted and the decision of the 
Committee could not be final or binding on the Government, On 
the whole he wished the thorny question had not been raised. 

Sir George Barnes accepted Mr. Crum’s ame|idment and said 
that all that GbveVhment proposed was a prdimina^ survey of the 
question, The vestdotion was then put and carried as ameinded .' 
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RdBmw Rl#lil 'i; , 

Mr. next moved that aChmunfiteo of Ml (the. noiHil^^. 

membere of the Coaooil sfamild ooi]8ider4Dd report on t^rn'ralee^lm' 
tegulationt framed and to be framed ondef the OovornBeat it' 
India Act 1919. He condemned the poUcgr of “rally the modeMiee^ 
and hoped that secrecy should be avoided and that some official 
would also help and give information when it was neoasedryii. 
Mr. Chanda supported. - ' 

Sir William Marris said an Informal Committee had already -ibht 
through the matter. The non-official members would bear witoetilio 
the friendly attitude of the Government of India He ptrt :‘ite 
the plea that he could not ask the Council to scrap their horsea^ln tbe 
middle of the stream. He thought the small committee now eittif^ 
was quite lari^ enough ; it was thoroughly representative and got 
through work without waste of time. He explmned to the Council 
some of the difficulties they were faced with and how necessary it 
was to forge ahead in order to be in time for the Prince of WMes’ 
visit. Mr. Khaparde’s motion was a constitutkuial innovation for 
which there was no authority. 

Mr. Patel asked for the names of the Infonaat Committee. 
He thought the Council should elect it in any case. He could not 
understand this remarkable secrecy. This was not the way to 
make the Reforms a success. He put in a strong claim hr 
non-officials to select their own candidates for this kind of work. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Baneijee said he was on tbe CommUtw 
and that both Sir William Marris and Mr. Muddiman had. An 
behalf of the Qcvernment treated all their (non*offioials) suggestions 
with the utmost deference and conciliation. 

Mr. Sinha said he was also a member of tbe Committee and 
the Government had accepted many of their suggestionst He would 
have preferred to have been elected instead pf selected, but he spoke 
stoongly of the friendly attitude of tbe Government. He oi^iosCd 
Mr. Khaparde’s motion which was eventually lost by Govt, votet^" 

Delhi— mh Fa, mo 

On tbe Council reassembling on the 80tfa Feb. Mr. Hnfey 
presented the report of the Select Committee on tiie Bill: 
solidato and amend the law relating to Government Securities. 

Mr. Sinha next proposed tlmt “a mixed Committee-be apppibt'- 
ed whioh .should formulate, a. scheme, for the amalgunatiOo . m . 
tl^. Oriya, spaakiog tracts administered by Madnu^ and 

tliwCeub^ Provu»et with the existing Orissa division ofBehair 
aftd nrimn/* l^itsjaof Kaniks warmly supported the motsou. 
Mr. BauAiyea wisi^ the resclution had been broader in its eeo^ 
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General Statement of the Bevenoe and expenditure ohar^ed to 
Revenue of the Government of India, in India and in Enj^and. 
(Calculated at Be. 16 
BEVRNUIIi. 


Revised Budget 
Estimate. Estimate. 
1919-1920. 1920-1921. 


Principal Heads of Revenue — 


in 100£ 

in lOOX 

Land Revenue 


. 22,090,8 

23,797,8 

Opium .... 


. 2,990,8 

2,942,0 

. Salt 


. 3,764,0 

4,488,4 

Stamps .... 


. 7,223,1 

7,607,6 

Excise . . , . 


. 12,762,3 

13,674,0 

Customs . 


. 14,919,5 

17,009,7 

Income Tax . 


. 16,771,0 

11,390,4 

Other Heads . 


. .6.046,7 

6,169,8 

Total PuiNcirAL Heads 

. 86,647,2 

86,979,6 

Interest . ; • 

« • 

. 4,380,1 

4,016,6 

Post and Telegraphs . 

• * 

. ' 6,996,8 

6,184,2 

hAint ..... 

• • 

. 1,669,7 

679,6 

Beoeipts by Civil Departments 

• • 

. 2,157,4 

2,079.6 

Miscellaneous 

■ • 

. 1,862,8 

6,276,8 

Railways : Net Receipts 

• • 

. 21,607,3 

21,774,7 

Irrigation .... 

• 4 

. 6,843,6 

6,946,2 

Other Public Works . 

« ■ 

. 363,6 

371,3 

Military Beoeipte 

* • 

7.141.6 

1.619,8 

Total Reverb 

. 136,670.0 

134,826.9 


TOTAL 

. 1 '‘6,644,1 

134,826,9 


Geneml StaUmeofc of tho Berenne aod Expenditore ^rged to Bore* 
na« of the Gtoveraiaant of India, in India and in England—oontd. 

^ (Calculated at Be. 16 ">^1.) 

SlTPBNDITUEB. 


Bevieed Budget 

Estimate, Estimate, 
1919-1920. 1920-1921. 
in 100£ in 100£ 

Direct Demands on the Bevenues 12,162,8 13,690,1 

Interest ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 8,934,2 8,192.6 

Posts and Telegraphs 4,726.3 6,073,6 

Mint ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 366,2 268,2 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments. 26,846,0 28,296,0 

Misoellaneous Civil Charges 6,498,2 8,614,7 

Famine Belief and Insurance 1,248,1 1,000,0 

Bailways : Interest and Misoellaneous Charges 14,690,2 16,284,1 

Irrigation ••• ••• 4,231,2 4,390,4 

Other Public Works — 6,909,0 9,104,1 

Military Services 60,091,6 Jlj6I9j^ 

Total Expenditure, Imp. & Pbovinoial 146,691.8 136,422,1 

.,4dd~Provincial Surpluses : that is, portion 
of allotments to Provincial Governments 
not epent by them in the year. 767,3 

Deduct — Provincial Deficits : that is, portion 
M Provincial Expenditure defrayed 
from Provincial Balances. 705,0 

Total Expenditure charged to Bbvbnue 146,644,1 132,311 ,1 
Surplus ••• •••• 

146,644,1 134,826,9 


> TOTAl 


ess 



THE EXISTING INDIAN RUPEE WANS 

(A) NO N-TliaRMIXABLIg LOANS. 

I 2 

Half-yoftrly 

Name of loan. Date of pay- 

ment of interest. 

1. 3-half % loan of 1842-43 Ist Feb. k 1st Aug 

2. 3-half % loan of 1851-55 80 June & 81 Dec. 

3. S-half % loan of 18G5 Ut May & Ut Nov, 

4. 3-half % loan of 1879 16 Jan. & 16 July, 

5. 3 % loan of 1896-97 30 June & 31 Dec. 

Repayable not before ‘ ***' 

13th Dec. 1920, and 

6. S-half % loan of 1900-01 30 June & 31 Dec. thereafter at the op- 31,29,78 

tion of Govt, after 
3 montlis’ notice. 


3 

Conditions of 
repayment. 
(Unless otherwise 
stated, repayment 
will be at par.) 

Repayable at the op- 
tion of Govt, after 
3 months’ notice. 

) 


Amount out- 
standing on 
Sep, 30th, 
1920. 

In 1000 Bs. 
20,84,34 
29,35,68 
34,00,94 
3,61,03 

/* OK 


1.4% Terminable 
Loan of 1916-16, 
2. 4 % Conversion 
Loan of 1916-17. 


2 . f 3. 6 % War 

^ ^ ; Loan, 1929-47. 
*12 ! 4.5-lialI% War 
\ Bonds, 1920.* 

3 g 5. 6-half % War 

'-BoimIs, 1922.* 


P< • 


^2 



f 6. 6-half % War 
I Bonds, 1921.*t 
i 7. 5.half % War 
Bonds, 1923.*t 
^ 8. S-half % War 
Bonds, 1926 
9. 5-half % War 
Bonds, 1928.*t 


1919-10. 5 % Loan, 
1946-66.* 


Total 1,25,68,92 

(n) Tbbmina^blb loans. 


3 Ist May, and 

Not befor(» 30 Nov *20 k 

In 1000 Be. 
4,99,80 

80th Nov. 

not later than 30Nov*23 


Ist April and 

Not before 1 Oct. 1931 

9,90,01 

1st Oct. 

and not later than 1 


15th Feb. and 

Oct. 19.36. 

Not before 15 Aug *29 & 

24,62,10 

15th Aug. 

not later tlian I5Aug*47 


15th Feb. and 

On the I6tli Ang. 1920. 

2,79,13 

I5th Aug. 

15th Feb. and 

On the I5th Aug. 1922. 

ni28,79 

15tli Aug. 

15th March and 

On tlio 75 th Sep. 1921. 

15,73,56 

15th Sep. 

15th March and 

On the T6th Sep. 1923. 

2,14,70 

16th Sep. 

*■ 

16th March and 

[At Rs. 103 %] on the 

4,17,36 

15th Sep. 

75th Sep. 1926. 


16th March and 

[At Rs. 106 %] on the 

26,06,08 

15th Sep. 

I5th Sep. 1928. 


15th April and 

At par not earlier than 

21,22,01 

loth Oct. 

I6tb Oct. 1946 and 


not later than 15 th 
Oct, 1965. 

Total 

1,^1,93,76 


N, B.* — The interest on the loans marked* is exempt from income-tax but 
not from super -tax. 

t These Bonds will be accepted at par during their currency, as the equiva- 
lent of cash for the purpose of subscription to any future long term loan, what- 
ever its rate of interest may be. 



Financial Statement 

of the year 1920'"21 

Speech of the Hon'ble W. M. Hailey 

“I shall deal first with the facts and figures of the financial 
year now drawing to a close. While for our partner nations in the 
great War it has been a year of demobilisation, a ^ear in which 
they have been able to devote their efforts to making a beginning 
in the reorganisation of their social and industrial forces, we have 
had troubles of our own which, if small in comparison with what 
Europe has endured during the last four years, have nevertheless 
had a dominant influence on our finances. But for the Afghan 
war and Wasiristan campaign, there was nothing in the history 
of the year which would have been likely to disturb our budget 
anticipations. Scarcity conditions, resulting from the monsoon 
failure of 1918, persisted through the earlier months of 1919, and 
before June famine had been formally declared in twelve ^itish 
districts and certain Native States. But though the urea affected 
by the scarcity was unusually wide, the maximum number of persons 
on famine relief was less than one-tenth of the number on relief 
in 1900, All apprehension of really severe famine conditions 
was relieved on the arrival of the monsoon. Somewhat late in 
coming and at first ill-distributed, it declared itself in strength 
towards the end of July and finally gave a rainfall such as India 
bad not seen for many years past. It is true that, though the 
monsoon relieved the immediate actual scarcity, it did little to 
reduce the prevailing and widespread stringency due to high prices, 
which has caused and is still causing great distress to all classes on 
fixed wages and fixed incomes. We have witnessed the inevitable 
reaction in strikes ai^ threatened strikes throughout the country ; 
the tempcffary provision made in the shape of allowances to lower 
paid Qovernment servants has already added seriously to our 
expenditure, and both the Imperial and Provincial Governments 
have had to include in the figures for the coming year large 
provision for the revision of their subwdinate estabUshments. 
But if many of the poorer classes were suffering from the stress 
of prices, the general economic conditions were undoubtedly 
favourable to trade. Witb.^ the gradmd improvement in freightage 
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and traffic facilities both imports and exports have increased. 
There has been a marked improvement in the balance of trade in 
favour of India. That balance in the first nine months of the 
year amounted to 64 crnrcs as against 35 in the previous year, 
and an adverse balance of 6 crores in 1917. A further proof of 
the growing prosperity, and a clear evidence of the extent to which 
India has accumulated capital during the war, was afforded by 
the remarkable growth of company flotations during the year. We 
may take somewhat divergent views of some aspects of this extensive 
flotation of capital issues ; for the present I only adduce it as 
encouraging evidence of India’s increased interest in the economic 
use of money and her obvious ability to finance an era of industrial 
(?x])ansion. 

“Up to this poini, with the exception of the strain caused 
l)y the Afghan war and the inicrnal pressure of high prices, the 
financial history of the year has presented no usual features. 
There is, however, another .side to the narrative of more peculiar 
interest to-day, and one with which I know the Council will wish 
that I should deal in some detail : I mean the history of currency 
and exchange during the year. Wo fortunately had no such 
violent currency crisis as that which Lord Mestoii described so 
graphically last year, Though wo have used up the great bulk 
of the bullion secured to us by the Pittman Act, and which saved 
us from inconvertibility last year, we have now a reasonably strong 
holding of silver coin. In October it stood at 35 crores, the highest 
since 1916; it stands to-day at over 28 crores. Strong as our 
holdings are, we shall not be in calm water till we can be assured 
of laying our hands on fresh Bupplies to replenish the gradual 
process of absorption now taking idace — a difficult matter in the 
present state of the world’s markets. Wo have, therefore, reluctantly 
been obliged to retain the restrictions on the free encashment 
of notes at our district treasuries; and to maintain the check on 
the movement of silver by train. But if the silver position has 
not caused us any great anxiety, the movement of exchange has 
been of engrossing interest during the year. Lord Meston explained 
last year how the rise in exchange folio v^d the breaking away of 
silver from its pre-war level. That process has continued, and 
the further changes which have been made in the rates for Council 
Drafts have as before been dictated by the threat of a heavy loss 
OTJ coinage and the danger to our silver currency caused by the 
premium on the export of rupees. 

The closing fortnight of the last financial year introduced 
a new factor into the problem, which has rapidly grown to dominate 
every other feature. In March last official support of the American 
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Exchange with England was withdrawn : the dollar exchange, 
weighted down by the indebtedness of Europe and the balance 
of trade against her, commenced to fall ; and the American price 
of silver ceased to be the one dominating factor in determining 
the rupee sterling exchange. The rate at which India could acquire 
silver for coinage no longer depended solely on the price of silver 
in dollars, but was adversely affected by the smaller number of 
dollars that could be obtained for the pound sterling. Moreover, 
the rising price of silver itself received a new impetus early in the 
current year through the removal in May of control in America. 
The lower exchange value in America of the pound sterling, and 
the rapid rise in the price of silver in American currency, necessarily 
entailed the rising of the exchange value of the rupee, if we 
were not to see our silver coins smuggled out of the country and 
our currency notes made inconvertible. In May the rate for 
Council Drafts, which had remained stationary at Is, 6d. for over 
a year, advanced to 1^. Sd. and this was followed by further rises 
till in December the rate stood at 2.^. 4d. 

'‘To counteract as far as possible inconvenience to trade from 
the instability of exchange. Council and Sterling Drafts have been 
offered for sale as freely as our ^resources in India or at home, as 
the case may be, have permitted. During the first nine months 
of the year the demand (or Councils persisted with varying degrees 
of urgency, until January when a complete reversal of the position 
occurred. The Currency Committee had just completed their 
sittings and their conclusions were awaited. The export trade at 
the lime was not urgently calling for finance, and the uncertainty 
as to the future led a number of remitters to take advantage of 
the 2s, 4d, rate then prevailing. A demand for Sterling Drafts 

arose and during January Keverse Councils 1o the extent of five and 
half millions were sold. This recital of the chang(3S which the 
year 1919 has witnessed in the exchange value of the rupee brings 
me to a consideration of the new orientation which has recently 
been given to our policy, with the acceptance by the Secretary 
of State of the recommendations of the Indian Currency Committee. 
We have accepted without qualification the Committee's conclusions, 
which are substantially on the linos which wo ourselves recommen- 
ded in October last. It is possible that the Secretary of State’s 
decisions on certain of the Committee’s ‘recommendations may 
bo the subject of disouWon or legislation in this Council. For 
the present, I will merely indicate the two outstanding features 
of the Committee’s, recommendations ; these are, firstly, the linking 
of the rupee to gold, and secondly, the adoption of a ratio therefor 
equivalent to one-tenth of the gold contents of the sovereign. 
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*'0n the first point, I think it may fairly be said that there; 
is a strong body of opinion that the Committee's ooncInsioQ was 
inevitable. Linked to sterling, the rupee would share^ with the 
latter all its fluctuation of fortune. Every rise of prices in sterling- 
using countries would inevitably, by the mechanical linking of the 
rupee to the pound, communicate to this country the same shrinkage 
in the purchasing power of money and until sterling regained its 
parity with gold, India would be saddled with an unstable and 
fluctuating standard of value. We should continue to share with 
the United kingdom all the evils of inflated prices. It would be 
impossible to give any definite gold value to the rupee, or to say 
what amount of silver a rupee could purchase in America ; while 
restrictions on the movements of the precious metaU would have to 
be continued indefinitely. 

‘‘As regards the second point, the actual rate to be adopted for 
the ratio between the rupee and gold, the matter is more controver- 
sial : and fears have been expressed in some quarters that the rate 
of Bs. 10 to the gold content of the sovereign is too high, and may 
inflict iiijuiy upon our export trade. I will only emphasise two 
considerations, bearing on the choice between a high and low rate, 
which seem to me to outweigh all others. The first is that, if the 
high prices now prevailing in most foreign countries are to be thought 
into relation with Indian prices on an exchange basis for the rupee 
at anything approchaing the old level of Is. then the conse- 

quences to the people of this country would be little short of 
disastrous j the present level of internal prices would be stereotyped, 
or as is more probable, would advance to heights even now un- 
thought of. The interests of the many millions of consumers in 
India, whose margin of subsistence is as the best none too large, 
must come before those of any other class. Secondly, a return to a 
low exchange would very seriously imperil all chance of maintaining 
the convertibility of the note issue. If the ru\ioo wore linked on to 
gold at a rate of 15 rupees to the gold content of a sovereign, it 
would be impossible to maintain our silver curroncy unless the price 
of silver in America remained below 92 cents. At 10 rupees to the 
sovereign we can purchase silver and coin rupees therefrom up to an 
Amerioaij price of 138 cents, which is well above the melting point 
of the currency of almost every other country, 

‘‘Unfortunately (and I come now tq^ the fact which will be 
ii prominent in the minds of the Council and the public to-day in 
this connection because the result of the working of these theories is 
perhaps of more interest than the actual theories themselves), at 
about the time the Report was published the dollar-sterling exchange 
which had already fallen heavily, took a further downward plunge, 
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In these circnsmtaaces, the linkitigirf tbexapee to gold.neeeMaitly 
eause its exohaiige Tsloe M expressed in sterling to rise sovmsI 
penee. The demand for lleverse Coanoils became unprecedentedly 
great and the exchange markets could have absorbed oonsideraUy 
more than the £ 11 million of Reverse Councils which we sold during 
February. This fact resulted in a considerable divergence between 
the gold rate at which, following the Currency Committee’s poliey, 
we have been selling Reverse Conneils at the actual market rate. 
Speculators and profiteers have not been alow to take advantage of the 
situation. The effect of the heavy remittances made, aoeompanied 
by a sudden attempt to realise assets, was sensibly to tighten 
money. The present situation is one that requires caution in hand- 
ling, and we have been in continuous communication with the 
Secretary of State in the matter. The general lines of the legisla- 
tive measures which with the sanction of the Council we propose 
to take, have been explained in a public announcement made on 
February the 2Srd. The object of these measures is to provide, for 
the continued sale of Reverse Councils with the minimum embarrass- 
ment to the market through the withdrawal of funds, and I do not 
think I need say any more on the subject on the present occasion. 
But I must add a warning that a prolonged continuance . of the 
present conditions would inevitably react upon our whole ways and 
programme for next year, which is now, by reason of its very magni- 
tude, far more dependent than formerly upon Indian money condi- 
tions. 

“This account of the course of exchange, and of the measures 
which have now been taken to adjust our poliey to the changed 
conditions of the time, brings me to a macter which is of consider- 
able importance in dealing with our .revised estimates and our 
budget anticipations and to which 1 must devote some explanation. 
Our accounts have throughout the year continued to be kept on a 
Is, 4d. basis and the Secretary of State has decided that, for the 
purpose of this Financial Statement, the conversion of rupees into 
sterling and vice versa should be effected at the old level. This 
results in a number of complications, particularly as regards our 
capital and remittance transactions, to which I shall refer in due 
course. In order that the Council may judge of the aspect of our 
budget on the 2s. basis, which the Secretary of State has decided 
to adopt for all our accounts and statistics with effect from the Ist 
April next, I have had a separate statement prepared showing the 
budget estimates of revenue and expenditure for the next year as 
recast on the new basis. The matter with which I am more imme- 
diately concerned is the method by which we propose in the revised 
and budget estimates to treat our gain by exchange. We estimate 
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that during the current year the uet gain, that is, the gain after 
deducting the loss on rupee coinage and on gold purchases, 
acquisitions and sales, will amount to rupees eleven and three 
fourth crores. 

“Now it will be at once obvious to Hon'ble Members that in 
this “gain” there is a great element of artificiality, and that it 
would not be correct to assume that whenever our accounts show 
a gain on exchange this represents a real accretion to our resources, 
for the so-called gain we obtain every time we transfer a million 
pounds to the Home Treasury is liable to be turned into a loss 
if the amount has to be retransferred to India. There are, how- 
ever, certain of our operations, the exchange gain in respect of 
which we are entitled to regard as real and permanent. Most of 
our capital outlay on railways consists of purchase of machinery 
and stores in Europe or America. We have decided therefore, in 
view of the large sums involved, that our capital accounts should 
properly get the benefit of the higher rate of exchange prevailing. 
Accordingly, out of our total gains by exchange of Bupees eleven 
and three fourth crores in the current year, Bupees seven and 
one fourth crores will be credited to the railway, irrigation and Delhi 
capital accounts. 

“There remains, then, rupees four aud half crores to be dealt 
with, and when considering how this should be treated, we are met by 
another fact of capital importance. The definite abandonment for 
accounts purposes of the Is. 4d. rate, and the adoptions therefore 
ef a rate of 2s. to the rupee, will result in our accounts showing, 
what, after all, is merely an accomplished fact, a serious capital loss 
on our sterling holdings, more particularly on those which form the 
sterling portion of the Paper Currency Reserve, Without entering 
here into the details on which the calculation is based, I may say 
that the deficiency in our Paper Currency Reserve, assuming a 
revaluation on a 28. basis, may ultimately amount to nearly 
Es. 40 crores. 

“I wish to emphasise very strongly that the making up of this 
deficiency is not a matter which can be postponed indefinitely, or 
can be regarded as of the theoretical rather than of practical impor- 
tance. Quito apart from any question as to our legal responsibilities 
under the Paper Currency Act, the circulation of our currency notes 
rests ultimately upon public confidence, and we cannot contemplate 
with equanimity a position in which the amount of the securities 
held in the Reserve is patently insufficient to cover the circulation. 
The importance of adopting speedy measures to supply this defici- 
ency is obvious ; it is equally obvious that this object should have 
the first call upon the gain by exchange, seeing that they are both 
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due to one and the same cause. After consultation with the Seo* 
retary of State, we have decided to earmark the residue of the 
current year’s exchange gain, amounting to Bc4 and half crores, for 
meeting this deficiency, 

“1 have now finished with the greater part of the technical 
matter and I now come to an account of our actual incomings and 
outgoings. 

“I will first deal with the ordinary heads of revenue and 
expenditure. In framing his estimate of revenue for the current 
year, Lord Meston was faced with a very obscure situation ; but ho 
took an optimistic view ; and events have justified his optimism. 
Both Railways and Customs show a response to the improved 
economic conditions of the year ; and income-tax has also exceeded 
our budget expectations. The net result will be that our Imperial 
revenue will he RL35 and half crores against an estimated total 
of 1, 29 and half crores. Our ordinary heads of expenditure (exclu- 
ding for the moment the Military Services) will show a nearly 
corresponding excess. Taking the whole ordinary expenditure 
(excluding Military) the total will amount to B69 crores against 
an anticipated total of R64 erdros : and the position as between 
revenue and expenditure is a great tribute to the accuracy of the 
estimates prepared last year by Lord Meston and Mr. Howard. It 
is when we come to take count of the figures of Military expendi- 
ture that the result assumes an aspect entirely contrary to their 
anticipations. They expected a surplus of £600,000 : I have to 
announce a deficit of £14 and one third million. The Budget 
provide for a total military expenditure of £41 and one fourth 
million, which included £8 and three fourth million, the net result 
being an excess of no less than £15 and three fourth million. That 
is a result for which, 1 know, the Council will to some extent be 
prepared, but which nevertheless requires some justification. 

“in presenting the Military estimates for the current year, it 
was assumed that the year 1919-20 would be one of demobilisation. 
Unfortunately, as the Council are well aware, this anticipation has 
not been realised. We wore compelled not only to postpone the 
disbandment of considerable bodies of additional troops which were 
raised in India in 1918, but also to adopt every expedient which 
economises human life at the expense of mechanical contrivances 
and which makes life more comfortable on field service. High 
prices ruled everywhere and these affected not only the cost of 
material but tha cost of our Indian recruits, including followers. 
But the expenditure was unavoidable ; when it is a question of 
war, purely financial considerations must necessarily give way. So 
much for our direct expenditure on the Frontier operations ; bnt 
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apart from this the general military expenditure in the current year 
is, as I have said, estimated to exeeed the specific provision in the 
budget by eight and one fourth million pounds. The occurrence of 
the excess expenditure, in addition to the direct liabilities of the 
frontier operations, has engaged our anxious attention for some time 
past, and in November last, a Sub-Oommittee of the Executive 
Council was appointed to investigate the causes contributing to the 
excess demand. In the result, while steps were taken to enforce every 
practicable economy, extra expenditure to the amount now stated 
has been found to be inevitable. The detailed figures will be found 
in the Financial Statement ; the excess is explained partly by the 
cost of the war gratuities and by the increase in the pay of 
personnel ; partly the execution of items, ahead of programme, 
which, though adjustable for accounting reasons against the mdinary 
estimates, are more or less directly attributable to the Afghan War. 
In short, regrettable as the excess of ordinary military expenditure 
may have been, it was obligatory, and much of it is of a kind 
which will be of permanent value, 

"So much for the details of revenue and expenditure, leading 
up to our deficit of fourteen and one-third million pounds. But the 
financial history of the current year is not yet complete, for I must 
refer briefly to the manner in which we have financed ourselves 
during the year, a question dealt with in that portion of our budget 
known as the Ways and Means section. I do not think I need enter 
into great detail here. One fact 1 may state by way of preface. We 
now no longer suffer from the difficulties which caused so much 
embarrassment to Sir William Mayer and Lord Meston, by the fact 
that so much of our cash balances were locked up in London. It 
has now become possible for the Secretary of State to retransfer 
his surplus balances to us by means of remittances of gold ; and 
the difficulties of the feature are likely to arise not from the locale 
of our resources but from their amount. Neglecting for the present 
the Secretary of State’s transactions, we have had to provide finance 
in India for 130 crores. Allowing for receipts of gold and from 
Be verse Council Bills, amounting together to 80 crons, we have had 
to find 50 crores by other means. It is the method by which this 
sum has been provided which will interest the Council,. Our rupee 
loan realised 21 one-fourth crores. We made no attempt on this 
occasion to repeat the special propaganda associated with the two 
war loans ; we had in 1917 and' 1918 dipped heavi^ into the 
pockets of the investing public ; and in the present yew we bad, 
competing with os, a very laige number of New Company issues. 
The result of our loan therefore is, as I think the ^ttncil will 
agree, of hopeful augury for the future. 
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‘^Leaving on one $ide, as of minor acooant, the figures of cash 
certificates and savings bank deposits, I come to a source of finance 
which has hecome of increasing importance — if occasionally also of 
some anxiety to us — our Treasury Bills^ Lord Meston entertained 
the hope of being able, during the course oi 1919^20, to reduce 
our treasury bill outstandings by about B 22 crores. These hopes 
were defeated by the large outgoings due to the Afghan war and 
the frontier operations, which had to be financed mainly by fresh 
sales of bills ; the extent to which this was necessary will be 
gathered from the fact that at one period in October our out- 
standings had grown from 49 one-fourth crores on April 1st to no 
less than G8 crores. In Soptomber our treasury position was one 
of particular difficulty aud, 1 know, was viewed with anxiety by Mr. 
Howard. There woro heavy maturities of bills to meet, and very 
high military issues, while the Secretary of State was drawing to ns 
for Councils at the rate of about a crore a week. The proceeds of 
Hhe loan were speedily exhausted, and our balances remained so low 
that all possible source of assistance had to be exploited. In the 
first place, as in the preceoding year, the Presidency Banks were 
able to come to our helpi and all told their advances to us amounted 
to 18 half crores. Secondly, we wore obliged to obtain from the 
Council legal authority to increase our fiduciary issue of notes by 
20 crores. 

'^In Dooombor a month in which little revenue is collected and 
when our treasury balances are atlhe best of times always low we 
had no loss than 26 half crores of treasury bill maturities to meet. 
During December it scorned from day to day that we should have 
to fall back on our increased powers of note issue, but events happily 
took a more favourable turit ; we wore not driven to that final 
extremity, and we managed to turn the corner till, at the beginning 
of January, our revenue began to come in. Since, our position 
has boon one of comparative ease ; and we anticipate that we shall bo 
able to reduce our treasury bill outstandings by the end of the 
year to the figure at which they stood at the beginning of April last, 
while the whole of the ways and moans advances will have been 
repaid to the Pf'esidenoy Banks. 

“But we have been sailing very near the wind, aud the moral 
is obvious. Anything approaching 50 crores of treasury bill outstand- 
ings, to say nothing of the 68 crores reached in October last, is a 
dangerous amount of floating debt for India to carry. We must do 
all in our power to reduce our floating debt to more manageable 
proportions. In so far as this, is not effected by funding in our long 
terms loans, we must aim at utilising any .surplus, arising from our 
ordinary revenues, to strengthen our ways and means position and to 
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make us loss dependent; on the particular form of finance with which 
I have been dealing. 

"So much for the history of the year that is ending ; I now 
turn to the budget for the coming year. I do not propose to trouble 
the Council with many details of our anticipations under the 
various heads of revenue and expenditure. Broadly speaking, 
they are based upon the 1)clief that there will be no setback in 
general prosperity and that our revenues will continue to show 
that same expansion which has been exhibited in the current year. 

“As regards Cu.stonis we arc budgeting for Rs. twenty-five 
Sz half rroros, representing an inrrea.se of over ]?s. 3 crones on the 
expected revenue of the current year. Tender Railways we have 
taken an increase of Rs i crores over the Rs. 80 crores budgeted 
for the current year. As regards the gains from exchange, I will 
confess at once that it is difficult to frame a reliable estimate of 
what this figure is likely to be next year ; on the best estimate we 
are able to frame, our total gain during the year will amount to 
about Rs. thirty and throe fourth crores. Of this amount Rs. twelve 
and three fourth crores will ])e credited to our capital accounts; we 
propose to earmark Rs. 12 crores towards meeting the deficiency 
in the Paper Currency Reserve, leaving Rs. 9 crores to be credited 
to our revenue account. 

“If these anticipations be realised, our total Imperial revenue 
will be ninety-two and half million pounds (Rupees one hundred 
and thirty-eight and three- fourth crores). The estimate assumes the 
discontinuance of the Excess Profits Duty which was imposed as a 
temporary measure in March last. 

“On the expenditure side, there is little to bring lo the notice 
of the Council, Altogether our expcrulifuro undrr the ordinary heads 
is expected in the .aggiegatc to «‘xeceil that of lh(* current year 
by .£‘5 millions. The mo.^.t imporl.ant item, however, is of course 
our military expenditure. We are entering a total figure of £40 
million, as against fourty-one and half million pounds in the current 
yoaris budget and the £57 million which we are expecting will 
actually be incurred ; but I would ask the Council to bear in mind 
<hi.t whereas out of our figure of fourty-one and one-fourth million 
pounds last year only thirty-two and half million pounds was meant 
to bo available for the effective .service of the army, our figure for 
next year gives thirty eight and half million pounds as so available. 
The question of military expenditure for the coming year has caused 
us no loss anxious consideration than that of the excess expenditure 
during the year drawing to a close. The matter is being specially 
examined by the Sub-Committee of His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Council, to which reference has already been made, and the problem 
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with which they have to deal is one of unusual difficulty. But I 
may say at once that, if India is to maintain in an efficient state an 
army of the strength required for J^he adequate defence of her fron- 
tiers, the cost of the military services will in future bo much in 
excess of the sum which we have been accustomed to allot in our 
budget for this purpose. We obviously cannot revert to the pre-war 
standard of equipment, since it would be neither right nor humane 
to deny to our soldiers the advantage which an improved equipment 
ensures, and the new equipment is extremely expensive both in 
initial cost and cost of maintenance. I can give the Council a 
guarantee that the very full data collected by the Army authorities 
have been exhaustively scrutinised ; every feasible economy has been 
effected, and the provision of £40 million is the least which can 
safely be inserted in the Budget. 

“I have given the major details, both of revenue and expendi- 
ture ; and I now come to the net result ; and it is the net result 
which will after all have most interest for the Council this morning. 
The net result is that we anticipate a total expenditure of ninety 
and half million pounds resulting in a surplus of two million pounds. 
This is somewhat higher thafi that for which we usually budget, 
but if I have cariicd the Council with mo in the remarks I made 
just now regarding the grave necessity for keeping down our floating 
debt, it will appreciate our reason for going somewhat beyond the 
usual figure. But what the Council will also desire to know most 
is whether we hope to attain this surplus without increased taxa- 
tion ; and I will not keep them in suspense on the subject. 

“Ill only one direction do we propose to modify our preseiit 
scale of taxes. The present super-tax on the undivided profits of 
companies and linns has boon the subject of criticism in the past. 
In the speech which ho made last year on the Excess Protits Duty 
Bill Lord Meston gave on behalf of (4oven\moht an undertaking that 
the question of so readjusting our taxation on incomes as to njoet 
those objections would bo considered as soon as the oxccfcs profits 
duly ceased to be levied. That lime lias now arrived. On the best 
osliniato wo have been able to frame we conclude that, if we relievo 
the undivided profits of companies and firms of the super tax at 
present imposed, which runs up to 3 annas in the rupee, wo shall 
lose about. Rs. 1,76 lakhs. We therefore propose to replace this by 
a now form of super-tax, which will be assessed at the flat rate of 
1 anna in the rupee upon the total income of each company in excess 
of Ra. 50,000. The new super-tax on companies is estimated to 
bring us in about Ks, 11 lakhs more than we lose. We should have 
lieen glad of course to have utilised this surplus in regarding the 
lower stages of the ordinary income-tax in order to relieve the 
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poorer taxpayer and to make the Bta^es more sytometricaJ. But we 
have felt it unsafe to do go at present in view of the necessity, iiO 
which I have already referred, of making provision for meeting our 
temporary debt and short term liabilities. ^ ^ 

“I have one more explanation to give in connection with the 
estimates of revenue and expenditure, and it is an important one. 
Both in our revised estimates and our budget for the eoroing year 
provision has been made for the payment of certain portions of 
India's further contribution towards the cost of the war offered to 
His Mai'osty’s Government in pursuance of the Resolution passed in 
this Council in September 1918. These entries, have been made 
only provisionally, siiiee the Resolution contained a reservation that 
the offer of this further contribution should be subject to the condi- 
tions and safeguards indicated in Sir William Meyer's speech. Those 
conditions were that the payment would be recognised in the event 
of two contingencies occiiriiig .'—firstly, our having to fight on our 
own frontiers and to incur large expenditure in that connection, and 
secondly, our Ijoing faced with serious financial buidens in other 
respects such as a famine or groat currency crisis. The Council will 
probably agree with mo that the second contingency has not arisen. 
But < he expondituro of about £15 million involved by the Afghan 
war and fronticsr operations of 1919 clearly makes the first condition 
operative. Whether wo should stand on that condition, or should 
waive it, wholly or in part, is a matter which must ,bc left to 
the verdict of the non-ofiicial Monil>ers of the Council. There are 
coiisidcj’ations ot weight on both sides. 1 will not attempt to balance 
these here, Imt in order to provide linnunrablo Members with the 
material necessary for forming an opinion on the mcrit.'^ of the 
case, I have ap]»ended to the Financial St atomo?it a special notoon 
the subject, in whieli I have eiidcavonre.d to state impartially the 
linaneiai aspects of the cavso. 

“I vA'ill now deal with the demands which wo fuiticipatc will 
fall o\\ our cash rc'-ourcos during (he cemin'g year. The most 
iiTjpor(}int item is our eapilal (Uiflay op railways, irrigation and Delhi. 
We hope to coul.inue the progrc.ssivo. railway ]U)licy im’tiatod last 
year and arc budgeting for a railway cajutal exi»endilnre of £18 
million in England and fo\ir and half crorcs in India as com parcjd 
with the £18 million in England and in India budgeted for the 
current year. For irrigation wc *.ire budgeting for .£580,000, which 
is all that the Public Works I )c]»artmont. can Gi^ond until some of 
the large new projects now begim or under contemplation roach a 
more dcivel(‘ped stage. For Delhi we are entering £800,000, which 
is however reduced to £734,000, by a credit for gain on exchange. 
Another very important is the entry of £10 million for dis- 
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charge a! debt. From 1920 DnwardiB oar variaas aeriee of War 
Bonds, issaed ii) 1917 and 1918^ will mature, and for some 
their repayment will make a severe call on our resources ;,on August 
15th next we have to find over 19 orores for this purpoi^. 

^‘Next wj 0 hope to apply 9 orores in making up the deficiency 
ifj the Paper Currency Beserve : and finally we have to meet heavy 
drawings by the provinces on their balances amounting to over five 
and half orores, largely required to finance increases in the pay of 
subordinate establishments. Altogether, then, we have to meet liabi- 
lities amounting to £ thirty eight and half million, this is a heavy 
liability, and our powers to incur the capital outlay proposed will 
depend to a large extent on the measure to which we can count on 
obtaining money through our rupee loan. Wo assume, for the present, 
that the India public will be prepared to take up our loan with 
something of the freedom shown in the current year, and have felt 
justified in taking a figure of 16 orores. Should we be disappointed 
in this, we shall be obliged, however reluctantly, to curtail our capital 
programme. With the remainder of the details making up the total 
of thirty eight and half millions I need not now trouble the Council. 

have now summarised the revenue and expenditure and the 
ways and moans forecasts for the coming year ; and I can conclude 
a narrative which I am afraid must have already proved too long 
for the patience of many hero. But before I do so, 1 must allude to 
one financial consideration of engrossing interest to most members 
of this Council. I promised a week ago a statement regarding the 
extent of the finances which will bo at the disposal of the reformed 
guvoriimonts under the n<jw clasification of accounts. The Joint 
lioport of 1918 aiilioipafed an Imperial deficit of t.hirtoon and half 
orores, that deficit being made up by contribuUons from the 
provinces. This would have loft the provinces in the aggregate 
with a not surplus of about 2 croros. Aftor considering the effect of 
the prosoiit budget as arranged on a 2 shilling basis, we now fool 
justified in assuming for the presont a reduction of the Imperial 
deficit fo t) orores, and wc have provisionally indicated this figure 
to liord Mestoii's Committoo on F'inaiicial Rolatiojis as the basis of 
their inquiry into the apportionment of contrihulions. Wc have 
further indicated that wo ]>roposo to assume the liability for 
extinguishing these contributions withiji a measurable time. The 
result will be that, adopting figures of the provincial budgets for 
next year, as at present known to us, the Local Governments will 
bu 1 1 orores a year better off than under the present division of 
revenues between the Government of India and themselves. 

“Lot mo now add a few words as to our general position, in 
the present and immediate future. It would indeed have been a 
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grateful task had I boon able, in presenting to the Council the 
revised estimates of the present year, to exhibit a result more in 
keeping with the anticipations expressed by Lord Meston on the 
1st March last year. But if the Afghan war has involved us in a 
heavy deficit, the picture is not entirely devoid of brighter features. 
Our revenue has more than fulfilled the expectations formed last 
March ; our silver reserves stand reasonably high ; and we have 
managed to finance ourselves up to the present without utilising the 
power taken last September to increase the fiduciary note issue. 
For the coming year we take, and experience shows that we are 
justified in taking, an optimistic view of the growth of our major 
revenue heads. Our estimate of expenditure is of course dominated 
by the huge figure which we have been obliged to insert on the 
Military account, but we hope to finance the increased demands on 
our resources, both civil and military, without any additional burden 
to the country other than that involved in the re-arrangement of the 
super^tax to which I have already alluded. On the capital side we 
contemplate a liberal railway programme ; and we look forward to 
meeting the repayment of the 19 orores of War Bonds which fall 
due in August next. Let mo again emphasise the fact that this 
programme can only be realised if India gives a liberal response to 
our rupee loan in the coming year. 

**A8 for the future, the revenues of India are steadily and 
surely expanding ; and their expansion affords a guarantee, in 
my opinion, of their adequacy to meet such problems of 
development as immediately confront the administration of the 
country. Our pre-occupations lie rather in the provision of 
ways and means to moot our capital liabilities, i4)ur outstanding 
liabilities are not light ; wo are still carrying nearly 60 crores 
of Treasury Bills ; and botwoeri 1921 and 1928 wo have to 
meet 72 crores of short term securities. Meanwhile, our railways 
will not cease to demand fresh provision of capital money and wo 
have heavy irrigation projects in view. The solution of the pro- 
blems of the future dependt therefore on the growing accumulation 
of capital wealth in India, and the intorcst which the Indian money 
market evinces in our loan issues. We had evidence during the 
war of what India could invest under the inspiration of partiotic 
motives ; the response to our last year’s issue afforded a proof that 
business India accepted our loan as a sound and profitable security. 
With such proofs before us, and in the belief that the social and * 
material development of the country will carry with it an increased 
sense of responsibility for the economic use of its expanding resour- 
ces, wo need not hesitate to look on the future with a full measure 
of confidence and trust.” 



Financial Narrative of die year i9l9>20 

The nariative of the Finance Member describing the financial events of 
]li:2Q and proposals for the next year first starts by i)ointing out that while 
tho other partner nations of the Umpire have b^n able to demobilise their 
armies, the arhiies of India retunu^l home from France, Mesopotamia and 
Valcstine only to find laid upon them the further task of .defending the soil of 
India from a threatened invasion from Afghanistan. That peril averted, they 
liavc had to face a prolonged campaign, and in the most arduous conditions, in 
reducing th“ Mahsud and Wazir tribes. The effect of those operations is written 
larj.(e over tlio financial liistory of tlic year. 

Rut for this, th«; financial bistory of the year is of fair harvests, of 
growing revenuc-s, and, save for the continuance of high pric(‘8, of general 
pri).si»crity This year wo are fortunately able to bok back on a monsoon such 
as India lias not enjoyed for many years past. It was, it is true, late in declaring 
itself. Altogether t):o total monsoon rainfall of the year was 9 per cent, in 
excess of the normal. 

Agricultural conditions* 

The failure of tho 1918 monsoon, and the widespread epidemic of the 
autumn, liad their nffect on tho sparing harvest of 1919, and scarcity conilitions 
(ioniinuL’d till late in the summer. In 1918 famine had been recognized as 
prevailing in ooTtain parts of the country ; the early months of 1919 saw 
famin(' declared in four districts id tho ("ontral Provinces, one district in each 
of the Rengal and Madras Provinces, thnn) districts in Hyderabad, and in 
certain i)arts of Central India and Eajputana. The figure is lots than one>tentli 
of tho maximum number on relief in 1900, although the failure on tlie monsoon 
of 1918 was certainly no less widespread than that of 1899. Scarcity of fodder 
continued during the greater part of the yi'ar in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bombay, Tlajputana and Bengal, and tlie special concession rates for 
its carriage by rail remained in force in tho affected tracts during this 
piwiod. Apart from large grants for distribution in affected areas in the 
shivjiL* of agricultural loans and ad vancoH, a sum of Us. 1,00,000 was given to 
Mu‘ Puiijali Branch of the Imperial Tmiian Relu^f Fund to assist tlio opening of 
eln ap grain shops in I hat Province, and grants in ndief of local distress aggre- 
gating PiS. 7, :iO,*riOn were rnatle to various provinces by the Indian People’s 
l•'^lmiue Trust, As Mu' inonsoou dee.laTe<l itsilf c<indit.ions improved rapidly 
towards the (Mid of I lie year, and at its couclurtion all relief operations had 
prael leally ceased. 

liiKpiteof a good harvest, hi gli pi ices raged all along, 'Jho autumn harvest 
was good, yci, the price of millets, which form the staple fooii of the people in 
many parts of India, remained abnormally high; while in spite of the prospect 
of a good wheat, crop, and of the fact that exports are rigorously restricted, the 
price of wheat is still in the neighbourhood of i\ seers to the lupee. Tiic burden 
of high prices has been felt in a special degree by the large number of low-paid 
Uovernment wirvants, and both of the Central and Provincial Governments, in 
common with other emfilnyors of labour, have been obliged to give large increase 
of pay. Tho procc'ss of revising the pay establishment s continues and will be 
responsible for a lu‘avy increase of ex|)endituTe in the coming year. It must be 
TiMnemboTod, that after a serious failure of the monsoon it generally takes several 
years of good harvest before prices approach their former level. There are 
factors in existence, external to this country, which have operated and arc still 
optTating to keep prices higii, viz, the enormous increase iu world prices wdiioh 
is the most striking economic effect of the great war, and has been caused, partly 
by the inflation of credit and consequent depreciation of money in the belli- 
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geront countiies, and partly by the decrease in ptotlactive output refiuUltig from 
the war. Sooner or later, it was ;lnevitable tbat the general deoreaBO iii 
purchasing power of money elsewhere should react upon the purobasing poTi^er 
of the iupt*t^ I / " - 

Trade and Commerce. 

General trade comlitions have been somewhat uiwettled. The Upward 
tendency of exchange during the whole of the year induced caution among 
merchants engaged in foreign trade, while the shortage of tonnage during the 
first half was, generally speaking, adverse to bnslness. The net result, howeveri 
has been a well marked increase in the value of imports and exports of private 
mcrcliandise. The total value of imports during the first nine months of the 
year showed an increase of over Us. 16 crores, or 18 percent,, as compared with 
the corresponding period of TGS, and the total exports, including re-exports, 
increased by Ua. 58 ororos, or 28 \\ev cent. The balance of traile, so far as is 
shown by the statistics of morchandiso, treasure, Council Bills and similnT 
leinittances was Hs. 64,20 lakhs in favour of India as against Ks. 85^08 lakhis 
in 1918. In imports, the principal increases in the hrst nine months of the 
dnancial year were sugar, iron and steel, mineral oils, maohiuery and millwovks, 
railw’ay plant and rolling stock, all of whicli show a rise of over Ks. 2 crores 
in value. A heavy decrease occurred in the import from April to December of 
cotton manufactures, amounting to nearly Ks. 11 crores. The tonnage available 
for India’s trade increased gradually through Ait the year. The first indication 
of increase occurred about October last. During the nine months April to 
DccembcT 1919, tlie net tonnage of vessels entering ports in British India with 
cargoes from foreign couni ries aiul British posstiSSioiiB amounted to 8,682,440 
tons, as against 2,780,987 tons during the cornsponding period in 1918, and 
the tonnage cleared iluriug the same period amounted to 4 878,975 tons, as 
against 8,734,651. 

Restrictions on trade. 

During the year it has been found potsiblu to fiw trade of a number 
of the robtrictioiis iuquml during the war; and in July and August last all 
special restrictions on irivdc e iUi ex -enemy countries w'('re removed, All restric- 
tiozis on the export of hides and skins, raw jute, oils and oilseeds and a Uamber 
of other articles have also Ixien removetl and owing to tlie general shortage of 
foodstuffs, thii export of a number of food-grains has lieen prohibited, 

Company promotions. . 

An outstanding feature of the year has bceil the continuance and 
expansion of company promotions. During the eight months April to November 
1919, 535 new' companies, with an aggregate authorised capital of nearly 
bundrcHl sixty six and a half crores 11 unices, were registered in British India 
and Mysore. The number of the previous year amounted only to 158, with an 
evidence of our financial bti'ength and of hopeful augury for a great industrial 
expansion. Others are inclined to describe it as the prevalent investment mania 
and predict a severe reaction, accompanied by iin.'incial crises, craslu^ti in the 
share markets and widespread loss. 

Absorption of rupeos— Currency and Exchange. 

In 1918-19 the total absorption of aUve?^ coin by tiie public ampunted 
to Us. 45 crores ; in the current yt‘ar the absorption up to the middle of February , 
has been about Efi. 22 crores. September last was the first month for tv^o 
years during wh^h, taking the w hole of India together, tlierc was not an mutual 
outgoing of rupees. Tlie Madras aud Hangoon currency circles alone hsve shown, 
an aggregate -net return up to date, but there has been a marked curtailment in 
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the absorption in the Lahore and Bombay oircles. As a result of the lower 
absorption, stocks of rupees steadily increased, until at the end of October 
they reach^ their maximum of thirty-dve and half crores rupees, the highest since 
rJ15. This increase has bjen due to the fact that the output of the mints was at 
last able to overtake the issues. This has been effected, however, at the expense 
of using up a great deal of our stock of bullion. In 1018 by the passing of the 
J^ittman Act, we procured 200 million ounces of sliver from the Unit'd States. 
At tliis time last year the rate for Council Drafts stood at Is. 6d. per lupee for 
immediate telegraphic transfers. Tiie era of a stable exchange had, temporarily 
at least, passed away, but the ri8<^ of exchange followed the breaking away of 
sliver from its pre-war level. 

Deputation of Sterling. Rise in price of Silver. 

“On March the 2 Isl, 1010, offivdal support of the American exchange with 
England, originally introduced hs a war measure, was withdrawn, and the dollar 
exchange, weighted down by the indebtedness of Europe and the balance of trade 
against her, commenced to full. England had ceased to be a free gold market 
and tlie pound sterling no longer fetciiiMi in exchange the 4 dollars and 86 cents 
which represoril the equivalent of the gold sovereign. From 486 the dollar 
steiling exchange dropped to a level of about IMJ at the eiuipf June, and then 
sr.eadily declined in sacc(;eding months until now it stands in the neighbourhood 
of HIO. The American price of silver ceaseil therefore to be tlie one dominating 
factor in determining the rupee Sterling exchange. The rate at which India 
could acquiie silvifi’ for coinage no longer depended solely on the price of silver 
in dollars, Imt was adversely affected by the smaller numbers of dollars that could 
be obtained for tl^* pound Kterlirig. Moreover, the rising price of silver itself 
received a new impetus early in the current year, tlirough the removal in May 
of control in Arn-Tica. The price of silver, which then stood in the neighbourhood 
of 101 Cents per flue ounce, .at once rose by some 10 cents and, stimulated by 
tie* firm .and long drawn demand of (’Inna, continued to rise until it passetl the 
melting point of the dollar and stands now at about 180. The lower exchange 
value in America of the pound sterling, and the rapid rise in the price cf silver 
in Am -Tican currency, iieccbsarily entailed the raising of the exchange value of 
the, rupee, if wc vvere not to see our silver coins smuggled out of the country and 
our currency notes made inconvertible. In May the rate for Council drafts, 
which had remained stationary at Is. 6d. for over a year, advanced tols. 8d. 
and this was followed by further rises of 2d. each in August, September, 
November and December till the rate stood at 28 4d. 

Effect on exchange markets 

“The effects these ciiauges have had upon trade w8s at once seen. The rate 
for Conned Drafts necessarily has a considerable determining influence on the 
rales at wiiicli export and import transactions are financed. The purchase of 
Councils enable the Exchange Banks to transfer back to India the funds which 
otherwise would accumulate in England owing to the heavy excess in normal 
years of exports over imports; An alternative method of so transfering funds is 
affordetl by tiie import of gold and silver. During the greater part of the current 
year the embargo on the import of silver has remained in force. The import of 
gold has, however, been permitted, subject to acquisition by Government at 
rates notified .from time to time, which wore ultimately based on the rates 
ado^ited fur Council Drafts ; and since June last, when the embargo on the export 
of gold from America was removed, the banks have to some extent availed 
themselves of this method of putting themBelves in funds in India, but, whether 
funds are transferred by the purchase of Council Drafts or by the import of gold, 
the rate at which money can be laid down in India, and consequently the rate 

34 
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at which export bills can be brought and outward remittances sold, has been 
largcl}^ governed by the rate for Council Drafts. The variations in t^se rateSi 
and snoculation as to further probable variations, have accordingly introddbed 
an clement of instability into exchange which has at times hampered the fretjdpm 
of business operations. Banks were naturally shy both of remitting to London, 
by the purchase of export bills in excess of their sales of sterling, funds which 
they might have to retransfer to India at a higher rate of exchange, and also, 
on the other hand, of drawing on their balances in London, by their sales of 
sterling in excess of their purchases, to an extent which might ueoeESitatc their 
remitting funds home ac a loss, should exchange fall. Throughout the year 
therefore their policy has been largely that of the “even keel” ; when indications 
seemed to point to a rise in the Conncil rate, they were bad buyers of export 
bills, and when the opposite condition held, bad sellers of sterling. 

«To counteract as far as possible inconvenience to trade on this account, 
Conncil and Sterling Drafts have been offered for sale as freely as our resources in 
India or at home, as tiic case may be, have permitted. In April last the side of 
Council Drafts, which had for some months been suspended, was re-introduced to 
meet the demand arising from the fact that the export bills calling for finance 
were more than could be covered by the demand for outward remittance. Daring 
the first nine months of the year the demands for Conncila persisted with 
varying degrees of urgency. In general, throughout the year a rise in exchange 
tempted out remittances and chi'ckcd bills, thus redacing the demand for Councils, 
until the gradual decline of the dollar sterling occhange ami the rise in the price 
of silver (suggesting that a further raising of the rate for Councils was due) had 
the reverse effect, and made the dernantl for Councils more insistent. This sno- 
saw motion continut d until January when a complete reversal of the position 
occurred. The Currency Committee had just complete<i their sittings and their 
conclusions were awaited. The export trade at the time was not urgently calling 
for finance, and the uncertainty as to the future led a number^ of remitters to 
take advantage of the 29, 4d. rate then prevailing. A demand for Sterling Drafts 
arose and during January Reverse Councils to the extent of £5*4 million 
were sold. 

**The pound sterling and the amount of gold contained in the sovereign, 
which became so marked during last summer and has subsequently still further 
increased, gave rise to a set of conditions which, in the opinion of most people, 
has rendered it imperative to give tn the rupee some foundation less shifting than 
the sterling to which it had intlicrto been linked. Otherwise, by inexorable 
natural laws, rcsults.of serinuH consecjuonce to this country might ensue. Linked 
to stt'rling, the rupee would share with the latter all its fluctuations of fortune. 
Every rise of prices in stt rlmg using countries would inevitably, by the mechani- 
cal linking of the rupee to the pound, communicate to this country the same 
shrinkage in the purcha.siiig power of mon<‘y, and until sterling regained its 
parity with gold, India would be eadtllerl witii an uustable and fluctuating 
standanl of value. We should continue to share with the United Kingdom all 
the evils of intlati‘cl prices It w(»uld be impossible to give any definite gold 
value to th*? rupc<*, or to say what amount of silver a rupee conld purchase in 
America j while restriction on tlie movements of the precious metals would have 
to continue indeiiiiitely. I’hero is no policy that is without its disadvantages, 
and it must of course be a i muted that the result of Linking the rupee to gold is 
that the rupei;' sterling exchange ruu^t fiuctuate in the same manner os does 
the dollar-stcrling exchange ; it cannot be denied that this introduces an un- 
certain element into that largo portion of the trade of India which is with 
sterling-using countries. Nevertheless, we have to look to the interests of the 
country as a whole rather than to those of the smaller, though highly important, 
s^‘ction wlj^ich is engaged in foreign trade ; and we think that there can be no 
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doubt that the eooiMiiifc intereste of India's huge popnlation will be better eerye^ 
bjr giving the mpee an abaolnte Btid>ility is gold— the ultimate ataudafd W 
valim — than by aMlgnlng to it a stability relative to a standard which is itself 
marltedly unstable, 

««As regards the actual rate to be adopted jbx the ratio between the rupee 
and gold* fears have been expressed in, some quarters tliat the rate of Bs. UO to 
the gold content of the sovereign is too high* an^hiay inflict ininry upon our 
export trade. X will not repeat here the reasons* given in the Committee's 
Beport, which decided them not to yield to the influence of sneh fears. 1 will 
only emphasise to oonsidmrations* bearing on the choice between a hi^ and 
a low rate, which seems to me to outweigh all others. The first is that* if the 
high price now prevailing in most foreign countries are to be brought into 
relation with Indian prices on an exchange basis for the rupc>e at anything 
approaching the old level of Is. 4(L then the consequence to the people of this 
country would be little short of disastrous ; the present level of internal prices 
would bo stereotyped* or* as is more probable* would advance to heights even now 
unthought of. The interests of the many millions of consumers in India, whose 
margin of subsistence is at the best none too large* must come before tboSe of any 
other class, {Secondly* a return to a low exchange would very seriously imperil 
all chance of maintaining the convertibility of the note issue. If the rupee 
were linW on to gohl at a rate of 15 rupees to the gold content of a sovereign* 
the corresponding silver parity would be 115 cents. At 10 rupees to tlie sovereign 
we can purchase silver and coin rupees therefrom up to an American price of 
138 cents, which is well above the melting point of the currency of almost every 
other country, 1 need not point the obvious moral of this important fact Only 
one alternative has been suggested for staving ofl inconvertibility— the debase- 
ment of the rupee or the issue of a debased two rupee price. In all the press 
comments on th^ Committee’s report 1 have seen nowhore any support of a 
pro))OBitiou fraught with such obvious political and economic dangers. 

Unfortunately, at about the time that the Currency Committee's Beport 
was published and the announcement made of the Secretary of State’s acceptance 
of the main principles underlying tlie Committee's recommendations, the dollar- 
sterling exchange, which had al ready fallen hiavily, took a further downward 
plunge. In these ciroumstauces, tlie linking of the rupee to gold necessarily 
caas^ its exchange value as expressed in sterling to risj by several pence. The 
much greater amount of bterliug thac could be paichasLci by a given number of 
rupees naturally provided a great incentive to pi.^ople, with accumulate<l funds 
in India* to remit these to Kriglaud. The demand for Be verse Councils became 
unprecedentf'dly great and the exchange markets could have absorbtd consider- 
ably more than the .dl ndllion of Beverse Councils which we sold during 
h’ebruary. This fact fcsulted in a considerable tlivergence betw^eeu the gold rate, 
at which* following the Currency Committee's policy, wo have been selling 
Beverse Councils at the actual market rate. Speculators and prodteeis have 
not been slow to take advantage of the situation. The effect of the heavy remit- 
tancea made, accompanied by a sudden attempt to realise assetB, was sensibly to 
tighten money. I ought to point out to the Council that suoli monetary 
stringency as has existed has not been due to any withdrawal by Qoveinment of 
funds from the market, since the proceeds of our Bales of Beverse Councils have 
up to date remained in the balances of the Presidency Banks. At the same time 
a word of caution is called for. The extent to which the Secretary of 9tate*S 
ordinary oash balances can be drawn on to meet Reverse Council payment 
necessarily has a limit* and for the time being that limit has been reached. 
Further sales will be effected through the medium (ff the Paper Currency Besorve* 
but this process would, in the absence of special mcasurrs, ordinarily involve 
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locking nn of funds withdrawn from the murkct. Inflation of currency and 
credit, as most belligerent countries are now flnding to their cost, brings serious 
consequences in its Lrain, but the evils of an unduly rapid deflation may quite 
easily be no less serious. The present situation is one that requires caution in 
haii-iling, and we have been in continuous communication with the Secretary of 
State in the matter. The general tines of the l^egislative measures which with 
the sanction of this Council we propose to take, have baen explained in a public 
announcement made on February the 23rd I’he object of these measures is to 
provide for the continued sale of Heverse Councils with tli^minimum embarrass- 
ment to the market through the withdrawal of funds, and I do not think I need 
say any more on the subject on the present occasion, except to give a warning 
that a prolonged continuance of the present conditions would inevitably react 
upon <mr whole ways an<l means programme for next year, which, as the Council 
will gather when I come to speak of our finan^dal operations in the current year, 
is now, by reason of ii-s very magnitude, far more dcijcndcnt than formerly upon 
Indian money conditions. 


Financial Narrative 1920-21 

Presented by the Finance Member 

A.— Budget Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure 

lUidget aiitieipations 

“This is the last cccasion on which the budget will be framed 
on the existing division of revenue and expenditure between 
the Central and the Provincial Governments. The inauguration 
of I he Refornns Scheme involves the abolition of the present divided 
heads of revenue and expenditure ; and under the new financial 
arrangements the revenue and expenditure pertaining to each 
particular subject of administration will follow the administrative 
division. 1 shall deal subsequently with the broad effect which 
the new arrangements will have on the respective resources of the 
Govorninonl of India and the provinces. Meanwhile, our budget 
anticipations are of some importance as affording the latest available 
information on the manner in which the new arrangements will 
affect the finances of the Central and Provincial Governments, 
r do not propose to trouble the Council with many details of our 
anticipations under the various heads of revenue and expenditure. 
Broadly speaking, these are based upon the belief that there will 
be no set back in general prosperity and that our revenues will 
continue to show that same expansion which has been exhibited 
iii the current year, 
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'&kv6 already mentiohed ttet duriiig the otiitehh 
year we expected tp realiM a total Cuatome revehue of about Bt,. '28 
and one third orores. We may reasonably expect that h^t 
year freight difficulties will have largely disappeared ; on the other 
hand, we cannot expect that the producing power of Banyan 
countries will reach anything like the {H»-war level, and we can 
hardly count on that heavy inrush of commodities which might 
otherwise be expected with the full return of peace conditions. 
Nevertheless, there seems no reason to anticipate that the steady 
growth shown in our Customs returns of the current year will not 
continue, and we are consequently budgeting for Ks. 25 and half 
crores, representing an increase of over Bs. 3 croree on the expected 
revenue of the current year. This figure assumes no charge in our 
Customs tariff other than the recently announced abolition of the 
import duty on silver. 

"BaiUeays , — Under Eailways we are budgeting for continuance 
of that steady growth in traffic receipts which has been so marked 
for some years, and we have taken an increase of Be. 4 crores over 
the Bs. 80 crores budget for the current year. On the other hand, 
we anticipate a considerable rise in v orking expenses in order to 
continue the renewals and replacements necessitated by the forced 
neglect during the war, and altogether we expect that the net 
receipte will be Bs. 34 crores or the same as in the current year. 

"Exchange , — 1 have already explained the complications arising 
from the large credit which we get in our accounts from gains by 
exchange. 1 will confess at once that it is difficult to frame a 
reliable estimate of what this figure is likely to be next year. 
No one can predict the extent to which the pound sterling may 
depreciate or appreciate during the next twelve mouths, and it is 
impossible to say what variations may take place in the rupee 
sterling exchange which, under the policy recently inaugurated, 
roust rise or fall according as the pound sterling falls or recovers, 
in terms of goH. And apart from the question of the actual rate, 
it is equally impossible to forecast the actual volume of our remittance 
transactions in either direction. From the remarks I have already 
made on this matter earlier in this narrative, it will be clear that 
a few millions more or less of Councils or Beverse Councils will make 
a very large difference in the total of the so-called gain. We have 
assumed that the average rate for the rupee sterling exchange will 
not be below 2a. fid. ; on the best estimate wq are able to frame, 
our total gain during the year will amount to alx>ut Bs. 30 and three 
fourth orores. Of this amount Bs. 12 and three fourth crores will, for 
the reason which I have already given, be credited to our Bailway, 
Irrigation and Delhi capital accounts. We propose to earmark 
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Bs. 12 orores (m agaiast Ba..4 and half <ffores in the entrant year) 
tovarde meeting the deficiency in the Pap«r Coirenoy BeeerTe, 
leaving Be.6 crwes to he credited to our ravine acoonot. 

“If these anticipations Iw realised, our total Imperial revenue 
win be £92 and half million (Bs. 1,38 and tbrae Joath orores). The 
estimate assumes the discontinuance of the Excess Profits Duty 
wjtich was imposed as a temporary measure in March last. 

Eapendkiife. 

“On the expenditure side, the only marked variations which 
we anticipate under the ordinary heads are— <l) Axi increase of 
over £1 and one third million over the current year’s expenditure 
on Fait and Teiegraphs due to the inclusion of large provisions for 
increases of pay to subordinates and for outlay on stores. (2) Pay- 
ments of et«tI/urloupA and mfwamnoMon allowances are expected 
to rise by £three'fourth million. (3) Under the 'Mttedkneous* 
head there is an increase of about £ one-fourth million representing 
the provision which we have entered for expenditure in connection 
with the visit of His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales ; and (4) 
Under Fvilie Works there is an increase of £818,000 due to the 
necessitir for a somewhat heavier programme of works as the result 
of enforced econcmiy during the war period. Set off against these are 
savings of — (1) £263,000 which we anticipate under fo/tre^due 
to a reduction in our liability to the Home Government in respect 
of the £100 million contribution, and (2) of£27t>,000 under FoUUcd 
muuly in respect of special political expenditure incurred in 
Persia. Altogether, our expenditure under the ordinary heads is 
expected in the aggregate to exceed that of the current year by £3 
million. The most important item, however, is of course our military 
expenditure. This 1 am dealing with separately, and merely men- 
tion here that we are entering a total figure of £40 million, as 
against £41 and one-fourth million in the current year’s budget and 
the £57 million which we are expecting will -actually be incurred. 
The net result is that we anticipate a total expenditure of £ 90 and 
htif million (Bs. 1,35 and three fourth orores), resulting in a surplus 
of £2 million. This is somewhat higher than that for which we 
usually budget, but if I have carried the Council with me in the 
remarks 1 made just now regarding the grave necessity iot keeping 
down our floating debt, it will appreciate our reason for going some- 
what beyond the usual figure. And 1 hope that I shall make 
this still further apparent when I come to deal with the heavy ways 
and means liabilities which lie befm us. 

Provincial Budgets. 

“During the war we were obliged to ask the provinces not 
to draw on their balances and to keep their ftxpeiiditnre strictly 
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within the ineome of the year. Ihie' reetriotiott wm reboed for 
the oarrenfc year, arid the i^Tioow aHowed to budget for 
deficits aggregating neariy 8 erorca, .although as I have already 
mentioned, their revenuea have bn the whole aetnaUy been ^ual 
to their expenditure.- For next year, although budgeting for raven* 
uea materially larger than those of the present year, they antieipate 
drawing on their Canoes to the extent of no lees than Rs. 6 uid three 
fourth erorea A great part of these deficits is amounted for 
large schemes of non-recurring expenditure which were neoessari]^ 
held up during the war, but there is also a striking increase in the 
budgeted recurring expenditure, due to the very large revisions of 
the pay of subordinate establishments necessitated by the present 
scale of prices, 

AUenlions in super-tu. 

We hope to attain the results outlined in the proceeding 
forecast without any substantial addition to our Imperial taxation. 
In only one directions do we {sropose to modify our present scale 
of taxes. The pre||nt super-tax on the undivided profits of compa- 
nies and firms has been the eobjects of considerable criticism on 
grounds of principle. It is urged that the tax is an incentive to 
companies to distribute more in dividends than is justified by their 
real financial position, and penalises those concerns which desire to 
strengthen their reserves. We have been told that Government 
would have done better to have levied a tax at a moderate rate on 
the whole income of companies, instead of applying the (udinary 
super-tax to companies’ undivided profits. In the speech which 
he made last year on the Excess Profits Duty Bill, Lord Meston gave 
on behalf of Government an undertaking that the question of so 
readjusting our taxation on incomes as to meet these otoections 
would be considered as soon as the excess profits duty ceased to be 
levied. That time has now arrived. On the best estimate we have 
been able to frame we conclude that, if we relieve the undivided 
profits of cmnpanies and firms of the super-tax at present imposed, 
which runs up to 3 annas in the rupee, we shall lose about Rs. 1,76 
lakhs. We propose to replace this by a new form of super-tax, 
similar to the “corporation" or “companies" tax levied in eertain 
other countries, which will be assessed at the flat rate of 1 anna in 
the rupee upon the total income of each company in exceH of 
R40,000. This will, of course, like the present supertax be in 
addition to the ordinary income-tax, and there will be no 
refunds. The present super-tax on individuals will remain as at 
present. The new super-tax on companies is estimated to bring 
us in about Rs. 3,20 lakhs a year, t.«., R44 lakhs more idian we 
lose. We should h(|ve ^n glad to have utilised tine suridiis 
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in re-grading the lower stages of the ordinary income-tax in 
order to relieve the poorer tax-payer and to make the stage more 
symmetrical. But we have felt it unsafe to do so at present in 
view of the necessity, to which I have referred, making provision 
for meeting our temporary debt and short term liabilities. We 
shall in any case have relieved industry of the present burden of 
the Excess Profits duty, and this is as far as we are justified in 
doing at present. 


India’s further contribution to the war. 

I have one more explanation to give in connection with the 
estimates of revenue and expenditure, and it is an important 
one. The Council will notice, from the detailed information given 
in a later section that, in both our revised and budget estimates of 
military expenditure, provision has been made for the payment of 
certain portions of India’s farther contribution towards the cost of 
the war offered to His ma^jesty’s Government in pursuance of the 
Besolution passsed in this Council in September 19 IS. I would 
explain that these entries have been made provisionally ; their 
retention will depend on the view which the Council takes as to 
India’s liability in this mattei. The Resolution contained a 
reservation that the offer of this further contribution should be 
subject to the conditions and safeguards indicated in Sir William 
Meyer's speech. Those conditions were that the payment would be 
reconsidered in the event of two contingencies occurring, — firstly, 
our having to fight on our own frontiers and to incur large 
expenditure in that connection, and secondly, our being faced with 
serious financial burdens in other respects, such as a famine or a 
great currency crisis. The Council will probably agree with me 
that the second contingency has not arisen. It cannot bo said that 
there has been a grave currency crisis s^ce the Resolution was 
passed. It is true that there was a serious failure of the monsoon 
in 1918, but the account which 1 have given of our revenue and 
expenditure during the current year will have shown that any loss 
which we have sustained on this account has been counterbalanced by 
our prosperity in other directions. But the expenditure of about 
XI 5 million involved by the Afghan war and frontier operations 
of 1919 clearly makes the first condition operative. Whether 
we should stand on that condition, or should agree to waive it, 
wholly or in part, is a matter which must be left to the verdict of 
the non-official Members of the Council. There are considerations 
of weight on both sides. I will not attempt to balance these 
here, but in order to provide Hon’ble Members with the fact 
regarding the amount of the additional oontribution and with 
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..other matorials neoemry. for formiiif; an opinion on the 
of the dtae,’ . I. .have api^nded to thu l^oanciid ,>!s . 

; note bn the sahject (Appendix 'll) ] in tlwt note I have not a^ttph^ ' 
od to draw any cpncluiiioiiB, but ^ve merely endeavoured to eet 
forth what^appear to me to he the Bnanoial ieeuee involved. ' Shoil^ 
the Gonncir decide to vitfadraw, edther wholly or iartia%7f|^ 
the offer tn,^e .to Bie Mejeety's. Govtiminent ln':8eptember 1218; 
the necesear;^ dorrectione' will be made in the estimates 'before the 
. Badgot is finally presented. 

. B.^Waye and means 1920-21 

Capital outlay 

“I will now deal ^with the demands which we anticipate will 
fall on our cadh resources during the coming year. The most im- 
portant item is our capita! outlay on railways, irrigation and Delhis 
We hope to continue the progressive policy initiated last year in tile 
matter of developing our great and profitable railway estate, an^ 
are budgeting for a railway capital expenditure of 18 million in 
England and four and half crores in India as compared with the £18 
million in England and nil in India budgeted for the cunent year. 
For irrigation we are budgeting for £ 580 , 000 , which is all that the 
Public Works Department can spend until some of the large new 
prQiects noWv begun or under contemplation reach a more develop^ 
stage. For Delhi we are entering £ 800 , 000 , which is however 
reduced to £^ 36,000 by a credit for gain by exchange. I shall give 
a further explanation shortly of our capital programme under these 
three beads. Meanwhile, I must draw attention to the fact that we 
have here one of those awkward complication which arise from the 
conversion of rupees into sterling at Is. 4d.^ In the statutory 
statements appended hereto the figure for railways totals £14*6 
million only, in spite, of the fact that we anticipate an outlay in 
England alone of nearly £18 million. This is one of those anomalies 
which are inevitable with the figures prepared on a basis which is 
dealing with the treatment of the gain by exchange, that the 
capital account has to receive a credit which in the case of Sailways 
amounts to nearly 10 crores. When the rupee and steriing figures 
are then combined upon a Is. 4d: basis, the result is £14*6 millimi, 
The best way of comparing the railway capital budgets for the 
current and next year is to say that, while the former was 
calculated jto cost the Indian tsqc payer S4 crores, the latter Will 
oogi him about 1$ /cf!Qres it the rate of exchange of 2a fid- tie 
t'npee. '■ ^ ^ 
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Repayment of War Bonds. : 

**Another very important item is the entry of 
for discharge of debt. From 1920 onwards oar various serie$ 
War Bonds, issued in 1917 and 1918, will mature, and for some 
year their repayment will make a severe call on our resources ; on 
August 16th next we have to find over 19 crores for this purpose. 
I may mention that wo are doing what we can to work out Buch 
administrative measures as will enable the holders of these War 
Bonds, many of whom are quite small people living in remote towns 
and villages, to get repayment with the minimum of formality and 
inconvojueiice to themselves, and for this purpose the Securities Bill 
now before the Council will, when passed into law, be of great 
assistance in enabling us to waive many of the formalities necessitated 
under the existing law. 

Making up of deficiency in Paper Currency Reset ve. 

“I have already mentioned that in the current and next 
year wo are placing in suspense 4 and half and 12 crores, respectively, 
towards mooting the deficiency in the Paper Currency Reserve. 
These amounts are, of course, for the time being held in our 
general balances, but we hope during the course of next year 
actually to apply 9 crores or£ G million in making op that deficiency. 

Finally, we have to meet heavy drawing by the provinces on 
their balances amounting to over 5 and half crores. Altogether, then, 
we have to meet liabilities amounting to £38‘6 million. 

Assets 

“These arc heavy liabilities, and our ability to incur the 
capital outlay proposed will depend to a large extent on the 
measure to which wo count on obtaining money through our 
rupee loan. We assume, however, that the Indian money market 
and the investing public generally will be" prepared to take up our 
loan with something of the freedom shown in the current year. 
Should this not prove to be the (?as 0 , we shall be obliged, however 
reluctantly, to curtail our capital programme. I now turn to the 
steps by which we propose to meet the liability of £38'6 milion. 
We have, to start with, an anticipated Imperial surplus of £2 
million, while we propose to reduce our cash balances during the 
course of the year by £3*2 million. Next we assume a loan of 
15 crores or £10 million. We hope to receive credits, in respect 
of stores charged to the War Stores Suspense Account, to the extent 
of £7 million, and to recover £2*7 million from the War Office 
in respect of cash balances in Mesopotamia which will be transferred 
to the new a<hninistratioii of that country. As already stated, we 
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I hope to obtain a eredit of £8 million bom exchange gain» ancl 
ibalanM of our requirements will be found from ^vings 
deposits and other misoellaneous transaotioos. These transaotionb 
are summarised in the statement below : — 


LiaHlitiet, 

(In millions of £) 
Provincial deficit . . 3*8 

Capital oatlagr 
^ilvrays . . 14*6* 

Irrigation • . 0*6 

Delhi . .0*7 

16*1) 

Dischar^ of debt . . 12*9 

Appropriation for deficiency 
in Paper Currency Ileservc 6*0 

38*6 


Assets 


(In millions of 

Beduction of cash balances * . 3*2 

Imperial surplus .... 2 0 

Rupee loan 10*0 

Saving Bank, etc., deposits and cash 
certificates . , , . 2*1 

Net gain on exchange and gold opera- 
tions held in suspense for meeting 
deficiency in Paper Currency Keserve 8 0 
Credits for issues of Stores charged to 
Suspense Account . . . 7*0 

■liecovery from War Office in respect of 
cash balances in Mesopotamia to be 
transferred to new Administration 2*7 
Miscellaneous items, [appropriation 
from Famine Insurance grant for^ 
redaction of debt, deposits, etc.] . 3*6 


38’6 


“I have already tried to explain the difficulty of making a 
reliable estimate of our probable reinittanco transactions between 
Kngland and India during the coming year, and 1 do not think, 
therefore, that it will servo any useful purpose for me to go into 
any details hero as to the probable ways and moans positions in 
England and India separately. All 1 will mention is that we expect 
that the Secretary of State’s disbursements will amount to about 
X16 million, and that he will bo able to moot those from the 
recoveries which ho will make from the War cilice in resi)ect of 
payments made by us in India on their behalf and by selling CJouncil 
Bills fur £S and one third million. 

Section III.— Note on Certain Special Heads 

A. Military Services 

Financial results of the year. 

“The net military expenditure (i.e., deducting roceiiils) was 
and half million in 1918-19. The budget estimate for 


*Ma(le up of : 

Indian outlay 4,51 lakliR 

.Vdiubtmenl for cxchangi* — 9,74 ,, 

llomt' ouibiy t* 18,138,000 
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1919-20 was JE41,196,000. This figure included a provision for 
the payment to His Majesty^s Government of an additional vrar 
contribution of ^68, 696,000. In the Revised estimate a sum of 
£1,641,700 has been includied provisionally on account of this 
additional war contribution, the amount being made up as follows : — 
£246,700 for the effective charges of the additional body of Indian 
troops, being the equivalent at £1~R16 of an instalment of 
£500,000 of the special contribution ; £996,000 for war pensionary 
charges of Indian troops and their British officers ; £300,000 for 
war pensionary -charges of British troops. The grounds for the 
reduction of the contribution for effective charges to a payment on 
account of £500,000 are explained in paragraph 6 of the Appendix 
dealing with this special contribution. Omitting these special 
payments, the net expenditure in 1919*20, is now expected to amount 
to £56,476,000 against a Budget estimate of £32,500,000. The 
increase over the Budget estimate thus amounts to £22,976,000. 
The Budget, however, also included a reserve of £871,000 under 
tha Army head to meet unforeseen expenditure. The excess over 
thc^ specific provision is therefore £23,846,000 Of this, £14,736,300 
represents the cost of the operations against Afghanistan and the 
tribes on the North-West Frontier. 

Nature of the war expenditure in the current year. 

**In presentiiig the military estimates for the current year, 
it was assumed that the year 1919-20 would be one of 

demol ’h*sation. Unlortunalcly, as the Council are well aware, 
this anticipation has not been realised. The details of the campai- 
gns on our frontioi' are known to the Council and 1 need not dilate 
on them, other than to empbasihc the fact that the crisis arose 

at a time wJ.en the resources of India, l>olh in men and material, 

bad been sorely taxed by flie Groat War. Owing partly to 
deficiencies duo to this cause and inirtly to the insistence, by piTScnt 
day public opinion, on a higher standard of oflipicricy in the military 
orgafjisfilion, and of comfort for the fightijig personnel, expenditure 
on a scale liitherto uni»rocod<"iited in India had to bo undertaken 
immediately. AVe were oompellod not only to ))OstiH)ne the dis- 

bandment of considerable bodies of additional troops which were 
raised in Tiidia in 1918, but also to adopt every expedient which 
economises human life at the expense of mechanical contrivances and 
which makes life more comfortable on field service. Our total bill of 
£14 and three- fourth million includos special rations and special 
clothing for Ih&N effective personnel of the Army; sjiecial hospital 
equipment and cHot ; the provision of ice plants, electric fans and 
lights, mobile water filtration idants, and imro water supply ; the 
provision of hiilf^ for troops where in previous campaigns tents 
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sufficed; the provision of mechauical transi^ort^^d 4^eir workahopa, 
motor ambulance convoys^ additional animal traiiisport i^uired 
to carry the special var materials entailed by modorn requirements ; 
the construetioa of roads^ in localities where oonetruction is specially 
expensive ; the provision of ambulanee , trains 'land specially rolling 
stock for troop movements ; the survey ana conltrudtion of special 
railways ; the installation of ropeways ; the provision of lethal 
munitions of modern, character, heavy guns, ma^ne guns approxi- 
mating to the scale adopted in the Western theatres Of war, armour- 
ed motor batteries, aeroplanes .and their fighting equipment ; impro- 
ved equipment for defences involving heavy expenditure of barbed 
wire and defensive posts. The cost of all this has been higher than it 
might otherwise have been. We are at the end of 6 years of war ; 
high prices ruled everywhere and those effected not Only the cost of 
material but the cost of our Indian recruits, including followers. 
But the expenditure was unavoidable ; when it is a question of war, 
purely financial considerations must necessarily give way. 

*‘Apart from special war contributions and the cost of^he 
operations on the Frontier, the expenditure in the current year 
is estimated to exceed the specific provision in the budget by 
£9,110,000. The occurrence of this excess expenditure, in addition 
to the direct liabilities of the Frontier operations, has engaged our 
anxious attention for some time past, and in November last a Sub- 
Committee of the Executive Council was appointed to investigate 
the causes contributing to the excess demand. In the result, while 
steps were taken to enforce every practicable economy, extra expen- 
diture to the amount now stated has been found to bo inevitable. 
It is due in the main to two well-defined causes, Firstly, a very 
largo proportion, amounting to over 7 crores of rupees, consists of 
items which can best be described as residuary obligations arising 
out of tbe great war.. Secondly, the operations on the North-West 
Pruiilier reacted directly or indirectly on the ordinary heads of ex- 
P'*iidiluro. The clearest example of the former category is an item 
of £2,800,000, which is required to pay the war gratuity admissible 
under the Royal Warrant to our permanent complement of regular 
British officers and soldiers for service in India during the period of 
the war. This represents an element in tho ooiitribution which wo 
make to His Majesty's Government under the airatigoment whereby 
wo undertook to bear the cost of tho normal garrisOn in India. It 
is a non-recurring charge, the liability for which was not known at 
the time of tho preparation of the budget for 1919*20. The 
fiiMtuity payable to our Indian soldiers for their service overseas in 
<he great war has beein)rovided for, but it does m)t appear in the 
present account, since the cost is chargeable to Hijs Majesty's Govern- 
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meut. Then, again, we had to face an all round increase in the pay 
of the personnel of tho army. The process was initiated by His 
Majesty’s Government at home with effect from 1st July 1919, and 
wo, as a necessary consequence, have conceded a similar increase 
in the pay and furlough pay of British officers and soldiers serving 
in India, The cost of this will amount to about £2 million inclusive 
of medical services and miscellaneous British personnel. As a 
corollary to this, we have found it necessary to continue the grant 
to Indian troops of the increase of pay represented by the six-month- 
ly bonus sanctioned in 1918. For the present, the increase is a 
temporary measure, which will require to be reconsidered in tho 
light of tho proposals which may be put forward by the Army in 
India Committee for the future organisation of our Indian Army. 
So long as the six-monthly bonus was paid for the specific purpose 
for which it was first granted, namely, the stimulation of recruitment 
for overseas forces, its cost was chargeable to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but its continuance in tho circumstances which I have stated 
will now involve an expenditure of £270,000 from Indian- revenues. 
We have also granted rewards consisting of cash grants and grants 
of laud to Indian officers and men who have rendered distinguished 
service during the war, and have sanctioned increases of pay to 
various Indian establishments including followers. The cost, of 
these measures will amount to £130,000. We have also had to meet 
obligations entailed by the higher standard of military equipment 
lieccssitatod by the experience gained during the groat war. We 
have added permanently to our establishment 6 Ford Van companies, 
together with workshoi)s for repairing motor vehicles. It has been 
necessary to provide more animal transport units, and to make certain 
additions to the cadre of tho Supply and Transport Cori)s, cojjse- 
queiitial on th<i,gTaiit of free rations to Indian troops and tho deve- 
lopment of transport services, ami in the Army Vdtoriuary Services 
and other admiriistrativc establishments. These various undertak- 
itigs are oslimatod to cost about £160,000. Food charges account 
for an increase of £550,00 owing to continued high prices ; tho cost 
of tho Aden Operations will exceed tho budget estimates by 
£110,000; expenditure on certain services, e.j/.. Port defences, 
Coastal Patrol Service, etc., by £150,000; the railway charges for 
military traific and the hire of bullock transport by £280,000 ; and 
the expenditure on the purchase of stores in India for tho Royal 
Air Force and for mechanical transport by £70,000. An additional 
sum of £600,000 will also have to be paid to tho War Office in 
respect of the non-effective charges of British troops serving in 
India, partly cgfriilg to a rise in the rates of pensions atid partly in 
connection wit^ tbe ^’Cttlomcut of certain claims which the War 
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Office has against us on account of the ordinary charges of British 
troops with previous Indian service whose ordinary pensions did not 
mature owing to death or disability in the Great War. 

“The expenditure on Mill! ary Works will exceed the budget 
estimates by £1,315,300. The excess consists very largely 
of items which, though adiustable for accounting reasons against the 
ordinary estimates, arc more or less directly attributable to the 
Afghan war. Thus, the increase of Air Force establish ent invol- 
ved the provision of buildiiigs for the accommodation of the extra 
pej'sounel and for housing the valuable equipment which an Air 
Force requires. The works will, however, bo of permanent utility 
and accordingly it would not be correct to charge their cost to the 
oporations. The same is the case with the expenditure on frontier 
roads (£180,000) and mechanical transport workshops (£133,000). 
Apart from this quasi- war expenditure, we have been compelled to 
pro^ ide accommodation on an enhanced scale for families of British 
units arriving from England at a cost of £140,000. This measure 
has been taken under the direct advice of His Majesty’s Government. 
At the same time considerable expenditure has been incurred on 
reconstruction and improving the linos of Indian troops and on pro- 
viding the buildings necessitated by the provision by Government 
of free nations for Indian troops. 

“The budget provisions for next year has been taken at £40 
million. Out of this sum £45 million has been provisionally ear- 
marked for payment of instalments of the additional contribution to 
His Majesty’s Government, namely, £52 million being the equi- 
valent at Rs 15 — £1 of a second instalment of £’5 million for effec- 
tive charges and £1’2 million for non-effective charges and the 
balance of £3S‘o5 niillion will be available for the services of the 
Array. The detailed grants working up to this figure have not yet 
been definitely settled, the reason for this being that the disturbed 
conditions which still prevail in India and the Middle East have 
rendered it equally impossible to obtain any clear assessment of our 
normal military liabilities in the future or to guarantee immediate 
reduction to any poaco 'standard it may be decidi'.d to adopt. This 
matter also is being specially examined by the Sub Committee of 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Council to which reference has previ- 
ously been made, and the problem with which they have to deal is 
ojjo of unusual diflicnlty. But I may say at once that, if India is to 
maintain in an efficient state an army of the strength required -for 
the adequate defence of her frontiers, the cost of the military 
services will in future be much in excess of the snm which we have 
been accustomed to allot in our budget for this purpose. In dealing 
with the revised ostimatos 1 have mentioned a number of the new 
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permanent liabilities whidh h^ve been brought up on us by the 
pean war and tbe only point which 1 deaire once more to emj^haeise 
is that we obviously cannot revert to the pre-war staiidard^equipriiwi 
since it would be neither right nor humane to deny to our soldiers 
the advantage which an improved equipment ensures : and the mrr 
equipment of which aeroplanes, improved artillery and mechanic^ 
transport may be tahen as the most conspicuous examples, is extre* 
mely expensive both in initial cost and cost of maintenance, It is 
recognised, on the other hand, that the extended employment di 
up‘to-date weapons and war materials generally should render feasi- 
ble certain reductions of personnel and every possible economy of . 
this kind is being carefully studied. The object in view will be the 
twssossion of an army of the minimum strength compatible with 
safety, but fully mobile and equiped with all the requisites of war, 
well paid, well housed, and well clothed. But much still remains 
to be done to establish our army on this basis and in the ensuing 
year our expenditure will be specially high owing to the fact that 
we must incur a certain amount of initial outlay on the purchase of 
new equipment of various kinds, on the construction of hospitals 
and barracks and other important military requirements. Initial 
outlay of this character will so far as possible be spread over more 
than one year, but the extent of this process is limited by certain 
vital considerations, and it will be clear that until we can feel 
greater confidence in regard lo possible dangers threatening us 
from the Middle ^]ast, our military expcndiluro sVill necessarily 
represent more than the cost of the army we hope to maintain in 
settled peace conditions. The very full data collected by the Army 
authorities have been exhaustively scrutinised ; every feasible 
economy has been effected, and tbe provision of ^40 million is the 
least which can safely be inserted in the budget. And I must 
warn the Council that if the operations on the frontier should 
continue in the ensuing year, even tbe pa*ovision now proposed 
will not suffice. 


P. — Railways (Capital Outlay). 

“The liailway Capital expendituro on State- owiit'd lines inclmlc<l within the 
Hallway Programme, including both open liijos and linos under construction, 
amountcid to i:i,ir/3,700 in lUlfi- 17, .412,5211,300, m 1017-18 and and M„154, 600 
in 1918-10. Ja the Budget for the current year provision was made for d&17’7 
millions which, owing to failure of Rnglish sapplj(‘s, it ha« not hiicu possible to 
utilise fully. Thu latest estimate of expenditun* is placed at £ 3 4’5 millions, 
which will be reduced to £ 10 211, 000 by gains on (rxchauge. 

have alreaiiy mentioiud that next year it is proposed to raise the provision 
to tfclS millions ter home and four and half crores for Indian expcn/litttre. 

'portion of this sniii will bo devoted to works of improvimeut ofl 
t^'ind esjieciaUy provision of traffic facilities to enabhi railways t<)r|ttect4he 
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increased demand on their resources which has followed the revival of trade. It 
is also hoped to make a beginning in replacement of the lines which it was 
nocessary to dismantle during the war, and a sum of £212,000 has been allotted 
for this purpose. Progress in this respect is, however, direotly dependent on the 
supply of materials, unfortunately still limited. In view of the pressing neces- 
sities of open lines it is not possible to provide at present for any considerable 
amount of new construction, but a sum of £630,000 has been allotted to enable a 
start to be made on some of the more urgent projects held in abeyance during 
the war. 

(‘Detailed figures showing the Capital outlay on all State lines up to the end 
of each year from liU6-17, and the net return obtained after deducting working 
expenbcs and interest charges will be found in the Secretary’s memorandum. 
The return on railway capital (excluding interest charges) was estimated in the 
current year’s Tludget at 6.61 percent. We now estimate it at 6 ’68 per cent, 
in consequence of the small increase in net railway earnings resulting from the 
gain by exchange crerlitable to the railway revenue account. For next year we 
put It at 6*51 percent. The charges for interest in the current and ensuing 
years work out to 3*82 and 3*85 per cent respectively on the capital outlay, so 
tijat the final not profit on railways is 1*86 and 1*66 percent respectively. 
These interf,‘st charges include certain annuity and sinking fund payments which 
really go towards the discharge of debt. 

C, — Irrigation (Capital Outlay). 

“DftaiU Toganling the financial position of our great irrigation undertakings 
will be given lu the Secretary’s memorandum, which will bring up to date the 
lutormation given in connection with previous Financial Statements. The 
percentage of net profit on productive works was 6*08 in 1918-19, and is calcula- 
ti d at 7 ill 1919-20. In tlio coming year we calculate it as 7*17. 

“Tlie total length of main and branch canals and distributaries of State 
irrigation works of all classes in ojHjration during the year 1918-19 was 66,120 
miles which wa^J 644 miles greater than tlie mileage in operation in 1917-18. It 
is expected that an additional length of 425 miles will have come into operation 
before the close of the year 1919-20. The total culturable area commanded by 
those canals amounted to nearly 92 million acres of which nearly 25 million 
acres were irrigatetl in 1918-19, and it is anticipated that during the current 
year tlic canal irrigated area will aggregate twenty six and three fourth million 
acres. During 1918-19 no new works of any importance were opened for 
irrigation. Irrigation on the Tunjab triple canal system, i.e., the Upper Jhelnm, 
Upper Chonab and Lower Rabi Doab canals has developed satisfactorily. The 
area irrigated during the current year is estimated at 1*7 million acres which is 
363,000 acres in excess of that irrigated in 1918-19. The total irrigable area 
contemplated in the projected estimate is one and three fourth million acres, and 
it will thus be seen that this acreage has practically been attained. Besides the 
canals actually in operation, there are 35 schemes which are either under 
construction, a waiting sanction br being examined by the technical experts. It 
is ostimat(Kl that if all scbenics under oonsldeiation or projected are eventually 
carried out, they will extend the benefits of canal irrigation to an additional area 
of about 10 million acres ; their estimated cost amounts approximately to £40 
millions sterling, from which a return of about 7 percent is anticipated, 

“ProgTess of work on canals under construction has been maintained 
satisfactorily, though it has been limited by shortage of officers, large numbers of 
whom were absent on military duty and have only recently returned. It is 
anticipated that the new permanent beadworlcs of the Ganges CanidwiU be 
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completofl daring the ensuing year. Of the more important schemeSf thaii for 
the Sarda Kichha Feeder has refeeived the sanction of the Secretary of Btate, 
and the Local OoTernmont is now mahing arrangements for the execution of the 
work. A modified project for the Sarda canal for Ondh, of whihfa tlie Sarda 
Kichha Feeder forms a part, is under preparation by the local OoTerhment. 
The Grand trunk canal project in Bengal which is designed to connect Calcutta 
with Eastern Bengal and Assam has recently been submitted to the Secretary of 
State for sanction. It is proposed to finance this work, which is estimated to 
cost Ks. 3,09 lakhs, capital funds. A detailed project for the irrigation of the 
Sind Hagar Doab is now under consideration ; as now designed, the scheme will 
provide for an annual irrigation of about 2 million acres ; the total cost of the 
pr(»ject is estimated at 9,28 lakhs and the net revenue, after deducting working 
expenses, is cstiinatc'd at ninety -one and half lakhs of ri.peeB a year. This 
scheme, if carried out, will bring prosperity to a desert tract with a very low 
rainfall, and it is believed that it will at the same time bring in a return of 
nearly 10 per cent, to the State. Of the other large schemes described last year 
as under investigation, those for the Sukkur barrage and the Bhakra dam are 
still u'ldcr investigation and projects are being framed by the Governments of 
Bombay and the Punjab. The Sutlej Valley project referred to last year has 
moved a stage forward ; the scheme was discussed by representatives of all 
partic^s concerned in December last, and a detailed project is now being 
prepared. 


D. — New DelKi. 

*'The outlay for the year 1919*20 under this head, after all wing for a credis 
of Be. 1 lakh gain by exchange, is expected to amount to Bs. 50 lakhs at 
oorrpared with a budget grant of Bs. 45 lakhs, an additional sum Of 6 lakhs 
having been allotted in order to push on with the preparation for next year’s 
work. It was pointed out last year that the recarring expenses of the present 
make-shifts were adding appreciably to the cost of the New Capital of India. 
Fortuuatrdy it is now possible to oontein plate a programme which enable the 
main buildings in the New City to bo completed by the encl of 1924, and in 
pursuance of this programme the grant for 1920-21 has been fixefl at Bs. 1,10 
lakhs, after allowing for a credit of Rs. 10 lakhs for gain by exchange. Sir B. 
Lutyens and Mr. B. Baker came out from England towards the end of 1919 and 
have been busy in connection with the srherae. Among the more prominent 
projects on which th<!y have been employed are the chambers for the new Legis- 
lative Conucils, the Medical Bcsiiarch Institute, the War Museum and the 
proposed memorial arch to the soldiers of the Indian Army who fell in the 
Great War. 


Conclusion— Reform finance; the Imperial deficit. 

**As 1 liavc said before, this is the last occasion on which we shall present a 
budget based on the combined accounts of the Provincial and central Govern- 
ments ; and next year will see the introduction to the new Legislative Assembly 
of a purely Imperial badg<'t. Wc are now engaged in working out the many 
changes in rule which will be required in order to give the provinces the financial 
independence which the new^ order of things demands. If the supervision of 
finance and the control of expenditure by the Central Government have seemed 
a t times to have l>eeu unduly rigid, too careful of the established rule and 
Icauoii, I wonhl ask our critics to oast their memory back to the days^ not so 
ong past, when our resources were inelastic, when a single season’s scarcity 
could produce a financial crisis, when Indian capital came forth wi& 
reluctance to support our loans. We have succeeded to days of gradually 
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swelling revenues, of somewhat easier ways azul means; but I think that 
the Standing Committees the new Councils and ^eir new Finance 
Members will do well if they exercise their powers with something of the 
caution which has marked our expenditure control of the past. There is no 
truer canon of tinance than the old axiom, sanctified by the experience of ages, 
UAQKUM YfiCTlOAL AST PAUSIMONIA, The extent of the finances which will tie 
at the disposal of the Reformed Governments is, 1 know, a subiect of live interest 
to this Oottuoll. The Joint Report oi lii 18 anticipated an Imperial deficit of • 
thirteen and half crores, that deficit being made up by contributions from the 
provinces. This would have left the provinces in the aggregate with a net 
surplus of about 2 crores. We have reconsidered the position in the light of the 
probable gains from exchange, and have done so in only one spirit, the genuine 
desire to x^uoe the contributions to the lowest possible figure consistent with 
safeguarding the requirements of the country as a whole. There is no 'question 
of Government of India finance against provincial finance ; the provinces are no 
less interesced than is the Central Government in the maintenance of our great 
Imperial services ; the dentral Government is equally concerned that provincial 
reform and provincial development ^ould not be strangled by inadequate 
finance. After considering the e&ct of the present budget as arranged on a 

2 shilling basis, we think that we are justified in assuming for the present a 
reduction of the Imperial deficit to 6 crores, and we have provisionally indicated 
this figure to Lord Meston’s Committee on Financial Iklations as the basis of 
their inquiry into the apportionment of contributions. We have further in- 
dicated that wc propose to assume the liability for extinguishing these contri- 
butions within a measurable time. The result will be that, adopting tlie figures 
of the provincial budgets for next year, as at present known to us, the Local 
Governments will be J1 crores a year butter oft than under the present division 
of revenues between the Government of India and themselves. 

would indeed have been a gratvdul task had 1 been able, in preSi iiting to 
the Council the revised estimates of the present year, to exhibit a result more in 
keeping with the anticipations expressed by Lord Meston on the Ist March last 
year. He looked forward to a moderate surplus and to the extinction of some 
22 crores of temporary debt. The Afghan war has involved us in a heavy deficit, 
and our Treasury Bill liability shows no reduction on the figure outstanding at 
the beginning of the year. But the picture is not entirely devoid ol brighter 
features. Our revenue has more tnan fulfilled the expectations formed last 
March ; our Silver iieservos stand reasonably high ; and we have managed to 
finance ourselves up to the present without utilising the power taken last 
September to increase the fiduciary note issue. For the coming year we take, 
and experisnee shows that we are justified in taking, an optimistic view of the 
growth of our major revenue heads. Our expenditure will be swollen by the 
provision which we have had to make fox the revision of establishments due to 
continued provalanco of high prices , but the donnnaut feature on the expendi- 
ture side of our budget is the high figure whicli we have been obliged tC insert 
on the Military accountb I have already explained at length the circumstances 
under which we have made this provision. I do not desire to base it on any 
definite threat or menace from the Middle East ; but no one cognisant of ttie 
facts can be free from apprehension of the consequences which may ensure to 
the peace of India from the sinister movements now on foot in that quarter ; 
and it would be little short of criminal, if, in the circumstances, we failed to 
provide during the coming year the finance essential to keep our Army up to the 
necessary standard of efficiency. , The sum we have provided is, I am persuaded, 
the bare minimum required. But apart from the special requirements of the 
coming year, I would again remind the Council that modern armies, with their 
demands for latter day equipment, for mechanical contrivances and technical 
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establishment*, are bound to be more expensive than the armies of the pre-war 
era. It is unnecessary to quote European analogies ; but the Council will be 
interested to know that Japan has made a provision for its military expenditure 
in 1920 which is more than throe times that of 1918. We hope, however, to 
finance these increased demands on our resources, both civil and military, 
without any additional burden to the country other than tliat involved in the 
rearrangement of the super-tax to which I have already alluded. On the 
capital side wo contemplate a railway programme which will, we hope, satisfy 
those who are intorebtc<l in the dtwelopment of this great asset that wc are 
not failing in our duty to repair the deficiencies of the years of war ; and we took 
forward to meeting the first of the heavy liabilities involved by our short-term 
loans, namely, the repayment of the 19 crorcs of War Bonds which fall due in 
August qext. As 1 have already reminded the Council this i>rogTaram4‘ can only be 
realised if India gives a libfiral response to our rupee loan in the coming year. 

‘<A8 for the feature, the revenues of India arc steadily and huroly expanding 
and their expansion afFords a guarantee of tlteir adequacy* to meet such problems 
of development as immediately confront the administration of the country. Our 
pre-occupations lie rather in the provision of ways and means to meet our 
capital liabilities. The provinces will be drawing on their accumulated balances ; 
and they will before long be asking for a share in the Imperial loans, or raising 
loans themselves. Our outstanding liabilities are not light, we have to meet 
twenty-five croros of war bonds in 1921, eleven crorcs in 1922, over two in 19211, 
and our terminable loan of five crores also falls tlue in tliat ytar. We have a 
breatliing space in 1924 ; but in 1925 we have further payments to make of four 
crores and in 1928 we liavo to face a heavy maturity of twenty -five crorcs. 
Meanwhile, our railways will not cease to demand fresh provision of capital 
money, and we have heavy irrigation projeets m viev ^I'he solution of the 
problems of the future <lepends Uicrefore on Uie growing ocumnlation of capital 
wealth in India, and the uiterebi w'hicli the linlian mo i.*y marked evinces in 
our loan isbues, Wc had evidence during tlie war of w at India (!ould invest 
under the inspiration of patriotic motives: the rospt ise to our labt year’s 
issue affor(J('d a proof that bubiuess India acci'jded jur loan as a sound 
and profilable security. With such proofs before us, aiul in the belief that 
the social and material^ <levelopiiient of the eouiu.’y will carry witli it an 
increased sense of i'i‘Sp<»nbibiUty for the economic usi* of its expanding resouves, 
we need not iiesitate to look on the iuture with a full meiisure of contidcncc 
an<l trust.” 


The Budget Debate 

Delhi—March 8th. 1920 

Mir Aaad Ali opoiiod the discussion on tho Budget and advocated 
retrenchmeiit in the cost of administration and for a reasonable 
reduction in the growing military expenditure. He deprecated both 
the excise and opium revenues, the major portion of which were 
raised from the poorer classes. Ho pleaded for more pay to Postal 
and Telegraph subordinates and for greater facilities for train service 
and more comforts to the third class passoiigors from whom a large 
portion of the railway rovoiiue is de^i^^d. 
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Almost all the Indian Members with the exception of the 
Tiwana Knight, Raja Rampal, and Mr. Naidu, vehemently opposed 
the uncoDsoionable, increase in military expenditure. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy strongly criticised the exchange 
position and the circumstances which bad resulted in heavy with- 
drawals of capital from India. Moreover the Government had not 
yet allowed the free import of gold. Too much concern had been 
shown for British financial interest and too little for Indian trade 
and finance. Why should India be at the mercy of the American 
cross rate ? He pressed strongly for the cessation of the sale of 
reverse bills. He also urged further facilities for encashing notes. 
He hoped the Esher Committee would approve of a territorial army 
and that military expenditure would be severely cut down. Pundit 
Malaviya and Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis also spoke in the same strain. 

Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis condemned the present scale of Reverse 
Council Bills and warned Government not to be too sanguine regard- 
ing tU^ next loan. 

Mr. Crum cordially congratulated the Finance Minister on 
removing the excess Profits tax. He hoped the rate of foreign 
telegrams would be reduced. He did not think that the proposed 
allotment on railways was sufficiently liberal, considering the value 
of the rupee. Ho thought that as so little had been spent, Rs. 22 cro- 
res were quite an insufficient sum. Burma was treated badly in the rail- 
way budget and he pressed the claims of the proposed Mergui line 
and the Moulmein line. He also pressed for the broad gauge line 
to Darjeeling and the Hoogly bridge and for a clear statement 
on the rolling stock position ; he urged a more liberal expenditure on 
railways. Referring to the Reverse Councils question, he thought 
that popular opinion was fairly divided on this point in Calcutta. 
Touching on the exchange problem be maintained the poorest classes 
in India were benefitting by the high exchange. 

Mr. Sastri condemned the heavy increments to the services 
which had been given in spite of the opposition of the non-official 
members. Ho protested against tba sy.stem of the exodus and the mat- 
ter should be placed before the new Council before any new building 
took place in Simla. Alluding to railways, he was rather alarmed at 
Mr. Crum's demands for more money and fat spending on the railways 
anything over and above a return of five per cent, on the outlay, 

Mr. Patel said that India had lost 60 crores by advice given to 
the Secretary of State by bankers and experts in England and the 
Government should represent this matter to the Secretary of State. 
The budget took little notice of education, sanitation, and agricul- 
ture, and in these respects it was disappointing and unsatisfactory. 

Next day, March 9tb. Mr. Hailey formally opened the second 
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stega (rf the diseiMsioo end seid that the Secretary of State had laiM)* 
tiooed iBweasea of salary for postal subordinates which would amoni^ 
to 23 lakhs a year. 

Mr , Sama then proposed that the sum of Be 30,70,000 treated 
as reserve out of the appropriation of 214 lakhs under the head of 
Education be distributed equally among all provinces for the special 
purpose of starring and assisting the starring of new universities and 
their maintenance. He was supported by Messrs. Chanda and Malaviya 
and Sir Gangadhar Ghitnavis. Mr. Sbafi replying explained how tibe 
money was asked for under a misapprehension. It really did not 
exist and Mr. Sarma withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. JaSar next moved that the surplus of two million pounds 
in the next budget be reduced by half a million to be given to Pro- 
vinoiid Governments to assist municipalities in financing scheme of 
compulsory primary education. Mr. Hailey opposed and the morion 
was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Patel then moved that the provisional allotment re financial 
assistance for the cost of military forces raised or to be raised in India, 
should be omitted and said that this meant that be did not wish to 
pay any further sum for the war. The original estimate was 46 
millions, but owing to early termination of the war this was reduced 
to £31 millions. Out of this 13‘6 millions has already been paid, 
and Mr. Patel did not desire to pay the remaining £18 millions. Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha moved an amendment to the effect that the amount 
should be paid less the cost of the Afghan war. This meant that only 
three and one-fourth million pounds should be paid. Mr. Hailey said 
the vote in this occasion would be left entirely to the non-official mem- 
bers of the Council. The effect of Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s morion 
would be that the Government would still have to pay about £850, 
000. Beplying to Mr. Hailey Sir Dinshaw Wacha said he would 
continue with the Afghan war, and Frontier operations. Mr. 
Khaparde, Mr. Sarma, Mr. Chanda, Mr. Sastri, Mr. Baneijee, 
and Baja Bampal Singh supported Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s amend- 
ment. Mr. Hailey suggested some vital additions to the amendment 
which was then adopted. 

NOTK 

[in September 1918 the Indian Legislative Council offered a 
further contribution towards the expenses of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in connection with the great war liability then involved. It 
was e^imated at £45 million sterling the offer to be subject to 
reconsideration in the event of an Afghan war. The matter was 
redisenssed this day and by the vote of the non-official members it was 
dwided the contribution still remaining be reduced by the cost of 
the Afghan war and frontier operarioi^s. The result is about £17 
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million atedling irill lie retained for Indians war expend 
paid to fate Maiesty'e Oovemment. tite official member* absUdbed 
from voting. 

Sir C^de Hill iutrodooed the main beads of the Bevenne, and 
PubKe' Works' Department. The Sarda Kiobba feeder canal, t7oi|- 
ed Proviuoea, 200 lakhs ; Waiiigange Canal, Central Province* 48 
lakh* : and the widening of the Madaripur Bhil route, 16 lakhs; bad 
been' ftauotioued. The project for the Grand Trunk Canal in Bengal 
had been wCrked out and aii estimate of 309 lakhs forwarded Home. 
The Sutlej Valley scheme about 1,200 lakhs ; Sind Sagar Canal 
scheme, 14 crores, and the project for Cauvery diversion were stdl 
under consideration. 

Mr. Chanda next moved that the allotment for the Delhi woidcs 
be reduced by half a lakh and urgued against the expenditure on a 
capital which might yet be rejected but no one voted with him and his 
resolution was defeated. Mr. Sarma then moved that expenditure 
on irrigation and drainage be increased by one crore of rupees. 
The resolution was withdrawn. Mr. Shafi next introduced the 
heads of Sanitation and Education. He spoke at some length 
and alluding to education said the year had been eventful as 
Government had begun to give effect to the recommendatiohs 
of the Calcutta University Commission. 25 Indians bad been 
admitted to the Indian Educational Service and a highly satis- 
factory advanoe wtts being made in the Indianization of 
the higher educational ser\ ice. The provincial service was about 
to be greatly improved aud the subordinate teachers had their 
pay increased. 

Mr. Sharp laid on the table the report on Indian education 
for 1918-19. Surgeon-General Edwards was the next speaker aud 
touching on vaccines and -sera he said in 1919 a quarter of million 
doses cholera vaccine were issued on demand for civil institutions, 
while for the Central Besearoh Institute nearly three quarter million 
cubic centimeters were issued and an exhaustive enquiry into the 
disease was proceeding. 

On March lOtfa the Budget on Post and Telegraph bead was 
opened. Mr. Khaparde mov^ that Rs. 50,000 be set aside fw a com- 
mittee to enquire into the grievances of the clerical aud 
telephone establishments of the Postal Department and that 26 ex- 
tra lakhs be provided to increase tbeir pay. Mr. Patel also moved 
that its. 10,000 be provided for a committee for the above purpose, 
making a strong appeal for postal clerks being placed on quality 
with the telegraph staff and he went minutely into the hours work, 
and duties both departments. Sir Dihshaw Wacba epoke with 
raueb vigour on behalf of the underpaid postal peons and attaekitd 
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Government for extravagance on one aide and for a cheeseparing 
policy on the other. Mr. Chanda. Pundit Malaviya, Nawab Ali 
Choudhuri, Mr. Jaffer all supported the mover. Mr. Baneijea said 
there were grievous discontent in the Postal Department. He 
thought an exhaustive enquiry was essential and he assmsed the 
Council that non-official members had been deluged with telegrams 
from the Postal Department on their grievances. 

kr. 6. B. Clarke rose and said that the remarks in Council 
seemed to imply that postal clerks had had no rises in salary. There 
were 100,000 men in the Department. It was impossible at once 
to raise all these men’s salaries. Gk)V6rnment had sanctioned a speci- 
al officer enquiring into a time scale pay for all postal clerks and 
time scales with local allowances were contemplated for certain 
definite areas. Certain payments advocated by the Council would 
cost crores of rupees, not lakhs, and asked Mr. Khaparde to withdraw 
his resolution about the 25 lakhs. As the non-official members 
however wanted a Committee he was prepared on behalf of Govern- 
ment to accept it. Mr. Khaparde replying said he regretted he 
could not withdraw his resolution though the enquiry portion of it 
had been accepted, 

Mr. Patel’s resolution was put to Council and rejected. Mr. 
Khaparde then withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Sarma then proposed the expenditure on salt be increased 
by a lakhs to experiment with a view to manufacturing refined salt 
which could compete with foreign salt imported into India. Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha supported the motion. Sir Thomas Holland said 
that the Calcutta market was the only one which really wanted 
refined salt and he argued that .this subject was not an all-India 
subject. The question really was whether Madras could produce 
more salt for the Calcutta market. The matter was really one for 
the Madras Government. This money could not be pressed on 
Madras and he thought it unwise to press the resolution. Mr. Baner- 
jea argued that the question was an alMndia matter. The resolution 
was rejected. 

Mr. Sarma then moved that the budget grant on construction 
of lines in progress and new linq^i be increased by one crore, 
the same being deducted if necessary from expenditure on open 
lines. Sir George Barnes said Government would endeavour to 
spend the money and on this assurance the resolution was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Patel then moved that a lakh of rupees be provided for a 
commiaaion to visit important commercial centres, collect evidence, 
and recominended tariff arrangements being fitted to India comfort- 
aWy mtb S^lboam^’s Committoeu rocoqunencfsWons. 8ir 
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Fazulbboy Currimbhoy thought Mr« Patel should await the report of 
the Committee already appointed. Sir George Barnes said 
Government would provide the money it the Commission was 
decided upon but be would not accept the resolution and it was 
rejected. 

Sir William Vincent then introduced the heads of the Home 
Department and caused some amusement by saying that the Home 
Member had a somewhat thankless task. As for education and 
sanitation there was always a desire to give money but no member 
ever proposed to give more money to the police. However, 
25 Indians had just been appointed to posts in the Indian 
Police. 

Mr. Patel moved for Bs. 25,000 to meet the expenses of a 
Committee of officials and non-officials to examine the working of the 
Press Act, Seditious Meetings Act and other repressive acts and 
reports whether they could be amended or repealed. The Home 
Member had referred to a discontented police but he would remark 
a greater danger was a discontented public. Mr. Chanda supported 
the mover. 

Sir William Vincent thought that an enquiry of this kind would 
revive bitter feeling in the oountify and he wanted the Council to 
give fair credit to the Government for what they had done. Had 
some of the men, he asked, who had recently been released, since 
treated Government in the spirit with which' they had been treated 
by Government 1 Had not the Government enough on its hands at 
the moment without adding to its labour. The worldwide unrest 
and spirit of anarchy in Central Asia and the excitement over the 
Khilafat question were real difficulties which made a very earnest 
appeal to the Council for real co-operation, for he held that Govern- 
ment had gone as far as it could in attempting to meet the desires of 
the people. 

Mr, Patel expressed surprise at the Home Member’s arguments. 
More sympathy he said was not going to remedy matters. Sir William 
Vincent said that certain men had been released in the hope that 
clemency would prevent them from treasonable action in future and 
this was his reply to Mr. Patel’s remark of trust. He also offered to 
give Mr. Patel proof if he wanted it, immediately the Council was 
over, of instances where Government clemency had been abused, but 
he did not desire to mention any names in Council. Mr. Patel’s 
resolution was put to^the vote and lost by 40 to 8. 

A motion by Mr. Chanda that the charges of the Central Govern- 
ment Secretariats be reduced by two lakhs was opposed by Sir 
William Vincent who in the course of his remarks said the work of 
37 
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the nid seoretariate was lately idoreised by the resolutioM h&d 
queationB put by Don*6fficial members of CounoiL . The reicJutJou 
was rejected. 

Mr. Jaflfer proposed a grant of five liikhs be given to the Ayur- 
vedic and Yunany Tibbi College at Delhi for building equijtoient 
etc. A large number of Indians supported the proposal. Sir 
Wjlliam Vincent replying said he believed the Viceroy would open 
the building later on. He could not pretend to any knowledge of 
this particular system of medicine but he was anxious to co- 
operate as far as possible with the hon. members who desired Govern- 
ment assistance. He would gladly receive a deputation, listen to 
their actual needs, and do his best to get financial ' aid for it from 
the Finance Minister. On this assurance being given the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Patel then recommended that the sum oi Bs. 70,000 be 
allotted for an Indian as Chief Boforms Commissioner and for travelling 
expenses etc., of other members of the informal Advisory Committee 
already appointed and hereafter to be appointed. He had great 
respect for Sir William Marris, the Government nominee, and knew 
he had done excellent work in connection with the reforms but his 
ignorance of the proceedings of the Joint Committee and certain 
matters was colossal. ^ 

Sir W. Marris himself replied on behalf of Government. He 
acknowledged that Lord Meston would have been an ideal person 
for the post but justified his own appointment. The motion was 
defeated by Government votes. 

Delhi — March Ilth, 191^0, 

The Council met again next day March 11th when the Viceroy 
said that he bad submitted to the King Emperor, the resolution 
recently passed by the Legislative Council thanking His Majesty for 
the Koyal Proclamation. He said he had now received His Majesty's 
reply expressing his deep appreciation of their loyal resolution. The 
Council stood while His Excellency addressed them. 

Sir William Vincent then moved the Bill to amend the Work- 
man's Breach of Contract (Amendment) Act be passed and this was 
done. He next introduced the Bill to amend the Lepers Act. Accord- 
ing to the latest medical opinion, leprosy was contagious in all its 
forms and this Bill was intended to take more adequate measures to 
cheek its spread. Object of the bill was to widen the definition of a 
leper in Section 2 (1) of the Act, so as to include persons suffering 
from any stage of leprosy. 

Mr. Bhm introduced the Bill to tranter the Jagannath C<dlege 
ai Dacca from trustees to the Bengal Governor in CouhcH, in 
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of ti)» dMim of ttnatm to. aae toeir oolkge •suJgomsii 
ted wjtk tiie ITsiverrifiy oi j>iMeft from its iooeptum in form of a 
HaU. Mr. HaUey t^en introdnoed a bill to amend the Odd Import 
Act 1917« and toiefiy eq^ained that it waa noeemary to oondnne 
toe present oontrd of gold importation until the internal imee of 
go^ vae rsdueed to, toe neighbourhood of the new exchange value 
of toe fupee in toms of gold. 

Mr. Mmley toep moved the Selept Committee’s roport on the 
bill to ep^soUdato and amend the Lav relating to Government 
seeuritom be opneidered. The bill was passed. Sir George Lowndes 
toen moved the bill to unend the Presidenoy Towns Insolyeuey Act 
1909 be passed and this was also agreed to without any comment. 

Mr. Mailey next briefly proposed that the bill to further amend 
the Indian Income Tax Act l9tS be referred to a select Committee 
of nine members with orders to report before the 20th Marche 
This having been agreed to, Mr. Hailey proposed the same committee 
should deal with the bill to amend the law relating to super* tax 
on the same conditions. Ho explained the bill was one of conveni- 
ence and he did not think it would inflict any real hardships. 
He also explained the incidence of the super-tax under the new act. 
in reply to certain remarks of Mr. Sanaa, Mr, Hailey sud thht 
every possible consideration had been given to the question of the 
Hindu joint families and he added Mr. Sanaa's name to the Select 
Committee. 


Imperial Bank of India. 

Mr. Hailey then proposed the bill to constitute an Imperia 
Bank of India. He referred it to a select committee of eleven 
members. He said be had already spoken on a previous occasion 
at length on the subject of the banks. In no criticism had be 
seen anything contradicting the statement that this was a step 
forward in the right direction. He felt sure the Council would 
agree that with the restrictions which would be imposed on the 
bauk with regard to its ordinary business and the question of 
exchange transactions with regard to the London oflice. The 
presidency banks had long desired this facility which had hitherto 
been denied them. He then proceeded to deal with various details 
of the bill. He said one of the first duties of the central board 
would be to train up young Indians for banking business, the 
consummation of this measure, he felt, would be of great value to 
India and to her econmnic interests. 

Mr. Patel moved' an amendmeat that no instruotions be given.to 
report by the 20th Mareh and argued that three mentbs was the 
mrdioary period aoeoriiing to the rules. He could not agree thftt tou 
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measure was of extreme urgency. People had not bad time to espreae 
their views on certain clauses. The question of Indians on the 
central board was a burning one in Bombay and feeling in that 
city was so strong that the bill be deferred. He pressed the Council 
should follow its ordinary rules. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the Select Committee should have 
further time for consideration. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy said 
his view was that they should have a fair number of seats on 
the central board. In Bengal and Madras he said three-fourths 
of the shareholders were European but in Bombay there was quite 
a different state of affairs. He proceeded to strongly support the 
appointment of Indian directors. He quoted figures showing the 
number of bank branches in America and Canada and showing 
how greatly banking facilities were wanted in India, and for that 
reason he was anxious the scheme should be carried through quickly, 
but if the Indian members wanted a further postponement he 
would give it to them. 

Mr. Sarma entered into a critical survey of the general provi - 
sions, with special reference to Indians, on the central board and 
in the management. Indian feeling generally would have welcomed 
a State Bank, pure and simple. Pandit Malaviya said the Finance 
Minister had brought forward no cogent reasons for pushing this 
bill through the Council, He would welcome any proposal to provide 
better banking facilities, but ho certainly thought the question 
required further scrutiny and he road a number of extracts dealing 
with the Punjab bank failures in 1913, and he strongly supported 
the idea of a State Bank. Mr. PateFs motion was absolutely sound j 
it was not a political matter and was worthy of acceptance. Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha said he had no hesitation in saying this amalgama- 
tion scheme was welcomed by the country as a whole. So far Mr. 
Hailey was quite right, but the public had not yet had time to 
consider the constitutional questions connected with the bank and 
it would be wise of the Government not to go too fast (Applause), 
Mr. Banerjea also hoped Government would accept Mr. Patel’s 
amendments ; they had nothing to lose and much to gain by a 
little delay. 

Mr. Hailey then rose and said that in view of the remarks 
which had been made, he was agreeable to the Select Committee 
reporting by September next when legislation would be proceeded 
with. 

Mr, Shafi presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Dacca University Bill and the Council then adjourned till the 
17th March. 



Imperial Legislative Council 

Simla Session— August 1920 

The Viceroy's Opemns Speech 

The Yioeroy opened the Simla Session of the Council on August 
20th with a long speech. He first referred to the Koyal Proclamation 
announcing the sudden postponement of the Prince of Wales’ visit to 
India to open the new Councils For this function H, B. H. the Duke 
of Connaught was coming in December next. He next referred to the 
new Beform rules most of which had by that time been published 
and then turning to the great problem of the day, the Punjab 
atrocities which was then convulsing the country from statesmen to 
school boys, said : — 

"Since we last met. Lord Hunter’s Committee has reported on 
the events of the last year in the Punjab, Bombay and Delhi. My 
Government forwarded a despatch to the Secretary of State record- 
ing their views on the findings of the Committee and His Majesty's 
Government have passed their judgment on the whole case. There 
are those, however, who are dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Government of India and His Mejesty’s Government and they have 
expressed their dissatisfaction in no uncertain terms. There is 
much that 1 could say with reference to the criticism on this side 
or on that but 1 am content to leave the issues to the verdict of 
history. For the present moment the matter of paramount import- 
ance is, that we should concentrate on the problems of the immediate 
future. Much will depend on the manner in which the new Councils 
and the new Governments grapple with the task to be laid upon 
them. Are we to enter upon the now era is a spirit charged with 
the animosities of the past or shall we leave those things that are 
behind and press forward to the things that are before ; I am con- 
fident that so far as the Hon. Members are concerned their wish is 
to write unon a clean slate and leave the past behind. I refrain 
then from doing' more to-day than recording the facts, and much as 
1 am tempted from the personal point of view to reply to our critics, 
1 would point to the future. There is much work for all of us to 
do. There are many opportunities opening out for mutual service and 
co-operation. Gan we not steadfastly fix our eyes on these and refuse 
to be drawn away from our main purpose ? It is not then because I 
underrate the importance and gravity of the events of last year, 
nor the criticism on either side which may be passed upon them 
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tiiat I refrain front diaoaering them hot beeauee I hare aeeo in the oon< 
tinnanee of those diseusnons nothing but fresh recriminations teqding 
to farther racial mmoerbation. There has already been eiwagh, 
indeed too noch, of this on either ei^ ilitd it Je tf^oulated to 
frustrate that spirit of co-operation which lies at the basia of nur 
Beforms and through which alone we can reach the goal ol India’s 
aspirations. 

Khilafat and Non-co-operation. 

“To turn in»n this to the Khilafat agitatioo and the non^- 
operation movement. So far as my Government eould, we pressed 
upon the Peace Conference the views of the Indian Moslem. But 
notwithstanding our efforts on their behalf, we are threatened «4<b 
a campaign of non-co-operation because forsooth the Allied Powers 
found themselves unable to accept the contentions advanced by tiie 
Indian Moslems. Could anything be more futile or ill-advised t 
This policy of non-co-operation must inevitably lead if persisted in, 
to the discomfort of the community at large and indeed invrdve the 
risk of grave disorder. I am glad to think that everything points 
to this policy being repudiated by all thinkiug people and it is 
because I and my colleagues have faith in the Indians, oommonsense 
that we have preferred to allow this movement to fail by reason of 
its intrinsic inanity. Can we ,for instance picture to ourselves the 
legal profession generally foregoing its practice in support of this 
policy? I am .proud to belong to this great profession but I cannot 
envMage such possibility, and from one example can wo not learn 
the impractical nature of this visionary scheme. Much has been 
mode, in speeches and the press, of an answer given by the Secretary 
of State to a question in the House of Commons. He said, “I am 
prepared to support any steps the Government of India think nece- 
ssary in the very difficult situation now arising, but I will not dictate 
any steps to the Government of Indm. I would prefer to leave it 
to^ them." I think the Hon. Members will agree with me in 
thinking that be could have given no other reply. There is a point 
at which no Government could refuse to take action to protect the 
interests of the Community at largo and when that point is reached 
the Gk>v6rnment is bound to and will use all the resources at its 
disposal. That is a platitude, but even platitudes require sometimes 
to^bo stated. ^ But as 1 have said above, 1 have every hope that 
this point will not bo reached but that the commonsense the 
people and the opposition of all moderate men wiU erect an 
insuperaUe b^ to the further progress of this most foolish of all 
foolish schemes." 

Nothing mewe, however, could have been expected from, a man w 
the type of Lord Chelmsford whose perspicacity of political view bad 
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bees foaM oatchiriiwlWQ'Zh^r kmNNMio theJPa^iablirt.](0tfi 
Bdf«rring u«zt to th« helptoBs position of Indians in tlio Dottdidpini' 
His EneHenoy hkTMhly assiusd that Sir Boberbw d^ted bjr 
his Govomment to plaoe the oam (d tiie fndisns betofi.^e Anatit 
EBQuiijr Cottakaion in Sbutit Africa had efftetirely done .a0) 
and said his Ezoellenoy, “I think that 1 am entitled to say that. 
Indians in South Africa have nothing to fear and evny thing to gain 
from an impartial investigatiim into what is often called in Sooth 
Africa the Indian menace. I am quite sure that much of the feeling 
which is nnfortunatoly displayed against Indians in South Ah^ hi 
due to the fear which I am afraid bu been sedulously fostend by 
propagandists that tiie white population in South Africa gansimlly 
and in the Transvall in partioulu is in danger of being swamped' I 9 
Indians. 

“As regards voluntary repatriation, he said tiie oommierion has 
issued an interim report advocating a scheme of assisted voluntary re* 
patriation for those Indians who are anxious to return to India and 
the Union Government has already taken steps to give effeet to this 
proposal. Let me make clear the position of the Government U 
India in regard to this scheme. Wa were not consulted nor is theta 
any reason why we should have been consulted. The Union 
Government are merely putting into force a section of an Act wbii^ 
was passed in 1914 and they are clearly entitled to do so. At the 
same time the Government of India do not regard the scheme as 
being in any sense a sedution of the Indian problem in South AJrioa 
and they feel that they are entitled to ask for assurances that the 
scheme will be what it purports to be, namely a purely voluntaiy 
scheme. We have already cabled to the Union Government on this 
point and we have asked that the repatriation officer may be given 
clear instructions that no pressure must he put on Indians to accept 
repatriation and that it must be left to Indians themselves to decide 
whether they will take advantage of the scheme or not. 

Next as to the position of Indians in last Africa, "the question 
has been discussed recently by Lord Milner with the Governor of 
the Colony and that the Indian residents in what is now known 
as the Keniu Goiony sent a deputation to England to present their 
case to the Colonial Officer. We have all read Lord Milner's speech 
on the sulgect in the House of Lords on the 14th July and great 
anxiety hat now been caused in India by a brief summary wfaiefa has 
been received of a speech by the Governor of Kenia Colony. l%ia 
speeoh indicates that the derision of His Mejesty's GoycmUient hat 
gone against the Indians in some of the points to wbith w« attach 
most importance. I regret to eay that a telegram which 1 have just 
noeived from the Sriirltary of State oonfirms the fifect .Of fl# 
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OoveriKn^s- '^^eoh. f am sorry tha 4 > I ha?e oolong satisfaoSwy to 
tell you." • ^ 

Tbe .Viseroy also made two important announoements : (a) 
that our railhe^ through the Kbyber would be extended in the 
direction of the Frmitier ; and (i) that Central Waziristan had 
been occupied by our troops. With regard to the existing labour 
unrest in tbe country, the Viceroy announced that local governments 
were being consulted with a view to a revision of tbe Factories and 
Mines Act. He also impressed on the Council the necessity of 
reducing strikes and lock-outs to a minimum, saying in this regard 
that he attached greater importance to the establishment of right 
relations between employers and employees than to any Government 
machinery for arbitration and conciliation. * 

The Corrupt Practices Bill was then introduced and refened 
to a Select Committee, A Bill (Tbe Indian Motor Vehicles Act 
Amendment Bill) to provide for control of motor traffic and the 
punishment of reckless motorists was introduced as also a bill 
to provide for the better discipline of police officers. The hon. 
Mr. Dobbs moved that the Bill to take power to require passports 
of persons entering British India be referred to a Select Committee. 
Bto said that the passage of this Bill had been postponed to the 
present session in order to ascertain what would be the functions 
of other governments of tbe world after the war. 

When tbe Council assembled on August 27, a number of 
questions were asked regarding General Dyer, Colonel Johnson and 
the Punjab Disorders, and the answers revealed the fact that 1,779 
persons had been convicted in connection with tbe Punjab Distur- 
bances and that General Dyer was in receipt of a pension amounting 
to £701-17-6 per annum from the Indian revenues! 

Ten Bills were then introduced. They included the Auxiltary 
Force Bill which H. F. the Commander-in-Chief introduced. 
In doing so he gave a restrospective history of the measure. The 
Indian Defence Force Bill was a war measure, he said, smd the 
new Bill was designed to take its place. Some members complained 
of the alleged retention of racial discrimination in the provisions 
of the Bill, but general sympathy with the Government policy 
was exj^essed and the Bill .was referred to a Select Committee. 
Another of the Bills, also introduced by H. E. the Commanderdn- 
Chief, the Indian Territorial Force Bill, was described by him as 
a ^asure of an experimental nature closely modelled on wefi- 
tried pattern of the English Militia. The Bill provided the frame- 
work on which a Territorial Force could be built which by gradual 
doyelofunoot, might become competent to serve side by side with 
tbe Bogtdur Army, 
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Mr. Hailey printed the Seleot. Committee’s Bepwt on the 
Imperial Bank iBiU. 

Sir William Tinoent preMOted the Seleot CommittM's Beport 
on the Corrupt Praotioes Bill which was unanimous While reeogni* 
sing that h^itality amounts almost to a religions dutPi the Com- 
mittee held that gifts whether of food or otherwira, with interest 
to influenee the vote is bribery only punishable with fine and not 
imprisonment.' Sir William Vincent asked the Council to pass the 
Leper Segregation Bill which was passed. The Bill for the 
better discipline of police officers enrolled in the Military Police or 
Bifle Battalions was passed without discussion. At this stage the 
Civil Procedure Code Bill and the Negotiable Instruments Aet 
Amendment Bill were passed with no criticism of any I.ind. Sfr 
William Marris introduced the Devolution and Delegation Bill and 
described it as a by-product of the Reform Scheme. He said this 
would give enlarged powers to Ijocal Governments and Legislatures 
to get independent sources of provincial revenue. This measure 
had been welcomed by Local Governments and the Government 
of India also welcomed it. There was therefore no reason 
for this being referred to a Select Committee. The Bill was 
introduced. 

, Sir William Vincent introduced the Basel Mission Property 
Bill. 

Mr. Hailey introduced the Coinage Bill which consisted of two 
sections only : “In section 11 of the Indian Coinage Act, 1906 for 
the word “fifteen” the word “ten” shall be substituted. The Gold 
Ordinauoe, 1920, is hereby repealed.” The Hon. Member reviewed 
the trade and finance questions and dealt at length with the 
reeomqiendations of the Indian Currency Committee and emphasised 
that tbe.Bill gave effect to the change in the legal tender ratio recom- 
mended by the Committee. He strongly repudiated the suggestions 
that the Currency Committee's Beport was written more in the inter- 
ests of London than India. Mr. Tata moved the passing of the BUI be 
deferred .till the meeting of the Reform CouneU next winter and 
pointed out that owing to the existing disparity in prices there is no 
urgency for passing the Bill. Mr. Tata emphasised that he was merely 
asking for postponement and it was not fair for this CounoQ to 
pass the BiQ. Mr. Jaffer supported Mr. Tata and urged that experts 
and Chambers of Commerce ought to be otmsulted. Mr. Murray 
(Bengal Chamber) pointed out that the country bad been given 
enough time to consider the question mid said the Hon. Member 
was not justified in Mking for pmtponement. There was however 
room for honest diflhrences of opinion. Mr. PIfoom (Bbmbay Chsm- 
38 
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ber) ioIlQWBd.with a'i4«ar aDalytis sad said 1 m omild aotsapiiQrti Mr. 
Tata. He‘‘ emphasised that the soveniga had ao legal tepdbr «id 
this must he remedied* Mr. Hailey replied fo the dehat^* Leave tras 
idioa. givea and the Kll was introdaoed which negatived Mr« Tata’s 
amendment. The Indian Territwial Faroes Bill wM tiben ireieTred 
to a Select Committee to report by Septemb«r 9th. Mr. Bmieijee 
thanked the Commander-in Chief and suggested the inclusion of Mr. 
Asad Ali in the Committee which the Commander-in Chief accepted 
and also added Mr. Morsebead and Malik Tiwana, well-known for his 
anti-Indian proclivities. He deprecated spending money on subieots of 
secondary importance such as this, according to him, was. 

£n»Ia — Aitgusi SJst. 19SO, 

On August 3 1st the Viceroy made a touching reference to the 
murder of Mr. Willoughby at Kberi by a Muhammadan fanatic run 
amok on Khelafat question and said : “I feel sure the Council will 
wish me to express on their behalf our horror aud detestation on the 
death of Mr. Willoughby and convey to his relatives our sympathy 
with them in their gieat loss.” 

Mr. Baneijee on behalf of non-officials expreosed their sense of 
horror and detestation at the dastardly outrage. 

On Sep. 8th. General Sir Alfred Bingley i^sented the Select 
Committee’s reports on the Auxiliary Forces Bill and the Territorial 
Forces Bill both being unanimous, but there wm one- or two 
points of controversy evidently raised by Mr. *^'Sastri and Dr. Sarta- 
dhioari. Sir George Barnes introduced a brief Bill to amend the 
Indian Companies Bill and briefly explained '^at objlMt was to 
amend section 91-B, with a view to facilitate .the fmwnttion of 
subsidiary companies, the management of which was to be carried 
on by a Board of pirectors partially composed of Direot»a ^ the 
parent company in as much as any such subsidary compt^-, might 
not have on its board a quorum of disinterested directors and kenoe 
section 91G, should not apply to private compuiies. Sir D. P. 
Sarvadhicari regretted his inability to support the principle of the 
amendment. Interest was not confined to Chambers of Commerce, 
but also others and he drew special attention to toe induslriai 
development. It was a healthy safeguard which steuld not be 
easily given up and there was no satisfactory evidence and there 
was no room for a hurried enactment. Sir George Barnes pdnt^ 
out there was no private company in 1914 aud cited a number of 
associatioDs which supported the small amendment. The Bill was 
introdped,. ^ley introduced a small Bill to amend the Presi- 
dency Bao^ A<rit5and briefly told the Council that the Bill would 
enable Pveridenoy ^pinhs tf) deal wfth securities in connection with 
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the housiog and dereli^p^t aad widied 

and Sir Qeozga Ltoyd iJti^fMoepe i^d hh«arg. The {ttli:;^ 
introdnoed formally. iCt tfSds itm tha ladentlfieaiion df Fiiao&em 
Bill vaa pasaed. The paeaporte Bui then eame-up lor oonaideri^cm, 
Mr. Dohba explainiDg astd the Seleot Committee had aaggeet^ 
three minor amendmenta and the Bill «aa paaaed without diaeuaaion. 
The Basel Miaaion' Bill alao was passed. Mr. Hailey aaked the Cotmeil 
to oonsider the Select Committee’a report on the Indian Coinage 
Bill and said its critioa had anggeated no alteniative, and jdoomy 
pictures painted by Mr. Tata had not also been realised. The Bill 
was passed without discussion. The Indian Army Act Amendment 
Bill relating to flogging was passed. Sir William Marris 
asked the Oonnoil to pass the Devolution Bill which was accepted 
with the solitary change that the Prisons Act 1894 was ommitted 
from the entries in part 1 and Schedule 1 of the Bill. 

Sir William Vincent briefly explained the Select Committee’s ' 
Report on the Corrupt Practices Bill and said discussion would 
take place on amendments. 

The Coundl then proceeded to consider the amendments. 

Sir D. P. Sarvadhioary moved a change in the preamble to 
confine the Bill to elections to Legislative Councils. Only Mr. 
Murray opposed Sir William Vincent who objected and stood for 
purity of elections. 

The amendment was negatived. Fourteen amendments were 
considered and on the amendment proposed by Mr. Sinha to the 
new Section 17 1C, electoral rights, Sir George proposed some alter- 
nations which were accepted. A new sub-clause 3 was added to 
the same section relating to the declaration of public policy not 
amounting to interference within the moaning of the section. An 
amendment by Dr. Sarvadhioary lo Clause 12 was accepted. 

Mr. Sastri moved the amendment ; Polling oflloer and subor- 
dinates should mtuntain voting seorocy and a violation thereof would 
be punished with three mouths’ or fine or both and quoted the 
authority from the ^lot Act, and urged that secret vote was 
free vote. 

Sir William Vincent supported and Mr. Baoeijee opposed 
Mr. Sastri and srid that the amendment would frighten away the 
non-official agency. 

The amendment was accepted and the Bill was passed. 

The afteraoon session of the Council was entirely ^dcen up 
with the discussion of the Imperial Banks Bill, when Mr. Hailey 
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took retro8p0ot of the BUI and empbasiaed that the Select Com- 
mittee’s Beport waa unanimous. No less tb|hn tarenty amendments 
mostly of a minor and drafting character ty^e tackled for discussion 
of which fourteen were official and sfz non -official amendments and 
also a minor amendment to Schedule 2. Clause 23 ({) moved by 
Mr. Tata, Mr. Nathmal’s amendment for raising the quorum of the 
meeting of the Central Board from three to four governors, was 
accepted and the Bill was passed. 

Simla — September, 9th 1920. 

The meeting of September 9th was mainly devoted to the 
Aligarh University Bill, Mr. Shafi asked the Council to consider 
the Select Committee's report. Discussion centred on Mr. Jaffer’s 
motion that Clause 3 be renumbered 3 (l) and to the Clause the 
‘ following Bub-Clause be added viz, the first Chancellor, pro- 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor appointed under Clause «3 sub- 
Clause (A) above shall hold office for such period as the Court may 
determine." Mr, Shafi assured the mover that the Governor-General 
would bear his suggestions in mind, but be could not accept the 
motion which was negatived. Mr. Shafi's amendment that a four 
years’ time limit should be imposed for the continuance of the 
courses of the Allahabad University was adopted. Discussion on 
the rest of the amendments degenerated into a series of explana- 
tions and speeches, the Education Member and Mr. Jaffer with 
Mr. Mahomed Ali participating from time to time. These amend- 
ments were all afterwards withdrawn or negatived. A small change 
to Clause 19 was accepted and the bill was then passed. 

Simla — September IJ^th 1920 

On the memorable meeting of September 14th. a gloomy 
spectacle was presented. I’he Viceroy had the day before disallowed 
Mr. Sastri's proposed resolution on the Punjab Massacre of last year, 
and as a protest the non-official Indian members withdrew their 
resolutions. The agenda papo^* showed 27 resolutions to, be moved 
by various members. Mr. Chanda’s name stood first on the list with 
three resolutions, but as be was ill the President remarked that 
they would not be moved. Mr. Khaparde then rose and said 
he desired to withdraw his resolutions and he was immediately 
followed by Mr. E. Ayyangar Mr. Jaffer, Mr. Sinha, Mr. Sastri 
and Mr. Sarvadhikary. Even Major Sir Umar Hyat Khan after 
speaking " fer five minutes on a prosposal that discharged soldiers 
should^be given the francltise for ten years irrespotive of the 
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reveDoe and taxea ti>ey xa«f lie paying: to OnyeranMinli, aoditoly 
withdrew tfie leaola^jon^': He waaoezt follo*^ ' tiy H e. Klnpfrde 
who alao withdrew fonr reulotiona. Only in the intneet of the 
poor presameo Mr. Kbaparde at last rose amidat aome irtmioal 
applause from, the offidd benches to move that a mixed committee 
of offioiab and non-ofliciala be appointed to investigate the causes of 
the trouble in the Government presses in Simla, Delhi, and Oaleutta 
and propose remedial measures, and he put in a fairly strong plea 
on behalf of the strikers. Sir Thomas Holland on behalf of Govern* 
ment ridiouled the idea and the motion was defeated. 

Mr. Bamarayaningar moved a resolution that provision be 
made by Gkivernment to provide light refreshments for voters 
travelling pver live miles to attend polling stations to record their 
votes for the Beformed Legislative Councils. Sir William Marris 
said this question bad already been very carefully considered in the 
Advisory Committee and all difficulties had been fully disoossed. 
There were serious practical obstacles in the way of accepting the 
proposal for providing some millions of meals and he raised several 
smiles in depicting these difficulties. 

Simla — September, 16th. 19S0. 

The last meeting of the Council was held on September 
16tb. 1920. By far the most interesting feature of this 
day’s meeting was the question relating to the recent Punjab 
disturbances and the action taken by Government in pushing 
those who were responsible for excesses and errors at that 
time. These queries were put by Messrs. Sastri, Khaparde and 
Sinha and were replied to by Sir William Vincent who placed a long 
statement on the table in which it was stated that Colonel O' Brien, 
Messrs. Marsdeii, Jacob, Kitchen, Miles Irving and Bosworth Smith, 
General Campbell, Colonel Macrae and Captain Doveton had all 
been informed that Government strongly disapproved of their 
actions as injudicious and improper. In the oese of General Benyon, 
Major Carberry and Lieut. Dodkins, the 4wo latter of the Air force, 
the military authorities held these officers were not blameworthy 
being in position of extreme difficulties. General Dyer had been 
dealt with. Colonel Frank Johnson had been demobilised, and the 
local Government had been asked if Mr. Panhearow could be 
further puiiished. Two of the Amritsar police had been degraded 
and another retired. 

Later on replies were elicited from the Home Member that the 
question of amending the Press Act was being considered and that 
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iliortly b« iamied Mgarding tfae Sigh Com- 
m$g8iotiorlor‘^^&^ .' 

Sir WiHiam Yimmnt' further ssi^ thAt ten titles had been 
renooneed in India; tiz honours, four medats, 32 honar^ posts, 
and 248 stipendiary posts had bean given up as a mark of dis^easore 
with Covernment policy in the Punjab. 

Mr. Hailey then next moved the Presidency Banks Aotbe 
considered and passed which was done. 

He next proceeded to explain to the Council the oiretmatuioee 
under which he proposed to withdraw the bill introduced on 2nd 
September in connection with income tax property, and be said 
the Chambers of Commerce -in India supported his action. The 
ordinary rules were suspended and the Bill was passed after Mr. 
Murray (Calcutta) had acknowledged the compliment of the Finance 
Department 


The Territorial Force. 

The Commsnder-in-Chief next dealt with the Beport of tiie 
Select Committee on the Bill to constitute an Indian Territorial 
Force. He alluded to several of the miun amendments and said he 
thought the results achieved were very satisfactory. 

Mr. Sastri moved an amendment that the establishment of 
other branches of the Force be made as circumstances permit. Mr. 
Sinha supported the amendment as a modest one and be regretted 
that Indians were not libers.'^ treated by the policy of the military 
authorities. Sir Charles Monro said that though the amendment 
appeared redundant he was prepared to accept it. Ho cautiously 
ridiculed Mr. Sastri’s ignorance of military matters. Mr. Sastri 
sarcastically replied regarding the Commander-in-Chief’s spirited 
reply and the motion for the Bill to be passed was put by the 
Viceroy. Mr. Sastri next expressed his intense satisfaction at the 
passing of this Bill and produced to offer certain criticisms on the 
Bill which he said was by no means perfect and it was for our 
successors in the Council to see to these matters. He spo ke earnest- 
ly at the close of the dangers of the non-co-operation movement 
and hoped the youth of the country would quickly drop this idea 
and enter the Territorial Force. 

" The Bill was passed at 1 o’clock- Sir Charles Monro then 
spoke on the Bill to constitute an Auxiliary Force for service in 
India and said that an enormous amount of trouble had been taken 
in conheetion with it. Mr. Murray (Calcutta) then moved that the 
period of training be four years instead of six which was accepted 
and moved that the Bill be passed. 
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Mr. Balky '^fUk'Skd^Oo^ 

mittee to aiii«Dd thua Indttil Paferjpkg^noy Aet ba aoaoidaftd «nd 
said tltat tbo BUI had baaa tf;i^ad. Tlw nelaJOk laaerrM, ha 
said, had gpaatly ’in}jtriM^ lately Mid he 89oke lor4one.teiii«tos 
on the Bill. 

Mr. Seth Nalha Mall waratly. eoiofliiaeat^ Ifr. Htdiey. 

"^e Bill wae then paned. 

. The Cnt(^i ^ffion ^ ‘area next eonsidered and passed, after 
remarks by Mr. JTadhr, .ik. Kincahl and Sir ’Williapi Tineent. 

After that the; Vioei^ cose and addressed the Conoei}, first em 
the serrites Modered by the departing Commander-in-Chief, Sir 0. 
Monro, and secondly on the achieTcjnent of the Cbancil in legislatiTe 
work .specially iq the passing of the Dacca and Muslim Unirersity 
Acts. He could not however avoid referring to Uie storm dt 
protest that was raging in the country in tiie -matter of hiS 
disidlowiqg Mr. Saetri’s timely and popular resolution on the late 
affairs of the Punjab. Said His Exoelleucy with his characteristic 
bluntness : — 

“Before. I conclude I wish to refer briefly to the fact that I have 
in. this session found it necessary to disallow a resolution dealin| 
with the question of the Punjab disturbances and I do so with a 
view to remove afiy misapprehension that may exist as regards the 
motives which prompted me. The resolution itself was a legitimate 
one and when I say that it was Mr. Sastri who wished to move it^ 
you .will understand that it was prompted by genuine feeling and 
sincerity d piwpose. 1 felt however that if peace and g0(;|j|will 
are at any time to be restmcd to the Punjab, these public discussions . 
of the ^ppeningSiidt -last year must so far as possiUe be teoug^ 
to an end; 1 f eel as keenfy as any in this Council the need .for 
h(rfding .Indian life and ^nour sacred in times of erids like 4^t 
of last year and my Government is providing means for ensuring 
that H,. .similar occasion should unfortunately recur, the errors and 
excesses pointed out by the Hunter Commission shall not- again 
take place. But we know from unhappy experience that with each 
fresh diseussioD of these topics the chances o1 rqcpuoiliatiQn and 
good feeling betUreen the communities become mote remote. ' . I fdt 
therefore that it was contrary to the public intereste that we teould 
gratuitously priedong the unhappy diesensions of the past. .We Itevc 
h^ enough of hatred and passion and what we want now. isi^od- 
will and peaqe. 

In closing iht sassioDS, the last one which, an unworiby Viceroy 
heldonlytoB^a it by still another unworthy act. His KrecHen^ 
said !— 
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"And DOW it only remaini for me to with the Hoo. members 
hurewell. It would be unseemly, I pres&me, for me to wish those 
of you who an abwt to offer yourselves for eleetion. good limk, 
but tiiis at least I may do— express the hope tiiat those services 
which you have rendered so conscientiously this sessions may not 
be lost to the country and t|bt the spirit of co-operation may mark 
all your endeavours. And so the last session of this Council comes 
to an end, only however, to give place to a larger and more 
representative assembly. Institutions under our British tradition 
do not die; they find new birth in reincarnation. “The King 
is dead : long live the King.” 



India in the 

Dominions and Abroad 


1920 




Indians in South Africa 

The South African Asiatic Commission of Enquiry 

The Commissiod ot Enquiry, regardiug the grievances of Indians 
in South Africa promised by the authorities by the middle of 1919, 
was eventually set up early in 1920 with the Hon. J. H. Lange, 
K.c , Judge, Kimberley, as Chairman and Lieutenant Colonel 
Wylie, K.C., of Durban and Mr, E. Both, solicitor, of Pretoria as 
members. Sir Benjamin Bobertson, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, was deputed by Government of India in 
January 1920 to place the India Government’s case before the 
Commission. [For antecedent matters, see the Begister 1920, 
Part II, pp. 342—62.] 

The Commission began its sittings to take evidence from April 
1920, at Durban. 

On April 30, Mr. H. H. Kemp, Assistant Town Clerk of 
Durban, stated that he was absolutely opposed to Asiatics as traders 
and district settlers in this country, for social and economic reasons 
as also on grounds of colour or race. His only remedy for the thorny 
question was the complete repatriation of all Indians, clock, stock 
and barrel with expropriation of their property, subject to reasonable 
compensation. The question in South Africa was a national one. 

Mr. Leon Benaud, advocate, Durban, said that the Indians bad 
played a very important part in the making of Natal and Coast Sugar 
Industry, as well as in the railway development on the coast. The 
Indian had done much in the way of production. 

Colonel Friebd Addison, retired Sugar planter, said that the 
Indian was much more regular and reliableHhan the native. He had 
never been able to do more than barely pay expenses until ho intro- 
duced the Indian. It would practically spell ruination for the sugar 
industry if they were to part with the Indians. 

Ml. W. Doull presented a statement on behalf of the Durban 
Committee id the South African National Indian Congress The 
following proposals were submitted (l) Standard wages to all 
labourers, irrespective of race . or colour, and subsequent improve- 
ment in conditions of life ; (2) Legislation providing for a minimum 
standard of wages to shop assistants and all other ranks of labour 
on an equitable basis. (3) Amendment of the licensing laws <m 
the lines of the Transvaal Ordinance, No. 9 of 1912, and 

39 
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that licence can be refused only on the specified grounds contained 
in that Ordinance, with the following amendments thereto : — 

(a) Three convictions within, say, the last two years on any 
criminal charge other than that of contravening a trading law 
or by-law ; (b) that the words “in the opinion of the Councir* be 
deleted, and the reason why the applicant is not deemed desirable 
to bo stated by the authority refusing the licence. (4) That there 
be a right to appeal to the Court in all licensing matters, whether 
the application is for a new licence or for a transfer or removal or 
renewal (6) That the laws alfecting land and licences be made appli- 
cable to the whole of Natal, which includes the Northern Districts 
of Natal and Zululand. 

The principal evidence given to the Commission on May 1 
was that by a deputation of farmers ai>pointed by the Natal 
Agricultural Union at a Conference held at Pieterraartizburg in 
April. The Union represented the general body of Natal farmers. 
The deputation presented the following resolution embodying the 
views of the Natal Farmers, and unanimously passed. 

“This Conference records its considered opinion that the Asiatic 
problem presents a serious menace to the Union of South Africa 
a!id recommends that : — 

(a) While recognising that the existing tenure of laud by 
Asiatics |J^puJd not be interfered with, no further acquisition of 
bind by purchase, lease, or other means, by Asiatics, should be 
allowed. 

(J) No now licences shall under any circumstances be issued to 
Asiatics. 

(c) No transfer of any existing licences to any Asiatic shall be 
IMTmitled, but at the expiry of any licence held by an Asiatic by 
death of the holder, reasonable compensation for land and trading 
stocks shall be paid. 

(d) That the Government shall legislate on ttd^t drastic linea 
against the holding by airy European or other person of a licence on 
behalf of any Asiatic. 

{e) At such future date as shall be fixed by legislation, all 
Asiatic licences now held by companies shall expire, and compensa- 
tion shall be paid to such holders. 

(f) The urgency of this matter calls for immediate settlement 
by legi.slatioi). 

Colonial-born Indians. 

A deputation of Colonial-born Indians consisting of Messrs. J. 
M. Francis, A. Christopher, V. S. C. Father, L. Paiiday and J. 
Hoo^e^ presented to the Commissioi. a statement of their views, Mr. 
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Christopher acting as the spokesman. The statement emphasised the 
right of ithe (^lonial-bom Indians to live in the country of their 
birth, for which many of them had fought in East Africa and other 
theatres during the Great War. 

On monday, May 8, Mr. A. J. S. Marita, Magistrate at Stanger, 
the centre of a large Indian district on the sugar-growing North 
Coast, spoke most highly of the Indian. He considered that the 
pnly solution of the difficulty was to educate the Indians up to the 
" I, standard. 

Final Evidence 


Evidence was then taken by the Commission in the Capo 
Province, Transvaal, and Natal. Although there was no representa- 
tive of India on the Commission, Indian interests were very closely 
watched throughout by Sir Benjamin Eobertson, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Able counsel have 
been employed by the Asiatics in all these Provinces visited by the 
Commission, and their case was ably sustained by both Indian and 
European evidence. Everywhere the Asiatic organisation seemed to 
be very effective, and superior to that of their European opponents. 
The Commission did not sit in the Orange Free State, where Indians 
form but a negligible numbc. 


Pietetmartizburg Sittings 

The Commission sat in the Supreme Court, Fietermartizburg, the 
Natal capital, from Tuesday May 4, until the end of the week. 

Lieut.’Col. A. T. G. Wales was the first witness. He said he 
had known the Indian for over sixty years. He was brought up among 
them, and had indeed been nursed by them. Ho thought that the 
present rights of the Indians should be retained, but there should be 
no oxtention. Indians had been useful agriculturally, industrially, 
and generally. Every inducement should be put in the way of 
Indians desirous of returning to India, but there should be no 
compulsion. 

Major W. Comrie, M. P. C., appeared on behalf of the Richmond 
Agricultural Society. He submitted that the l..dian influence in 
Natal was a very dangerous one, and the prospects exceedingly 
serious. He pointed out that Indians wore exempt from military 
service, whereas Europeans from 18 to 60 years of age could be 
called out for military service when needed, as had happened in the 
Natal Native Rebellion of 1906. 

Lieut.-Col. Fawcus, also representing the Richmond Agricultural 
Society, stated that he considered it to be a manifest injustice to the 
Native that Indians brought into South Africa should be given 
rights above those of the natives. The Indian had not a good 
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influeijce on tho native in Soath Africa. Every Indian should bo 
encouraged to go out of the country, and those who stayed should 
be placed in locations. The Asiatic was not a desirable farmer. He 
considered segregation to be quite feasible, as there was plenty of 
land. The rate at which Indians were increasing was such as gave 
tho Europeans no chance. Indians were increasing at the rate of 56 
per 1,000 i) 0 r annum ; the natives at the rate of 28 per 1,000, and the 
Europeans at the rate of 14. He suggested that the Indians be pat 
into segregation areas pendiiig their return to India. Ther^ was far 
more room for Indians in India than there was in Natal, and he 
suggested that a man bo given J&lOO to return to India and bis wife 
c£50. He stated that there was a widespread movement in India to 
have Euvopeans repatriated. He did not blame anyone ; but there 
should be a similar movement in South Africa to get the Indian away. 
Australia Canada and New Zoalatid would not have Indians. 
Then why should Natal? 

Mr. J. Hunt Holley, fanner of Sandy mount, said that be had 
been farming all his life in Natal. The Indian had anything 
but a good influence, and be would like to see him out of the 
country. The Indiaii store was a centre for immorality : he had often 
passed In.dian stores, and noticed a number of Kafir women round 
about. His own reason satisfied him that there was no reason 
for doubting that immorality did exist in the Indian stores. 

Mr. P, W. Stride, Town Treasurer of the City of Pietermaritz- 
burg, presouted resolutions of the City Council proposing the 
division of the City into three racial areas, namely, (l) Europeans 
or coloured persons (St, Helenas), (2) Asiatics, (3) Natives, whore 
no other persons may acquire, own or occupy land or buildings. 
The Council also submitted that trading should bo restricted to 
the areas apart for the respective races. Mr, Stride stated that 
tho Asiatic population of the City bad increased from 188*7 by 
360*5 ]»er cent. The European increase for the same period had 
been one-tbird of that. 

The final municipal resolution submitted by Mr. Stride read:— 
The existence of Asiatic stores and business in Upper Church 
Street, the princi})al thoroughfare of the city has been unfavourably 
commented oji for the past thirty years. These places are a blot 
on the City, and a perpetual eyesore, and should be eliminated.” 

The N«tal Legislation 19C8 

The remainder of the evidence taken by the Commission at 
Pietermaritzburg brought forward little new with the exception of 
the staloineut put in ly Mr. Sclke as to the Natal legislation of 1908 
alfoctijig Asiatics. 
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Thfl Natftl Ptfiiame&t passed two Bills in 1908 affeoting Aniatic 
traders. Both were passed with a support that bore witness to the 
fact that Farliavent had the electorate folly at its back. One was 
passed onanimoosly through both Houses prohibiting the issue of 
new licences to Asiatics after December 1, 1908. The second Bill 
prohibited the holding Of present trading licences after December 31, 
1918, by Asiatioa This was carried through Parliament in both 
Houses, by minorities of two to one. Both Bills were reserved, and 
disallowed by the Crown, owing presumably, to the demur of the 
Indian Government. 

Purser evidence at Dundee, in northern Natal, was taken, and 
this closed the investigating labours of the Commission, 

The Report of the Grmmission 

The Government of India received a copy of the interim reports, 
dated May 12 , 1920, submitted by the Asiatic Enquiry Commission 
to the Governor-General of South Africa. The report is as follows : — 

“During the : course of our enquiries, evidence has been laid 
before us which tends to show that there is at present, owing to the 
shortage of rice and other causes, considerable number of Indians 
who with their families would be prepared to return to India if the 
opportunity were affcaded to them. We have also had evidence 
from an influential Calcutta merchant at present on a visit to the 
Union, who until recently was the Chairman of the Central Employ- 
ment and Labour Board under the Government of India, that at 
the present time, owing to industrial development, the labour supply 
in India is insufficient to meet the demand and that good wages are 
being paid. 

“The evidence on these points is confirmed by Sir Benjamin 
Bobertson and Mr. G. L. Corbett, the official representatives of the 
Indian Gk>vernment. We, therefore, strongly recommended to your 
Excellency that prompt steps be taken to provide the necessary 
shipping facilities and to appoint an official well -acquainted with 
Indian minds and methods to act in a sympathetic manner and- 
lay before the Indians the advantages of immediately returning 
to India. 

Militating Circumstances. 

“Two main circumstances have hitherto militated against the 
return of Indians, viz., (l) the excessively long time they are kept 
at the Durban depot awaiting shipment, during which they spend 
their available money in subsistence and are consequently driven 
to re-entering employment to enable them to provide for their 
families and themselves, and (Z) the fact that they are not allowed 
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to take with chem to India their earnings in the shape of gold and 
their jewellery. 

*‘We, therefore, recommend that immediate e^teps be taken 

(a) to appoint an official not connected with the Protector’s 
Department to organise the return of such Indians as are prepared 
to go, 

(b) to provide frequent shipping facilities at short intervals, 

(c) to relax restrictions on the export of gold in so far as 
necessary in order to allow returning Indians to take their legitimate 
savings and jewellery with thorn to India, 

(d) to make provision where necessary for enabling Indians 
and their families to reach their homes after arrival in India. 

^'Evidence was given before the Commission that at a meeting 
held at Durban during March last of Indians employed by the 
South African Sailways, 80 per cent, of those present expressed 
their wish to return to India if assisted thereto. We consider that 
if action were taken by the Government in furtherance of this 
desire on the part of their own employees it would become widely 
known amongst the Indians wishing to return to India and have 
good results. We feel, too, that advantage should be taken of the 
presence of Sir Beidamin Robertson and Mr. Corbett, in whom 
the Indian community have the utmost confidence and whose 
influence is consequently groat, to obtain their assistance and advice 
regarding the scheme which we have recommended.” 

Ministerial Statement 

In the House of Assembly, Cape Town, on Friday, July 9, the 
Asiatic question came under discussion in the Committee of Supply 
on the Interior Vote on the Estimates. 

Mr. Van Hees (Christiana) asked tor a declaration of Govern- 
ment policy on the Asiatic question. The agitation against Asiatics 
was, he said, particularly strong in the Transvaal, Segregation, 
he contended, would not solve the problem. The objection to the 
Asiatic was based on his low standard of living. The European 
could not compete with the Asiatics, and the latter demoralised his 
neighbours in the Transvaal. It was felt that the only method to 
deal with the Asiatics was repatriation. 

The Minister of the Interior (Sir Thomas Watt) said be could 
only repeat what had boon previously stated when the Goiernment 
was asked what it intended to do towards carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Asiatic Commission. That was that the Govern- 
ment was encouraging Asiatics to go back to their own country 
(An Hon. Member : minus their gold V) Free passages, proceeded 
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Sir Thomas, were granted to Asiatics willing to leave the Union, 
and the embargo on the export of gold had been raised so as to 
enable them to take with them savings up to <£26 each. This 
included the total value of the gold they had, whether in ornaments 
Or not ; but it did not include small personal adornments. The law 
was the same as that applied to Europeans. He was informed that 
£26 was a fair average of the value of gold, Asiatics used to take 
home with them prior to the premium on gold. Of course, if a man 
were caught trying to smuggle gold out of the country, it was seised 
and confiscated. It was not a question of whether the law was a 
moral one or not. There the law was, and, while it remained in 
force, it must be carried out impartially in the case of Asiatics 
as well as Europeans. 

The Minister, continuing, said that an officer had been appoint- 
ed to supervise the repatriation of Asiatics, and arrangements had 
been made to obviate the necessity of a long stay in the depots at 
Durban which there used to be in the past before a vessel could be 
obtained. Asiatics bad become tired of waiting at Durban, and 
had abandoned their plan of leaving the country. The Minister 
assured the House that newcomers were rigidly excluded. The few 
Asiatics now admitted into the Union were either those entitled 
to return, or wives and families of Asiatics already in the Union. 

Eeferring to segregation, the Minister said that the word 
“segregation” had not been mentioned, but the whole matter had 
been referred to the Commission and segregation was a question 
the Commission was bound to consider. It would be quite improper 
for him (t.be Minister) to say what the Government’s policy was in 
the matter before the Commission bad reported. But it was quite 
erroneous to say that the Asiatic population had been increasing 
in the Transvaal. He predicted on the contrary that the Commis- 
sion would find that it had decreased. 

Finger Prints. 

The Union Mitiister of the interior (Sir Thomas Watt) replying 
to an Indian deputation on the subject of the taking of finger-prints 
of Indians made the following statement : — Government have 
decided that where Indians travel inter-provincially in the Union, 
thumb- pri tits should not be taken in oases in which they are able to 
read and write either of the official languages of the Union, and 
their bonafides are otherwise established to the satisfaction of 
immigration officers, 




Indiani in 

British East Africa 

’ fiariy in January 1930 tha Rav. C. F. Andrewt, who had fona on a 
miuion oi enquiry of the Indian gitevancaa in Britiah East Africa, caUed to 
India the full draft of the propoaad Ordinance menacing the civic rights of 
the Indian settlers in East Africa. The following is the text 

“Firstly, the bill may be uited as the removal of undesirables 
Ordinance 1919. 

“Secondly, any person within the East African Protectorate not 
being a native who from information officially received is deemed bV 
the Governor in Council undesirable may be ordered by the Governor 
to remove himself from the Protectorate before the date prescribed 
in such order. 

“Thirdly any person contravening such order shall be liable on 
conviction to a fine up to Ba. 1500 or to imprisonment of either 
description not exce^ing six months or toth together. Such 
conviction shall not affect the Government’s power to issue further 
order under the preceding section against same person.” 

The Legislative Council in which this draft ordinance was 
proposed to be passed was to meet in January 19tb. . This Ordinance 
entirely lacks the safeguards against political misuse. The volume 
of evidence in the Economic Commissions report contains no valid 
substantiation of Indian moral • depravity. The proposed Ordinance 
left every Indian at the mercy of the executive subservient to 
interested European agitator against Indians. The unscrupulous 
nature of the agitation is manifest from the utterly false charges 
fiung about the moral depravity against the Indian settler. The 
Indians claimed the right of priority to the ordinary natural right 
to live on terms of equality with every other kind of settler in 
East Africa. 

The following Note I 9 Mr. Andrews on the position of Indians in East 
Alika was pnblisned about this time in India. 

* • [(See ofco Iteginter 1920, Part II, 

When I reached Mombasa at the end of November, 1919, a 
copy of the Final Beport Part of the Economic Commission of the 
East Africa Protectorate was put into my hands. It was printed 
with the Boyal Arms prominency displayed on its title page and on 
its outside cover. In its opening paragraphs it contained two 
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warrcaiits issued by His Majesty’s Ministers, the Heads of Oovern- 

ment in March, 1917. 

On reading through this Report, I found that it had held its 
sessions during a period of twenty-two months, and that the evidence 
had boon regarded as of such an important nature that it had all 
been taken on oath. The Chairman of the Commission was a 
leading member of the Executive Government of the Protectorate. 

This East Africa Economic Commission, thus officially appointed 
by His Majesty's Ministers, was instituted in direct relation to the 
Conference of the Allied Nations at Paris, held during the War. It 
followed throughout the three main headings of that War Con- 
ference, dealing uith 

(1) Measures for the War period. 

(2) Transitory measures of reconstruction. 

(3) Permanent measures. 

It is under the third heading ‘permanent measures^ that the 
conclusions of the Commission on the Indian Question arc given. 
If one may judge from a very careful reading of the whole report, 
not once but many times over, the clear impression is left that these 
conclusions on the Indian Question were regarded by the Commis- 
sioners themselves as by far the most important and convincing part 
of the whole subject. They are stated at tho end of Chapter VII, 
The heading of the chapter is ‘General Native Policy’. The whole 
problem of the Native Policy of the Protectorate is made to depend 
upon this one final judgment and verdict : — the exclusion of the 
Indians. 

The pages dealing with the Indian Question read as follows : — 
The Economic Commission’s Report. 

“Wo have left to the end what is perhaps the factor which more 
directly than any other affects the welfare of the Native, that is, the 
influence of the Asiatic. 

“ft is hoped that the frank discussion of this subject will not 
cause offence, but it is one which calls for plaiu speaking. 

“It must be borne in mind that any criticism of the Indians 
which it may be necessary to make refer specifically to those in this 
Protectorate. Those are mostly drawn from the lowest typo of 
arfizan coolie and “banya” or small shop-keeping classes, and include 
few representatives of the more responsible elements of the popula- 
tion of India. 

“Further, such criticisms, like most generalisations, are subject 
to exceptions. There are some Indians in the country who have 
proved themselves reliable members of society, and of whom we 
should be sorry to use disparaging terms. Exceptions, however, have 
little beariiig upon the main argument. 
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^'£efore the advent of the Imperial B. E. A. Company, Indians 
were established on the coast, where they seized the opportunity 
afforded them by the abolition of slavery, to oust by loan and 
foredosare the ancient Arab trade and civilisation of which Zanzibar 
was the centre. But except for occasional incursions by half-caste 
Baluchis, the interior was untouched by Indian influence till British 
control was effected. , The introduction of the coolies employed on 
the construction of the Uganda Sailway was the first connection of 
Indians with the interior. The employment of Indian labour for 
this work^ was due, it is believed, purely to considerations of 
convenience, and here it is instructive to note that not only did the 
capital cost of the Indian-built Sailway work out excessively high, 
more than double the sum for which a reputable firm of British 
contractors had offered to execute the task with African labour, but 
that the working costs per train-mile of the Uganda Sailway are 
higher than those of the railways of the South African Union, though 
the percentage of white men employed on the latter is more than 
twenty times as great. 

“It may be permitted to question whether the authorities of 
the time realised the immense Imperial significance, for good or 
evil, of their action in promoting contact between the Natives of 
East Africa and the decadent civilisation of India. The inevitable 
effect of the interventiou of an intermediate race between European 
and African is that that race absorbs most of the occasions of personal 
contact with the African. Hence such intimate influences as the 
African of this country is at present receiving are mainly imported 
to him by the Asiatic, and are predominantly Indian rather than 
British. 

“East Africa is in a somewhat different position from any other 
countries of Africa in respect of this problem, 

“The self-governing States of the Union, together with ihe 
lihodesias, control Indian immigration, with a view to ultimate 
exclusion. In Natal, Indian labour was at one time introduced, 
but its introduction was subsequently agreed to have been a mistake, 
and drastic steps have been taken to limit and localise its effects. 

“In the African Protectorates under the ColoniaWffice, immi- 
gration is not prohibited, with the result that in East Africa the 
immigrants have not been confined to the trading class, but have 
included coolies, clerks,, artizans and mechanics. German £]ast 
Africa was for long protected from this invasion, but latterly, for 
political reasons, considerable encouragement was given to Indians 
there. 

“It is the distinguishing peculiarty of this country that here 
the Indian plays the parts of the deck, artizan, carpenter, mechanic, 
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etc., functions which the African is capable with training of perfor- 
ming, and does elsow-here perform, satisfactorily. The presence 
of the Indians, organised as they are to keep the African out of every 
position which an Indian could fill, deprives the African of all incen- 
tives to ambition and opportunities of advancement. 

''It may be admitted that the Indian has played and still plays 
a useful part in opening up trade, stimulating the wants of the 
Jiatives and inducing them to part with their products for purposes 
of export. For this service he is entitled to credit, but the essen- 
tial point is that the same service might, with due encouragement, 
have been performed by the Native peoples. 

*Tn every direction, the sphere of the Indian in this country is 
not complemontal but competitive with those of the European and 
African. Even in the minor spheres the European, if the Indian 
would submit to the civic, moral and commercial obligations current 
in European Society, has nothing to fear from Indian competition, 
the contrary theory, which formerly found in local governing circles, 
having been completely exploded by the history of the past thirteen 
years. But with the African, the case is different. He is not strong 
enough anywhere to stand against the competition of the more crafty 
race. So long as that race is organised to keep him in servitude, 
hy shouldering him out of all the posts which lie in the path of his 
advancement, he must be content to remain a mere hewer of wood 
and drawer of water. 

There are, therefore, strong economic reasons against the free 
admission of certain classes of Indians into the country. 

There are unfortunately other reasons of even greater weight 
against all Indian immigration into this, or indeed any part of 
Africa. 

Physically the Indian is not a wholesome influence because of his 
incurable repugnance to sanitation and hygiene. In this respect 
the African i.s fnore civilised than the Indian, being naturally cleanly 
in his ways ; but he is prone to follow the example of those around 
him. Plague, though said to be '‘endemic” in the country, has 
certainly been imported, if not originally, then on later occasions, 
from Bombay, and Indian quarters are almost invariably the foci of 
each successive outbreak. The same may bo said of all dirt-born 
diseases. The Indian is everywhere the despair of the sanitarian ; 
here he is a menace not only to himself, but especially to the natives 
of the country. 

‘ The moral depravity of the Indiana is equally damaging to the 
African, who in his natural state is at least innocent of the worst 
vices of the East. The Indian is the inciter to crime as well as 
vice, since it is the opportunity afforded by the ever ready Indian 
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roceivor which makes thieving easy* If the Indians were elimi- 
nated, the number of offences against property, now high, would 
bo reduced to manageaUe proportions* 

'^*The Empire is faced with a serious dilemma which cannot be 
evaded. The choice lies between the vital interest of the African 
and the ambiticii of India* The presence of the Indian in this 
country is quite obviously inimical to the moral and physical welfare 
and the economic advancement of the natives. The matter is one 
of the highest Imperial importance, and we regard it as imperative 
that the Empire should definitely decide, and that without delay 
whether the welfare of the African is to bo • subordinated in his own 
country to political considerations and the pretensions of the more 
restless elements of India. Upon the decision as to East Africa, 
the future of the whole continent will largely depend, for if Indians 
are to be allowed to stream in at any one entrance in unlimited 
numbers, it will scarcely be possible to localise them indefinitely in 
any particular territory* 

“Our own view of this question is that there can be no excuse 
for meeting out to the African treatment to which India herself 
would never submit. 

On purely economic grounds, wo submit that the admission of 
the Indian was a cardinal error of policy. It involved the economic 
stagnation of the African thioughout a large tract of Africa, and 
the conse(iuent retardation of progress for the sake of what promised 
to bo at best but a temporary convenience. In our view, the error 
ought gradually, but without unnecessary delay, to be rectified, by 
similar moans to those by which the same error is being rectified 
in Natal. 

“The Kailway and other Government Depaitinentr should aS 
quickly as possible replace Indian employees by Europeans in 
the higher grades and Africans in the lower. Further, Asiatics 
who are allowed to remain in this country should be obliged to 
conform to the same sanitary standards as Europeans as a condition 
of their residonee hero. It will probably be found that this will 
result in a great reduction in their numbers, 

“The Imperial principle which is to control the migration within 
the Empire of different peoples has been finally laid down by the 
Imperial Conference in July last in the following terms: — 

“ It is an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, 
that each should enjoy complete control over the com- 
position of its own population, by means of restriction on 
immigration from any other commu|^ities,*’ 
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**It is therefore essential that a decision of policy in referene 
to East Africa should ho come to without further delay and that 
such decision shall bo based upon the principle of self-determination, 
and shall consider only the intereste of the indigenous native and 
Arab population and of the race responsible for their control. 

**It is our firm conviction that the justification of occupation 
of this country lies in our ability to adapt the native to our own 
civilisation. 

“If we further complicate this task by continuing to expose 
the African to the antagonistic influence of the Asiatic, as distinct 
from European philosophy, we shall be guilty of a breach of trust.” 

A further chapter of the Economic Commission Report, dealing 
with the ‘Political Future of Middle Africa^ was drafted and dis- 
cussed at several meetings, and up to the last session it had been 
the intontion of the Commission to publish it in the main body of 
the Report, as Chapter XVII. But durijig the last session it was 
decided to omit it from the main Report — possibly because it had 
the appearance of going slightly beyond the terms of reference. 
One of the Commissiojiers, however, — named E. Powyss Coob 
Es(][., of Molo, — attaching groat weight to this question, as one 
which (to quote his own words) “towers above all others and 
castes its shadow across the whole economic future,” has himself 
published this chapter in a Note under his own name. He has 
been allowed by the Chairman and members of the Commission 
to take this somewhat unusual course, and the Chapter is thus fully 
quoted, as an Appendix, at the cud of the Report itself. It reads 
as follows; — 

Political Future of Middle Africa. 

“TJioEast xifrica Protectorato is an artificially defined terri- 
tory without natural frontiers (except on its seaboard). It consti- 
tutes one of the group of territories under the British Crown compri- 
sing (in addition to British East Africa) Uganda, the conquered 
territory of Gcrinan East Africa, Xyasaland, and the Rhodesias. 
The territories of this grovqs which in this chapter will be referred 
to as Middle Africa, are to very large extent homogeneous in cha- 
racter, forming ti^getlicr one predomonantly agricultural domain 
of boundless richness and fertility. Middle Alrica, is, in fact, one 
of the world’s groat miopiined .storehouses. 

“The ac(iuisilion of the conquered territory, which formerly 
split Middle Africa info two sections, has now made practicable 
the consolidation of the countries composing into one federated 
Dominion. 

Federation is rctjuircd as a preliminary to standardising poli- 
cies on sc\ oral of the gaain quostiors which confront all the terri- 
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tories of the group. Hitherto each has gone its own way, with 
the result that there has been no community of counsel and pur- 
pose. East Africa and Uganda have, in apparently analogous, 
if not indentical, circumstances, ariived at and carried into execu- 
tion widely divergent conclusions on such imp6rtant questions 
as native tenure of land, and native policy generally. Had they 
arrived at identical, it could only have been by accident. Such a 
state of affairs appears to us indefensible. The wastefulness, and 
where the interests of subject races are concerned, the hannfulness 
of it hardly call for demonstration. 

*^The following are among the matters in respect of which fede- 
‘ ration would lead to greatly increased efRciency of public services 
in all the territories affected : — 

“Defence ; finance : customs : policing : communications : immi- 
gration : native policy : education : and scientific and industrial 
research. This appears to us so obvious that we refrain from enlarg- 
ing on any of these matters except the first two. 

“A consolidated Middle Africa would constitute in British bands 
a permanent strategical barrier to any possible scheme for dominating 
Africa by means of a Middle Africa scheme of aggression such as 
Germany had in contemplation. It would be the bulwark of Africa 
against militarism. Few will be so optimistic as to imagine that no 
such bulwork can be required when the present war is ended : but it 
will not be afforded to the full extent possible by a number of 
detached protectorates, 

“The strategical advantages attending unification of control and 
administration of the various territories of Middle Africa would be 
of inestimable value in the event of Great Britain again being 
involved in warfare there. The defensive strength of such a combi- 
nation should bo sufficient to render any hostile designs futile. 

“The advantages of federation in the sphere of finance would be 
of scarcely less importance. A Dominion approximately equal in 
area to the sister Dominion of South Africa, and certainly not 
inferior to it in natural resources, would bo able to command support 
for the financing of large scale railway and other projects necessary 
for development, where a number of minor states, incapable of acting 
in concert, would be unable to find accommodation. 

“Apart from such material advantages, the union .of the British 
territories of Middle Africa would powerfully promote the spreading 
of the British ideal, which we are convinced is what the best 
interests of the people of Africa demand. 

**We therefore recommend that the countries specified should 
unite in forming the Dominion of Middle Africa, each however retain- 
ing intact such local autonomy as it now * possesses ; and that a 
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Governor- General be appointed for the Dominion, who should be 
assisted and advised by a Federal Council, consisting of the Liente- 
uant-Governors and popular representatives of its component units* 
We have assumed the readiness of each of the units to attach them* 
selves to this rather than to any contiguous federation. 

‘‘It will be noted that the conquered territory known as German 
East Africa is an integral and essential portion of the proposed 
Dominion, The scheme above outlined, therefore, conflicts with the 
scheme recently propounded in the London press for making over 
the conquered territory to India for colonisation. The latter scheme 
necessitates driving a wedge between the northern and southern and 
parts of the Middle Africa Dominion, and is therefore strategically ' 
objectionable in the last degree. If further argument is necessary, 
it may be suggested that on military and sanitary grounds alike, the 
occupation of any part of Africa by Indians without European 
support and guidance would be a dangerous experiment. 

“Besides, wo regard it as highly important that advantage should 
be taken of the opportunity offered to reunite and consolidate native 
peoples such as the Cost Arabs and Swahilis, and the Masni tribe, 
which have hitherto been divided into sections disjoined from each 
other, much to their mutual disadvantage, by purely artificial 
frontiers. 

“But w^e have already stated in Chapter VII what we submit are 
final reasons against the betrayal to the Asiatic of any section of 
the African peoples the responsibility for whose destinies has fallen 
into our hands. Short of the retrocession of the territory in ques- 
tion to Germany, we can conceive of no transaction more immoral, 
or more certain ultimately to recoil in ruin upon our own heads, 
than to buy off Indian discontent at the expense of the native of 
Africa. Such generosity at the cost of others, and those our own 
dependents, would be neither honourable nor politic. 

“If India requires an outlet, there are vast empty spaces in Asia 
a waiting developmen to which it might now be practicable for her 
to apply her energies without the certainty of such eyil results iis 
must attend the exploitation of the African by the Asiatic^’. 

When we come to examine the evidence on which such drastic 
conclusions arc based, the result is altogether disappointing. No 
Indian member was invited to sit on the Commission itself, although 
tome of the largest business transaction in the country have been 
carried out by Indian merchants, and fora number of . years the 
opening up of the trade with the interior was almost entirely in 
their hands. What is stranger still to notice is the fact, that not a 
single Indian Association appears to have been invited to send its 
representatives to give evidence. I have made enquiries almut this, 
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and it appears that, when such an important Commission was 
appointed (which would affect vitally Indian interests) and the 
request for Indian representation was refused, there was a natural 
disinclination to come forward individually to offer evidence. This 
seems to me to have been quite reasonable and dignified. I cannot 
find any hint whatever that the Commission itself took any steps to 
remedy or alleviate this intial injustice to the Indian Community. I 
use the word ‘injustice,’ here advisedly ; for the Supreme Government 
of the Protectorate must have clearly known that the Indian Ques- 
tion would be dealt with in a manner which would affect their whole 
future ; and to refuse the perfectly reasonable request for representa* 
tion, in those circumstances, appears to me fundamentally unjust. 

The disappointment is scarcely less when we turn to the 
European evidence which was tendered on oath. The Commission 
itself, in its own Seport, states that ‘the influence of the Asiatic’ 
is ‘perhaps the factor which more directly than any other affects 
the welfare of the Native.’ Again it is stated, ‘The matter is one 
of high Imperial importance . . . Upon the decision of East Africa 
the future of the whole Continent will largely depend’. Yet on 
turning to the index on the very large and thick volume of 
evidence, we find only nine references to the subject. 

(1) The first is a reference to sanitation by Mr. II. Ryle Shaw : 
“In Natal where the Indian population is larger than the European, 
and where there is constant intercourse with India, the Port 
possesses a large quarantine ground for Asiatics. In this Protec- 
torate the necessity for such accommodation is much greater”. 

(2) The second reference is to Indian labour by the Hoiu 
C. W. Hobley:-. 

“The next point upon which I would venture to lay stress 
is the more intelligent use of the Native population. I would 
like to abolish the idea that if skilled work has to be done ait 
Asiatic must be engaged. ..... We should as soon as possible 
commence to train a considerable number of native youth to do 
the necessary artisan work. The training should be on English 
lines, not Indian: the pupils should be taught to work standing 
at a bench, not squatting on the ground. The Indian system of 
two men to a hand-saw and two men to a plane should be consis- 
tenty discouraged. I have no bias against the skilled Indian 
forman or artisan, but it is noticeable that the^ quality during 
recent years has deteriorated although the rate of wages has 

increased. It has also been asserted that the employment 

of large quantities of Asiatic labour resulta in a steady leakage of 
money from this country to India.” 

41-2 
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(S) The third reference is by the same witness : — “If the Indian 
immigrant were a great introducer of new capital into this country 
it would balance the loss (i e. on imports) to sdme extent, but, 
as far as my information goes, this is not the case. Hardly any 
land owned by Asiatics in East Africa is being actively developed 
or worked. In Uganda, I believe, there are few cotfee planters 
engaged in wholesale or retail trade financed to a great extent 
by the banks.” 

4. The next reference is that of Mr, A K. Constine, Merchant 
and Motor Car Hirer : — 

“The native trade is in the hands of the Indians, Europeans 
would not have little “durkas” in the native villages like the 
Indians. Wherever trade was large enough the European could 
boat the Indian. Natives might be trained to take the place of 
Indians, but these durkas must deal with the Indian wholesaler in 
Mombasa. The 1/idian wholesaler bought from the European 
i]rm on credit. Some of the biggest firms in this country trade 
entirely on credit. He thought this was sound business.” 

(5) The fifth reference is that of Mr. R. W. Playfair, 
Manager, National Bank of India, Nairobi : — 

“Indian profits generally remained in the country. Indians 
wore mostly working on credit. Their profits went in increased 
stock and purchase of land. An Indian to start with i ecued 
little money. The big Indian financed the small man.” 

(i)) The next reference is that of H. H. Ileatley Esq., 
Farmer, Naudi ; — 

“He w^as not keen on i.atives learning to read and write, 

Ihrough perhaps it would bo advantageous in some cases 

He did not favour natives learning English. He thought that, 
wherever possible, Goan and Indian clerical labour, artisans, etc., 
should be replaced by white men. British taking perfercnce, both 
in Government Ohices and Railway.” 

(7) The seventh reference is that of Colonel W. K. Notely, 
Commissioner of Police: — 

“Checks on Indian immigration were stringent. A man had 
to prove himself able to earn his own living, or else give a bobd 
for the cost of his passage. A European without employment had 
to give deposit of £25 if required by the Immigration Office or give 
fi bond. There was also power to deport undersiables within 
twelve months of landing. There was no influx of poor Indians 
goijjg on. Last year (1917) and the year before (1916) Indian 
emigration exceeded immigration.” 

(8) The eighth reference is that of E, Battiscombe Esquire, 
Conservator of Forests 
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‘^One of the great diffioulties to contend with at present is the 
absence of literate native employees: the only medium of communi- 
cation between tib European and the raw native is the Asiatic clerk 
or skilled Indian artisan. This class demand very high wages which 
are in many instances out of all proportion to the duties demanded 
of them and of the class of work they turned out. Many of the more 
respected natives could be trained at Assistant Foresters and they 
would be far more satisfactory than the Asiatic both for acquiring 
an intimate knowledge of what is going on in and around the 
forestsy for becoming acquainted with the various species of trees and 
as 'go between’^ between the European and the Native." 

(9) The last reference is that of the same witness : — 

“Of first importance in the training of the natives in any trade 
or profession is the entire elimination of the Asiatic element. If the 
native is to be taught, the teaching should be conducted on European 
lines, e,g, take the case of carpentry. If a native is taught by an 
Indian carpenter it is highly probable that he will adopt Indian 
methods, never learn to finish oft any piece of work properly and 
moreover never succeed in making himself more useful than the 
average Indian. It is the same with other professions : the aveiago 
Indian artisan in this country cannot be said to excel in his art 
which appears to be more a matter of tradition than training : and 
it is unreasonable to expect the African to become more proficient 
than the Indian if he merely has these traditions instilled 
into him." 

These are the only references to Asiatics, in'^'the whole body of 
evidence, which have been regarded worthy of indexing ; and- 1 
have quoted them in estenio. The evidence, such as it is, appears to 
mo extraordinarily little, both in quality and quantity, for such 
immense conclusion to be made to depend upon it. As it stands, also, 
it by no moans points in one direction only. The Manager of the 
National Bank of India, which is the oldest established in the 
country, and accepted as the Government Bank, declares pointedly 
that Indian profits generally remain in the country and go to the 
increase of stock and purchase of land. The Commissioner of Police 
reports that already checks on Indian immigration are stringent and 
that for two years past more Indians have gone out of the country 
. than have entered it. Even those, like Mr. Battiscombe, Conser- 
[ vator of Forests, who wish to replace the Indian by the African, 
\ acknowledge at the same time that the number of Africans, who 
have had any trainining of education, is infinitesimal. 

If the case against the Indians were to be decided on the 
evidence alone, I do not think that any learned Judge on any bench 
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would give a verdict such ae the Commissioners have given. One 
is driven to the conolusion that they have made up their minds, 
jiot so much on the evidence set before them, as ^ accordance with 
their own private inclinations. I am not myself acquainted with 
the workings of such Commissioners, and therefore cannot say whe- 
ther such action is technically in order. To me, as an amateur on 
the 8ut»ject, it seems essentially unfair. Not only was no Indian 
evidence taken, not only no Indian representative allowe<l to sit 
on the Commission, but even when the very scantly European evi- 
dence was wavering and undecided and, in one cass at least, contra- 
dictory, oven then the Commissioners (who took oaths from the 
witnesses in a judicial manner) summed up against the Indian 
Community on practically every point and condemned them to 
ultimate exclusion. 

It is clear, when comparing actual dates, that December 1918, 
and January 1919, were the two months in which the Indian 
yuostioii reached a very critical stage in East Africa. The Econo- 
mic Commission was at that time bringing its numerous sessions 
to an end and it was already looking forward to framing the main 
outlines of its Report. The Armistice had just been concluded 
with the Central Powers, and the greatest excitement had been 
aroused, in European minds, by Sir Theodore Morrison's ill-advis- 
ed proposal, that the cotKjuered territory of German East Africa 
should be made into a special reserve for Indian colonisation. I 
was in India at the time that this suggestion was made, and I can 
bear witness tliatjj^ the leaders of Indian public opinion, either 
ignored it altogether, or else discountenanced it. Mr. M. K. Gan- 
dhi, whoso judgment on such a subject would naturally carry the 
greatest weight, Ixjth with the Indian Government and with the 
Indian people, cojidemnod the proposal from the very beginning 
and others more or less fell into line. Plven in British East Africa, 
1 have discovered on inquiry that it was only the name and repu- 
lation of Sir Theodore Morrison and his personal influence during 
his visrit, which induced Indian residents to take up the suggestion. 
How artificial it all was may be easily seen by the half-hearted 
way hi which it was ultiiiiately canvassed. A deputation, which 
was sent to India on this and other matters, soon found it best 
to drop this question out altogether ; and the Congress meeting held 
in Nairobi, in November last, (See Beghter 1920, p. 320 Part II) 
di<1 little more than pass a formal resolution which had no life 
behind it, 

Pluropean residence in East Africa is so far aloof from things 
Indian, that it was impossible for all that I have relaied to be 
accurately known. During tne months that followed the Armis- 
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tice, new boundaries were being marked out on the map of the worlP 
every day with., bewildering rapidity. It seemed not impossible, 
in December 1918, that the Home Government might decide 
at once, under the sanction of the great Four at Yersaiiles, 
the fate of the conquered Gorman territory, without any 
consultation. 

This, among other matters, appears to mo to account for the 
very great activity of the European Associations in British East 
Africa on the Indian Question, so soon after the termii^iion of 
the War. It was a time of intense excitement, a feverish period 
of strain and tension and exhaustion, the very worst time for 
calm constructive statesmanship. 1 cannot help reading into the 
Economic Commission Report itself, where it touches the Indian 
Question, the same excited racial feeling. That, at least, is the 
genuine impression left on me as I have studied them, coming fresh 
from the outside. And I * would add, quite frankly, that I have felt 
the very atmosphere of this Protectorate, while I have been living 
here, l^th among Indians and Europeans alike, to be abnormal 
and the outlook on life to hp distorted. There was an immediate 
relief, when I passed from East Africa to Uganda. 

I have felt that this long explanation has been necessary before 
quoting the Convention Resolutions because I am coming more and 
more to believe that they do not represent the final opinion of my 
own fellow countrymen, (Englishmen) but rather the inflamed opinion 
of a period of excitement immediately after the War. 

It is important to notice that five of the Economic Commissioners 
took a leading part in the Convention of Associations held at Nairobi 
in January, 1919, about which this chapter is written. They arc 
signatories both to the Economic Commission Report on March 21 si, 
1919, and also to the Draft Resolutions, circulated on December 
21st, 1918, on behalf of the Convention. Thus they were actively 
participating in two different committees dealing with the Indian 
Question at the same time, the one ofiioial in character and the other 
non-official. 

I have made careful enquiries about the Convention of Associa- 
tions, as to how far it truly represents the united non-official Euro- 
pean opinion, in accordance with its name : “ The Whiteman’s 

Parliament the assurance has been given me, that its representa- 
tion is very wide indeed. What follows may be taken therefore 
as representing a very high percentage of European opinion in East 
Africa. 

The leading members of the Convention published first of all 
certain draft resolutions, to which I have already referred. These 
draft resolutions appear to have been very fully discussed and can- 
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vassed at the differeut meetings of the numerous European Associa- 
tions during the weeks that followed their circulation. Then, at last 
during the January Sessions of the Convention, 1919 which met at 
Nairobi, the Indian iiuestiou came firsb on the agenda paper and the 
following revised resolutions were unanimously accepted and car- 
ried 

{Fw these llesoktms, See H&jister 1920, Fart II p, 307-8, et Seq.) 



The Guiana Deputation. 

Shortly after the receipt of the cable mentioned on page 313, M. Gandhi 
encpiired of the Government of India the true position of Indian affairs in 
East Africa, and to this Sir George BameS) on behalf of Government, replied 
as follows 

21 January 1920. 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

In your letter of the 13th iustant you ask mo to give you some 
information regarding the difficulties which are arising iu Illast 
Africa. The information which we have so far received is far fiom 
complete, but I will tell you what we know and what we are doing. 

2. In my answer to a question put by Sir Dinshaw Wacha at 
the meeting of the Legislative Council on the 19 th September last. 
1 told him how the position then stood. You will remember that 
a deputation of Indians from East Africa headed by Mr. Alibhai came 
to Delhi last March. I was then away on leave, but I understand 
that Sir Thomas Holland, who received the deputation in my absence 
was impressed by the fairness and moderation with which they 
stated their grievences. Their memorial was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State with a despatch in which the Government of 
India urged there was no justification in a Crown Colony or 
Protectorate for assigning to British Indians a status in any w.ay 
inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. Wo 
further urged not only that the more galling disabilities of Indians 
in East Africa should be removed, but also that their claims to a 
share in the Government of the country should be sympathetically 
considered. 

3. We have now heard from the Secretary of State that ho 
has pressed these views on the Colonial office, and that Lord Milner 
on his return from Egypt will discuss the general question of the 
position of Indians in East Africa with the Governor, Mojor General 
Sir E. Northby, who is now in England. 

4. Meanwhile a new situation has arisen from the publication 
of the Boport of the East Africa Economic Commission and the 
proposed Ordinance for the removal of undesirables. Wo have nut 
yet received a copy of the report, and we know no more about the 
proiwsed Ordinance than what has appeared in the press. On tho 
15th iust. I received a visit from the Hon ’bio Mr. Phoke, one of the 
Indian Members of the East Africa Legislative Council who is now 
on a visit to this couutr;^^ and he told me that be had heard 
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iiotliii)^ abQut this Ordinance when he left Nairobi on the 17th 
J)econiber 1919. 

5. Atf Colonel Amery said in his reply to a question put by 
Mr. Beuiiet in the House of Commons on the 22nd December last, the 
Rconomio Commission’s report must not bo regarded as expressing 
the views of the Government of East Africa or of the Imperial 
Government, The proposed Ordinance too, if it has been correctly 
reported, is not ostensibly directed against Indians and it is not 
possible to question the right of any Government to remove un- 
desirables from the country over which it exercises jurisdiction. At 
the same time, 1 can assure you that the Government of India are 
fully alive to the general tendency of events in East Africa. His 
Excellency the Viceroy has already telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State asking for full information. He has also urged that the Indian 
case should be fully represented at the forthcoming discussion 
between Lord Milner and General Northby in London and that no 
action detrimental to Indian interests in East Africa should bo 
taken meanwhile. 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) G. S. Barnes. 

The Deputation mentioned in this letter was the British 
Guiana Colonisation Deputation which was received by a Committee 
of the Indian Legislative Council on Feb 6tli 1920. The Deputation 
])iit forword a scheme of free emigration with state aF.^istance and 
asked the Govt, of India to place their British Guiana Colonisatiosi 
Scheme to a Committee of the Legislative Council of India consisting 
of elected Indian Members. 

On February 4tli 1920, in the Imperial LegislatiNe Council, Mr. 
S. N. Bauerjea (now i>ir) moved for a committee to receive the 
deputation and examine the proposed scheme of coloniiiation. 

The Committee thus formed commenced its silting on Feb. 6lh, 
when the Hon. Dr. J. J. Nunan, Attorney General of British 
Guiana, and Mr. J, A. Luckhoo, a barrister and an Indian resident 
of that Colony, were present to lay their scheme for British Guiana 
and give evidence iir regard thereto. The Committe consisted of the 
/Ion. Messrs. Banerjea, Sarma, Chanda, Sijiha, Sastri, Crums, Sir 
D. Wacha and Marjoribanks. Mr. Banerjea was elected president. 
The credentials of the deputees wejre first examined and then — 

Dr. Nunan, in opening the case, said that he represented the 
ai^;r\cultuTaV and commeTcial sodetY oi BnUdi He did not 

come here in his official capacity. The Legislative Council of 
British Guiana unanimously accepted his scheme of colonisation 
and in fact the whole Colony had supported it, Mr. Luckhoo wae 
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the only Indian representative in the British Guiana liegidative 
Council and was sent to it by 60 Labour votes^^ scheme 
of colonisation which he wished to propose and deputation 

to put forward, was both authorized by the looaf Legislature 
and the Executive and supported by public opinion. As regards 
the position of the Indian in the Colony there were 1,800 out 
of a total population ot 160,000 Indians who get franchise and 
the rest were represented by an official member. The reason was 
that Indians never worried themselves about politics and wore until 
recently only looking to their economics. Only now were they 
waking up to political privileges of which they were not cognisant 
before. 

The status of Indians in Guiana was the first question enquired 
into and examined by Mr. Baneijce. The deputation said that there 
was absolutely no distinction between one race and another. Indians 
enjoyed the same civic rights as Portuguese, Chinese, European or 
any other race. They all had that equal status over since 1838, 
when they began to immigrate ij^to that Colony. Equal status was 
part of the unwritten law and it had been maintained ever since. 
There was of course no statutory guarantee now to preserve this 
equality but the Colonial Office would see that in eftect Indians had 
the same franchise for election^ to municipalities, Legislative 
Councils, and other public bodies as any other race or people. 
Socially also there was no distinction whatever and Europeans and 
Indians were pulling together. The caste system no doubt prevailed 
but there was great unity between Hindus and Mahomedaris. 

In reply to Mr. Crum, Dr. Nunan said that a declaratory act 
could bo passed in British Guiana in half an hour guaranteeing oqua< 
lity of status of Indians. The indenture system had been abolished 
to a great extent and when ho started for India there were only GOO 
cases of indenture. This number must have diminished by now. 

Mr. Sarma referred to the voting strength of each race inhabi- 
ting the Colony and asked if it was true that the European 
Community can never carry anything of a racial character in Council 
except with the assistance of Negra^s and Chinese as against 
Indians, and that if an Indian asserts and puls himself forward as 
a voter there is every chance of holding his own. 

Mr. Luckhoo. — That is my^ew. 

Continuing, witness said ^at 75 per cent, of cultivated lands 
was owned by Indiana and Europeans held only two per cent. This 
did not include the sugarcane area, 39,000 acres of which were hold 
by Indians. This fact showed that the non-European population 
had as much iii^^rest in that sugarcane industry as the European. 
These 39,000 acres were now being cultivated chiefly by uninden- 
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tiirccl labour. The unindenturod Indian kept a larger area than the 
indenture4/ even in case of sugarcane districts. Local syndicates 
and companies did not employ indentured labour. It was only 
those companies that were registered in England and that had share- 
holders in England that employed indenture labour in the Colony. 
Factories did not employ indentured labour. It was sug.Tj planters 
who employed it. 

Mr. Sarma. — How has the abolition of the indenture system 
affected the sugar planters ? 

Dr. Nunan. — The whole Colony has felt the pinch of the 
abolition of indentured labour but sugar planters have felt it most. 

Q. What is the capital sunk in sugar factories and plantations 1 

A. Ten million sterling. Of those ten million more than half is 
British-ownod and the rest by indigenous people. The State owns 
the land. 

Mr. Sarma next asked about the health of the Colony and the 
deputation replied that the coast was perfectly healthy but not for 
manual labour. On the whole i# was a healthy Colony and had a 
relaxing climate. Compulsory education was in force inland and 
nearly all boys who would have to go to school under statute wore 
at school. ^ 

Q. You say in your memorandum that the object of Govern- 
ment is to make this an Indian Colojiy. It means that practically the 
whole of Government will pass to the Indians and that yon are 
prepared to face that situation? 

Dr. Nunaii. — At the same time \ve look forward to the conti- 
nuance of the present friendly relations. 

Mr. Sarma — You don’t expect that there would be any swing- 
ing of the pendulum back when once Indians go into power and 
have a working majority. 

Dr. Nunan. — No, I don’t expect it. Wq are prepared foi it 
and we don’t see any reason to be afraid of it. 

Asked by Mr. Chanda on tlie Indian strength in the public 
services, Mr. Lnekhoo said that in the very highest grade there 
were none and frankly told the Committee that at present there was 
none qualified for it but Indians had risen to almost senior positions. 

Keplying to Mr. Sinlia, Dr. Nunan said that so far there had 
not been an Indian in the Hxocut#e Council. The present Legisla- 
ture consisted of 22, of whom fourteen were elected and seven nomi- 
nated, besides the Governor. 

Mr. f^inha— Your Legislature does not cojitrol the Executive. 

Dr. Nunan— -No, but it ctan hangup the execiijtive. (Laughter), 

Mr. JSifjha— I wish we could do it ho’^c. (Renewed laughter). 
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Dr. Nuuan gave an instance in which the legislature by indirect 
pressure once enforced tiieir will on the Executive. Continuing ho 
said that in a case of dispute between the Legislature .and Executive 
the matter would go to the Secretary of State who would generally 
favour the view of the Legislature and ask the Executive to follow. 

Q. Do you think that for a long time to come Indians will 
continue to be in a position of a numerically largo but rather unin- 
fluential community ^ 

A. It is the most influential community because they are very 
industrious and thrifty. They have not used political power so far 
because they have not bothered about it. 

Q. Supposing we agree to your scheme would your Government 
accept an arrangement that after a year’s trial or after a reasonable 
time the Government of India would send a deputation to investi- 
gate the matter and see how the scheme had worked. 

A. O, yes, and we are also agreeable to the other safeguard, 
that is permanent residence in the colony on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India of person or persons to watch the interests of 
emigrants. 

Q. Is it the case that Indians there demand more wages and 
better state of living ? 

A. That is not so, although 1 know that people will not be 
satisfied with anything. 

Q. There is a suspicion hoie in India that Indians who are 
already in colonies are somewhat opposed to your scheme and that you 
are trying to bring an abiding force against them and make their con- 
ditions hard. 

A. Indians is British Guiana unanimously supported a resolu- 
tion welcoming our yohome of coloni/.ation if well organised. I there- 
fore deny that there is any ground for a|)prchojision. 

Further asked by Mr. Sastri, Dr. Nunan said if Indians emigra- 
ted the younger part of their population would not suffer for want 
of educational facilities. They wore taught in their own vernacuhtrs. 
The caste system was being rigidly kept up and there was no 
necessity of overstepping it in a precipitate manner. Their proposal 
was to import families and they did not: want to take anybody unless 
they could provide him with a wife. 



The Colonization Scheme 

The following is a summary outline of the scheme of emigration put 
forward by the British Guiana Deputation. 

Becent changes in the Imperial policy as regards preference and 
urgent demand for foodstuffs all over the world made it incumbent 
upon them to set aside £100,000 to be be offered as an inducement 
to the emigrants. The Colony had arranged for regular passenger 
and cargo lino of steamers between Indian Ports and the British 
Guiana. For the first three years not more than 5,000 adults a 
year would be given free passages. On arriving in British 
Guiana, they could, if desirous of working land of their own, obtain 
land, either agriculural or pastoral, on easy terms in small or large 
holdings. If the settlers preferred employment, the Guiana Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the local rates of pay which, for the piece- 
work on sugar estates ojj a seven hour day, amounted to Ks. 3 for 
males, and females at light work about half of that. He would 
also be provided with house accommodation. The coast of living 
was under 40 per cent of the ordinary, and the male wage-earner 
could have at least a rupee a day. Wages would be controlled by 
the official Arbitration Boards to prevent variations unfair to the 
wage-earner. Eoward grants of five acres of the coast or river land, 
specially protected by an embankment from floods, prepared for 
irrigation, drainage and cultivation, would be given to families 
after three ycars^ agricultural work in the Colony. The Indian Gov- 
cnimont has been asked to appoint its own official at the cost of 
the Colony to watch the interests of the settlers. The deputation 
welcomed Mr. Gandhi's suggestion that, after a certain period, an in- 
dependent report shall be the made by popular leader at the Colony's 
expense. The deputation also suggested the constitution of a Com- 
mittee consisting of an Indian Government official, a nominee of the 
unofficial section of the Indian Legislative Council and Mr. C. F. 
Andrews to report on the working of the scheme. At the request 
of the Indian Government's supervising officer, auy indiviual or 
family would be ropartriated free of charge at any time, while if 
such a rd(iuest emanated from an individual or a family, the 
Guianese Govornmont would pay^ half the estimated cost of the 
reparation at the end of 3 years residence, throe fourths of the 
cost at the end of five years, and free of charge at the end of 7 
years. The repax\ri:;,t!on would not affect any lard or other rights 
fully acquired. Cheap return tickets would be provided to those 
wishing to return on family reasons. This would secure a regular 
commercial intercourse between the ^wo countries, A limited 
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number of professional men, such as doctors, engineers, clerks’ 
schoolmasters, etc., would be given passages either free or at very low 
rates. One priest or minister of religion for each religious group 
would be taken free on each voyage. Guarantees of continuance of 
the existing privileges could be furnished by the Colony and the 
Colonial Office, stating that their definite policy was the continuance 
of political and commeroial equality of all races. If necessary, a 
declaratory ordinance could be passed in Guiana, recording the actual 
position but one legislature could not bind another in regard to this 
matter. 

Before proceeding to examine the scheme, the President, Mr. 
Bannerji, read out the following cablegram received from the Under- 
secretary to the Colonial Office to Dr. Nunan : “ Your telegram, 
3rd January. The message from the Government, dated 28tb 
December, states the Indian Government has been notified that the 
existing indentures of last emigrants will be cancelled. The 
deputation said that they were perfectly certain that there had 
been an immediate and unconditional cancellation of the indentures 
for the purpose of creating a favourable atmosphere, and that this 
cancellation was independent of the scheme they were putting for- 
ward. 

Dealing with the scheme, Mr. Bannerji asked: One of the 
papers commenting on our work makes the suggestion : What is 
the guarantee that you can give, so that the rights and privileges 
that now exist will not be taken away at some future time? 

A: — If we are false to our work, we can dodge any guarantee. 
An ordinance will be passed declaring that all people are equal 
before law in the British Guiana, whether they come from outside 
or not. 

Q: — That is only to a limited extent, because ai:other legislature 
might set it aside. The Colonial (Mce should give to the Indian 
Government an undertaking that the policy which has beoji going to 
for years will not be departed from. 

A ; — That I am prepared to ask the Colonial Office to do. 

Q : — Will your legislature make a declaration to that effect ? 

A ; — Yes. On behalf of our Government I undertake now to get 
a declaration passed immediately. • 

The Committee was also informed that at present the Colony 
was short of medical practitioners, and that if some doctors went 
from this country, they could easily make £1,000 a year, at present 
doctors there make even more money. Clerks were also required, 
and an ordinary clerk in a commercial concern could earn from Rs. 
fiO to Rs. 120 per mensem. There were large irrigation and drain- 
age scheme which rocpiired engineers, A first class engineer could 
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make £1,000 a year. There was room also for Indian Lawyers who 
could earn between three to five hundred pounds annually. English 
was the court language and there were qualified interpreters in 
courts. An unskilled labourer got 7 annas, whereas a skilled 
labourer got Rs. 2. Wages had gone up since 1917, and the indentur- 
ed labourers had been getting more than the uriindentured ones. 
The condition of the Indian population in the Colony was as good as 
it was in India, and as a moral safeguard, the deputation suggested 
that each group of emigrants should bring their priests. Temples 
and mosques could be built for purposes of worship, and the State 
was not going to interfere with their religion. 

Mr, Crum asked if at any time, say, after 10 or 16 years a 
deputation that would go from India decide that the condition of 
the emigrants is not satisfactory and that you have not kept up to 
your present promise, are yon prepared to repatriate them ? 

A : — We are prepared to repatriate any people if that id the 
recommendation from one of the three members of the Commission 
such as we have suggested in our scheme. In Guiana, they said, the 
coinage was of English silver and based on English Gold basis. They 
were not affected by the depreciation in English Pound to the same 
extent as they w^ere in England. There was ample opening for medical 
men. The deputation was not sure if the Indian University medical*^ 
qualification was a bar. If so, they undertook to get it removed. 

Mr. Sarma referred to the decrease of population, bad, water- 
logged conditions of several places, and wanted explanation for a 
statement that the health of the Colony was better than in India. 

The deputation replied that the decrease of population was due 
not to death rate which compared favourably with other Colonies, 
but to the fact that there had been a large number of emigrations 
from the British Guiana to the Dutch Guiana for higher wages that 
were obtainable in Surinam and Trinidad and at the time of the 
Panama Canal construction. The death rate was lower than what 
prevailed in India, and there was no cholera, plague or small-pox as 
hero. If thousaiicl families were to go now to the British Guiana, 
there was house accommodation ready for them, and they would not 
take any family if they could not provide ready made accommoda- 
tion. An averag^man could earn a dollcr, that is, just above Es. 2. 
The deputation not in favgur of fixing a minimum wage, because 
it was not in the interests of the wage-earners themselves. They 
had only seven hour labour in the British Guiana, There was 
nothing like that in the world, not even among the Bolsheviks, 
(laughter.) 

Mr. Chanda elicited the information that an agricultural 
labourer harl itot to work in jungles or forests, and that the land was 
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alread^^^leiirdd ior him to cultivate. The luoiueiit a minimum wage 
was fixed lor these in the Colony, the colonisation system was 
doomed. 

Mr. Sinha got from the deputies the promise of submitting to- 
morrow a written draft of the Declaratory Ordinance regarding the 
establishment of equality of race in the Colony, anil to Mr. Marjori- 
banks they said the present Asiatic immigration Ordinance would 
be so amended as to include this and other guarantees. 

Mr. Crum asked : Are you prepared to sign, on behalf of your 
Government, a note of the proceedings, or, at any rate, those points 
in regard to which you are in a position to give guarantee i 

A: — Yes. Our Government will agree to any other points which 
we might decide. 

On the Committee reassembling on 10th February, Mr. Surendra 
Nath BanerjAa, placed « copy of the correspondence which passed 
between Mr. Polak, Honorary Secretary, Indian Overseas Associa- 
tion, Tjondon, and the Secretary of State for Colonics. 

Correspondence Between Mr. Polak and the Colonial Secretary. 

Mr. Polak stated that the East Indian Association of George- 
town (British Guiana), which body the Indian delegates of the 
Deputation claimed to represent, had expressed strong dissent from 
the objects of the proposed scheme which they characterised as being 
not one for colonisation but for labour. Mr, Polak hoped that 
nothing would bo done until the East Indian Association and other 
similar bodies were given full oppotunities of presenting their views 
and until educational and sanitary improvements that were officially 
regarded as urgently needed in the Colony had been carried out by 
the Colonial administration. 

It appeared that the East Indian Association at a meeting 
resolved that the pamphlets issued by the Deputation while in 
England were unauthorised and misleading, and that their scheme 
was unworkable and detrimental to the incoming caste Indians. 

The Secretary of State for Colonies, in reply, assured Mr. Polak 
that the interests of all sections of the community would be carefully 
weighed in connection with the scheme. 

Dr. Nunan explained that Mr. Euckhoo, who was the President 
of the East Indian Association, has, before leaving Guiana, addressed 
the Association on the scheme which they unanimously approved. 
A couple of members had a personal feeling and one of them was 
spending time and energy over this. 

Draft of Dcul^atory Ordinance. 

. TW deputation then presented the draft of the Declaratory 
Ordinance which they had resolved to see passed in their |p?>giBlature 
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establishing and making clear equal rights for all races. Ttj^ dr^t 
inter alia states that all ordinances purporting to confer any fran- 
chise, vote, appointing or nominating power, or any right to bO 
elected, appointed or nominated to any office or honour or emolu- 
ment under Political Condition Ordinance, Local Government 
Board Ordinanoel Education Ordinance or under any other Ordi- 
nance shall be deemed to apply equally to every British subject of 
every race or orgin, and that any Ordinance purporting to confer 
upon the British subjects any right for trade, commerce, laud-hold- 
ing, land transfer, lease or mortgage of movable or immov^le pro- 
]>erty or any right of association, - or purporting to regulate Ibe exer- 
cise t.h^*reof, shall be deemed to apply to all British subjects resident 
within the Colony. 


Searching Questions by Members. 

The members of the Committee subjeked the deputation to 
severe cross-examination on the immediate prospects of those who 
would go to the Colony, especially as regards housing, wages, land 
lor cultivation, repatriation, sanitation and education. It was 
assured that emigrants would, on landing, be given cottage and 
lands and advance of money for cultivation of the first crop or 
until they were well set np. 

Sir Pinshaw wanted a detailed prospectus to be prepared by 
the <1eputationists showing the necessaries that might be supplied 
to the emigrants. 

Dr. Nunan : — Do you think that a prospectus could be prepared 
with the varying conditions of a thousand miles of the country. 

Sir Diijshaw .-—Then better not invite labourers. 

Dr. Nunaii. — I shall work up one. 

Mr. Sama.-- Do you take any special interest to protect Indian 
interests 'I 

Dr. Nunan. — "i\'e have got Arbitration Board and there is the 
Protector of Colonies, 

Sir Dinshaw. — The Protector of Colonies or mere protector of 
the colony than protector of Indians ? 

Dr. Nunan. — That has never been the case in the British 
Guiana and that would never be. 

Sir Dinshaw : — Have you not got indegenous population, nejgli- 
bouririg population, whom you could employ for labour ? wiy fio 
you come so many miles to India 1 

Dr. Nunan : — We have considered all these things. AmeiXK^ 
aiiiiiiitaJ jhere are who arc a timid sei^nd fit only for boat work. . 

Possibly their labour is too dear and 
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Dr. Nunan : — We are a wealthy Colony and we offer the current 
wages there. Wlboifer the same privileges to the people at home. 

Sir Dinshaw : — We will wait and see. 

Guarantees. 

After further discussion, the following guarantees were put 
forward and signed by Dr. Nunan, on behalf of the Deputation : 

(a) By a declaration by the Legislative Assembly that the 
present civil status involves equality of all British subjects in the 
Colony, politically and commercially, and an assurance by the 
Governihent of the Colony and by the Colonial Office that the main- 
tenance of such statue is a settled policy. 

(b) Guarantees as regards wages, housing, sanitation, repat- 
riation, inspection by Indian Government Officers and representa- 
tives deputed by the Indian leaders, repatriation in the event of 
any change in the status, and finally the number of men not to exceed 
the number of women. 


Report of the 

British Guiana & Fizi Colonisation Committee 

This Committee of the Imperial Council (p. 326) was also 
authorised to meet a similar deputation from Fizi. The Report 
which was shortly after submitted was published for informa- 
tion by the Govt. of India on 7th May 1 920, The following 
is the full text : — 

We, the Committee appointed with reference to the Resolution 
of the Legislative Council on the 4th February 1920, 

(o) to examine the scheme of colonisation which the deputation 
from British tiuiaua desire to put forward and to report 
thereon and make recommendations to the Government 
of India, 

(b) to meet the deputation from Fiji and to examine any propo- 

sals which they Qiay put forward and to report thereon and 
make rocommenSatious to the Government of India, and 

(c) to examine the credentials of the deputations, 
have the honour to submit the following report* 

2. The British Guiana deputation consisted of Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
L. L. D., and Mr. Luckhoo, Barrister-at-Law. The members of the 
Fiji deputation were His Lordship the Bishop of Polynesia and 
Mr. R. 8. D. Rankine. 4 

We find that Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo are accredited to 
the Government of India by the Secretary of State for India on 
43 
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behalf of a repreaentative deputation from Ghiiana headed 

by the Governor of that Colony, which deputation was received by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and was introduced by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Secretary of State for India. 
The object of the deputation was to present the needs of the Colony 
both for the maintenance of present industries and for their extension 
and to show the advantages which this colony affords to immigrants 
from other countries. The scheme of colonisation proposed in 
respect of Indian immigrants is contained in Appendix A. to this 
Report. This iiaper was handed to the Committee by Dr. Nunan. 

3. As regards Fiji, we find that Mr. Rankine is an officer 
of the Government of Fiji sent by that Government and that his 
Lordship the Bishop of Polynesia has been selected by the Govern- 
Tiieiit of Fiji, at the request of the planting community of that 
cuioiiy, to visit India and ascertain whether a system of immigration 
of Indians into Fiji cannot be devised that would satisfy both the 
Government and public opinion in India. The proposals put for> 
ward for Fiji as handed to the Committee are in Appendix B to 
this Report. 

4. Before dealing with the details of these schemes, the Com- 
mittee would in the first place record their opinion that no scheme 
of immigration of Indians to either of these colonies should be 
approved unless it is certain that the position of the immigrants 
in their new homes will in all respect be equal to that of any other 
class of His Ma^iesty’s subjects resident there Upon this point, 
therefore, the Committee questioned the deputations at some consi- 
derable length. So far as British Guiana is concerned, the depu- 
tation! assured the Committee that East Indian immigrants bad now 
equal rights with all other classes of British subjects in the colony 
v/bicb was under a liberal constitution giving the people large 
powers of self-government. The deputation went further and 
undertook to declare this equality in rights by legislative ordinance 
and to secure its continuance by obtaining an announcement of the 
Colonial Office that the maintenance of such status was a settled 
policy. A draft of the proposed ordinance has been handed to the 
Committee by Dr. Nunan and is appended to this Report, Appen- 
dix C. 

5. In the case of Fiji, the terms of Government appear to be 
less liberal than in Guiana. The guarantees, therefore, that the 
Fiji Government can give regarding equality of the political rights 
are more limited in scope. The Fiji Da^^utation, however, assured us 

(1) that Indians in Fiji are at l^resent entitled to engage in 
pyofessians, and trade and oommeroe, and to acquire property, 
m the same conditioiis ae other residents, including 
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laropeat^ aod (he Government of Fqi will under- 
take that these rights will not be iUtered in any way 
to the detriment tA Indians as compared with other 
residents : — 

(2) that the (^vernment of I^ji Will further undertake that 
(he existing municipal rights eqjoyad by Indians will not 
be altered, except in so far as municipal rights of other 
residents may be idtered in the same direction ; and that 
the politioal rights now being extended to Indians to 
elect two Indian representatives to the Legislative Council 
of Fiji will not be withdrawn. 

6. While welcoming these assurances, the experience of the 
past iij other colonies compels the Committee to recommend further 
investigation of this aspect of the matter. It is possible that while 
political and economic condition render the grant of equal political 
rights to Indians practicable and expedient at present, there may be 
(the Committee do not say there are) forces at work calculated to 
change this happy state of things, which forces may not be easily 
recognizable save by investigation and enquiries on the spot in 
British Guiana and I^i respectively. 

7. Coming now to the schemes themselves, the Committee 
consider, subject to qualification expressed below, that the 
terms proposed are in themselves fair and reasonable. The Commit- 
tee however, feels that the effect of the scheme on the Indian 
immigrant will depend more on factors that can only be gauged on 
the spot rather than on written provisions of rules and laws. The 
Committee will endeavour to explain the difficulty it has in the 
matter by examples : — 

1. The most satisfactory feature of both schemes is the provi- 
sion of land for settlement. But, for this part of scheme 
to be real and not illusory, the land proposed to be granted 
must be of such quality and situation that a new Indian 
settler would not find beyond his power to cultivate it 
successfully and maintain himself and family thereon. It 
seems to the Committee impossible to form an opinion on 
this part of the scheme without local enquiry. 

2. Wages are said to be much above the cost of living but 
as it is not practicable to enforce the payment of wages 
inespective of the works done, the Committee think 
that local enquiries into the tasks expected of a worker, 
the wages paid therefor and the cost of living, by persons 
conversant with the capabilities and needs of Indian 
agrioultnrists could alone elucidate whether the prospects 
of immigrants are really so good as they appear to bq 
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on paper. This appears to the Committee to be more 
particularly necessary in the case of the Fi/J. 

3. Healtli conditions in l)oth colonies are reported to be good ; 
and the Committee sees no reason to doubt this in the 
case of Fizi. In the case of British Guiana, notwith- 
standing the favourable (in comparison with India) death 
rate, the Committee understands the East Indian popula- 
tion has been practically stationary. It is possible that 
this state of things is due to re-emigration or repatriation, 
or is explainable on other grounds than bad death and 
birth rates. But the Committee feel that it would be 
well to have the matter investigated on the spot. 

8. For the reasons set forth in the above paragraphs the 
Committee resolves to submit its conclusions in the form of the two 
following resolutions which have been passed by the members 
unanimously. 

Resolutions. 

1 

*‘This Committee having heard Di*. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo 
is inclined to take a favourable view of the {Scheme of Colonisa- 
tion presented by them in view of guarantees and safeguards 
which they are prepare'^ to provide by legislation and otherwise, 
but before recommending definite acceptance of it, would advise 
the appoijitment of a deputation of three competent persons to 
proceed to British Guiana, investigate the conditions on the spot 
and report to the Government ol India. 

II 

This Committee recommends : — 

1. {a) that the (government of Fiji be asked to give guaran- 
tees similar to those which the British Guiana deputa- 
tion declared that their Government w-as ))roparcd lo 
give : 

(i) that, if the (^ovcrnmeiif of Fiji do give (hose guarantees 
the (Jovernmoiit of India should send a deputation 
similarly constituted to test the scheme generally and 
s])Ooially as to (he question of the adequacy of wages, and 
11 — subject to the above guarantees being given and to a 
eatisfactory report being made by the deputation^ this 
Committee would recommend a favourable consideration 
being given to the colonisation bchcmo by the Government 
of India. 


MiiiiibtJ'b of the tonauitlu: (bee p. 328)] 
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Note by the Hon. Mr. Chanda 

It seems to me that the British Guiana Deputation was on 
a somewhat better footing than the Fiji one, as regards binding 
their respective Gh)vernmen'ts. Political conditions in British Guia- 
na are also more favourable than in Fiji as regards Indians, 
but the climate of British Guiana is not very attractive and the 
wages in Fiji are decidedly inadequate as the recent riots indicate. 
Land scheme seems to be a secondary consideration— in Fiji at 
any rate — real object is to obtain labour immediately. 

I am not very anxious to give much encouragement to any 
emigration on a large scale on other grounds also. 

However, I agree that definite guarantees being given, matter 
should be investigated by a deputation which we recomnaend 
before any definite recommendation be made. 

(Sd.) KAMINI K. CHANDA. 

Nole by the Hon, Mr. Sarma 

1 . I shall add a few lines by way of explanation. The two 
deputations have the moral support of the Governments concerned 
behind them and the British Guiana Deputation has a large body 
of colonial opinion in its support, but 1 do not think that either 
of them has any authority to bind its Government. 

2. It was not clear to me that the wages in British Guiana 
were adequate and at the present Mte of exchange the wages in 
Fiji appears to be inadequate. The wages promised to bo guaran- 
teed were not very definite. As regards housing, I believe the 
existing arrangement and the arrangements promised meet the 
rcquiremei]tB of thoi>e who may engage themselves to work on planta- 
tions. Free labourers may be afforded facilities, but it did not seem 
to be clear that any definite pledges were given. 

3. Guarantees mentioned in the note should be given before 
any deputation is sent. The deputations wore anxious about the 
importation of lubour to work on plantations and the scheme proper 
appeared to bo a matter of sccoiid.ary importance at the present 
moment. There seems to be no clearly planned arrangement already 
ntade for land colonisation. 1 am not in favour of encouraging 
emigration unless it be for immediate land colonisation, but the 
possibilities are so great that if the necessrry guarantees ate given, 
deputations should bo seut to investigate the problems on the spot. 

(Sd.) B. N. SARMA. 



The Deputation to the Viceroy. 

A deputation of the Indian residente of British East Afrioa, 
waited upon the Vioerojr, Lord Chelmsford, along with Sir C. Barnes, 
the Commerce Member, Government of India, on July 23rd at the 
Viceregal Lodge. The deputation consisted of the hon. Mr. Abdul 
Basul, Mr. Visram, Member, Legislative Council, East Africa, Mr. 
Husainbhoy Abdulabhoy Lalji, merchant and a member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, Mr, Beharilal Narayapa, merchant, 
Zanzibar, Mr. Muhammed Saleh Eassim, rice merchant, Zanzibar^ 
Mr. Karabhai Tiga, rice merchant, Mombsssa and Mr. Nhnubai 
Delai, merchant, Kissumu, East Africa. 

The Representations 

The representations made by the deputation covered the whole 
ground of Indian grievances in British East Afrioa. The first 
point related to Sir Benjamin Bobertson’s visit to Tanganyika 
and British East Africa, and the deputation expressed regret that 
Sir Benjamin would consult only the local administrations and 
would have Indian residents unheard. 

His Excellency explained that the deputation was under a 
misapprehension. It was true that Sir Benjamin Bobeitson’s 
visit was informal, but this would not mean that be would not discuss 
the situation with Indians and take all possible measures to 
appreciate and understand their views. In order that there might be 
no misunderstanding on the point, the Viceroy undertook to send 
a telegram to Sir Bepjamin Bobertson in the sense. The deputa- 
tion then asked what action would be taken on Sir Benjamin 
Bobertson’s report when received, and His Excellency reminded 
them on his declaration in the Indian Legislative Council on July 
30th last. He had stated that t{ie position of the Government 
of India was and always would be that there was so justification, 
in a Crown Colony or protectorate, for assigning to British Indians 
a status in any way inferior to that of any other class of ,His 
Majesty’s subjects. His Excellency stated that he adhered to 
this declaration and that ho would continue to press this view on 
His Migesty’s Government. At the same time he expressed the 
hope that Indians would co-operate with him by putting forward 
this case in a manner which was likely to win general acceptance. 
He pointed out to the deputation that it was a matter of 
great importance that in presenting their case they should avoid all 
'Overt statements and exaggeration. He suggested they should con- 
centrate on the main issues and should avoid arousing anta- 
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gonism and redentm&nt by putting forward exaggerated claims. 
The deputation then referred to the present ourrenoy policy in Bri- 
tish East Africa and to the harm done to Indian trade with the Colony 
by the present position of exchange. They stated that owing to 
exchange it was difficult for Indian merchants in British East Africa 
to place 6rm orders with Indian mills at rupee rates, and they also 
referred to the fact that Italian merchants trading in Italian sphere 
of influence in Abyssinia had the benefit of special preference given 
in that territory to goods made in Italy and they suggested that it 
would be beneficial if Indian merchants were placed in a similar 
position in British East Afiica. In reply, His Excellency pointed 
out that currency policy in British East Africa was an internal 
matter of great complexity, and he doubted whether the Government 
of India would be justified in interfering in a domestic problem of 
this hind. He emphasised, moreover, that the policy affected both 
Indians and Europeans and that it did not imply any racial discri-* 
mi nation. Similarly the question of tariff preference to Indian 
imports into British East Africa raised a very large issue and did not 
not specifically affect the question which he was there to discuss, 
namely that of disabilities of Indians in British £!ast Africa. The 
next point raised was in connection with the recent territorial divi- 
sion of British East Africa into Kenia Colony and Eenia Protectorate. 
His Excellency stated that the Government of India was still with 
out information as to the exact meaning of this change, but he pro- 
mised to make enquiries in the matter. The deputation then asked 
that an Indian Trade Commissioner might be appointed in British 
East Africa. His Excellency assured the deputation that the 
Govoriimerit of India had already considered that proposal and were 
in correspondence with the Secretary of State on the subject. He 
added that if a Trade Commissioner were appointed it must be 
clearly understood that bis duties would be purely of a commercial 
nature. The deputation then referred to the power vested in the 
hands of the administrator of Tanganyika Territory to deport unde- 
sirables, and they suggested that these powers might make it 
possible for the administrator to deport Indians without trial. 
His Excellency stated that the Government of India had no 
copy of the ordinance referred to, and he asked the deputation 
to send a copy to Sir George Barnes in order that it might 
be examined by the Government of India. At the same time 
he pointed out that Tanganyika Territory was still an occupied 
enemy Country and was under quasi-military law and he saw no 
prima faefe reason to suppose that the oidinanoe should be regarded 
being directed against Indians. He read out to the deputation a 
portion of the'draft mandate tor Tanganyika Territory which, it was 
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proposed, Great Britain should receive from the League oi Nations. 
If this mandate were ratified, it would entirely safeguard the rights 
of Indians. 

Municipal Disabilities. 

The disabilities of Indians in municipal matters were then 
discussed. The deputation complained that the constitution of 
Nairobi Municipal Council had recently been changed. Formerly, 
tbe Municipal Councils contained 5 European elected members, 4 
nominated officials, 2 elected Indian members and one Goanese elected 
member. The deputation stated that the number of elected Europe- 
ans had now been raised from 5 to 9 and that nominated officials had 
been eliminated from the Council. The deputation object lo this 
change, because formerly they had boon able to count on 4 nominated 
officials to safeguard the interests of Indians. They considered it 
unfair that Europeans should have such a disproportionate representa- 
tion on the Council in comparison with Indians. The Indians paid 
considerably greater share of the total municipal revenue from taxa- 
tion than P]uropeans, and moreover they outnumbered Europeans 
by 3 to 1. They stated that the new constitution of the Municipal 
Council had aroused great resentment among Indian population in 
Nairobi, and that in order to give concrete expression to this resent- 
ment Indians had refused either to offer themselves for election to 
the Coujjcil or to accept nomination. His Excellency agreed that 
there was groat force in what the deputation said on this point, and 
hoped that their grievances in this matter would be redressed. 

The deputation also referred to the (jiuestion of political franchise, 
and they complained that an ordinance had already been passed in the 
local Legislative Council which did not adequately meet the claims 
of Indian residents in the matter of franchise. His ISxcelleney agreed 
that this matter was vital. It was covered, however, by the declara- 
tion of January 30th last in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

In conclusion, His Excellency reminded the deputation that the 
decision in matters of this kind lay with Ilis Majesty's Government 
and on with the Government of India, The Government of India 
were in sympathy with many of the demands of Indians resident in 
British East Africa. They had already made representations to His 
Majeaty’ s avxbiect and they would continue to do 

so. At the same time he repeated his appeal to the deputation that 
Indians should not make the task of the Government of India more 
difficult. Ho again advised them to concentrate on the maili issues, 
to state their case with studied moderation and to avoiji making 
exaggerated claims and demands which would tend to alienate 
sympathy and weaken what was otherwise a strong case. 
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Despatch on Indians in E. Africa 

Md Odohr 19S1, 

A mass meeting of East Africa Indians v^as held at Nairobi 
(Brit&h E. Africa) on the 22nd August to consider the announcement 
of Lord Milner’s decisions. ^ resolution was passed, protesting against 
assigning an inferior status to the British Indians in the East African 
Territories (a) by not granting them due and effective representa- 
tion on the Legislative and Municipal Councils, (1) by insisting 
upon the application of the principle of segregation of races, and (c) 
by ptitting restrictions on the ownership of land by them. 

' On these issues the Government of India write : — 

We are convinced that the only reliable safeguard for Indian 
interests is adequate representation in the Legislative Council. At 
the s&tne time, we desire to reiterate our opinion that there should 
be a common electoral roll and a common franchise on a reasonable 
property basis ptks an educational test, without racial discrimina- 
tion, for all British subjects. We believe that this is the true solu- 
tion of the East African problem. We fear that separate representa- 
tion for different communities will perpetuate and intensify racial 
antagonism. On the other hand, a common electorate, whercl>y 
a member of one community, would represent the constituents 
of another community, would tend to moderate and compose 
racial differences. In the other way we believe the diverse races 
in East Africa will become a united people. We recognise that 
practical objections will be urged against such a solution. In 
the first place, the Legislative Council Ordinance of 1919 confer- 
red adult suffrage on the European population, and it may 
be admitted at once that the Indian community is not ripe for adult 
suffrage. On the other hand, the adoption of a common franchise 
on the basis which we have suggested, would mean a narrower 
franchise for the European community than that which they now 
enjoy. It is not within our province to question whether it was 
wise at once to confer adult suffrage on the shifting European 
population of a new country like the Kenya Colony. It is probable, 
at any rate, that the great majority would satisfy the property and 
educational qualifications which we would suggest. We recognise 
that it would not be possible to disfranchise any one who already 
has the vote, but for the future' we would urge that there should 
be a common qualification for averybno pt whatever race who is 
admitted to the electoral toll. The coi«|Joaiffon of the TiCgislativo 
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Council is admittedly experimental, and we would eubmit with 
respect that its revision should not be prejudiced by the Ordinance 
of 1919, which was passed without a consideration of our views, 
and, indeed, without our knowledge. Secondly, it may be objected 
that as the Indians in East Africa are more numerous than the 
Europeans and are likely to increase more rapidly, a common 
electorate would mean that the Indian members would dominate 
the Legislative Council, and that this would be incompatible with 
the responsibilities of the British Government for the welfare of 
the colony as a whole and of the native population in particular. 
The objection is admittedly not immediate, for it is stated 
in paragraph (3) of the Despatch of the 21st May that there is 
only a very small number of the Indian community who can be 
regarded as qualified to exercise the franchise. Hence if the 
qualification for a common franchise is properly defined, it follows 
t hat the number of Indian voters will be far less than the number of 
of European voters. In future it is the rule that, with better 
educational facilities and increase of wealth, the Indian voters might 
outnumber the Europeans. But the Indian voters would still, it is 
believed, to a large extent, bo concentrated in^* the urban consti- 
tuencies. The country districts would continue to return European 
members, Finally, it is common cause that the interests of the 
native population require that the official majority should remain. 
The fear of Indian domination is, we submit, unfounded. In para- 
graph (4) of the Despatch of the 21st May, Lord Milner directs that 
the same arrangements should be made for the elective representa- 
tion of Indians on the Municipal Council. We understand that 
the Nairobi Municipal Council, which is the most impoitant in the 
Colony now, consists of one nominated official and . twelve elected 
Europeans and that it is proposed to add three elected Indians. 
Wo have no exact figures to show the relative positions of the 
different cornmuniti^'S, but we are infoimed that the population 
and the incidence of municipal taxation are roughly as follows : 
Europeans — population, 2,000 — ^municipal taxation Rs. 70,000 ; 
Indians — population, 5,000 — municipal taxation Es. 1,20,000 ; 
Africans — population, 12,000 — Rs, 10,000 Government grant-muni- 
cipal taxation Es. 50,000. Here, again, we would urge most strong- 
ly that Indian interests should be adequately represented. In the 
Municipal Councils there is not even the safeguard of an official 
majority. And it is believed that the insanitary conditions in 
which Indians are frequently living are due in part at any rate to 
the neglect of the Municipal authorities. Here again we would press 
ior rob and common franchise. The ward system of election would 
Hocr.rc adequate representation for each community, and an increase 
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in the number of official members, which, the interests of the largo 
native population would appear to require, would bo a safeguard 
against the predominance of any single community. 

Segregation of Races. 

In paragraph (7) of the Despatch of the 21st May Lord Milner 
has directed that the principal of race segregation should be adhered 
to in the residential areas of townships and whenever practicable 
in commercial areas also. We noted with satisfaction Lord Milner’s 
assurance to Lord Islington’s deputation that, in any decision which 
might come to, he would certainly not be actuated, either by racial 
prejudice, to allow the consideration of trade jealousy to prevail, 
and we observe that there is no intention to discriminate against 
Indians or to sacrifice Indian to European interests. It appears 
from Lord Milner’s speech in the House of Lords, on the 14ih 
July, that the policy of race segregation emanates from Profeesor 
W. J. Simpson, whose principles are enunciated in paragraph (16) of 
his report on sanitary matters in the East Africa Protectorate, Uganda 
and Zanzibar. Professor Simpson’s object is sanitary. Lord Miluor 
is also influenced by social reasons. To quote, again, his speech of 
the 14th July : ^*My own conviction is that, in the interests of social 
peace, the residence of different races in different areas, I am speak- 
ing now of the populous city areas, is desirsble, and so far from 
stimulating it is calculating to mitigate hostility and ill-feeling.” 
Nevertheless, Lord Milner’s decision is bitterly resented not only 
by Indians in East Africa, but by educated opinion throughout 
India. The reason for this resentment requires careful considera- 
tion. We will first consider segregation in commercial areas. The 
first objection is that it is irrational. If the end in view is to 
prevent intermingling in the same quarters of town and trade 
centres of races with * different customs and habits, the nationality 
of a business firm would appear to be less important than the 
nationality of its employees and customers. It seems irrational, 
for instance, that a European and an Indian firm, which are alike 
dealing mainly with European customers and are alike employing 
Indian clerks and assistants, should be made to trade in difforent 
quarters, or again sanitation and social convenience do not appear 
to require that a European firm, with a large native retail trade, 
should carry on its business in the European quarter. The 
distinction would break down altogether in the case of companies. 
Secondly, from the strictly commercial point of view it is inconveni- 
ent that firms, doing the same class of business, should be sepa- 
rated by an artificial barrier. In the Uganda Protectorate, which 
is less affected by racial prejudice, ,the recently appointed Develop* 
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iiioiit (JoDimission, in paragraph 209 of their report, stated 'that 
they would be strongly opposed to any segregation in the bnsiness 
areas. And we are inforraed that the Uganda Chamber of Commerce 
has expressed similar views. Again, in Mombasa, the most impor- 
tant commercial town in East Africa, which is free from the racial 
bitterness of the Uplands, we understand that European opinion 
generally favour a joint business area. Thirdly, it is feared that 
the condition of segregation, which Lord Milner postulates, 
iijiniely, that Indians should be fairly dealt with in 

the selection of sites, will not be fulfilled, and it must be 

admitted that the plans ofNarobi, Mombasa and Kisumu 
lacing the pages 2*i, 45 and 69 of Professor Simpson’s 
report, are suflicient cause for anxiety. In Nairobi, Professor 
Simpson proposed that the whole of the present business quarter 
]>ulweoij the Railway Station and the river should be reserved for 
I'iUropcajis. Indians were to be relegated to the other side of the 
river. In Mombasa, again, the whole of the area adjoining the har- 
bour of Kilindini was to bo the European business area. Indians 
wore to be kepi on the other side of the Island. And in Kisumu, 
whore practically the whole of the trade is in the hands of Indians, 
one short street was allotted for the Indian bazar, while an exten- 
sive block was to bo laid out as European business quarters. Fourth- 
ly, it. is objected that segregation in commercial areas is impraotioablo. 
In Nairobi, a considerable part of the land, which Professor Simpson 
included in the European commercial area, is already occupied by 
1 ndians who it is recognised, cannot be expropriated. Wo are in- 
debted to Sir Edward Northey for the plan attached to this 
JJos))atch showing the lay out which is now proposed. The 
comparison with the map facing page 2-1 of Professor Simpson’s 
report will show that his recommendations have been subs- 
tantially modified. Wo gratefully acknowledge the liberal spirit 
ill which Sir Edward Northey has interpreted Lord Milner’s 
orders. At the same time, it is apparent that his proposals, which 
arc based on practical considerations, are not consistent with Profes- 
sor yimpson’s theories. The European and Asiatic areas are now 
.^icparated only by the width of a street and the Indian bazar, which 
ill Professor Simpson’s opinion is the centre of infection, remains 
where it is running out like promontory into the European area. 
Moreover, a large number of plots in the revised European area, and 
more especially in the imi>ortant Government road, are still occupied 
by Indians, whom it is not intended to disturb. In fact, it would 
appear that commercial segregation in Nairobi is now practically 
narrowed down to the (luestiou whether Indians shall be allowed 
to bid for certain unoccupied plote in the best business streets in 
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wkic^h liidiaiis are already eatablished, but which it ia now desired 
to reserve for European occupation. If then the object in view 
is sanitation and social convenience, wo submit that the criteriou 
shoidd he the dass of business and not nationality. We suggest 
that there should be a joint commercial area regulated by strict 
sanitary and building laws, which would ensure that only business 
of good class, whatever may be their nationality, should bo establish- 
ed in the best streets, and that the business of the inferior class 
whatever may be their nationality, should be confined to less 
important streets. Further, it has frequently been noticed that 
the practice of living in ” leads to insanitary habits and over- 
crowding, and we ivould suggest that ** living in ” should be 
prohibited, at any rate, in the best streets. In other words, to 
use the phrase, which ,wo understand, is current in Nairobi, there 
should be a joint “ lock-up ” 

Residential Areas. 

We have next to consider the question of segregation in resident- 
ial arcus. It is admitted that the Indians in East Africa naturally 
prefer to live together in their own quarter, and have no desire 
to live in the European residential area. They have only asked 
that they should be allowed to acquire suitable residential sites, 
which hitherto have generally been denied to them. The only 
exceptions are the few Indians who have been brought up to 
live in European style, and it is understood that the Government 
of the Colony would desire to enforce the policy of segregation 
rigidly in such cases. The Indian objection to residential segrega- 
tion is primarily a question of principle. It is felt not only by 
Indians in East Africa, but also throughout India that compulsory 
segregation implies a racial stigma. In theory, it may be that 
there is no question of racial discrimination against Indians. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the policy of segregation, as advocated 
by Europeans in East Africa, is ajiimated by the racial feeling, which 
marred the Economic Commission's Report. And it is not easy 
for Indians to appreciate that the reasons, for which Lord Milner 
has accepted this policy, are wholly different. Nor is it a matter 
of. mere sentiment. They fear that in practice the policy of 
segregation will be administered in a spirit of racialism rather than 
of even-handed justice. In his speech of the 14th July Lord 
Milner said the condition, on which he was prepared to defend 
segregation, was that there should be fair treatment of both races, 
in the matter of sites. “ I mean to say," be added 
that you should not give all the best sites to Europeans and cram 
the Indians into inferior localities. This, however, they consider, 
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is precisely what has happened in the past, when the principle ol 
segregation was not formally recognised. And they see no reason 
to expect that the formal recognition ot the principle will better 
their condition. These fears do not apper to us to be groundless. 
In the projected plans of Nairobi, Mombasa, and Kisumu in Profes- 
sor Simpson’s report, the areas demarcated for European and Asia- 
tic residence respectively, apart from any question of convenience 
are wholly disproportionate to the numbers of the two communities. 
And it is understood that in the case of residential areas, no subs* 
tantial modification of Professor Simpson’s proposals is intended. It 
seems to us, indeed, almost inevitable that compulsory segregation 
will mean that the best sites will be allotted to the race which is 
politically most powerful. Further, it can be taken as almost certain 
that the race which controls the Municipal Council will spend an 
unfair proportion of the revenue of the municipality on its own 
quarter, and will neglect the areas occupied by other races. The 
practical effect of oompulsory segregation on the race, which is 
j>oliiically weaker, can be seen iii the Asiatic ghettos in the Trans- 
vaal. We deeply regret that Lord Milner should now have consi- 
dered it advisable to adopt the principle of race segregation. It 
seems to us to bo a reversal of the principle, for which His Majesty’s 
Government have always contended in the parallel case of South 
Africa. Wo may, perhaps, be permitted to (luote the words, in 
which the late Mr. Alfred Lyttelton in his Despatch, dated the 20th 
July, 1904, rejected the proposals which the Governor of the Trans- 
val had sulmiittod for the segregation of Indians in the Transval. 
We believe that sanitation and social convenience could be adequate- 
ly secured by mutual consent, by the strict enforcement of sanitary 
and building laws and by a just administration of municipal revenues. 
In this way the end, which Lord Milner has in view to promote 
social comfort, a social convenience and social peace, might be attain- 
ed. But legislation on rjicial lines, so far from mitigating, will sti- 
niulaio hostility and ill-fcoling. It will, we fear, gratuitously pro- 
voke a consetiueiicc in this country and throughout the Empire. 

Restrictions on Ownership of Land 

We will consider first the restriction on the ownership of land 
in townships. In paragrph (8) of the Despatch of the 21st May, 
T^ord Milner says that it seems necessarily to follow from the adop- 
tion, of the i)rijjciple of race segregation, that as a general rule, 
no transfer of land, either by way of ownership or mortgage bet- 
ween Europeans and Asiatics, should bo allowed and similarly 
when township plots are put up (o auction, Europeans should not 
be allowed to bid for plots in the Asiatic quarter, or Asiatics tp 
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bid^lor plots in the European quarters. It may be added that 
the restriction would close a legitimate field foi investment both 
to &diaa»s and to Europeans, and in the case of sales of new plots 
would be likely to prevent the State also from obtaining the full 
market price for Crown lands. It is understood that Indians 
already own many plots in the areas now occupied by Europeans 
and rice- vma. It would appear to us to be inequitable to restrict 
the ri^t of transfer of plots already alienated and unnecessary 
impose any such restriction in the sale of new^ plots which may 
be alienated ^hereafter. There remains the restriction on the 
acquisition by Indians of agricultural land in the Uplands. It 
is suggested in paragraph (6) of the Despatch of the 2l8t May 
that this merely reaffirms Lord Elgin’s decision contained in bis 
Despatch of the 19th March 1908, that, as a matter of administra- 
tive convenience, grants of land in the Upland area should not 
be made to Indians. We understand, however, that practically 
no land,* which is now capable of development, remains to be 
alienated in the Uplands. In the course of his address to the 
Convention of Associations at Nairobi on the 9th August last. 
His Excellency the Governor is reported in the East African 
Standard of the 14th August to have said; “ By the time this 
whole settlement scheme (the soldier settlement scheme) had 
been readjusted in the firms which had not turned out to be what 
it was hoped they would be, and were replaced by something 
better, there should not be a farm left worth having. ’’ It would 
thus appear that there is now practically no land left to which 
Lord Elgin's decision could be applied. It is understood, how 
ever, that the restriction has now been extended so as to prohibit 
the traupfer of land to Indians. W^c would point out that this 
goes far beyond Lord Elgin’s decision and it is incompatible with 
his own pronouncement that it is not consonant with the views of his 
Majesty's Government to impose legal restrictions on any particular 
section of the community in regard to the acquisition of land. Lord 
Milner has justified the exclusion of Indians from the Uplands, on 
the ground that Europeans were by nature physically excluded from 
other areasl Hence, if the limited area, which is suitable for Euro 
pean settlement, were thrown open to the competition of Asiatic 
there would be, taking the Colony as a whole a virtual discrimina 
tion in favour of Asiatic as against European settlement. JBTe can- 
not, therefore, regard the Indian claim to be admitted to the Up- 
lands as just or reasonable. It has been argued with force that there 
are vast areas in the Empire suitable for European settlement, from 
which Indians are excluded, either by law or climatic conditions, 
and that it is, therefore, uujust that Indians should be prohibited 
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fforti aQquiring a^iticulfcural land in 'q^colonj?' "Siifeoll' 
considerable extent, developed by Indian entei^j^se; 
this, however, it is not clear that the admission 61.' 

Uplands would be a virtual discrimination agai^t ^ 

it is necessary to determine what exactly m meant 
This term is defined in the Despatch di^he 
which the Colonial Secretary approved flt thd 
land outside municipal limits, roughly lying betwedW RSn 
Ternan, should be granted only to European settieW. ^ 
infen'ed from the. Despatch of the 1st may and 
speech of the 14th July that the European settlers 
a comparatively small area, while Indians enjoydd a 
where. Buff a reference to the map appended to this Desp^lc^rtiir 
which we are again indebted to Sir Edward Nol1:hey, wiBf 
that by far the larger part of the area coloured red; 
alienated land or land surveyed for alienation, lies between RSu andl 
Fort Ternan. Further, almost the whole of the alienated lariid oufc^ 
side these limits, that is in the lowlands, which eff-hf/pothen aM un- 
suitable for European settlement has been alienated to European&r. 
The total area alienated to European or available for alienation is 
given as 11,859 square miles. The total area held by Indians’, WO 
are informed, is only 32 square miles, out of which 21 sqUare^ltoites 
have been purchased from Europeans, and only 11 square miles' lii^e 
been obtained from the Government. In addition the Indians bold 
a small area of agricultural land in the coastal belt, but here, hgafp, 
we understand the Europeans own large plantations. The attitude 
of the Government, towards the acquisition by Indians of aj^ricultti^ 
lands, even in the lowlands, can be judged from the c^e 
been brought to our notice. We submit that it is not easy 
file the land policy of the East African Govqynment withXord lijib 
ner's assurance that it has been the avowed principle and hi 
definite intention of the British authorities to mete out even-bSndyil 
justice between the different races inhabiting those territbriei 
circumstances which we have set forth, we are unable to agtee i^^ 
the Indian claim to be allowed to acquire agriculturalltod 
in the Colony is neither just nor reasonable. We do rdt coij^a^ 
that the proposal in the latter part of paragraph (6) of the Des^toh 
of the 2l8t May is adequate compensation for tbe exclutfoii df 
Indians from the Uplands, and we hold mdst strongly that iAeriila 
no justification for the extension of Lord Elgin’s decision so aift 
prohibit the transfer of land to Indians which, in our fl 

incompatible with Ws own pronouncemenL We would add 
is the opinion of Sir Benjamin Eobertson that climatic diBItMlroRl 
in Ibc CoAdny, as a whole, tend to the India# niflBgi 
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tjian against the European settler. The European, who works on 
the plantation systoni with native labour, can and does cultivate the 
Lowjknds* The European planter is no more excluded by climatic 
comfiideration from the Lowland than he is excluded from other 
tropical countries. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether the 
Inqian farmer would piifcsper in the cold climate of the Upland. We 
understand that this opinion is supported by experience in Natal. 
The acquisition of agricultural land by Indians in Natal is not 
restricted. There are many wealthy Indians, and there are more than 
1,000 Indians of the agricultural class. There is a keen demand for 
land in the coast belt, which has not been satisfied. But very few 
farms have been acquired by Indians in the Uplands and the evi- 
dence before the recent Commission was that wherejndians have 
attempted to farm in the upland, they have generally failed. If, then, 
as Lord Milner suggests, the issue in Kenya Colony is merely a ques- 
tion of climate, we would urge that it be left for the climate to 
decide. The Despatch of the 21st May purports to deal only with the 
various questions affecting the Indian community in British East 
Africa. We are informed, however, by Sir Benjamin Robertson that 
under the order of the Colonial Office, I^ord Milneris decisions were 
announced simultaneously in Nairobi and Entcbble and understood 
to apply rmUatis mutandu to the Uganda Protectorate. We were not 
previously aware that the position of the Indians in Uganda was 
even under the consideration of the Colonial Office. Moreover, from 
the information before us, it would appear that the East African 
decisions are generally inapplicable to the conditions in Uganda. 
In the first place, we understand that in Uganda there is no 
Legislative Council, nor any elected Municipal Council. On the 
contrary, in the important Uganda province, the native Lukiko 
already enjoy a substantial measure of autonomy, and it is 
likely that a similar from of native Government will eventually be 
established in the other province. Secondly, as has already been 
stated, the Uganda Development Commission, in Paragraph (209) 
of their report, have rejected the principle of segregation in business 
area as impracticable. Thirdly, the Development Commission in the 
same paragn^ph of their report, which was signed by two Asiatic 
members, accepted generally the principle of separate residential 
areas for different races, and it would appear that if no order had 
been issued, this question would have been settled amicably by 
mutual consent. Fourthly, as already stated, the Development 
Commission, in paragraph 212 of their report, have rejected 
restriction on the acquisition of land in townships as neither justi- 
fiable nor necessary. Finally, there is no "upland*’ in Uganda. In 
short, the racial issue would seem to have been raised unnecessarily 
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in Uganda, We are informed by Sir Benjamin Bobertson that the 
relations of the Indian community in Uganda with the Government 
and with unofficial Europeans have always been cordial, and this is 
borne out by the friendly spirit of the report of the Development 
Commission on which all classes were represented. We may be 
permitted to tiuote paragraph 3 of their report in contrast to the 
racial bitterness which animated the report of the East African 
li>ononiic (vommission ; 

‘‘The country owes much to the Indian trader, and we consider 
that a brood policy cf toleration should be adopted towards him. 
He has shown energy and enterprise and has assisted in the opening 
up of the more remote districts. He is also of value as an agricub 
tuvist, and his activities in this direction might well be eucourged.” 

It seems to us regrettable that Uganda should have been drawn 
into the East African controversy. As things now stand the Indians 
in Uganda fear that disabilities to which they have not hitherto 
been subjected will now be imposed upon them. It will relieve 
anxiety if they are assured as early as possible that this is not the 
intention of Ilis Majesty^s Government. 

Conclusion. 

To conclude, we are unable to accept Lord Milner^s decision as 
a final settlement. It is our duty to impress on you that public 
opinion throughout India regards the case of the Indians in East 
Africa as a test of the position ol India in the British Empire. At 
the Imperial Conference of 1918, for the sake of Imperial unity, we 
accepted the reciprocity resolution which practically excludes 
Indians from the Self-Governing Dominions, We cannot agree to 
iniquity of treatment in a Crown Colony, more especially in a 
Colony in which India has always had a peculiar interest. We have 
shown in this Despatch that whatever may be the intention of Lord 
Milner’s decision, there is, in practice, an unfair discrimination 
against Indians in East Africa. If furtW proof is needed, we may 
point out to the fact that in Tanganyika territory, where Indians are 
protected by the Government of the League of Nations, Lord Milner’s 
decisions cannot be applied. It seems to us to be an impossible 
lH)sition that British Indians in a British Colony should be subjected 
to disabilities to which they cannot be subjected in an adjoining 
mandated territory. It has been suggested that a Boyal Commission 
should be appointed to consider the whole question of the adminis- 
tration of the East African Territories, and it appears from his reply 
to liOrd Islington’s deputation on the 19th April, that Lord 
hinmlf is not averse to the proposal. We would urge the 
appointment of such a Commission at the conclusion of the Indian 
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question in the terns of reference. In no other way we believe will 
it be'poBsible to assemble the facts on which a just decision can be 
based. We would also urge that the Gk>vernment of India should 
be represented on the Commission. We cannot admit that we are 
not directly concerned. To quote once more Lord Milner’s reply to 
Lord Isliagton’s Deputation, “we will cease to be an Empire if any 
portion of the Empire is entirely relieved from the responsibility for 
what happens in another.” The Gh)vernment of India cannot and will 
not disclaim responsibility for the welfare of the Indians who are 
settled in East Africa. 

The Sec. of State’s Reply. 

To this the Secretary of State for India replied by cable, dated 
India Office, the 24th December, 1920: 

East Africa. Your despatch of October 2l8t. I need hardly 
say that I am fully alive to the importance of the question, and as 
responsible here for the protection of Indian interests, I have urged 
upon his Majesty’s Government the strength of the case which you 
have so cogently presented. I have not answered your despateh, 
merely because matter is still before Uis Majesty’s Government, 
and I wish Your Excellency’s Government to be assured that your 
despatch has reinforced the case which I was already urging. 


(Note) 

The Islington deputation of 19th April mentioned above was the 
deputation headed by Lord Islington and comprising Sir .1. D. Kees, 
Sir M. Bhownagree, Sir Krishna Gupta, Messrs Ormsby Gore, 
Bennett,, and Col. Wedgwood, together with members of the East 
African Indian Delegation which waited on Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Milner, the Colonial Secretary, and made representations urging 
equolity of treatment for Indians in East Africa and the removal of 
existing disabilities and asked for a commission of eiiquiry. The 
proceedings were, however, private. Mr. Jeevaiqi, head of the Indian 
Delegation, afterwards regretted that he consented to the deputation 
being received privately. He said that if he knew beforehand that 
such. would be the case he would have refused to go. Publicity was 
never given, to the affairs of East Africa. The recult of the deputc;tion 
was that the Colonial Office took the matter coldly and apathetically. 
The following memorandum was then published'. 



Memorandum 

To the Secreteury of State 
By the Indian Overseas Association 

The following petition submitted to the Secretary of State 
irr India by the Indian Overseas Association and Induui 
Dt legates from and on behalf of Indians in British East Africa 
covers the whole field of the infamous wrongs that are being 
perpetrated there against the Indian settlers. 

Introductory. 

In the year 1920 it might seem a work of supererogatiou to 
insist upon the fact of the ancient association of India with the 
Kastern Territories of the African Continent. The local administra- 
tion of the British East Africa Protectorate and His Mayesty's 
Government should be fully aware of all the facts relating to that 
association, but that they arc in danger of being forgotten is clear 
from Part I of the final Eeport of the Economic Commission issued 
year by the Government of the East Africa Protectorate. (See 
i t. i I'lf I920) That Commission was appointed by the Governor of 
the Protectorate andwas presided over by a high oflicer of the Admini- 
stration. The Keport was signed by him in common with the other 
members of the Commission. In Chapter 2 a historical survey of East 
Africa is given. It is incredible that the signatories of this Beport 
were ignorent of India’s historic connection with these territories, yet 
the astonishing fact remains that this chapter contains not a single 
reference to India or her i)eoplo, and the only conclusion that can 
properly be come to by a perusal of this chapter, together with 
Chapter 7, is that the omission of any such reference was deliberate. 
It will be necessary at a later stage to revert to the allegations 
contained in Chapter 7. 

Historical. 

Indian trade connection with Zanzibar and the East African 
Territories is almost; pre-historic. It is, at any rate, upwards of three 
centuries old and it is notorious that since the middle of lalt century, 
from the time of Lord Canning, British Indians and the Government 
of India have taken a very active part in extending British influence 
ill East Africa. It was admitted before the Sanderson Committee 
ill 1910, by Sir -lobfi Kirk, with probably an unequalled knowledge 
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of the protectorate, that *^but for the Indians we (the British) should 
not be there now. It was entirely through being in possession of 
the influence of these Indian merchants that we were enabled to 
build up the influence that eventually resulted in our position.” 
One of the main grounds stated for granting the Boyal Charter to 
the Imperial British East Africa Company in 1888 by Queen Victoria 
was that it was calculated to be advantageous to the “commercial and 
other interests” of the British Indians, and that “the possession by 
a British Company of the East Coast line” would protect British 
Indian subjects from being compelled to reside and trade under the 
Oovernment and protection of Alien Powers”. In the early days of 
the conquest and pacification of the Protectorate, Indian soldiers 
bore a very honourable part, and the history of events in Natal at 
the outbreak of the Boer War was repeated when, in the beginning of 
the late World War, the timely help given by India in men, money, 
and material to East Africa saved the country from complete destruc- 
tioti and its occupation by the German forces. The earliests transport 
facilities in the protectorate were provided by Indian contractors 
and labour. The main factor in opening up the interior of 
the country was the construction of the Uganda railway, en- 
tirely by Indian labour and subordinate staff, under the most 
trying conditions and with considerable loss of life. Since then 
very large numbers of Indian traders, merchants, agriculturists, 
artisans and labourers have migrated to the country at the express 
invitation of the local Government, and relying on justice and equal 
treatment under British rule. This enterprising, loyal, simple- 
living, and law abiding Indian population has rendered invaluable 
service to the country in its industrial and commercial development, 
and has introduced into and invested in it very large sums of money 
in the erection of large numbers of substantial and permanent build- 
ings, comprising several streets and Ba^s^sars entirely owned by 
Indians, in the chief towns of the Protectorate and also in Uganda. 
In his book “My African Journey” (a journey undertaken by him as 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies) the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, at present the Secretary of State for War, wrote ; “It is 
the Indian trader, who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all 
sorts of places to which no white man could go, or in which no white 
man could earn a living, has, more than anyone else, developed the 
early beginnings of trade, and opened up the first slender means of 
communication.” 


The Present Position 

By far the greater proportion of the clerical and mechanical 
staff on the Uganda railway and its workshops consists of Indians, 
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and large mimbors of Indian clerks are employed in the Government 
offices and commercial houses* The erection of buildings throughout 
the country is carried on by Indian contractors and artisans, and 
about 80 per cent, of the trade and commerce of the Protectorate 
is carried on by Indians. The present European population of the 
Protectorate is said to be appoximately six thousand, and includes 
a considerable proportion of officials, military, and missionaries. In 
1911 slightly more than one-half of the European population was 
actually engaged in the development of the country. The proportion 
to-day BO engaged is believed to be not very much greater. The 
present Indian population of the Protectorate is certainly not less 
than 25 thousand, and it is estimated that it is between 30 and 
35 thousand. 

It is thus clear that, apart from the pioneer character of Indian 
enterprise in East Africa, the Indian population of the Protectorate 
is considerably greater than the European. Its invested capital 
is far greater, its hold upon the trade and commerce of the Protec- 
torate is four- fifths of the* whole, and it pays a very much larger 
proportion of the taxation of the country than does the EuropeaJi 
population. No impartial observer could fail to come to the conclu- 
sion that in all essentials, including those of climate, the Protectorate 
is, in fact, apart from the native population, an Indian and not a 
European colony. Indeed, Indian law is, and was, as a matter of 
course, administered in East Africa. So distinguished and disinter- 
ested a traveller as Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, in a dispatch appear- 
ing in the Tinwa oi 1 6th March, 1920, says: '*The retail trade is 
almost wholly in the hands of the Greeks as far as the Sudan, and to 
the South, of the Indians., Indian and Japanese products are ousting 
British. . . The goods arc adapted for local European and native 
requirements. . . , Indians are rapidly gaining control of the 

ivory, hides, and other markets. Thciu arc branches of Indian 
banks in every concre.'’ Dr. Mitchell, being a stranger, could not 
have known that Indiajj trade existed in the protectorate generations 
before any British goods wore introduced. 

European and Indian Relations 

Inspite, however, of their prior claims to consideration at the 
hands of the authorities, due to their pioneer work in the carrying 
of the products of modern civilisation to the barbarous and aenii- 
barbarous people of the country, and the vital and trading risks 
incidental thereto, and notwithstanding their numerical preponder- 
ance and the Immensely superior proportion of the private Indian 
capital invested in the country, the Indian settlers did not adopt a 
dog-in- the-mauger policy. They did .jot demand preferential treat- 
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mept. They did not demand European exclusion, nor did they 
egitate for the imposition of disabilities upon such Europeans as 
were already settled or might be allowed to settle in the Protoctorate, 
On the contrary, they were not afraid of competition, and welcomed 
and were willing to co-operate on a basis of equality witii all new 
comers whether Indian or European « Some prominent members 
of the Indian Community oven went out of their ways to recommend 
the country for European settlement as well as Indian. In the 
early days of the British administration of the Protectorate, the 
relations between the Indian community and the Administration 
were of a very friendly character. The Foreign Office, which 
at that time controlled the Administration, fully recognised 
the invaluable and indispensable services rendered by India 
and the Indian settlers. Shortly after the Boer War, a number 
of malcontent Dutch settlers from South Africa, dissatisfied with 
the conditions in the neighbouring German Territory, migrated 
to the Protectorate, and eventually settled in the area known as 
'the Highlands’. These settlers brought wdtb them the bitter 
South African racial prejudice directed against coloured people, and 
togther with other white settlers, with experience of conditions in 
South Africa and other self-governing portions of His Majesty’s 
Dominions, but entirely ignorant of Indian traditions and customs 
and of the earlier history of the Protectorate, commenced an agation 
against the Indian settlers with the object eventually of reducing 
them to the same position of inferiority as has been the unhappy 
fate of their countrymen in South Africa. At first these efforts 
met with no success, to the great chagrin of the white settlers 
who pressed for the transfer and the control of the Administration 
from the Foreign O^ce to tho Colonial Office. His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects in East Africa date their principal troubles from 
the beginning 'of Colonial Office administration in East Africa. 
Without endeavouring to determine how far the Colonial Office 
was responsible for the change, they nevertheless believe that a 
deliberate attempt was made at that time to alter the whole character 
of the administration — which before them had been equitiable 
and even-handed to all sections of the community but which 
thereafter under the growing influence of the South Africa imrni^ 
grants or other settlers having similar experience in European 
controlled British Colonies, so as to give advantages and perferential 
treatment, to the white settlers under the pretext that the Protector- 
ate should come more and more under European influences in the 
ihtersts of the native population. In Agust 1907, the Land Board 
of the Protectorate recommended that Government land in certain 
specified areas should not he allotted to Indians, but should 
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reserved for European settlement. In transmitting the •resolution 
to the then Secretary of State, Lord Egin, the commissoner 61 Lands 
reminded him that but for India the railway would neve^^iiavo beeti 
constructed, that most of the trading wealth of the country wm in 
the hands of the Indians were British finally, that Indians Were 
British subiects. Unfortunately, as had happened some months 
earlier in the case of Indians in South Africa, His Lordship did not 
give to these powerful considerations the importance that they 
merited. In a dispatch to the Governor, dated 18th March 1908, 
Lord Klgin said “With regard to the granting of land to Indians, 
it is not consonant with the views of His Ma.iesty*s Government to 
impose legal restrictions on any section of the Indian community, but, 
as a matter of administrative convenience grants should not be 
made to Indians in the upland areas.” It is submitted in the first 
place, that the rights and the well being of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects ought never, in a territory such as British East , Africa, to 
have been subordinated to mere “administrative convenience”, but, 
that, it is common knowledge that no question of ^ administrative 
convenience” was at issue at that time. The European settlers 
wish to reserve the whole of the uplands area, as one of the healthiest 
and best parts of the Protectorate for themselves. Not that they 
wished themselves to develop the country. They relied and still 
rely entirely upon native labour for the purpose; but they wished 
to live a life apart from and out of contact with the Indian commu- 
nity, and to reserve for themselves the most favourably situated areas, 
access to which has been made possible only by Indian enterprise 
and labour. The departure from principle on the flimsy grounds 
advanced by Ilis Majesty’s Government was disastrous, and from that 
time the Indian position has gradually gone from bad to worse. 
And whereas, in contrast with the reservation of the upland area for 
exclusive White settlement, it was generally understood that the 
lowlands were to bo reserved for Indian settlement, it is significant 
and characteristic of the unfairness of the White settlers that they 
are to-day engaged in an endeavour to secure the asse^h of the 
Colonial Office to an encroachment upon the Lowland areas. 

When the War broke out, the Indian Community waa specially 
requested and loyally consented to abstain from controversial 
agitation. Their consent was obtained on the understanding that 
such abstention was to be reciprocal. Unfortunately, neither the 
Government nor the European settlers abided by the agreement. 
Bacial differentiations of an administrative and of a legislative 
character har’e followed fast, until to-day the situation is such as 
agitate the people of India, who are asking with the Utmost 
anidfety whether the tragic history of the Indian population of Spnth 
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Africa/ for whicli» to' a very large extent, they hold his Ma^resty's 
Goverameal' responsible, is to be repeated in East Africa, with far 
less possibility of justification, and where the Administratio]i is not, 
as in' South Africa, that of a self-governing Dominion enioying 
Besponsihle Government, but of a Protectorate directly controlled 
by His. Majesty’s Government, who must bear the full responsibility 
for all the, consequences of the adoption and continuance of the pre- 
sent racial policy which they have initialed or permitted. 

The Economic Commission 

A reference was made above to Chapter 7 of th(iIie])ort of the 
Economic Commission. The Commission appointed by the local 
Oovernment did not include a single Indian representative, and by 
way of protest no Indian evidence was tendered, and practically no 
evidence bearing upon the Imiian situafioii was ])roducod before the 
Commission, Yet in thai Chapter the Commission, wit hout support- 
ing testimony of any kind, delivered an attack upon the commercial 
methods and the private morality of the Indian Community, of such 
a character as it it is impossilde for any self-respecting and high 
spirited people for one moment to tolerate. These allegations of a 
most offensive type have been made with the very clear object of 
creating an atmosphere of prejudice against the Indian section of the 
population, European and Christian civilisation has been deliber- 
ately invoked and contrasted with Eastern and non-Christian civili- 
sation to the delrement of the latter tand in the alleged interests of 
the native population, and recommendations have been made that 
the Protectorate should be treated, together with adjacent territo- 
ries, as a quasi Dominion, and that power should bo handed over 
to the small oligarchy of white settlers, whose views need no olucid,a‘ 
tion in the light of the declaration on the Indian question of the 
Convention of Associations of East Africa (the most important non- 
oflicial body of European in the country, which is often known as 
“The White Man^s Parliament”) that their aim was to change the 
whole character of the country and its population by the stoppage 
of Indian immigration and the gradual elimination of the Indian 
population. The' Indian Community has felt that such a campaign, 
undertaken ostensibly oh b(j^alf of the native population by the 
white settlers, ifr" hypocritical in the extreme. Those who are best 
acquainted with local conditions and who can read between the 
libels 61 the l^poceedin^s of the Convention of Associations and the 
Report ol the Economic Commission, I.are under no illusion as to the 
altruism pf thp motives of -the Eurapoan settlers. „ 

The present agitation^ i? reminiscent of similar campaigns 
conducted at varioiis times in different parts of South Africa prelim 
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minary to the introduction of anti-Asiatic legislation imposing further 
disabilities upon the resident Indian population. Hie Indian 
community in East Africa has bitterly resented the imputations that 
have been made against it, and it challenges impartial investigation. 
It desires at this stage to make no counter charges, but it is content 
to quote the opinion of the authorised representatives of the Native 
people themselves. Mr. C. E. Andrews, who was specially deputed 
liy the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay to investi- 
gate the situation in East Africa recently, made a special point of 
mooting the Prime Minister and the Chief Justice of Uganda, two 
Ministers of the Native Parliament. This is what. Sir Apollo Kagwa, 
Prime Minister, and Mr. Staisles Enganya, the Chief .Tustioe, say in 
a letter to Mr. Andrews : 


“With reference to our meeting with you in our Native 
Parliament this morning, wo beg to confirm in writing our opinion 

wo expressed^ on the following two points which came out 

namely : (a) We do want the Indians to remain in our country, as we 
consider that their being here would improve our country, and would 
do no harm to the country. Besides, we find them a moral people. 
Wo would, of course, like better Indians, (h) We do not want our 
country to be united to any other Protectorate, for we consider that 
if this was done it would greatly interfere with our Uganda Treaty 
1»00, and our customs. We have other reasons besides. Therefore’ 
wo would very much like this Protectorate to remain as it is." ’ 


Dr. Cock, the wellknown East African medical expert has 
publicly corroborated the evidence of the Native leaders regaining 
Indian morality. In the light of this disinterested testimony it is 
clear that the sole motive for the hostile activities of the European 
colonists lies in colour and race prejudice and trade jealousy. It is 
significant, too, that the Convention of Awociations has deliberately 
sought to raise the question of religious privilege and to destroy the 
religious neutrality for which the British administration is suoMsed 
to stand, as the word Christian” does not appear in the original draft 


jMnea CO promote spwimjy any form of religious belief or civiKsation. 
The threatening attitude of European esettlers towards the Indian 
colonisto and sympathetic officials alike has filled Indians irfth alam 
lest His Miyestys Government should mistake a clamorous and 
spurious agitation, based upon crude self-interest, for a reasoned 
demand for changes in the Administration that will if «v«n niW 

ll' calamitoS 

the (dd-eSteblished Indian population. Indiana recognise fuBv thi 

fact that there are a number of officials of all 
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who are anxious to administer it sympathetically and impartildly. 
Bpt they are not blind to the hostile aetirities of the bulk of 
the Ei^ropMo population, which includes a most violent element, and 
which .threatens them, whenever they jshow a disposition to fair- 
mindea end ji|st administration. Becwt episodes of this character 
are well-known,, and it is strongly felt that His Idhjesty’s Government 
ought to discourf^^e severely the anti-Indian tendencies that are 
locally prevalent, and which are fraught with untold, mischief 
to the Empire. 

Having thus reduced to its true meaning and proportion 
the European opposition, the Indian Community desires to place 
the fcdlowing views on record, in the knowledge that they have 
the support of the Indian people and the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


What Indians Want. 

It is no longer possible for the people of India atid the Indian 
settlers in British East Africa to tolerate or recognise anything 
in the nature of racial differentiation, whether as a matter of 
“ administeative convenience ” or by statutory enactment. If the 
European settlers- could not content themselves with equality 
of treatment with their Indian fellow subjects, they need not 
have come to or stayed in a country already widely populated by 
Indians, and in which Indians had preceded them by many genera- 
tions ; had His Majesty’s Government done their duty towards 
the Indian population, the disabilities today complained of would 
never have been imposed. The Imperial Gk)vernment have never 
justified and cannot possibly justify to the people of India the 
anti-Indian policy that has been tacitly and officially adopted for 
the past thirteen years. The Indian communities in the neighbour- 
ing territories of Zanzibar, Uganda, and Tanganyika have watched 
with alarm the growth of anti-Indian feeling in the Protectorate 
whose effects they are already beginning to feel. The policy of 
racial differentiation as regards ownership of land in townships 
has idready been put into operation in Uganda, where it has 
hitherto been absent. Yet the Uganda Economic Commission, 
which has just reported, says of the Indian settler : “ The count i; 
owes much to the Indian trader, and we consider a broad policy 
of toleration should bo adopted towards him. He has sho'u> 
energy and enterpise, and has assisted in the opening up of the 
more remote district. He is also of value as an ^riculturist, 
and his activities in this direction might be -well encourged. ” 
That. India is -far from reconciled to the evil fate that has befallen 
her children in South Africa is evident from the anxiety with 
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which the iiiioijion to the Union of Sir Benjamin Bobertson, on 
behalf of the Govonirneiit of India, is being watched. It would 
bo disastrous, and it would bo regarded as a breach of faith on 
tlie part of the British Government, if the history of the South 
Africa Indians were repeated in the Kast Africa Protectorate 
and the adjacent territories. India is proud of results of the efforts 
of her colonists settled for centuries iji Kast Africa, and she cannot 
])ossil)Iy look with e(|nanimity upon a movorneiit calculated to 
injure fatally a most iinijorfcant portion of her foreign trade. It 
is felt by all (‘lasses of the Indian people that when the temperate 
parts of ilui thnpirc, eontrollod by self-governing European commu- 
nities, are for all jiraotical purposes, closed to Indian immigration, 
it would be iii0(iiutable and unpardonable if, as is now being 
attempted in the P^ast Africa Protectorate, the same policy of 
exclusion were adopted. Therefore, Indians deem it essential, in 
tl)e intor(‘,st of all the elements of the mixed population of the 
Cduntry, Unit iui absolutely opcji (Wr, as regards immigration, 
shfjiild )j(^ maintaijiod. Immigrants of both lllnropoan and Indian 
(Ji’igin should bo (Mjually welcome and given ecpial opportunities 
for the development of iiidividuai cntcri»riso, and no special privileg- 
es should )(o gi\e}i to any section of the j-opulation. 

Hie i'o]iti(M] as well as llict municipal franchise, which are 
ill pivs(ii:t confined to Kur()|i(!ans, siioiild bo ecuually conferred 
iipt)n Indians. It is absurd to hold that. Indians, who, in large 
jii.mlns' jjj tlj**jr own cmiiilry, in British Guiana, Tripidad, Fiji» 
and oven in Gape Colony, liave been enfranchised, should, 
when s 'J ib'd in Ivist Africa, wlnu'c the average franchise is higher, be 
ineapvdAe u\ exercising the iranrnvH^. \\ is not even disguised that 
thi' i .\in)j)e:jij ujiinnuuiiy liave opposed an extension of the franchise 
to Indian b(?uanse they widi, in a Colony that owes its very 
(xiUenf'c to Indian fore.^igrjt, ('ourago, and oiitorpriso, to enjoy 
a moiioiioly ol i»olitie;il iu»v,cr in the pretended interest of the 
Naiive inhabitaiil.s. 

Th(' pe(M»le (jf Ijidia naturally look to His Mciiesty’s Govorn- 
m'Ojt- U j rounr>(i all racial chock'*, liars arid dilForeutiations : such, 
lor oxamplo, as the cxcln.-ion of Indians from tluj Executive 
(^lau.cil; I ho praoliral munmipaJ dipfranchisement of Indians iu 
N.iiiobi . mo pjt'fciemial grants of land to iMiro])cans ' the ciicour? 
ngement of .settlement by liuropean ox-so](lier.s without corres- 

of settlement by Indian ex-soldiers; the 
-'•'^liQP^at ^^dlich Indians are forbidden 
"‘-‘ -"..of tjjp colony ; the' power 
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the transfer of Europeans owned land to Indian purchasers ; the 
policy of racial segregation in townships and extra-municipal 
areas ; and the introduction of legislation, ostensibly of a general 
character, but capable of special administration for political pur- 
poses against Indians by an Executive controlled by a hostile 
White minority. 

The East African Indian community has placed its views 
on the various matters of complaint and disability upon record 
in a series of moderate and constructive resolutions passed unani- 
mously at the recent session of the Eastern Africa Indian National 
Congress, (see Register, 1920) to which reference is hereby made, 
in the earnest hope that in so far as they fall within the compe- 
tence of His Majesty’s Government, full relief will be granted. 
And here it may be added that the local Indian community is much 
alarmed at the prospect of ruin resulting from the adoption by the 
Colonial Office of a new policy of currency and exchange without 
consultation with the East African Indians, or reference to the 
India Office and which it believes to have been adopted mainly in 
the interests of a small section of the European settlers. That this 
view is held by independent observers is evident from the opinion 
of the English President of Kisumu Chamber of Commerce, among 
others, and from the following message to “The Times” from its 
Mombasa correspondent: — 


The Times,* March 12, 1920 

Mombasa, March 0 (delayed) 


“Recent legislation respecting the rate of exchange enforced 
on instuctions from the Colonial Office, by which the value of the 
rupee is fixed at 2s. 4d. now, 2s. 2d. as from July 1, and 26. as from 
December 1, while in India the rate remains at about 2s. 8d., resulted 
in a serious dislocation of the trade of the Protectorates of Zanzibar 
and Tanganyika (formerly German East Africa). In the first place 
a considerable quantity of the trade and finance of the territories 
is geographically dependent upon India ; secondly, the position is 
aggravated by the already serious shortage of silver ; and thirdly, 
the legislation is enforced during the harvesting of the Uganda 
crop requiring about 150 lakhs (LI, 750, 000 at the exchange of 2s. 
4d.) to purchase the 60,000 bales of native production. The im- 
pression locally is that in the introduction of the recent measures 
too great consideration was given to settlers’ interests, to the direct 
exclusion of established commercial and industrial interests, and 

itive. production. The 
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that there will bo a breakdown of the country’s trade, and that a 

fijiancial crisis is immiuont.” 

Conclusion. 

India is to day entering upon a new path as a free Nation, on 
the road to Dominionhood, within the British Empire. The suscepti- 
bilities of her people can no longer be ignored, as have, in the mat- 
ter of the welfare of her colonists, been only too often in the past. 
In South Africa, the existence of an independent Dominion Govern- 
ment has been hold by the Imperial Government to excuse them 
for non-intervention on behalf of the unhappy and ill used Indian 
population. The same considerations do not apply to East Africa, 
where the Imperial Government arc solely responsible for policy 
and administration, a responsibility which they cannot share and 
have no right to delegate. As to the Tanganyika Territory which 
will be governed under a mandate from the League of Nations, the 
British Government will bo responsible to the international con- 
science of the world. But India, too, is an original member of the 
League of Nations, and is entitled to demand not only that all peoples 
alike should be treated equally in the mandated area, but that in 
the neighbourijig British Territory equal treatment should be 
adopted, lest the evil results of the opposite policy react adversely 
upon the peoples on the other side of a vague and artificial boundary. 
In the eyes of the Indian public, the sincerity of Great Britain’s 
altitude towards India on Imperial (jucstions will be tested to a 
great extent by the policy enforced in East Africa. 

Indians look upon the British East Africa Protectorate, Uganda , 
/•uizibar, and Tanganyika .as one territory which was for centuries 
settled and developed by Indians residing under the jurisdiction 
of Asiatic sovereigns, and wlio brought with them large amounts 
of capital whoso iiivcstmont in the country accounts for its present 
prospeiity. Throughout this vast area there was no European 
seltlomeiit whatever until the mushioora growth of the last twenty 
years. If the Indian poinilakion were to leave East Africa to-mor- 
row the entire territory would immediately fall into ruin and decay, 
and its Native population relapfse into barbarism. It is believed 
in India that, when veminded of all the facts, the British people 
and the British Govcrmiicnt will not allow judgment to go by 
default, but will rosi»oiid generously to India’s 'daim to the equal 
treatment of her colonists iji East Africa, and the reversal of the 
present prevalent anti Indian policy. 
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The Fia Despatch . 

Jhxi Mowing pafSers on the cbninctiiim df Mr. D. 
M. ahd the lihdiah riots dre 

puhUshed hy the Covt of India , 

X)etpatek frm fhe Gmmor of Fiji to the Colmial Of tee No, 25, 
dated the 22nd Jaiiuary 1920. 

I have the honour to ackno^rledge the receipt of ybur tieleigiam 
of the 8th ( t December) instant, asking for a report oh the ciropm- 
stsneet in which a sentence of imprisonment Was passed on Idr. 
D. M. Manly. 

2. The facts of the case are as follows : — Early in 1918 Mr. 
HanUal applied for the Ipaae of a piece of native land in the vil^ 
of Nansmd, Bews, on which he desired to erect an office. The 
whibh reports and advises on applications for leases recommended 
in ^ig case that the application should not be ap^^vedj as the land, 
which is on the ban)c of the Bewa river, was ” right in the native 
village, and Mose to the ferry approach, which at ahy time niay 
Require to be deviated owing to hood wash, or to give abetter 
gradient. ^ The Governor in Council concurred in the Board’s 
i^mmendaiion, and Mr. Manilal was accordingly informed that 
his ai^lication could not be approved. 

3; Early this year Mr. Manilal apparently came to some irregp- 
lar agreemient with the native owners of the land, andi notwithstand* 
iOg a Warning given hitn by the Acting District Commissioner^ ^wa, 
atnd that there are other sites in Nausori suitable for ail office, copi* 
nieneed to erect a building on it. The Acting Secretary for Native 
AffilirS, with my approval, given on the advice of the Acting 
Attorney General, thereupon issued a notice to Mr. Blanilal under 
the ptOVMons of teetibn 3 of Ordinance No. 5 of 1889, warning 
Mtn to depart forthwith from the native town Nadsori and to 
cease to occupy any land or building within the said town or its 
prodnots. 

4. As Mr. Manilal did not comply with this notice, proMediw 
yrw instituted agunst him, and, on ^e case being heaid beinae tms 
Distiejbt OMamissioMr, BSwa^ he wsa fined lOi. in defsidt one 
mwth'a inprisbidnent. The IhM was paid^ 

47 
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5. The only protest received in connection with this matter 

came from the “ Indian Imperial Association of Fiji, ” of which Mr. 
Manila! is Chairman. As it was a case in which Mr, Manila!, who 
is himself a lawyer, deliberately flouted the law, in spite of official 
warnings, I did not consider that^ the protest called for any con* 
sidoration. . ' 

6. I enclose copies of a paragraph which appeared in the Fi/j 
Times of 25th, September last on this subject and of ^ a letter dated 
3rd subsequeittly sent to the same newspaper by members of the 
Indian comntunfty not t)6longing to the Association. 

ANfEX 1 i—Fstract from “ Fiji Tims^ ” S5ih September 1919 
Motion' of Protest. Favour Mr. Monilal 

At a meeting of Suva Indians on the 24th, the following 
motion was passed — 

This meeting of the Indian Imperial Association of Fiji yiewa 
with alarm, deep sorrow and profound indignation the prosecution 
and conviction of Mr. D. M. Manilal, M.A., LL. B., Ba^ri8te^a,t-, 
law, and the sentence of 101. fine or month’s imprisonment ; pro- 
nounced against him for the crime of building an office on a piece, 
of land for which a grateful native had given him liojense to occupy^ 
without any tenure, simply because this convenient business site 
had originally been coveted by a company of which the Government, 
has refused a proper lease to Mr. Manilal without any objection, 
that lio was not prepared to meet, singling him out from amongst 
many others, withdrawing the charge against the native himself 
for the alleged offence. And this Association strongly protests^ 
against the conviction knowing that many of the European settlers 
in this Colony have already acquired large areas of freehold, 
lands from natives by presents of match boxes, matchlocks, and 
illicit li(iUor, while our only leader in this Colony and Chairman, 
of this Association is prosecuted to conviction in spite of iireguku^. 
ties in procoduro ai.d unsufficiency of evidence for putting up 
place of business where the local European clique do not wiah au 
Indian to remain without dependency on themselves, which pre- 
caution was entirely uncalled for and unnecessary after he bad 
complied with the Government notice to leave the premises and 
sold the building to the native himself.” 

annex 2 : — From “ Fiji Timesf^ 3vd OrfeJer 1919^ : ' ' 

The Indian PROTEex. ; ' 

Sir/ /f ' 

We« the uudersighed members of the Indian eonuhunit^ el- 
Suva; feel that we cannot allow the contributed artide in yemr issue of^ 
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Monday, 26tb September, fieaded ^‘IndiMi Meeting Motion oi Proteet,” 
Favour Mr^ liafiilal, to' pau without a dight comment. 

The ' aotcatted ImSan Imperial Aeeociation is in no way an 
aaeoeiation representative of the Indian community of Fiji. It is 
a guaa secret society. To become a member you must be an 
intimate friend and approved by one or more of the few gentlemen 
who run the society. 

Mr. Manilal, Mr. George Suchit and Mr. Bam Singh, are the 
leaders, we believe, and the remainder of the so^ty is comprised 
roughly of some dozen of their personal friends. W 

The Association is not open to the Indian community hero 
in general, and unless one shares the views held by the above- 
named gentiemen, one is not eligible. 

The law in respect of a breach of which Mr. Manilal was fined 
is a law to prevent Fijians exploiting Indians, and Indians in their 
turn from exploiting each other. 

We do not infer that Mr. Manilal had any idea of committing 
a crime, but if he had been suddenly called to India and had sold 
his right and title in his building, the purchaser would have 
found that his right and title was on a very prMarious footing, 
and we understand that the Ordinance was passed by the Govern- 
ment s^ly to prevent dealings of this kind, and it ill behoves 
08 to grumble at legislation passed in our interest. 

We hope that this letter will, to some extent, remove from 
tile public any idea that the so-called Indian Imperial Association 
js in any way representative of the Indian community, consisting, 
as it does, of a few malcontents and quidnuncs. 

We are, &c.. 

Non Members, 

9 

TeUgramfrom the Governor of Fiji to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, dated OthMavch 1920. 

Your telegram dated 3rd March. Following is statement of 
offences, arrests, convictions and dismissals during riots : — Cutting 
telegraph wires, two men arrested, one committed for trial, one 
remanded. Bridge wrecking, 27 men arrested and remanded. 
Wounding with intent, eight men and three women arrested and 
committed for trial. Unlawful assembly, summary jurisdiction, 
nine men arrested and convicted. Intimidation, summary jurisdic- 
tion, one man (1) arrested, and convicted. Biot, common law, 14 
men and three women arrested and committed for trial. Biotous 
behaviour, summary jurisdiction, 168 men 18 women arrested, 128 
men 14 women convicted, 40 men and 4 women cases dismissed, all 
refused bail. 1 
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Telegradi from the Govemm' of Eiji to tlte Secretarti <(f 
State f€T the Colonies^ dakd 18th Match 19^0^ 

Following is summary of petition addressed to Government by 
numerous Indians of Suva and distript; — 

‘‘Loyal Indians respeotfully ask Grovornmont to take stepe to 
punish agitators responsible for recent troubles among Indians. We 
feel that many who have been committed to gaol have b^en incite^ 
to do acts for which they have been punished by leaders who arp 
still at large, ^d wo pledge ourselves to render to Government 
every assistanceln our power to bring agitators to justice.” 

Telegram from the Governor of Fiji to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies^ dated ^9th March 1920, 

In connection with recent Indian disturbances I have to inform 
you that by Order made under Peace and Good Order Ordinance, 
1875, following persons : (1) D. M. Manilal, (2) Mrs. Manila!, (3) 
Harapal Maharaj, (4) Faiil Khan, have been prohibited from resid- 
ing for two years within (a) Island of Vitu Levu, (b) Island of 
Ovalau, (c) District of Vanua Levu, known as Macuata Pix^vituse. 
Order served 27th March and takes effect from 1st April, but reason 
able latitude will be allowed for making transport arrangements, &g« 

Def^paich from the Goveiwr of Fiji to the Colmnal Office, • 

No, (H), dated the J2th March 1920, 

1 have the honour to make the following report on the recent 
strike of Indian labourers in Fiji and the consequent disturbance^ 
at Suva and other centres. 

2. The first indication of trouble was a strike of the Indian 
employees of the Public Works Department on 15th January ; on 
19th January the employees of the Municipal Council followed suit 
and the strike became fairly general in Suva. No definite demands 
were put forward, but there was talk of a general demand for 5s, per 
diem pay. On 21st January a strike began on a small scale in the 
Kewa district and minor cases of intimidation were reported both 
there and at Suva. At this stage it was thought lad visaUe to enrol 24 
European constables at Sura, in case they shouH be required. In 
the course of the next throe days the strike became general in the 
Rewa district and was reported to be spreading to the up- river 
centres, Viriaand Vunidawa. 

3. Up to this point there was no disorder and no reason to 
anticipate any. There was no evidence of hostility against the 
Government. Meetings were hold among the Indians, but the speak- 
ers genera^ counselled respect for law and order and the observance 
of const^tional methods. The initial grievances felt were 
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aptpareuj^ agaimt sOjOiMiaiita, wboas b|gh prioM w«re regani^d 
as being tbe cause of the increased cost of living. 

4. On the afternoon of 27th January news was received by 
teJophon^ of A threatening demonstration at Nausori on the Bewa 
river, where the Colonial Sugt^ Be&ning Company have one of their 
pihnnpal mille* The trouble began with the arrert of certain Indians 
ffw intinsids^ieg others desiring to return to work. The arrested 
men VfSTO rescued from tbe police by a crowd, which rapfdiy 
ijDorea^d to the number of 1,000 or more, a.nd attempted to rush the 
police station at Kaduruloolouin order to attack the%itnes8es. liate 
in the afternoon. Captain B. Kja^e, bf. C. the Dietriet Commissioner, 
reported that there was every prospect of a riot, and m response to 
his request for assistance I aathorised tbe despatch of 12 native 
constables from Su,va« followed later by 20 Europeans apd a machine 
gun section of the Defence Force. The arrival of these reinforce* 
mants had a tcanquiliising effect, ai^ the night passed without 
fnctherAnpident. On this occasion aim in the subsequent emergen- 
cies at Bewoi, the situation was resolutely and judiciously bandied by 
Captain Kane. 

5.. On 28th JaAiary the elected members oi the Legielative 
Council resident at Suva, called upon mo and asked w.bat steps the 
Government were taking to deal with the situation. They repre- 
sented that the pnblio were seriously alarmed, that the attitude of 
the Indians was believed to bo largely racial, and that there wore 
reports <ff a large and probably hostile demonstration at Suva being 
planned for 2Dd February. I informed them fully of tbe steps already 
faken and of those which it was proposed to take. On tbe came day 
1 received a telegram from the Mayor of Levuka reporting that all 
the Indian labourers employed on the municipal and harbour works 
there had struck, but eventually these men went back to work and 
there was no trouble at Levuka. There was still no evidence of any 
intention on the part of the strikers to formulate their demands, 
though it was reported about this time that they were selecting 
delegates to represent thoir grievances to me. 

6. On the evening of the 29th, a mob of about 200 Indians, 
armed with sticks, gathered in Toorak (the Indian location at 
Suva) with the object of attacking the manager of one of the hotels 
(Pateson by name), whom they accused of having flogged an Indian 
servant and of having used insulting language to Indians passing 
his hotel. The mob was dispersed by the constabulary, but not 
without a baton charge. Other mobs assembled at Tamavua (a 
village on the outskirts of Suva) with the same object, but were 
met by tbe Inspector-General of Constabulary, wbu persuaded them 
to go home and told thorn that their proper course as to seek 
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rodresfi in the magistrate’s court instead of taking the law int-o tbeit 
own hands. 

7. Meanwhile a request had been made to me, through the 
Agent-General of hnmigration, that I would receive a deputation 
of Indian workers and hear their grievances. I at once consented 
to receive the deputation, which waited upon me on 30th Jantuury« 
The deputation consisted of about 15 leading Indians and severid 
women, and was headed by a Mrs. Manilal, the wife of D* M* 
Manila!, a local Indian lawyer who was already under suspicioUi 
and is now regarded beyond all reasonable doubt as being the prime 
mover in the agitation. Manilal himself was not present. ' A long 
statement of grievances was read to me representing the increased 
price of foodstuffs and other necessaries and the inadequacy of the 
prevailing rates of wages, and concluding with the request that the 
Government should pay its labourers Ss. a day, and appoint a Com- 
mission to consider the question of controlling prices after work had 
been resumed. I had alroa^ decided, in consultation withrmy ad- 
visers, that no increase should be promised until work was resumed ; 
but, after asking the deputation, a number of questions and discussing 
the subject matter of their petition, I informw* them that I was pre- 
pared to appoint a Commission, and that 1 had already obtained the 
consent of the Chief Justice to act as Chairman. I added that, 
if after considering the findings of the Commission the Government 
decided to give an increase of wages to its employees, the increase 
would have effect from the date on which they resumed work — 
an offer which I hoped might induce the strikers to resume work 
quietly. 

8. I proceeded immediately with the appointment of the 
Commission, and on the following day I published the names of 
the members, and the terms of reference, which wore to enquire 
and report as to — 

(a) tlie present cost of living as compared with the cost in former years ; 

tb) the present rates of salaries and wages as compared with the rates prevai- 
ling in former years ; 

(c) Whether at the j>resent cost of necessaries tlie salaries or wages earnecl 

hy 0<iifi:i‘oTit clabsoB of the community afford a reasonable means of liveli- 
hood ; 

(d) if not, Tvhat measures the Government should take wnh a view to adjust- 
ing any disproportion between cost of uccessaricB and tlie prevailing 
rates of salaries or wages. 

In response to a request made to mo by the deputation, provi- 
sion was inserted enabling the Commission to include as an additional 
member a representative of the Indian wage-earning class 
particular district, a concession of which the Indians promtly aVaiM 
themselves by nominating as their representative Mr. S. S. ChOwla^ 
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a filcvk .iQ th« Law Departnient. News of .the ap^ntment of the 
CkMniiiila^O'frae quioldy euculated among the lodiaDs at Suva and 
Bewai appaiently with food effect, as they spe^ mneh time during 
^-lollowiag days in disoussing the means of appointiog delegates 
^.^eiMmtiag eyidenoe. 

- 9. > Meanwhile reporis were being received of furiher cases of 

istimidation and of preparations for the large demonstrati(Hi which 
was expected on the following Monday, 2nd February. There was 
nothii^ to indicate what form this demonstration was likely to take, 
and no utual reason to anticipate that it would be otherwise than 
pacifie, Irat the possibility of a concentration of five or six thousand 
Indian strikers at Suva was a little disturbing in view of the small 
forces at the Government’s disposal, and there was, not unnaturally, 
acerteiin amount of anxiety on the part of the pubb'o. In the 
circumstances it was thought advisable to be prepared for any 
contingency. Accordingly a rough scheam of defence was improvised, 
by which tJl available forces wore to stand to at day light on the 
Monday morning. On Sunday morning I met the leadinl' citizens 
of Suva at the Defence Force Club and addressed them informally 
on. the siibuation. I said that, although the Government had thought 
it wise to make all possible preparations in case of trouble on the 
following day there was nothing in the reports received inconsistent 
with a perfectiy peaceable intention on the part of the strikers ; and 
that even if a demonstration took place, it need not necessarily be 
aecompanipd by any disturbance. At the same time I observed that 
in times like these men with grievances, whether white or coloured, 
were prone to excitement, and that Europeans might hear things 
said by the Indians which would try their patience severely ; but 1 
deprecated interference with any crowds so long as there was no 
actual violence or threat of demage to life or propei ty. 

10. Sunday, the 1st of February, passed off quietly. A large 
meeting of Indians was held at Eewa, but the meeting was entirely 
peaceable and was largely occupied with discussion as to the repro* 
sentation of grievances before the Commission, the ap^inlment of 
which bad apparently given satisfaction. On the iol\ow\ng day, 2nd 
February, everything was io readiness for the expected dem<Mi8tra- 
tjon at Suva, but nothing happened beyond a meeting of Indians in 
one of the su.burl^ On the following day, however 1 receiv^ a 
disquieting repmrt of the attitude of the Indians at Bewa. Gatherings 
(rf Jndimisat^mtlying.iMiihijm the Bewa district were repotted, 
iote^thm jhnidot^bliidly^h^ conoentrate on Nauamri.. Tteot^eok 
qf ‘1^:«QtiatMti^ watehsariy hoBtiie, and there was mueh talk of 

looting stoesa and dassagisg-iHroperty. Visits, paid by Bewa Indiana 
to Bttva tim Avidenee whieh they saw of the GovernmeiM^s isra-. 
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pajredoess tben no doubt bad the effect of cheelciDg fot the ’BMUBient 
the plane of the strikers at Nausoll Nevertheleiss the ffhie had 
deariy cowe for the poremment to be in readhoess for grave dev^op- 
ments. Aoeordingly, I decided to mobilise the Dofenoe Force nod 
to send two sections to Nausori, the remainder being ooheotatteted 
hi baoracks at Suva. At the sathe time 1 gave (nrderO tint the eross- 
ing of the Bewa river by Indians in oonltderable nOmbers in eitto 
direction was to be stopped. Trouble of a toon or less serious nature 
seemed inevitable and preparations wore hurried forward. Interfer- 
ence by Indians with the telephone wires betwen Nausori^and the 
up-river centres was reported. Late in the evening a heavy rounder' 
storm burst over Suva, and the lighting, which was the most vivid 
I have ever seen, made telephone conversation difficult and hampered 
the work of preparation. At 7 P. M., a great blaze was observ^ on 
the sea front. At first it was thought that the Government work- 
shops were on fire, but afterwards it was found that a cutter in the 
harbour, loaded with benzine, had been struck by lightning. The 
incident provided an exciting close to an eventful day. 

11. At this stage considerable activity among Indian women 
became noticeable, the most prominent among them being Mrs. 
Manilal, who addressed meetings of Indians, exhorting them not 
to go back to work and to prevent all their countrymen from doing 
so. Mrs. Manila!, accompanied by a crowd of women, attempted 
to force an Indian employee at one of the motor garages to leave 
his work, but the police appeared on the scene and the women a^nt 
home. Bands of women of the lowest class were organised to mti- 
midate workers with obscene language and filthy practices. 

1 2. On 6th February the Commission held its first sittiiigs, 
and 1 issued a Proclamation calling upon the strikers to resilUte 
work and explaining the situation to the Indians. In the course 
of the week 1 had been verbally approached throug the Agent- 
General of Immigration with the suggestion that, on the following 
Sunday, 8th February, 1 should go out to Nausori unofficially, accom- 
panied only by the Agent-General of Immigration and the InspSetoir- 
Gencral of Constabulary, and attend a meeting of the strikers at 
which no other European should be allowed to be present. The 
Agent-General very properly declined to submit any soeh mqiiest 
to me unless it were made in writing. Which was not donh. The 
request was illustrative of the dictatorial attitude now being aSsUtted 
by the strike leaders. The proposal that the Govetnev should 
make journey of 14 miles, in order to parley in a (dacddittlhe 
fashion with strikers,- was ohe whieh, 1 need hardly a&fi 1 slkhlld 
not hs^e been prepared to entertain for a moment, and 1 regtcrt 

the iMtdefB did not put forward iherr request in initiag and 
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so fkfford me ao opportunity of telling them w]iet I tbooght of the 
suggestion. Later on, I wgs shown the draft of an address which had 
been pri»pared to be presented to me at the proposed meeting. It had 
ye^ lit^e to do with the stated grievances^ naiuely^^e cost of 
living and the rate of wages, and consisted of alongmtmeof 
political complaints and aspirations, It was in fact a clear proof 
that, %he econondc grievances, on which the leaders bad induced 
the ^ labourers to strike, had been relegated to the background, and 
that the movement bad been converted into a political agitation. 
I may mention here that, at one of the previous meetings at Suva 
above referred to, a resolution was solemnly passed ordaining that, 
while all other Indian domestic servants were to be called out 
under threats of beating, those in the employ of the Governor, 
the Chief Justice and the Colonial Secretary might be specially 
exempted. 

IS. On 7th February there was an attempt at arson on the 
premises of the Public Works Department at Suva, which was for- 
tunately discovered in time to prevent a serious conflagration. 

14« 1 have not so far referred to Navua, an impoi^nt sugar 
centre on the south coast where the Yancouver-Fiji Sugar Com- 
pany have a large mill. The Indian labourers here also, to the 
number of two or three thousand, went on strike ; but there was 
no disorder, and the situation was well handled by the District 
Commissioner, Mr. A. H. Xtoberts, with the aid of the local police 
ai^ 50 Fijian special constables. There were, nevertheless, mo- 
m^ts of anxiety for the safety of residents and property at Navua, 
and for several days an armed party was held in readiness to proceed 
there by launch from Suva at half an hour’s notice. 

15. Hitherto no serious developments had been reported from 
the up-river centres beyond Bewa, but on the afternoon of Sunday 
the 8th of February disturbing news was received from the District 
Commissioner at Yunidawa, who reported that all the Indian labour- 
ers had struck, that intimidation was rife, and that on the previous 
day bloodshed had been narrowly averted, one of the European 
plantem living with bis wife and two children on an isolated estate 
having been attacked by Indians. All the planters had been brought 
into the Government station, but they had no means of defence. 
After consultation with 'the District Commissioner by telephone, 
1 authorised him to enrol local f ijians as special constables, and 
told him to defend the station as best he could pending the arrival 
of reinforcements. These, to the number of 12 half-caste and Fijian 
members of the Defence Force under a European officer, were dispat- 
ched at once, proceeding part of the way by motor-car ^nd the 
rest by riven 

48 
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16. The first serious collision occurred at Suva on the after- 
noon of the 11th February. Shortly after 2 p,m.» a report reached 
the Inspector-General of Constabulary to the effect that some 60 or 
70 Indianl^ armed with sticks, were coming into Suva from one of 
the suburbs. The Inspector-General immediately proceeded in his 
car to the outskirts of the town, accompanied by an Inspector and 
a small body of constables. The police were drawn across the road 
and held up the mob. When asked what they intended to do» the 
Indians said that Mrs. Manilal had been arrested, and that they 
intended to go to the prison (apparently with the ob)eot of 
attempting to release her). The Inspector-General told them that 
they could not be allowed to pass. This vTas resented, and the 
women persisted in passing. The Inspector-General, having insuffi-. 
cient men to deal with the rest of the crowd, and being unwilling 
to precipitate trouble, decided that it would be unwise to interfere 
with the women ; but he took away the loaded and other sticks 
from the men that had them, and informed the crowd thht the 
report of Mrs. Maniials arrest was untrue. As they were disinclined 
to believe, Colonel Golding offered to take their leader into Suva 
in his car, in order that he might see for himself that Mrs, Manilal 
was in her house, provided that the crowed remained where 
they were. This was done, and on Colonel Golding’s return the 
crowd were satisfied, and slowly dispersed. On his way back to 
Suva the Inspector-General met another crowd of Indians, armed 
with sticks, comiijfg from a different direction. He stopped them, 
and asked them where they were going, and what they intended^ to 
do. The replied that white men were being beaten, and that they 
were going to see what the trouble vras. Colonel Golding told them 
that this was not true, and turned them back. Shortly after his 
return to the police station the Inspector-General received informa- 
tion that there was likely to be trouble at Toorak, where Indians 
were reported to be gathering with the intention of a hostile attack 
upon loyal Indians leturning from work. He thereupon ordered 
Inspector Swinbournc to take some special constables to Toorak, 
and patrol the iieighliourhood. Inspector Swinbourne subsequently 
reported as follows ; — 

“Approaebinp Toorak, a riot was found to be in progress, and it appears 
that Special Tonstable Iloay, wbiUt endeavouring to arrest an J^ian 
woman named Kahiman, was set upon and beatim by Indian men and 
women, as were itu* Kijian constable's and an tldedy European gentle- 
man ni^ed Pjlkington, who bad gone to his assistance. Beay and 
the police were forcid tp retire and were pursuid down Toorak road 
by a howling mob of some 300 Indians, who hurled sticks and stones 
after them and generally terrorising the whole neighbourhood. With 
till individual arrival of • Specials ’ and Sub-Inspector Lueehinelli, 
the iLdians were driven off the Rewa road into a gully near the com* 
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iNMindi where the Indian women were originalljr seen in the morning 
by tile oMutaimtaiy olBoen. There Special Canotablea Caldwell, Sarage 
and Jamei Brown (police van driver) were severely beaten and woun- 
ded and tile police driven back to Toorak road. The Magistrate was 
asked, to attend by Insprotor Swinbonrne. The Cbiijf Police Magistrate 
and a party of soldiers under Major Knox soon afterwards arrived on 
the seeae.” 


'l%o loapeotor-G^neral himself arried upon the scene about the 
aame time os the Military. The Indians who had been participating 
in the riot ran into some houses in the neighbourhood. Colonel 
Gddiing wdered these houses to be surrounded and caused all found 
inside to be disarmed and collected in one spot. A Party of 175 
men Mid 14 women were marched down to the police station under 
escort. Meanwhile, Colonel (folding despatched some espeoials, 
under command of Inspector Swinbourne, to deal with a crowd of 
Indians armed with sticks who had been reported as coming into 
Suva tom another quarter. This crowd was intercepted and forced 
to reme to the outskirts of the town. 

17. Late in the evening I visited the police station and con- 
gratulated the police and special constables on the way in which 
they had handled a very difficult and dangerous situation. I also 
visited the hospital, where I saw Mr. W. Savage and Mr. C. Cald- 
well, Special Constables. They were both very badly injured and 
almost unconscious, Mr. Savage’s head and face being a mass of 
bruises, while Mr. Caldwell had an arm and several ribs broken. I 
alep saw Mr, '^ilkington, a gentleman, over 70 years of age, who 
had very pluckily gone to the assistance of the poUce and had had 
an arm broken. 

18. At an early stage of the trouble it had become apparent 
to me that naval or military assistance, or both, from outside the 
Colony would be required. Even if a sufficient force could have 
been organised locally, it was clear that the Indians would never 
believe in its sufficiency; and the inevitable result of a collision 
between several thousands of Indians and a force which they believed 
they could overpower, although in the end the armed force would 
probably have prevailed, would have been a resort to rifle and 
machine-gun fire involving serious bloodshed and damage to property. 
In the circumstances I decided to ask the Government of Australia 
to send a warship, and at the same time, in case a vessel should 
not be available from Australia or should not arrive in time, to 
ask the New Zealand Government for assistance also. Both requests 
were generously and promptly complied with, and I desire to record 
the deep appreciation of the Government and people of this Colo- 
ny of the action of the Commonwealth and the Dominion Autho- 
rities. The assistance from New Zealand, which arrived first, 
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consisted of a detachment of 60 officers and men of the New Zealand 
Defence Forces with Lewis gun sections. These arrived on the 
morning of 12th Februai-y on board the New Zealand Government 
vessel lutanekai. Being uncertain at what point this force might 
be first required, I had requested the Tvitanehai to proceed to Levuka 
and there to await developments. On the night, however, of 12th 
February, in view of the serious aflfray in Suva and possibility of 
further trouble here, I requested the T^tanekai by wireless to come 
direct to Suva. The arrival of the force was most opportune* A 
portion of the force Avas immediately called upon to supiNsrt the 
police in preventing the incursion of crowds into Suva and generally 
in restoring order in the town and neighbourhood, while late in the 
same day a section was despatched by launch up the Bewa river 
in order to reinforce the Fijian police and Defence Force already 
stationed at Nausori, who bad had to deal during the day with 
serious disturbances amounting to riot. 

19. The following is a detailed account by Inspector A.“iotor, 
of the Fiji Constabulary, on the riot at Nausori on 12th Feb- 
ruary : — 

**On account of trouble occurring at Suva on tbc 11th instant in the 
afternoon, the special constables who had already been sworn in were 
mobilised, rifles issued and Nausori picketed w^ith posts of regular and 
spicial constabulary that, night. No disturbance occurred, however, 
and nothing out of the ordinary until 11-20 F. M. it was found that 
the telephone wires to t?uva had been cut. A special constable motor 
cyclist and liuosman w'ere sent out to locate the break, while despatch 
runners (Fijian) were sent to f^uva at the same time. The cut was 
locatiHl and reported to Suva. On Thursday, the 12th instant, crowds 
were rcpoTtc<l as coming in at an early hour from Karalevu, Vuci, 
Wairabokasi, iV:c., with sticks, knives, &c., and concentrating at Vuni- 
luoui. Those people did not seem tcTknow why they had been summoned, 
and a large number <lis|KT8od when called upon to do so. I ordered 
all slicks to be thrown away, and this was carried out. At 10-30 f. m., 
however, a crowd of about 300 men w^cre reported as coming from 
Suva direction towards Da\udnu. The bridges from Nasinu to Nausori 
Jjad pitivious-ly l)tien reported as broken, and this crowd were the per- 
)»etvatorR. 1 at once repaired to I)a\uileMi by Launch with a detachment 
of Fijian coastal los, followed lat«T by a launcli load of specials (with 
I’cfles). A guard of six h^iecialh was already posted at DavuiLivu Hotel, 
and on arrival I fomul the cnnvd had passed the hotel and liail proceeded 
to the pontoon Lauding. I followtd flicm up and asked their intentions. 
'J’liry stated that they wtto going to Nausori and that nothing would 
stop them. J’ho pontoon having previously been withdrawn to the 
Nausori bid^, they were unable to proceed further, and the Fijian 
constables were in their roar. 1 called upon them to throw down 
tlieir sticks and other arms therefore, which about .vO per oent. (lid ; 
the remainder, however, escaped up the road towards Fuva again. Thc*y 
were followed up and when opposite the hotel the * speciali ’ previously 
referred to reinforced the Fijians. The crowd somehow obtained other 
Sticks and iron palingK, however, and their numbers wei'c momentarily 
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being .swelled with rei|i|or«^meiitB broiigbt over in Evineupe boats £rom 
the ifivkoii side. Ai the tember of the crowed wafi ugly I formed square 
and telephoned Naosoad to have a patrol sent on to the river to cut 
communication between the Nausori and Davnilevu side^ to prevent 
iurthet rcixiforcements, and requested Captain Kane, the District Commi- 
ssioner, to come over as I anticipated the necessity of reading the 
, Biot Act. At the same time I sent for cerain Indian leaders 1 could 
n^ore or less trust and try to disperse the crowd by peaceable means, 
fhis tatter move was successfal, and the Kausori men who had crossed 
in small boats expressed their A*sire to return to their own side peace- 
ably. This was consented tOi and the pontoon sent for ; nobody, 
however, was to be allowed to land at Nausori with a stick. I tele- 
phoned to CapUin Faddy, O^cer Commanding Defence Force, wlio 
bod a guard on the Nausori side of the pontoon-way, to request him 
to have this order enforced, and to this he agreed. J^eft by the Nausori 
men, the Nasinu crowd rapidly dispersed, the majority throwing away 
their sticks. The Constabulary then returned to the Nausori side at 
2 *p. tt. The Constabulary had scarcely landed at the Company's 
wharf, Nausori, when whistcls were heard from the pontoon bridge, 
^llecting the Fijian constables who liad fallen in at the first alarm, 
iPproceeckd to the spot, accompanied by Sub-Inspector Tucker. On 
arrival at the bridge, the Defence Force guard was found to be in 
difficulties, as an angry crowd, armed with sticks, were on the bridge, 
and actually at grips >vith several members. It appears the trouble 
arose through the pontoon guard taking away sticks from the second 
pontoon load of people from the Davuilcvu side as requested. It was 
obviously a case for swdft measures, and so the Fijians were formed 
up in front of the Defence Force guard, across the bridge which was 
then held by a line of Fijian constables, with fixed bayonets. At 
sight of these the crowd fell back to the far end of the bridge, while 
the Fijians were subjected to a lively fusilaclo of stones. I am glad 
to be able to state tiiat no trained troops could have stood this more 
i^tcadily than the Fijians, whose behaviour throughout lias been exemp- 
lary. The special constabulary now came up behind the Fijians, but 
8 ( 5 eing bodies of the crowd moving back ala run towards Vuci, I sent 
the specials back to take ti#a position blocking the Vuci road, wliicli 
enters Nausori opposite Marks store at right angl.s to the river, while 
others were to hold the Naduruloulou road, to [irevent people from the 
Nausori coolie lines taking us in reverse. Both these forces came face to 
face with armed ciwds, but the sight of the rifles and the coolness of 
the N.C, 0.^8 was sufficient to meet the situation. Captain Kane now 
a'Tivcti at the bridge, and having spoken to the crowd without elfecl-, 
read the lliot Act. The crowd, uuckr the influence of certain of their 
I 'aclers who were not inclined to violence, retired slightly and gradually 
disjjcrsed without any firing tacking [dace. There were no further 
incidents this day. On this date all European women and children were 
concentrated at Nausori, arraiigi^ments fiaviiig previously licen made ” 

20. The affair at Nausori on 12th February was the most 
serious of any that have oocured. Although, however, the most 
serious, it was not the last, for on the following day the police came 
into ccdlision with a mob o! several hundreds of Indians who had 
been waking bridges and telephone wire's on the road between 
Suva and Bewa. I cannot describe this incident better than in 
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t1i6 words of tho Inspector-General of Constabulary, whose teport 
reads as follows : — 

Friday the 13th instant at about 3 o' clock 1 received information 
that Major Knox with some mounted men and his Lewis gun section 
were holding up at the Bamabula Bridge a crowd of between 200 and 
HOC Indians who were demanding to be allowed to come into Suva, 
rermission to do so had been refused, and Mr. Pennefathe?, Chief 
Police Magistrate, had proceeded to the scene and calkd upon the Indians 
to disperse. The Indians ndused and remained in the vicinity of the 
bridge. I proceeded to the scene with inspector Swmbourne, Sub- 
Inspector Luccbinelli and party of 25 European speial constables and 
Fijian Constabulary. I conferred with Mr. IVnnefather, who told 
me of the situation, whereupon I told Major Knox, officer in charge 
of the Defence Force party, that I was going to advance on the mob 
and asked him to follow up my party with his mounted men in case 
I should require their assistance. I then crossed the bridge with the 
constabulary and bustled the mob of Indians, taking care not to 
inflict damage on those who did not resist. The main body of Indians 
ran up the road a distance of about 400 or 500 yards, and in the 
vicinity of an Indian dwelling house a number picked up poles and 
bludgeons and offered us serious resistance by flinging rocks, stones 
and sticks at us and striking at us with their weapons. One tall 
Indian I noticed in particular came for me with a p>le, but was pevented 
reaching me by one of the Corporals of Constabulary, who was himself 
stunned by a staggering blow. At this moment (heard revolver and 
pistol shots being lind behind me, but I am unable to say who fired 
them. I saw Sub-Inspector Luccbinelli discharge his revolver twice 
at the Indian who attacked me, but the shots did not take effect, as 
I saw the Indian making off when I had ordered constables to take 
him in flank. Had not fire been opened on the crowd of Indians, 
wlio vastly outnumbered us, I do not hesitate to fay that there w uuld 
have been serious loss of life on our side. I remained on the spot 
half-an-houi after tho action and collected the wxuncled Indians ai^ 
constables and had them conveyed Suva in the police van for treat- 
ment at the hospital. Three Indians were suffering from gunshot wounds 
(one of whom has since died) and several others from contusions on 
the head and body." 

A magisterial enquiry was subsequently held on the death of the 
Indian who was killed, and the Magistrate’s finding was that the 
case was one justifiable homicide. This was the only life lost, but 
the few shots that were fired and tho death of the Indian may have 
been the means of saving greater loss of life. There is no doubt 
that the Indians had been led to believe by agitators that firearms 
would under no circumstances be resorted to by the Government 
forces — a belief which greatly increased the difficulties of the 
police in effecting peaceable dispersals. I cannot speak too highly 
of the restraint and forbearance shown both by the European and 
by the Fijian members of the constabulary and the Defence 
Force in the throe affrays at Toorak, Nausori, and the Samabula 
Bridge. 
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,.'31,, The paotSealdOQ ef the dietriet between Sava and Bewa 
preaeht^ no Kttla diffiealty. On each side of the road between 
the t^eo, eentree there are aoattered settlements of Indians ^ a 
maeoHadmone elaas, of whom only a few were genuine strikers, and 
the most part, were merely oat iat trouble and ready to 
forces with any crowd that might eoilact eitiier at Suva or 
at; SfiM. After the Samabula affair it was necessary to patrd the 
Sewn road. At the same time it was desirable to give tiiese 
people, every chance of coming to an understanding with the 
Oovemment. Accordingly, with my consent, Mr. T, E. Fell, C. M. o., 
t^e - Colonial Secretary, went out by motor-car on 16th February 
in wder to get into touch with the Indians in this neighbour* 
hood and to hear what they had to say. The attitude of the 
Indian^ after the events of the 13th was very uncertain, 
and, althcHigh Mr. Fell was accompanied by two motor cyclists 
and arrangements had been made for relief in case of any mishap, 
the journey was by no means unattended by risk. After at flht 
displaying considerable mistrust, about 60 Indians ooUeeted and 
were addressed by Mr. Fell, who explained the position to them 
from the point of view of the (Government, assuring them that 
if they were law-abiding and peaceful the (Government was ready 
to help them, but warning them that if they persisted in opposing 
the Gh>vernment and damaging property it would their own fault 
if they found themselves in trouble. Having eventually received 
assurances from the Indians that they would do no more damage to 
property or interfere with men guarding the roads and that they 
would obey the law and not assemble in crowds without permission 
Mr. Fell gave permits to a few Indian storekeepers to come into 
Suva to make necessary purcbhses, and told them that, if their 
conduct warranted it, a larger number would bo allowed to come 
into the town later. The meeting was not regarded by Mr. Fell as 
entity satisfactory, but it clearly pointed to the advisability of 
appointing a civilian official to act as intermdliary between the 
Goyeroment and the Indians and to take note of any complaints 
against patrols operating in this area. I therefore appointed Mr. C. 
E. de F. Penne-fatber (Magistrate, Suva) as Political Officer for this 
purpose During the ensuing 10 days Mr. Pennefatber paid frequent 
visits to the district and received numerous minor complaints, which 
were all investigated and, as far as possible, adjusted. I believe 
that this appointnihnt had a good effect. 

. , 32. The difficulty of restoring order in Suva was inmeased by 
tl^ presence of bands of young Indian hoedigans, who together witii 
the women, were chiefly responsible for the intimidation of h>ytd 
Indians for preventing them returning to work. At a meeting of 
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“Loyal ladisKR, Britiah subieots ” a reKdnt^ mu paaaa# 
me for hayiac i^poibted the Commiuioo, ezprening a 
to vorlc iorthmth, and asking for protoetion agaidat ' 

only effectire way of ensuring proteoti<Mi lor the loyal ekniBai|thiiii||^ 
preyenting hirtber riotous behaviour by these hodigaiw '(of-^jamja 
ings,” as Mr. Badri Maharaj described them is oent^er aititrf ;’^!^ 
me) was to prescribe an area within which movements aa d hijji i^ llife' 
ins of Indians should be restricted and to which only thoae. 
be admitted who were engaged in bom fide busineu or emploiMnik. 
On 12th February the I^egislative Council paued an Ordtnsmee 
enabling the Governor in Council to take certain nteasareB lor.thA 
public safety in the event of civil commotion, and under ihisttadi- 
nance a simple but effective system of permits was instittiteidf 
area, including the greater port of the town of Suva, was' priiliieiiwd 
with the above objects. The system has worked satisiaetod^ri^, 
while it has had a good disciplinary effect on the disordfflly eMltoiB!^ 
bin involved the least possible irksomeness to the law-abiding Jndlah 
population. The pcdicy will be to relax it gradually, and o&^y 
certain of the restrictions at first imposed have been removed. 

23. His Majesty’s Australian Sloop Marguerite arrived gt 
on 14th February and after lemaining for a day, paid a virit 
north-western coast of Yitilevu. I have reason to believe tlmt' the 
appearance of this vessel had an excellent effect, and I greatly rei^ 
that it has only been possible for her to remain in these Waiters fdr 
one month. The Government forces were further augmented by the 
arrival, on 16th February, of 200 natives frpm Lao, whom 

M. Hennings, a leading resident in the lisu Group, had voluehB^!i^ 
to recuit and who formed a most useful auxiliary to the .^Beh ln 
patrolling roads and protecting bridges. I ma^ here say tlmt'l^e 
attitude, both of the local Fijians and of those who were ret^iibd.’fn 
Lait, Bewa, Navua and elsewhere to assist the police, baS beep |!||*^ 
gratifying. They have shown a keen’desire to help the ^wermTOIjl^ 
and there have b^S very few complaints of vexatious 
towards the Indians with whom they have been brought in obhbto^.’' 

24. On 15th February the Hon’ble Badri Maharej, SL. Tv t /4 
ariived at Suva and proceeded to Nausori, where he sddreidm-a 
meeting of Indians, warned them against the danger into whhtU 
were being led Iqr agitators, and strongly advised them . to 

work. This advice, following upon the prompt jnea^rei 
the Government to deal with the ric^iCrs, apparently had :a geiod 
effbet. Op the following day, 16th February, the etiilm epdedee 
suddenly as it had began, uid the Isdians at J^wa, Sava ud ilavaa 
were all repeated to be returning to work. • ■ 

.. 25,, lam glad to say that, although tfforte were andodbfccicBy 
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made by the agitators to extend the strike to the principal sugar 
centres in the north-western districts, there has been no trouble 
among the large Indian population on that side of the main island. It 
was persistently rumoured that large bodies of Indians from the north 
coast were arranging to march across the country to join in a concen- 
tration at Suva, but nothing of the sort happened. The Indians re- 
siding in Suva, Nausori, Navua and on the south cost generally are 
of a different and, generally speaking, of an inferior class to those be- 
longing to the nort-westorn districts. There has always been a ten- 
dency for malcontents and bad characters to gravitate towards the 
south coast centres. Neither is there any identity of interests bet- 
ween Indians on the Suva side and those elsewhere. The latter in- 
oludo a considerable element of substantial cane-growerd who are 
themselves employers of labour, and who have a stake in the country. 
If strike had extended to the north-western districts, it would pro- 
bably have been from different causes dissatisfaction with the 
terms offered by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company as regards the 
price of cane and the rate of wages). While the Government has 
been by no means free from anxiety concerning possible developments 
in the north-western districts, this anxiety was in a large measure 
relieved by an announcement which the Colonial Sugar Refining Com- 
pany made to the Indian cane growers at Loutoka and other centres 
on the 4th February. This was briefly to the effect that an additional 
bonus of 2s. 6rf, per ton would be paid to growers for their cane, to- 
gether with a special grant of 20s. per acre on all land under proper 
cultivation. Although this concession applies to the present year only 
and still leaves growers in unoertaiuty as regards the treatment for 
future years, and although I have not yet hoard that the offer has 
been definitely accepted, there is reason to hope that any immediate 
likelihood of a general cessation of work has been averted. At the 
same time it is to he regretted that the concession was not made 
earlier. If it had been, it is possible that the strike at Nausori, 
which has been the chief cause of anxiety and expense to the Govern- 
ment, might have been avoided. 

The following order of prohibition and removal of Mr. 0. M. 
Manila! was handed over to him on the 27th March 1920. 

Order under Peace and Good Order Ordinance 1875^ Fiji, 

"Wfitreaa by the Peace and Good Order Ordinance, 1876, the Governor in 
Council is empowered by Order under his hand to prohibit any person whom he 
shall believe to be disaffected to the King or otherwise dangerous to the peace and 
good Older of the Colony, from residing or being within any particular district or 
districts of the Colony during any space of time not exceeding two years, and by 
the same or any subsequent order under his hand to authorize and direct that if 
such prohibition bt; not obeyed forthwith or within a specified time, the person 
diaoVj<7lng the same shall be WTestod and imprisoned beyond the limits of the 
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prohibitoil district and in such removal force may be used if need be. for the 
purposes thereof ; 

‘‘And whereas the Governor in Council believes tliat Doctor Maginmal 
Manilal is dangerous to the peace and good order of the Colony, 

*‘Now, therefore, by and with the advice of my Executive Council, I do by 
this order under my hand prohibit the sahl Doctor lifaginmal Manilal from rend- 
ing or being within all or any of the undermentioned districts of the Colony during 
the space of two years, that is to say, the Island of Vitilovu, the' Island of Ovalau, 
the province of Macnata. 

‘‘And 1 do further, by and with the advice of my Executive Council, by this 
order under my band, authorize and direct that if the above prohibition be not 
obeyed within the following specified time, that is to say, by or before lioon on 
the first day of April 11*20, then and in such case the said Doctor Maginmal 
Manilal shall be arrested by the Inspector General Constabulary or by any Police 
Clonstablc or by any other Peace Officer within the Colony and imprisoned, and 
shall be removed being so arrested and imprisoned be^yond the limits of the prohi- 
bit(><l distriotB, and in such removal force may be used if need be for the purposes 
thereof. 

Dated at Government House, Suva, this twenty -seventh day of March, 1920, 

The Fiji Government published the following Petition 
from 1500 Indian Residents to His Excellency the Governor of 
Fiji, dated April I st 1 920. 

'*Wo, the undersigned, Indian residents, beg most respectfully 
to submit the following representations to His Excellency the 
Governor for his kind consideration. We have learned ivitb 
profound sorrow that an order has been served by His Excellency 
the Governor on Mr. Manilal, our foremost leader in Fiji, which 
amounts to his expulsion from this country. We deeply grieve 
for this and earnestly request His Excellency to cancel the order 
immediately. We beg to express our views regarding the matter 
that we do not want to live in this country if our leader or 
leaders are expelled from here. We would also mention^ here 
that in case our petition is not considered favourably, we all intend 
to return to our mother country together with Mr, Manilal. We 
would therefore request Your Excellency’s Government to make 
immediate arrangements for repatriation of those amongst us who 
are entitled at this moment to a free return passage to India. We 
may suggest that if these arrangements cannot be made immediately 
the order for Mr. Manilal be withdrawn for the present and post- 
poned, until the Government can make the above-mentioned arrange- 
ments asked for. Otherwise, we would refrain from doing any 
work in the Colony until we are repatriated, as a protest against 
such action of the Government. We do not mean to* interfere 
with the work of Government of this Colony, but we fitly 
express bur feelings. The simple thing is that, as wo have already 
stated, we do not want to live in this country without a proper 
leader to guide us and one who safeguards our interests. If it 
{s'! contended that he has committed any offence or has broken 
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any law of tbe country, we <}o not aee any reaaon why the Gbrem- 
meat prefer exp^^ him from here rather than proee^ing 
againet him in a Ooort df Juetioe. In the abaeoee of a prosecution 
against hm we are inclined to think that It is becamse he might 
he at) undesindile person, in the estimation of the European 'commu- 
nity and the Government of this country, in advocating our case. 
In that ease we do not see how any self-respecting Indian can 
oooMnue to live here any longer. In view of the above fact we 
submit the petition, hoping that it will receive due consideration at 
the hands of His Excellency's Government, In the absence of a 
prompt xeply to this petition we will be oomMlled to stop 
all work for the future, and get ready to return home.” 

To tiiie His Excellency the Governor sent the following 
reply dated April 14th 1920. 

His Excellency the Governor has received the petition of 
Indian residents in the Ba district, with reference to the order 
recently served on D. M. Manilal. 

The order in question prohibits Manilal and others from residing 
for two years in Vitilevu or the Macuata Province. Outside these 
districts the persons concerned may go where they please and there 
is no restriction on their movements. The order was issued by the 
Gpvernor in Council after full deliberation because these persons are 
believed, while resident in any of the districts mentioned, to be danger- 
ous to the peace and good order of the Colony. Under no circums- 
tances will His Excellency reconsider the decision, and he dismisses 
forthwith the request in the petition that he should cancel the order. 

Manilal has not deceived the Government, but be has grievously 
deceived the Indians at Suva and Bewa with the result that many of 
them are in prison or awaiting trial, while he has been careful to 
save his own skin. Loyal Indians here have protested to His Excellency 
against these agitators, who are responsible for the recent trouble, 
being allowed to remain at large while their dopes are punished. 

Manilal has been the worst enemy of Indian progress in Fizi. If 
the petitioners knew all that the Government knows about him they 
would rejoice at his. departure. It is entirely owing to him and to the 
trouble which be has caused that the Government has been unable to 
proceed with its intention, already publicly announced, to make provi- 
sion for the election by the Indian community of two representatives 
in the Legislative Council. This would, in the Governor's opinion, 
have affoi^ed a safeguard of Indian interests, such as the Fetitiouers 
desire, and a constitutional means of voicing Indian aspirations 
through their chosen and recognised leaders. The enforced postpone- 
ment of this important concession has been a matter of regret to His 
Excellency. 
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The pdtitiuuere ask that if the order agaiast Mauilal is not with- 
drawn they may be repatriated, and they threaten to strike. As 
regards repatriation, arrangements have already been made for two 
ships to come to Fiji to fetch those who are entitled to repatriation 
and who wish to go. The first ship is due to arrive at the end of next 
month, and it is hoped that the second will follow not long after. 
Lists of those desiring to be repatriated are being prepared, and 
those who are entitled to free passages and wish to go should send in 
their names to the Agent General of Immigration. The Government 
has no desire to impede or delay the departure of those Indians who 
do not wish to remain in* Fiji. Malcontents are not wanted here. 

As to the threat of a strike, the petitioners are making a grave 
mistake if they think that the Government is to be intimidated by 
threats of this nature. The petitioners state that “they do not mean to 
interfere with the work of the Government.” If, by this they mean 
that they do not intend to commit any breach of the, peace, His Ex- 
cellency strongly advises them to abide by this intention. Any dis- 
order or violation of the law will be promptly and sternly dealt with. 


Mr. ManilcJ’s Letter. 

i 

Mr. Manilal’s version of the alSair is given in the following 
letter which he addressed to the Press on February 19th 1920. 

Since my arrival here it! Fiji 1 have strenuously laboured to have 
an end put to the system of ii'dentured labour which was slavery in 
disguise. Eventually the system received its coup de grace on the 2nd. 
of dannary last, when all remaining indentures was cancelled by the 
Fiji Oovernmont, piosuniably at the cost of the revenues of land. 

The cancollatiofi of indentures set all Indian labourers on an 
c^ual fooiing and they all began to realise painfully how their 
lives have eoonouii(5ally, morally, socially, and politically been influ- 
enced by their arri\al and stay in Fiji under that monstrous 
system. The incidmits of coolie life formed a sort of shuttlecock 
to weave the web of colonial life round them ; and their depressed 
and mined condition became more patent under the strain of 200 
and 300 p. c. rise in the prices of the necessaries of life, without 
a rise in their wages. The want of a steady homelife, of a wife 
worth the name, promiscuous intercourse and natural children, 
dirt and squalor and immorality in general, can be geueologioally 
traced to the indenture system. 

People who had finished their indentures had been for years 
in receipt of two shillings a day wages for unskilled labour before 
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the War. And they have continued receiving that until a few 
months ago when a sixpence was added only for some labourers* 

The labourers had approached the Indian Imperial Association 
of which 1 am President to represent their grievances to Govern- 
ment. And my Association wrote to the Government recommend- 
ing legislation for 5 per cent, minimum wages for labourers, ex- 
pressing our readiness to prove our case. The Government paid 
no hoed to our representations and the Immigration Department 
had hitherto followed a policy of bluff, browbeating and disguised 
threatening towards those who have been clamouring for better 
pay. The local news-paper, an only paper, pursued a campaign of 
malicious misrepresentation against me and my Association at the 
instigation of a number of colonial-born Indians who are converts 
to Christianity and whose conduct is influenced by their pastors 
or shepherds. The Indian people in Fiji had felt very much that 
the Government prosecuted me for building an office on a Fijian 
Chief’s land with his permission, when any number of European 
and other Indians who have done similar things have not even 
been warned. But at the General Indian Conference held on Dec. 
20th. last at the Town Hall, all sections of Indian settlers in and 
around Suva, Bewa and Navua, attended in great numbers and 
with the exception of half-a-dozen Indian Christians and a number 
of their European patrons, the meeting was a great initial step 
towards Indian organisation ; and the labourers invited me to 
two of their meetings, where I was enthusiastically received. 

1 then left for Lovuka and subsequently for Ba, where 1 heard 
that some Indian labourers in Suva were on strike. All sorts 
of rumours were rife and the campaign of misrepresentation by 
the Suva press had the desired result of making every white 
person highly indignant or ill-disposed towards me. Anyhow, 
the Indian element in Ba district was so important that the Ba 
Europeans did not care about to unpleasant lengths with me and 
the District Commissioner who is also the Magistrate, being a 
Theosophist and a good type of Oxford graduate, was sympathetic 
towards Indian aspirations, in face of some opposition, after 
some hesitation he attended and presided over a largo representa- 
tive gathering of Indians on the last Sunday in January where 
the li dian Association was "foimed with rudimentary Panchayets 
in important Indian settlements. Here I was, as expected, 
unanimously chosen as President of the Association, which was 
now formed, and Mr. H. G. Pilling, District Commissioner 
placed his i>ame at our disposal as patron and promised to audit 
our accounts. This is the same gentleman who had given unique 
assistance to Mr. C. F. Andrews and to the schools be initiated — 
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the establiahment of the Misses Priest and Dixon — who have been 
sent out from Australia at Mr. Andrews’ instenee to work educa- 
tionally (and the latter lady professionally as nurse also)^ amongst 
Indian women and children in Fiji, derived great help and sympathy 
from the Englishman, the like of whom are not as frequently 
met with (in little Crown Colonies as this) as one may desire* 

I was hardly on the way to settle in Ba district when a sudden 
call came from Suva informing me that the Indian strike in south 
had led to the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry into the cost 
of living wages, reasonable means of livelihood etc. before and 
after the war. A special launch came to Ba to fetch me to Suva. 
It was not to be expected that the Government would place me 
on the commission and the Agent*GeneraI of Immigration had 
succeeded in convincing Indians that I might be mcnre useful 
as counsel to lead evidence on behalf of the Indians labourers, 
who then chose Mr. S. Chowla, an experienced and patriotic Indian 
Interpreter, to be on the Commission. 1 came to Suva and great 
crowds of Indians poured in to see me offering to help with the 
evidence. Some of the members of the Indian Imperial Association 
had been so threatened and treated by their European employers 
and others and for their consequent advice to strikers had become 
so unpopular amongst Indians, that they themselves kept out of 
the labour movement ; and 1 did not press them further, 1 also 
pacified those who had cherished strong feeling against them and I 
held one meeting at Muanivctu and another on the Cricket ground 
in Suva and the next day in Nausari. It was wonderful how the 
strikers were of one mind and what is more, absolutely peaceful so 
far so that the Inspector General of Constabulary, Col. Colging, 
telephoned to Inspector Pic to of Eowa to motor down from bis 
station to the Indian meeting and convey to me his message of 
thanks and appreciation of the quiet and orderly way in which the 
meetings had been conducted. It is worthy of note that this labour 
movemeut was contemporaneously signalled by the formation and 
support of the Indian Women’s Association in Suva, who pressed my 
wife to be the president. The moral support rendered by this 
Association during my absence in Ba and ever since was a powerful 
factor in the insistent demand of men^^ for 5 per cent wages as a 
minimum to enable a person to live in" decency and comfort under 
the present high cost of living. When I came to Suva, I appreciated 
their work but warned people of both eexes in public as well as in 
private against the use of force to prevent weak minded persons 
from returning to work. But some of the women could not bear 
insults and irduries and assumed a militant attitude towards any 
Indiw Christians or European Special Constables interfering with 
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their meetings or ilieir movements. I must' point out here that 
without 'tibe least neoesaity iox doing so the I^ii Ooremment became 
fonhejr atMi esllled in the aid their miHtiffp oonsistiog of the 
Beturued Soldiers and Sailors and the local Dalenoe Force men. 
1%^ disarmed the Indians, by taking away their sticks and t^ 
Military Special Ck>nstableB and roprdy Europeans established a reign 
of terror in Suva. The Fizi Oovernment have never displayed any 
tact in such sitqationa They did not dismiss these Europeans from 
their duties of special Constables against whom the Inspector 
General of Constabulary heard authentic genuine complaints from 
peaceful Indians. The Police themselves began to act under the 
instruction of half of the dozen Indian Christians and the “Methods . 
of Indian Police” (vide the pamphlet of Mr. Maokerness) began 4o 
be taU|^t. These Europeans committed ezoesses. Prominent 
Indians, were waited for and threatened, abused, ill-treated, assaulted 
and others prosecuted. The women could not remain quiet under 
these oiroumstanoes. They held meetings privately and the fatal one 
was the last near the house of llahi Samkan, on whose advice a 
European special constable walked roughly over the women eftting 
and used provoking language which led to a quarrel and then Indians 
who could not bear the sight of their women being treated in a 
cowardly manner rushed with the sticks of firewood from a kitchen 
in the vicinity. The Police whistled for help and the European force 
and the mihtary arrived and Fijian policemen with rifles — a machine 
gun also was set against these women. Instead of pouring oil on 
troubled waters, some responsible persons are reported to have 
foolishly circulated a rumour that there were warrants out to arrest 
women, including my wife, and strong rumours spread through the 
length and breadth oiSuva, Bewa and Navua that she had actuMly 
been arrested as leader of women. Those who started such tactics, 
whether they be in the Constabulary service or outside, whether white 
or brown, are themselves resonsible before God for subsequent riots 
and bloodshed which took place in several localities. I am openly told 
by the Mayor of Suva, the Hon. H. M. Scott E, C. that 1 am at the 
bottom of the whole trouble. But I am not. I was away weeks before 
the strike started, the immediate cause of which was tke order to do 
work for 9 hours instead of 8 as before, and the contagion spread to 
other oen^s. 1 was away at Tailevu when the riots were provoked. 
After I came back I went to the Chief Police Station in Fiji on 
appointment to interview womUn who were under arrest ; but 1 was 
refused permissiou to see thorn on that occasion and whilst 1 waited 
1 was l^pt out of Inspootw Swinbum’s office, where eonfidentiid 
matters were being reported or advised upon by the Indian Ohmti- 
ans and their Pastor, who could have any man or women looked up. 
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any man's house and premises forcibly entered and searched, any 
person on the street stopped, sleeping passengers or inmates in' 
Warding houses examined. A special constable — white man with 
a blackened heart'^-used filthy language to me. I did not know 
whether 1 should wait for the arrival of the Inspector General. In 
the meanwhile, Inspector Swinburne appeared to be annoyed at my 
persistence and clearly told me that I was hindering his work. I there- 
fore accompanied him to go out, when at the gate the special consta- 
ble lifted the frame of my left ear, another white man caught hold of 
my right shoulder and in spite of Inspector Swinburne’s warning, 
gave me a blow on the back of my head which did not hurt me, 
however. The Inspector General has now advised me to remain 
practically a prisoner in my own bouse as he will not have me inter- 
fered with by the ruffians. There are many others in my position in 
this respect. I must in fairness admire that he has given all the 
protection he could against a man called Fateson and he has promised 
me escort whenever 1 want to go out. But this same officer, either 
of his own accord or under pressure, applied for and obtained a 
special Legislation which puts in shade all Rowlett Acts and other 
repressive Legislations in India put together. Vou cannot leave your 
locality without a permit to move about, not more than six persons 
can meet at your residence, not more than four go with yon, you can 
take no sticks with you. The returned soldiers and sailors move 
about with rifles and bayonets and machine guns and any' White man 
or Fijian or half-caste can do you %rjy thing. Moghul rule in India 
could not have been worse. Women are beaten and tortured to 
confess and testify against my wife or me, and men and women are 
exposed to season and melow their confession under the scorching 
rays of the sun, and are refused even water; to drink and kept on 
little or no food. 

Men are dead or dying— a great many whose trace is lost--a few 
are lying unattended in the bush. Bayonets have passed through the 
entrails of some, and bullets through the bodies of others. This 
German rule of the Whites masquerading under the British flag can 
not last much longer. Our cup is now full and we earnestly believe “the 
Gods confound the inteligence of those whom they destroy”, which 
though a translation from some Greek source seems to be the same 
as “Tulsidas.” 

Indians want either to obtain a living wages or provisions cheap 
08 before, or food and clothing etc. with nominal wages or piece 
of land to cultivate, or to ^ shipped back to India, or to be shot 
down or gaoled.” 



The Fiji Deputation 

Th« CoIoniBation Committee mentioned on p. 328 met the 
Fiji Deputation consisting of the St. Rev. Turtohell, Bishop of 
Polynesia, and the hon. Mr. Rankiue, C.M.G., on February 19th, 
afternoon in the Secretariat, and in two hours finished the inquiry 
into their scheme of free emigration to that Colony, 

An Outline of the Fiji Scheme 

Their suggested scheme was a system of free and voluntary 
State aided emigration, the object being the encouragement of the 
settlement of Indians. The emigrant would be free of any financial 
liability connected with the costs of his introduction in Fiji and 
would in no way be restricted to service under any particular em- 
ployer. A Protector of emigrants would be appointed by local 
Governments in India to exercise supreme control of emigration 
in the Province. At the ports of departure, colonial camps would 
be started which could be visited by Indians of standing nominated 
by the Provincial Governments. The Colonial Government would 
bear half the cost in the case of those wishing to return to India 
if they had stayed in the Colony at least three years, three-fourth 
of the cost if it was five years, and the whole cost if seven years. 
Land, suitable for settlement, would be available for all who desire 
it. The scheme also stated as follows : — Indians in Fiji already 
enjoy the same facilities for primary education as are possessed by 
other inhabitants of the Colony. Under the Education Ordinance 
of 1916 provision is made for grants in aid to any private or 
vernacular school ’for Indians. Government schools are being 
established at necessary centres of the settlement where assisted 
schools do not exist. Since 1916, new schools have been opened every 
year and the Board of Education aims at providing facilities for 
every child in the Colony, no matter how remote the district may 
be. Provision is also made under the Education Ordinance for 
secondary schools as required. Indian colonists already acquired 
the same municipal rights as any other inhabitants and under the 
Constitution of the Colony two East Indian Members of the Legis- 
lative Council of Fiji are elected by East Indian constituencies. 

Questioned by Mr. Banerjee, the Deputation replied that 
they were not at present prepared to give guarantee like the British 
Guiana Deputation, (see p. 337) because there were certain matters 
like repatriation, equality of status, etc., in regard to which they 
could not speak authoritatively. But they would communicate to 
60 
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the Government Fjji as to whether they could give a guarantee 
or not. At the same time, the Committee was assured that there 
was perfect equality of all mankind in the eye of law in Fiji» hut 
admitted there \ was not the same franohise for all people. Fuians, 
for instance, had rio franchise at all. Their*s was an old-fashioned 
Crown Colony and was exactly in the same position as, or perhaps a 
little more democratic than, Ceylon, or the Federated Malaya States. 
The Legislative Council had a majority of nominated European 
members who were always in favour of the Government. Fijians 
also had been nominated to the Council and in the coming general 
election they could bu elected. No Indian stood for municipal elec- 
tion until now although he had the same privileges as a European* 

No Racial Animosity. 

Questioned by Sir Dinshaw Wacha, they said there was no differen- 
tiation of treatment between Indians and Europeans in trains, etc. 

Tho Committee subjected the deputation to questions about 
cultivable lands, wages, housing, etc,, and were told that it was 
very extraordinary that Indians were able to beoome capitalists in 
a few months. The Daputationists promised to consider the question 
for Indians until they were in a position to maintain themselves in 
the Colony. The minimum wages was two shillings a day, which 
came to about Be. 2-8, one-third of which could be easily saved. 
Primary education was not compulsory at present. We must confess, 
said they, that we have been very remiss in giving education to all 
classes, but in 1916, a new Ordinance was passed which provides 
for the establishment of both primary and secondary schools. A sum 
of X8,100 had been set apart lor the education of Indians. In the 
last two years, 28 schools bad been established, twelve of which were 
under the direct control of the Indian community. They wanted 
Indians not only to cultivate lands, but also to work for wages. 
The new comer would bo granted land, but not money. The 
climatic conditions were unsurpassable on the face of the earth. 
There was no small- pox, cholera or any such disease. In order to 
remove tho sex inequality, their object was to import families, but 
at the same time there ought to be exceptional oases which should 
necessarily be very few. 

Mr. Sastri : If there is perfect political equality, the Colony 
would get more and more into the hands of the Indians.^Then, don't 
you think there would be a feeling among the European population 
to try to get rid of these people ? 

A ; There is no sign of racial animosity at present, and I see no 
reason to anticipate it in the future. 

Here ended the work of the Committee, and their final report 
is given on p. 337« 



India in the 

Ifitemadonal Labour Conference 

Part 13 of the ^eat Peace Treaty of 1919 deals vitb Labour 
and gave birth, along with the League of Nations, to the International 
Labour Bureau. The first International Labour Conference was 
held at Washington U. S. A., in November 1919, and India being 
ail original member of the League of Nations also comes under ^he 
Labour Conference. For the Proceedings of the Washington 
Conference see P. 238, Part II of 1920 Register. The permanent 
office of the Bureau is established at Geneva, Switzerland. It has 
primarily a two-fold function : — 

1. It has to insure the drawing up, passing and enforcement 
in all States of an international labour legislation, which, subject 
to differences of climate, habit and custom, should aim at being 
uniform throughout the world. 

By this means unfair competition wilt be prevented and those 
States which are anxious for progress will not be hampered by States 
which exploit their workers. 

2. The office is charged with the duty of making every 
endeavour to better the condition of the working classes in all 
countries by its studies, enquiries, and propagauda. It aims at 
men being more free, better able to think for thei^-selves, at making 
men educated and happy. It has to contribute towards the creation 
of that higher form of oivilisation which alone can insure peace. 

The Waehingtou Labour Conference adopted six draft conven- 
tions and six recommendations as fellows : — 

Draft Convention. 

1 . IV application of the principle of an ciglit hour day and forty-eight 
hours week. (10 honn for India) 2. The tjucstion of preventing or providing 
against uncmpUiymeut. 3. The employment of women before and alter chid- 
birth. 4. The employment of women during the night. S. The minimum 
of empIoymei^lLof children in industry. 6. Tbe night work of young persons 
employed in mlnstTy. 

Recommendations. 

1. Coneeroii^ public employment excha^s. 2. Conoeming reciprocity 
of treatment of foreign workers. 3. Conomning tbe prevention of anthias. 

4. Concerning the protection of women and children against Wad {miaouing, 

5. Conoeming ^establishment of Government .RsalthSmvioe. 6. Concerning 
the s^lication of the fierue Convention of 1906, on the prohibition of the use 
of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matohes. 
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The Geneva Assembly 

At one of the closing meetings of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva held in December 1920, consideration was 
given to India’s claim to representation on the International Labour 
Board as a matter of right, as India is one of the eight States of chief 
industrial importance. Sir William Meyer and Sir Ali Imam were 
deputed by the Govt, of India to submit a case to the Assembly, 
and thus bring the issue to their attention. 

Sir William Meyer’s Account. 

“1 found at llic Aefecnibly a diKposition to [)ut India in the lirst place when 
it was a question of making her pay, but when it comes to the distribution of 
privileges, her very existence was ignored, and the smallest European countries 
were given the prizes. That may sound cynical, but it is the bare truth. 

“A special organising committee was appointcMi, with reference to the first 
Labour (Conference at Washington, to select the eight States of chief industrial 
importance which, as contemplated in article of the Treaty of Versailles, 
Were of right to servt. upon the Governing body of the International Labour 
Bureau. Tins was beeauae the (.V)UUfjil of tJie Ijc'agm*, with whom the decision 
ought to have njstetl, had not yet com * into being. The members of that 
Commiltee \i>'nhibk‘d of vepiusentatives of thi* United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, B'lgiuin, ami Switzerland. Seven of the eight countries 
selected were those to vvhicn these; represeutativ('s belonged. The eighth w'as 
Germany. The United States declined to serve and the place earmark for her 
was assigned to Denmark. 

‘‘Sir (then Mr.) Louis Kershaw, Mr. A, G. Chatteriice and Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
who representtd India at that Conference, were so indignant, that India with 
her many millions of industrial and agricultural labourers — for it must be remem- 
bered that agricultural laboureris come within the scope of thfi International 
Labour Office — had been ignori <l m favour of rucLi small European countries as 
Denmark, Belgium and Switzerland, that tlicy refused to take part in the election 
of States to fill the four seats assigned to “Secondary States.” 

“The result of the mminations made and of the election held was that out 
of 24 seats on the La'oour Uouned, im hiding TepTescutalives of employers and 
employed, 20 are appropriated by Europe, while four are divided among the 
other five countries, 

“The Labour (Conference at Wasliiiigtou was struck with that anomaly, and 
aresolutiou was carried on tlie motion of a South African Delegatf*, condemning 
the constitution of (he governing body wln'cii, however, philosophically contimus 
to liold office. 

“The Secretary of State for India iriid to have the injustice done to India 
removed by making TepT^^sentat ions to the Council of the 1^‘ague of Nations, 
which did not exist at the time of tlie Washington Conference. Put almost a 
year passed before the matter came before it, 

“Although the Covenant of the League of Nations had expressly provided, 
in tJie {lenultimate paragraph of Aiticle IV, that any member of the League not 
represented on the Council should b«* n»vite<l to send a repivsentativc to sit as 
a member at any meeting for the consideration of matters specially affecting the 
interests of l^iat members, tin* (’ouncil did not accord that privilege to India. 
No who coulil speak w u authority for India was, therefore, present to 
plead her cause, and the Council dismissed the Indian appeal on the following 
grounds 
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“(1) The QoTerning Body was organised and in actual operation before the 
Council came into ex^tence. 

•*.(2) The composition of the Governing Body was formally endorsed by the 
delegatee at Washington (this was not, in fact, correct). 

' “(ilj Becognition of India’s claim would involve the replacement of some 
country already on the Governing Body and, (it may be), a general recotistruction 
of the list. 

*<(4) The principle upon which the Organising Committes’s list was finally 
approved have never been formulated, or commnnlcatcd to the Council and the 
Council profess their ignorance of the precise meaning to be attached to the 
phrase, ‘industrial importance.’ 

“The Council added that they wore fully cognisant of the importance of 
India as an industrial Power and that the present governing body would only 
hold ofGlce till 1922, during which period the Council would have studied the 
subject fully and be ready to deal with the matter of nomination to a fresh 
Governing Body when the present one’s term expired. 

**Thc Secretary of State felt that the reply was unsatisfactory, that the claim 
of India had been largely ‘burked’ on technical considerations, and that it was 
not fair to ask her to wait, seeing that it was just in these early years that any 
new departures might be taken ami precedents created. Accordingly, he put 
before the Assembly relevent papers and asked that the matter miglit be 
considered. 

“The Assembly referred the case to one of its Grand Committees, on which 
I sat, and I put forward the case for India with all the emphasis I could 
command. I pointed out that it was not only her interests that were involved, 
but those of non-European countries generally. The difficulties that tjhe Council 
had raised in respect of immediate action could be overcome, e.g., by the present 
Governing Bmly, discredited by the vote of Washington above referred to 
resigning. The following extract will show in what way I summerised India’s 
industrial position :r~ 

“Excluding peasant proprietors, there are nearly 28,003,000 agriculturaU 
workers in India who come within the scope of the International Labour Offices. 
India has 141,000 mantiine workers, lascars, etc., and in this respect come 
Second only to the United Kingdom. She has over 20,000,000 workers in 
industries, including cottage industries (in wliich the ‘industrials’ of Japan are 
also largely employed), mining, and transport. Factories, mines and railways 
provide employment for nearly 2,000,000 persons. The mileage of her railways 
IS in excess of every oilier country except the United {States, Her export of 
manufactured goods in itself is very considerable, would be much* greater were it 
not for the hugo siise of the country and resultant large home consumption. The 
export test, of course, favours countries whose whole area is relatively small.’’ 

“I laid stress on the fact that while India was denied the posision of a first 
class Tower on the Labour Body, she was given it without question when it 
came to the contribution of the assesmenl of expenses, whilst Belgium and 
BwitsscrlaiKl were given third place and Denmark fourth. 

“I was sorry to find that my British colleague, the Rt. Hon. G. N, B-irnes, 
M. T., who took a leading part in the drafting of the constitution of the labour 
organisation, tried to defend what had been done in Washington. The committee, 
howeyor, declined to consider the case on its merits, arguing that under the 
constitution of the League the matter was one for the Council and not for the 
Lca^e. Technically this was correct, and 1 had to accept the decision ,• but 
I pointed out that India had expected an adequate measure of sympathy which, 

I regretted, had been denied to her. When the Committee reported to. the 
Assembly, 1 repeated my previous arguments that India could not regard the 
Governing Body fairly '’epresenting Labour interests,’’ 
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The £ 50.000 Contribuiien of India 

As regards the way io which financial contributions a^ levied, 
Sir William said that "it was according to the grouping system laid 
down by the International Fostal Unim,” “That system, which 
classifies States into seven groups each representing many units of ex* 
penditure, is good enough for the pur^se for which it was devised ; 
because the share of the expenditure in connection with the Interna- 
tional Postal Union, which falls upon the various countries, is quite 
small But in a matter such as the contribution to the League, which 
is already costing India £ 60,000 a year, the scale of allotment needs 
to be worked out much more carefully, and with reference to such 
considerations as net revenue. At present the British Empire collec- 
tively pays over one-fourth of the total expenses of the League ; 
and India, Australia, and South Africa (as well as Canada) are 
placed in the first class of contributors along with Great Britain 
and France. 

“Everybody admits that the present system is bad and that 
Article VI. of the Covenant, which tied the League to the Postal 
Union methods, was very unsatisfactory. The Budget Committee 
proposed to get the Postal Union to revise their system and to 
obtain, if possible, a method which should be fair alike for the 

Postal Union and the League. but the Assembly rejected 

this in favour of the Committee’s scheme" 

The Indian Delegates at the Geneva Conference Dec. 1920 

The following speech was delivered by Sir Wiiliam Meyer, High 
Commissioner ior India, before the meeting of the Council of the League : — 

“I do uot propose to move auy ameudiucnt or rubolutiou oti this subject, 
but ray Oovernment wibhcs liie Ashcmbly to be iu posseBBion of the reasoziB for 
which India liaa felt and biiU tools aggrieved by her exclusion frora the eight 
I'oweis of chief ludustiial importance coatemplatcd lu Article '6^'^ of the Treaty 
of YcrsaiUes. A nolo stating the ground on which India claims t-his position has 
Deoil circulated as Assembly Document Nc, 226 and I need only add a very tow 
remarks to the points there set fo^th, 

**The eight chief industrial powers were to be selected by the Council of 
tiie LeagUGi but as that Council was not in existence at the time that the 
Washingon (Joul'erencu met towaids the close of last yeai*; the selection of the 
eight States of chief iudustial importance was left to a special organising 
Committee which contaiiMid leprcsentativos of 4ho United tttateSy Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and Switzerland, It is a somewhat remarkable 
coincidence that the (Joninnttee proposed all the bcveu States to which they 
collectively belonged as great iiuiustnal I’owers. The eighth selected was 
Gerinauy. India has never been able to undirstand on what valid principles 
some of the selections made. For instance, why was Switzerland, whose 
population is about one hundredth part of that of India, preferred to her ? 
Wiien the United btates of America decided not to be lor the present on the 
Governing Body oi the liuboui Office, Deuh^ark was put into her place, a 
selection which, with all i*ebpect to Denmark, wap still less intelligible to India. 
It may Ixj added thaii when it a qncBtic'i of contribution to the funds of 
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the League* India's intfiortanoe was at onoe recognised. She was put into the 
first olasH of assessees while Belgium and Switserland were relegated to the third 
and Denmark to the fourth* 

«*Amoiig the docameuts which hare already been furnished to the Assemblj 
are statistics whii^ show India's pre-eminent claim* and I would merely mention 
here a few salient figures illustrating her industrial importance. 

[Here Sir fFUUcm gave the figures mentioned above on p. S97] 

“The Council of the League, haring now come into definite existence, India 
lotiged a protest with it* the result of which is' set forth in the Oouncirs Eeport 
of August 5th 1920, The Council expressed itself fully conscious (to use its 
own words) of the magnitude of India’s industrial output, the large number of 
her population, engaged in industrial pursuits, the international importance of 
her overseas trade and other circumstances which might be urged in favour of 
her claim to be one of the eight States of chief industrial importance. The 
Council considerod itself, however, precluded from taking any immediate action 
in support of India’s claims, for reasons set forth in its lU^port of August fith 
last above referred to. 1 will n(^t discuss these in detail now, bnt will merely 
say that they seem to India to savour too much of technical pleading, as for 
instance, that the Council was not in existence wiien the Governing Body was 
organised ; that the composition of the Governing Body was endorsed by the 
Conference at Washington — I have already iniiicated that the conference passed 
what may be called a vote of oensure on the composition of the Governing Bpdy — 
that reonguitfon of India’s claim would involve the elimination of some 'other 
State ; that the Council did not know the principles on which the Organising 
Committee had acted, and found some difficulty as to the exact meaning of 
the words ’dndastrial importance.” Surely it is not more difficult to come to 
a conclusion as to what are the most important Industrial Powers of the world 
than to sp'^cify wbat are the Groat Powers with reference to other matters. 

"The Council, therefore, held that the existing Governing Body should sit 
on till 1922, and in the meantime proposed to investigate the methods of coming 
to afleoision on the “Industrial importance” question and directed the Seoictary 
General to take this matter up with the International Labour Office 

“It may be urged that^; after all, consideration of India's claim was only 
delayed for two years more, but it is just those early years that are of importance, 
having regard to the fact that principles will be evolved and precedents 
cT<^ated and that a great oriental country with Its s^iecial labour conditions 
diJBOTves special q ( nsideration. 

“One more point I may mention, having regard to the penultimate para- 
graph of Article 4 of the Covenant, v hicb states that any member of the 
League not represented on the Council should be invited to send a representative 
to sit as a member at any meeting for the consideration of matters specially 
affecting the ^interest of that member. It seems to me that India ought to have 
been asked to send a special representative to the Council meeting which 
resulted in the Report of August 5. ^ 

"1 quite realise that although the ilccision arrived at has been a bitter 
disappointment to. India and her intellectual and industrial classes, who are 
apt to look suspiciously on procedure which in their view subordinates the 
interests of Asia to Rurope, committee No. 2 were technically justified in holding 
that the Assembly was not in a position to override the Council’s decision. We 
had not, in fact, asked for this. What we did hope was that a sympathetic 
reception of cur representations might neverthelek-B lead to some solution which 
would have been welcomi‘d by us. For instance, the resignation of the Governing 
Body, on the ground that it* had been srleoted, if 1 may say so, in a somewhat 
irregular way, and its replacement at the Conference of 1921 by a body which 
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would be more regularly constituted under the Council’s decision as to what th® 
eight industrial Powers arc, would have effected a satisfactory solution. 

'‘It was for these reasons that my Government desired that the matter sliould 
be ventilated l>cfore the Assembly, and the fact that the claim was included in 
the Assembly's Agenda seemed to us to show that it was regarded as "Prima 
facie” suitable for discussion. But, as I have said, though disappointed with 
the decision of Committee No. 2, we must for the moment endure it. We can 
only wish that the Governing body were constituted in a manner which would 
r('n<ler it more capable of giving full consideration not mcrtdy to India’s interests 
but generally to thost* of countries outside Euro|>e.” 

Sir Saiyad Ali Imam said ‘‘The hour is late, and I should bo guilty of 
trespassing on the attention of the Assembly if I were to say one word more than 
is necessary. **Thc case has been so admirably put before the Assembly by my 
colleague Sir William Meyer that it is not m^cessary for me to point out the 
importance of India from the point of view of labour. With regard to a country 
where we have got over 10,000,000 people employed in labour, if a voice is 
raised for representation on the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Bureau, I suppose, that there is some justification for it. But there is one point 
in connection with this, that I wnuld likt‘ to mention, and that is this. I h(>ard 
it said, and 1 think that there is a certain amount of impression abroad, that 
because India is within the British Empire, therefore her mc'inbership of that 
Empire is bufficient for the protection of her interests. I would like to mention 
in this Assembly, that so far as Hseal, economic and labour conditions are 
concerned, there is not always necessarily identity between her interests and 
the interests of the rest of the British Empire. Therefore, th(*re is an additional 
reason why India should be given a certain amount of recognition. 1 know/ 
that the Asst^mbly cannot decide this question : perhaps the Assembly cannot 
deal with this question, but when a voice is raised here, that voice is heard in 
quarters where the appeal can be answered. Therefore, I entirely support the 
views which have been put forward by ray colleagues Sir William Meyer.'’ 

The Net Result of the Conference. 

The Indian delegates did not move any resolution on the 
subject of India having a seat on the Inteniational Labour Board. 
The Assembly of the League could not over-ride the decision of the 
Council. The Council in their decision, given on e^th August, 1920, 
at San Sebastion, practically admitted India’s right to rank among 
the first eight nation of ‘S’ndustriad importance,” though they were 
careful to add that they were aware of no authoritative inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the phrase. They declined to allow 
India’s claim on the ground that they could not question the right 
and authority of the Organising Committee which, as the Council 
were not in existence^ at the time, selected the eight favoured 
countries, and also that the Washington Labour Conference 1919 
had endorsed the list. The Council could easily have secured, under 
Article 4 of the Covenant, an Indian delegate to give expert 
evidence, but instead decided that India should wait for its chance 
till 1922, when the Governing Body will be reconstituted. The 
result is that India will be unrepresented on the Board during the 
year of its existence when, as said Sir William, the most impor- 
tant decisions of first principles will be taken 1 



Ulie Brussels Conference 

Vlwi fe^Mrang letter was addressed by the Finance Secy, 
' CMA fli India to ail chambers ot Commerce (or informatioo. 

/ 1. I an dirsoted to ebolose, for Ibe infomation of yOtir 

Oonttoittea, of the JSsport of the l^Iegates for India to the 
metnh loteraatioosl Finanow Conference held at Brnesels. 

' It is anderstood that the resolutions accepted by the 
Omtferenee will shortly be conndered by the League of Nations, 
and neanwhile the (^veminent of India will be glad toreoeiTe 
any observations which your Committee may desire to offer with 
regard to tbem. It will be observed, however, that uoet of the 
rajiidoUone merely register the unanimous adherence of the Con- 
feiqMlieO to certain canons of sound public finance, and sat forth 
oeiwn generally-accepted principles, in the light of which India 
may justly clum that her public finace has been consistently 
administeiil 

3. Apert from the nccommendations of general application, 
this coontiy is specially interested in those relating to international 
credits, and I am particularly to invite the attention of your 
Committee to the scheme refered to in paragraph 8 of Appendix 
A, Bnclosure IV andgset forth os Annex A thereto. The Govern- 
ment of India are disposed cordially to welcome any endeavour 
(0 work out a scheme of iutornational credits, the importance of 
whiflh to India’s export trade need not be emphasi^. They 
think, boweveri that it is essential that for any such scheme to Ije 
of practical value, so far as India is concerned, the bonds in ijuestion 
must be fully negotiable, and for this reason your Committee u ill 
probably agree with them that the amplificatimis suggested by 
Kir Marshall Beid, as printed in Appendix H, are on improvement. 

4. The present depression in the export (Ibde is no doubt 
partly due, in the ease of some exports, to the existence of Jorge 
unus^ stock in foreign countries, but, in the case of other exports, 
it is prahal^y doe to the lack of credit busiljtiee. It is as regards 
the latter ujbiiM of exports that a scheme such as that pot forward 
at the Brussel’s Cotderenee may be of vidue. I am aoeordmgly 
to invite the hpinioa of your Committee, fixftly, as to how far any 
wmh aifiieae is Uk^ to assist various export interests repmpeBted 

yhwr hud seeondiyi whether your Committso have 
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any critioisms or aoggestima to make regtuHlitig the practical idetaflf 
of the scheme adombratea by Sir Marshall Beid in Appendi^t H, 
In the event of a scheme on snoh lines proving practicable and 
finding general acceptance among the nations, represented ht the 
conference, the Oovornmont of India vill then consider the 
question of partcipating thereon to the extent of accepting res* 
ponsibility for some definite share of the internatkmal guarantee, 

5. The Government of India have expressed to the Semniuy 
of State their appreciation of the able way in which India was 
represented in Brussels by her delegates, Mr. H. F. Howard, Sir 
Marshall "Reid and Sir Faznlbhoy Currimbhoy. 


The Report 

of the Indian Delegates 

The Intel national Conference was convened by the Le^e 
of Nations “ with a view to studying the financi^ crisis and loomhg 
for the means of remedying it and of mitigating the dangerous 
consequences arising from it.” The original intention that the 
Conference should be held about the end of May 1920,%ut it was, 
for various reasons postponed, and it finally assembled at Brussels 
towards the end .of September, under the presidency of Mr. Gushtav 
Ador, ex-President of the Swiss Bepublic. In all no lees then 39 
States were represented, and the Conference held 17 sittings 
commencing on the 34th September and eoncluding on t^ 9th 
Octolior. Ill the invitations issued to the members of the League 
of Nlltions the Council of the League requested that each Govern- 
ment should send not more than three delegates conversant With 
public finance and banking os wall as with general economic ques- 
tions. The delegates appointed to lepresent India wore : — 

Mr. H. F. Howard, late .Secretary to the Government of 
India (Finance Department), and at peresent Controller of Finance, 
India Office. 

.Sir Marshaff Frederick Beid, late Meml^er of the Council 
of the Socretary of State for India, and previously Chairman 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, a prominent Member of the Bchoii- 
liay, Business Community, late President of the Bank of Bombay, and 
for several yemrs a Member of the Yioeroy’s Legislative Council. 

2. The Conferanco was opened by -an -address by the Pr^ 
dent, Mr. Ador. Copies of this, as also of the general prooeedinge 
of the Confeionee, have been submitted as the ConlereiUBe pMcee* 
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d«d, -aitd tfae eonokrions Arrived at by tihfr Coniertaee arc 
emi^ed ia its rapwrt (Appeadix A). ItVill, tbareiore, be saffieieBt 
ifitbe praseat repwt to gtve a brief outtiae of the proeeediegi^ 
Bierek raferriag to outtera of special iaterest froai the point of 
view of ladia. The address by the Presideat was bdlowed by the 
presentation of written statements from each country setting out 
its genond financial sitoi^on, including its bud^ situation, 
internal and external debt, eurreney, exchange, foreign trade, 
import and export restrictions, exchange control etc., and the 
present policy of each Governnient on these questions Tlwse state- 
ments were iutoodueed by each delegation in a brief speech. Many 
of these statements were of much interest, and the bulk of the 
delegations were at pains to show the efibrts which their countries 
were making to arrange their finances, etc., on sound lines. 

While fully realising the difficulty of many of the problems 
with which India has to deal at the present time as the aftermath of 
war, the Indian delegation, could not fail to be impressed with her 
gmt inherent financial and economic strength, if her position be 
o<i|paied with that of the bulk of the participants in the Conference. 
To quote from the opening sentence of the Conference resolutions : 
"Thirty-nine nations have in turn placed before the international 
Financial Conference a statement of their financial position. The 
eiamination of those statements brings out the extreme gravity 
(A the general situation of public finance throughout the world, and 
partioularly in Europe- Their import may be summed up in the 
statement that three out of the countries represented at this Confer- 
ence, and 1 1 out of 1 2 of the European countries, anticipate a 
budget deficit in the current year. Apart, too, from the fact that 
India has emerged from the war with her resources relatively unim- 
paired, she stands in a special position at the present time and 
possesses special opportunities, in as much as she has a surplus of 
important commodities to dispose of, whereas many countries arc 
suffering from a deficiency of foodstuffs and raw materials and from a 
depreciation of their currencies which make it imposible to carry on 
the normal process of production or even to sot its maohiiiory once 
again in motimi. 

4. The written statement (Appendix B) of the delegates for 
India, while briefiy reviewing her financial situation, brought out the 
fact that she is able to export considerable supplies of various 
commodities as regards which the Government of India had furnished 
information, and Mr. Howard in his speech (Appendix C) empha- 
sised that she is anxious to so assist the world’s reconstruction by 
doing so, provided that satisfactory financial arrangements can 
be made.' 
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5. Apiirtii^om the above review, of the fioaucial end eepnoerie 
situation of the various countries, the main bueimss 45! the Cpiife* 
ronce consisted in a discussion of OnaxOptal policy. The field 'was 
subdivided into the four following subjeotsi a separate debate on each 
sulgeot being opened by the Vice-President whose natne is ^oted 
against it 

(1) Public Finance — lion. K. Brand, England. 

(2) Currency and exchange— ^Dr. Vissering, Holland. 

(3) International Trade — M. de Woutersd' Opiinter, Belgium; 

(4) International Credits— M. Celier, France. 

6. In opening the first debate Mr. Brand gave a striding 
address setting out the correct principles which should govern' the 
conduct of public finance. Mr. Howard had submitted his name to 
speak on this debate, as the acceptance of the principle set out by 
Mr. Brand appeared to be of fundamental importance froigi the 
point of view of the re-establishment of international credit, in 
which India is vitally interested ; but as these principles were not 
questioned in any quarter, he considered it sufficient to confine 
himself to a few remarks (Appendix D) noting the universal e4||||s>* 
tance with which these principles had met. 

7. In the debate on currency and exchange the delegates were 
in full accord with the views stated by Lord Cullen, representative Of 
Great Britain and considered it unnecessary to intervene. A paper 
read by Mr. Strakosch, delegate for South Africa,' with regard to the 
future of gold, possesses special interest for India (Appendix £). 

8. In the debate on international trade the question of tariffs 
was touched, and it seemed possible that this might be made an 
important issue. Sir Fazulbhoy Ourrimbhoy accordingly intervened 
in the debate to emphasise that while India was anxious to co operate 
in the world’s reconstruction, there was a strong body of public 
opinion in India which favoured a policy of protection for her indus- 
tries, and be urged that the (piestion of tariffs should be excluded 
from discussion as not relevant to the matters actually at issue. A 
copy of this remark is appended (Appendix F). 

9. Special interest centered in the debate on international 
credits, since this afforded ^u opportunity for constructive mea- 
sures. The Conforene had before them numerous schemes varying 
widely in scope and apparent practicability. That of M, Delacroix, 
Prime Minister of Belgium, had perhaps attracted most attention, 
and formed a starting point for discussion. It was, however, gene- 
rally felt that his proi) 08 als wore on too ambitious a scale, and the 
Indian delegates think they are correct in stating that Sir Marshall 
Kcid (rw/(j copy of his speech at appendix G) focussed the general 
seuso of the Conference in urging that what was required for the 
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purj^oses of rooooatiiaotioa vas not the setting op of entirely new, 
expensiTea&d untriedl machinery, hut an s^mpt to repsir and 
lotoieute tile machineiy w.^eh was already existing though it had in 
largo measure fallea into disuse. This point of, view was further 
deyelDped by Mr, C. E, ter Meuleu (Holland), and a scheme out- 
lined by him f(»mod the batis of disoussioa later. 

10, After the formal debates in plenary session, the separate 
heads of discussion were referred to general Committees for the pur* 
pose preparing draft resolutions for the adoption of the Conference. 
On these Committees each country was idlowed one representative, 
India’s representation being as follows : — 

(1) Public Finance ..-Mr. Howard. 

(2) Currency and Exchange —Sir Marshall Beid. 

(3) International Trade <><Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. 

(4) International Credit t-Sir Marshall Beid 

Each Committee in turn selected from its members a small 
’'drafting” committee, which was entrusted with the active larepara- 
tion of the drafts for consideration of the main committees. Sir 
^Ipsulbhoy Currimbhoy and Sir Marshall Beid were selected to serve 
on the drafting Committees in the case of International Trade and 
International Credit respectively. The draft resolutions so prepared 
were after approved by the main Committees, presented to the Con- 
ference and passed without a dissentient vote. 

11. The resolutions of the Conference (of which copies will be 
found as Enclosures I, II, llf, and lY of appendix A) have already 
been published. The delegation found themselves able to subscribe 
to these without reservation, and it is only to the resolutions with 
regard to International Credit that they desire to make any further 
reference. The operative part of this group of resolutions is contain- 
ed in paragraphs $ and 9 of Appendix A, Enclosure lY. The scheme 
referred to in paragraph 8 as Annex A had the support of a number 
of delegates of a great internal experience, who expressed confidence 
in its practicability. Pevragraph 9 of the same group of reS'>ia<ioua 
refers to a scheme put forward by Sir Marshall Beid (a copy is 
attached as Appendix H). This proposal was made by Sir Marshall 
Beid in the light of commercial expeyence, and ho explained that he 
could not in any way commit his Government. The Indian delegates 
wish to say, however, that Sir Marshall Beid’s proposal was elabora- 
ted with full concurronoelof his colleagaes, who considered that its 
adoption would materially conduce to more normal conditions in the 
consuming markets, with corresponding advantages to the producers 
of raw materials. They suggest, therefore, that an early expression 
of the views of the Government of India in this matter should be 
obtained. For, while some delay is Inevitable before a definite eoa* 
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elusion can be arrived at on the practical reeommendatious of the 
Conference, serious consideration of these recommendations will 
begin at an early date, and the various j^untries affected will then 
be expected to define their attitude at short notice. 

12. Apart from the four Committees mentioned above, a further 
important Committee was appointed to consider the principles on 
which the expenses of the League of Nations should be distributed 
among its members and to make recommendations for a new basis 
of apportionment/’ Mr. Howard was a member of this Committee 
and of its drafting Committee. The report of the Committee was 
not published, M. Ador the President, informing the Conference 
that this would be forwarded to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

13, In conclusion, the Indian delegation wish to say that it 
has been a great privilege to thorn to take part in this historic and 
and instructive Conference. The general atmosphere of courtesy 
and goodwill, and the desire to find common ground where points of 
view were necessarily divergent, were very remarkable. The dele- 
gates also desire to acknowlenge the great hospitality which was 
extended to the delegations by the Government and people of 
Belgium. 

(Sd.) H. P, Howard, 

„ Marshall Reid. 

„ Fazllbhoy Currimmioy. 


The Indian Scheme. 

The following is Sir Marshall Reid’s Scheme referred to above : 

In accordance with Annexe A there will be created; — 

(a) The undertaking of the buyer to fulfil his contract. 

(b) The assurance of the buying country that ho is probably 
capable of doing so, 

(c) The confirmation of the assurance by the Central Commis 

sion. 

(d) The bond of the buying country to bo handed over to the 
seller as collateral. 

♦ 

While supporting the scheme of M. tor Meulen (Annexe A), 
the Indian Delegation are of opinion that it will serve only a limited 
purpose, and that it will be of little practical value to countries 
which are remote from Europe, but which produce so 'much of the 
raw materials essential for reconstruction. They are of opinion 
that the bonds created under Annexe A will not be acceptable as 
collateral except at a considerable discount by the banks abroad to 
which they look to finance their shipments. The large proportion 
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ot riik which will thus remain with the seller will seriously affect 
the usefulness of the scheme. 

The aim of the present proposal is to create a bond which 
wiil.be of value in international markets, and will be readily accep- 
ted by banks as collateral at approximately its face value, in fact 
wiU be practicaliy equivalent to confirmed letter of credit. 

The following are the outlines of the scheme ; — 

(1) The bond created under Annexe A [paragraph (d) above] 
be delivered to the Central Commission instead of being handed 
over to the seller. The Central Commission would retain it as 
collateral and issue in its place a “ Central Commission Bond," 
which would be secured * under a limited joint guarantee of the 
countries or bodies participating in the scheme. 

(2) The Guarantee Fund would consist of an unlimited num- 
ber of shares of such value as may be considered convenient. Subs- 
cribers would be entitled to an allotment of Central “ Commission 
Bonds " which would bear the same proportion to the total per- 
miesible issue of bonds as their share contribution would bear to the 
total amount subscribed. Thus if the ratio of 10 to 1, as suggested 
in paragraph 4, were adopted each subscriber of, say, 10,0001 would 
be entitled to an allotment up to 1000,001, in bonds. 

(3) Seeing that Central Commission Bonds would have the 
full benefit *^1 the security of Annexe A Bonds, it may be fairly 
assumed that the calls on the guarantee w'ould at the worst amount 
to a very small proportion of the transactions carried through under 
the collateral of the bonds. 

(f) Tt is therefore suggested that the volume of transactions 
current at one time under the system might quite safely amount 
to ten times the amount of the gurantee. Thus if shares were 
subscribed to the amount of say, 101, millions gold, transactions 
up to loot, millions gold be guaranteed. 

(6) Subscribers would not be required to pay for their shares 
in cash, but would furnish such securities as the Central Commission 
re<iuired ; the risk of each subscriber would be definitely limited 
to the amount of shares subscribed. 

(6) Central Commission Bonds would be available for use only 
in connection with transactions between countries or bodies who 
were subscribers. 

^7) The Central Commission Bonds for transactions between 
two subscribers - might be furnished either from the allotment of 
the buying or selling subscriber. This provide the buying parties 
with bonds in excess of their allotments, prov’ided always that they 
were able to furnish Annexe A Bonds for the foil amount. ^ 

(8) On the completion of the transaction, the bond^ould be 
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returned to the Central Coramiasion who woilld' cancel i^u^iuid 
return the relative Annexe A Bonds to the bnjting country; 

(9) The maturity of the bonds would be the saiue as in the 
ease of the Annexe A Bonds. 

• (10) The Central Commission would publish periodical stsfte 
merits showing such important particulars as total bonds eujteitt 
and totals of each buying and selling country — also total of Annexe 
A Bonds of each country in its keeping. 

(ll) A commission would be charged on all “Central Ctmimissioh 
Bonds” to cover expenses and to compensate guarantors. 

(t2) It might be that some countries might not find, thennielr 
ves in a position, for one reason or anothOlr, to participate as a na^mt 
in a scheme of this sort, but it would be quite open to a trade or 
section, e.g., the cotton growers of America, to join in the guMrantee, 
and to get tbe full pro rata benefit of it. 

(13) Bonds under Annexe A scheme would only be issued to 
buying countries for limited quantities of specific commodities and 
Central Commission Bonds would only be issued for the same comeoto- 
dities, but it would be open to selling subscriber independently to 
restrict the purposes for which their bonds should be utilised. 

(14) If the Central Commission had at any time reason to 
fear that heavy calls were likely to be made in the near future, 
they might have to consider the expediency of restricting or dis- 
continuing the issue of further bonds until the situation cleared 
and it became evident that the amount of the Guarantee Fund 
was ample to cover the risks in outstanding transactions. - 

Note— M, Celier, Vice-President, has kindly promittjd to sub- 
mit these proposals to the League of Nations for the consideration 
of the Committee which will deal with the Conference resolutions 
on International Credits, particularly parngraphs 8 and 9. , 

The Meulen Scheme. 

Regarding International Credits, the Brussel Conferretice make 
the following recommeiulations; — 

8. An international organisation should be formed and placed 
at the dispcmal of States desiring to have resort to credit for the 
purpose of paying ior tbeir essential imports. These States wvuM 
then notify the assets which they are prepared to idedge as security 
for the sake of obtaining credit, and would come to an undhrstandiug 
with the international organisation as to the conditions under which 
these asseto would be administered. 

The bonds issued against this guarantee would he used ae ctdla* 
terol for wedit intended to cover the cost of commodities. 

A j^n based upon these {uinciples is developed iu Annex, A. 
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It has been devised to enable States to facilitate the obtaining 
of commercial credits by their nationals. It is easy to see that the 
scheme is susceptible of development in various directions and that 
some of its provisions might be adapted so as to facilitate the exten- 
sion of credit direct to public corporations. 

A committee of financiers and business men should be nomi- 
nated forthwith by the Council of the League of Nations for the 
purpose of defining the measures necessary to give practical effect to 
this pro{i 08 al. 

9. It has been represented to the Conference that more com- 
plete results might be achieved if the bonds used as collateral were 
to carry some international guarantee. 

The Confereijoe sees no objection to the further consideration 
of this proposal. The committee referred to in paragraph 8 above 
might usefully consider the conditions under which it could be 
applied . 

The Meulen Scheme 

Annexe A. — International Credit 

1. In order that impoverished nations, which under present 
circumstances are unable to obtain accomodation on reasonable 
terms in tbe open market, may be able to command the oonfidenoe 
necessary to attract funds for the financing of their essential im- 
ports and International Commission shall be constituted under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 

2. The Commission shall consist of bankers and businessmen 
of International repute, appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

3. The Commission shall have the power to appoint Sub-^Com- 
missions, and to devolve upon them the exercise of its authority in 
participating countries or in groups of participating countries. 

4. The Governments of countries desiring to participate shall 
notify to the Commission what specific assets they are prepared to 
assign as security for commercial credit to be granted by the 
nationals of exporting countries. 

6. The Commission, after examination of these assets, shall, of 
its own authority, determine the gold value of the credits which it 
would approve against tbe security of these assets. 

6. The participating Government shall then be authorised to 
prepare bonds to tbe gold value approved by the Commission each 
in one specific currency to be determined on the issue of the bond* 

7. The date of maturity and tbe rate of interest to be borne 
by these bonds shall be determined by the participating Government 
in agreement with Commissiont 

62 
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8. The service of these bonds shall be secured out of the 
revenue of the assigned assets. 

9. The assigned assets shall in the first instance be adminis- 
tered by the participating Government, or by the International 
Commission as that Commission may in each case determine. 

10. The Commission shall at any time have the right of making 
direct representations to the Council of the League of Nations as to 
the desirability of transferring the administration of the assigned 
assets either from the Commission to the participating Government 
or from the participating Government to the Commission. 

11. The decision of the Council of the League of Nations on this 
question shall be binding. 

12. After the preparation of these bonds the participating Gov- 
ernment sltall have the right to loan the bond to its own nationals, 
iui* use by them as collateral security for importatio/js. 

'rhe bonds shall bo made out in such currencies and in such 
‘denominations as are applicable to the particular transaction in 
respect of which they are issued. 

14. The participating Government shall bo froe to take, or not 
to take, security for the loan of these bonds from the natioTials to 
whom they are lent. 

15. The maturity and the rate of interest of the loan of the 
bonds shall be fixed by agreement between the participating Govern- 
ment and the borrower of the bonds ; they need not be the same as 
the maturity and the rate of interest of the bonds themselves. 

16. When making application to his Government lor a loan 
of these bonds, the importer must furnish proof that he has 
previously obtained from the International Commission express 
permission to enter into the transaction for which the bonds are to 
be given as collateral. 

17. Each bond, before it is banded over by the participating 
Government to the importer, shall be countersigned by'the Commi- 
ssion in proof of registration. 

18. Having obtained the consent of the Commission, and 
received from them the countersigned bonds, the importer will 
pledge these bonds to the exporter in a ioreign country for the 
period of the transaction. 

19. The exporter will return to him on their due date the 
coupons of the pledged bonds, and the bonds themselves on the 
completion of the transaction. 

20. On receipt of the coupons and the bonds respectively, 
the importer will return them to his Government. 

21. Bonds returned to the participating Government shall be 
cancelled, and may subsequently be replaced by other bonds, 
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either in the same or in a different currency, up to an equivalent 
amount. 

22. The exporter, or if he has pledged the bonds, the insti- 
tution with which he has repledged them, acting on his behalf, 
Would be free, in the event of the importer not fulfilling the terms 
of his contract, to hold until maturity the bonds given as collateral 
by the importer, or to sell them in accordance with the custom in 
his country in the case of default. 

23. In the second alternative an option of repurchasing the 
bonds direct must first be given for a short period to the Govern- 
ment which issued them. 

24. If a sale is resorted to and results in a surplus beyond 
what is necessary to cover the claims of the exporter upon the 
importer, the exporter shall be held accountable for that surplus 
to the Ooveriiment which issues the bonds. 

26. The revenues from the assigned assets shall be applied 
as follows to the service of the bonds. 

26. Out of these revenues the Commission or the participating 
Government, as the case may be, shall purchase foreign currencies 
sufficient to meet at their due date the coupons on all bonds at 
any time outstanding in the different foreign currencies. 

27. In addition, they shall establish abroad in the appropriate 
currencies a sinking fund calculated to redeem at maturity 10 
percent of the bonds outstanding in each of the different countries. 

28. Further, in addition to the amounts provided for payment 
of coupons and for the endowment of the sinking fund, they shall 
establish out of the assigned revenues a special reserve in one or 
more foreign currencies for the redemption of bonds sold in accor- 
dance with paragraph 22. 

29. The , amount to be set aside for the special reserve shall 
in each ease be determined by the Commission. 

30. Any surplus remaining at the end of each year after the 
provision of these services shall be at the free disposal of the 
participating Government. 

31. A participating Government, shall have the right to offer 
its own bonds as collateral for credits obtained for the purpose of 
importations on GoveTument account. The ^ revious assent of the 
Commission will in these cases also be required for the particular 
importations desired by the participating Government, 

32. If a participating Government, which has been in control 
of its assigned revenues should fail to fulfil its obligations, the ex- 
porter concerned will notify the Commission and the Commission 
will apply to the Council of the League of Nations for the transfer 
of the management of the assigned revenues to the Commission. 
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33. The donMot of f^o Commiseion is necessary vivmever 
bonds seonred on the assigned assets are given as collatenli and 
shall, as a rule, be accorded only for the import of raw materials 
and primary neoessities. 

34. The Commissioiv may, however, at its discretion, sanetion 
in advance the importation of specified quantities of such goodsk 

36. Even in the case of im[K>rt8 under such a general sanction, 
a notification of the particular translation must be registered with 
the Commission. 

36. The assent of the Commiseion must also be obtained in 
every case to the term of the credit which it is proposed to open. 



Tile Murray Report 

The following h the report of Mr. A. B. Mumjr, C. B. £. 
repreeenhetive of the employers of factory labour io India at the 
Washk^ton Intematfenid LalMur Conference, 1920 : — 

At a meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association hdd in 
Calcutta on 6th September, I bad an opportunity of ascertaining 
generally the views of the members of that Association regarding, 
the hours of work and conditions of factory labour in the Bengal 
jute mills. On the morning of 15th September, too, 1 attended an 
informal meeting of the Committee of the Mill Owners’ Association 
at Bombay and had a short discussion regarding the hours and condi- 
tion of factory labour in the Bombay cotton mills. Apart from 
these two meetings 1 had no opportunity of formally ascertaining the 
views of employers of labour in India. It was not until 1 was 
sailing from Bombay on the 15th September that 1 received copies 
of the Organizing Committee’s letter and questionnaire and relative 
papers. On my arrival in London on 6th October, I received at 
the India Office copies of the three reports prepared by the Organis- 
ing Committee for the International Labour Conference, which had 
been published in August. These reports analysed and summarised 
the materials contained in the replies to the questionnaire received 
from different Governments, and in them the Committee presented, 
as a result of their examination of the materials, certain conclusions 
and recommendations in the shape of draft conventions as a basis 
for the discussion by the Conference of the several subjects on the 
Agenda. The first three reports deal respectively with — (1) The 
eight hours day or 48 hours week, (2) Unemployment, (3) The 
employment of women and children, and the Berne Conventions 
of 1906: but they contain nothing about India or Japan except 
provisional suggestion of the Organizing Committee that these and 
similar countries might be able to accept certain alternatives to 
the conventions drafted for the other countries of the world. These 
notifications will bo dealt with later and 1 merely refer to them 
at this stage to show that the Organizing Committee felt themselves 
justified in making suggestions to meet India’s special circumstances 
without having before them materials on which to form opinions of 
any value. 

Before 1 left India, the Government of India had drawn the 
attention of the local Governments to certain paragraphs in 
Indian Industrial Commissioa’s Beport and had invited the f^inion 
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of the local Governments whether, taking into account the present 
position of Indian mills and mill operatives, they think tiiat the 
hours of labour should be shortened, and if so, to what extent, lor 
what classes of labour and by what stages, if any, and also whether 
there are other points in the existing factory law requiring amend- 
ment. On receipt of replies the Government of India were to 
consider what further actions should be taken ; whether, for instance, 
it would be necessary to appoint a Committee of Enquiry, or 
whether the opinions received would warrant the framing of legis- 
lation, either with or without further discussion with local Govern- 
ments. When I sailed, the Government of India could not have 
received replies, from all local Governments, to their request for ex- 
pressions of opinion as to shortening the hours of labour ; far in less 
have had time to consider carefully such an important question in all 
its bearings as affecting Indian labour and Indian industries. I was, 
therefore, surprised to learn, in the course of informal discussions with 
the Indian Government delegates when crossing the Atlantic, that they 
were prepared to agree, on behalf of the Government of India, to the 
principle of a sixty hours week. On the face of the Government of 
India’s replies to the questionnaire and relative explanatory Memo- 
randum on Indian labour conditions, there is nothing to indicate why 
the Government of India should commit themselves to a precise 
reduction of working hours. In discussions with the Indian Govern- 
ment and Workers’ Delegates, I urged that the enquiries instituted 
by the Government of India should be completed, and all the facts 
taken into consideration before agreeing to any particular amend- 
ment of the existing Factory Act. This seemed to me the correct 
attitude for the Indian Delegation to take up at the Conference, but 
unfortunately 1 was unable to carry my fellow delegates with me on 
this point, and we, therefore, arrived at Washington on 27th October 
1919, holding divided opinions on what the Organizing Committee 
described as the most important sidbject on the agenda for the con- 
sideration of the Conference. 

The recommendations of the Committee as regards India are 
incorporated in Article 10 of the Draft Convention adopted by the 
Conference which reads as follows : — 

In British India the principle of a sixty hours week shall be 
adopted for all workers in the industries at present covered by the 
factory acts administered by the Government of India, in mines 
and in such branches of railway work a£, i.ltall be specified for this 
purpose by the competent authority. Any modification of this 
limitation made by the competent aumority shall be subject to the 
provisions of Articles 6 and 7 of this Convention. In other respects 
the provisions of this Convention shall not apply to India, but 
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further provieious limiting the hours of work in India shall be 
considered at a future meeting of the General Conference. 

Under the existing Indian factory laws, adult males may work 
twelve hours per day in Indian textile industries, women 11 hours, 
and children (between the ages of 9 and 14) 6 hours. If the draft 
Convention is ratified by the Indian Legislature, the eSFeot of the 
foregoing article will be to limit the hours of work in Indian indus- 
tries to 60 per week for both men and women. It will be observed 
that Article 10 applies to mines as well as ^ther industries. The 
limitation of hours of work of adults in mines will, if adopted, 
form a new departure in Indian mining legislation and this question 
will require careful consideration by those interested. Indeed, the 
Committee recommended that the Government of India should be 
asked to consider the possibility of limiting the hours of underground 
work in mines to 54 in the week. They also recommended that 
the Government of India should be asked to consider the possibility 
of adopting modified definition of “Factory,” which would reduce 
the number of workers required to bring a factory under the scope 
of the Act. Under the existing Indian factory laws, this number 
is fixed at 50 although in certain cases, it ay be, and has been, 
reduced to 20. 

Mr. Joshi, the Worker’s Delegate from India, gave notice of 
a motion to add to the proposed Convention concerning India. — 

1. The word “Factory” in the Convention to be applied to 
India should mean, “any industry worked with steam, water or 
any other mechanical power or electrical power and employing not 
less than ten persons.” 

(2) The hours of work for women emj^oyed in factories shall 
not exceed 54 a week. 

(3) Children under 14 shall not be employed for more than 30 
hours a week. 

Those particular proposals had all been fully discussed in the 
Committee and were brought up in the Central Conference by Mr. 
Joshi in the hope that he might be successful in getting them adopted 
there. On the second last day of the Conference, however, Mr. 
Joshi withdrew bis proposed Amendment in order to save time, and 
contented himself by putting in a written statement which appears 
in the Provisional Record of the 20th day of the Conference. He 
closes that statement by saying that be postpones consideration of 
the question mentioned in his amendment to the next year’s 
meeting of the Conference in the strong hope that they will then 
receive very sympathetic consideration. The Committee’s Report 
regarding India and the other countries, except Japan, was adopted 
by the Conference by a vote of 67 to I, the dissenting vote being 
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that of the Workers Delegate from Belgium, Iifr. Martens,' who is 
one of the Vioe'F^esidents of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

In addition to ^e Draft Convention limiting the hours of work 
in industrial undeitakiugs to eight in the day and fourty-eight in 
the week, two resolutions were paeaed by the Main Committee on 
the Hours of Work. One had reference to work of re-constmotion 
in devastated areas which, it was agreed, justified special considera- 
tion. The other was in the following terms ; 

The provisions of this Convention shall not interfere with any 
better conditions already in operation, or agreed upon, for all or ' 
part of the workers of any country ; neither shall they interfere with' 
any negotiations now proceeding in which the workers are askhig 
for better conditions than the convention provides, 

Both resolutions were adopted unanimously at the plenary 
sitting of the Conference on 25th November. Another resolution 
of impoitance was proposed by the Worker’s Delegates from France 
and Italy and was ultimately carried unanimously on the second last 
day of the Conference in the following form : — 

The Conference hopes that in no case should the wages of 
workmen be reduced simply by reason of the introduction of the 
S’hours day, and the 48-hour8 week, in order that the conditions 
which exist in certain industries and which the present Convention 
allows to continue may not be aggravated by the imposition of 
lower wages on the workers. 

If ratified by the Indian Government, the effect of article 3 will 
be to raise the ago limit of children from 9 to 12 years, to widen 
the existing definition of a factory and to bring mining and the 
transport and handling of goods within the scope of factory legis- 
lation in India. 



India in Parlicunent 

1920 




India in Parliament, 1920 

The House of Commons ,fir8t met in 1920 on Feb. 10th. In the 
ft^lowing pages are given some of the more important interpellations 
of the year on Indian affairs, excepting military, pension and cognate 
matters of a technical nature. The outstanding features of the debates 
relate to the 1919 affairs of the Punjab under that arch-enemy of 
India, Michael O’Dwyer, and the Buies framed under the now Reform 
Act — the former by far the roost stormy that has ever taken place 
since a very long time in Parliament. 

The first report of the Punjab Guvernment on the riots (rebel- 
lion, according to it) was submitted to the Government of India on 
October 11th, 1919, — six months after the tragic massacres ! This 
report was kept a secret till it was issued as a White Paper on 
January SOtb. 1920. On December 16th 1919, Mr. Montagu stated' 
in reply to a question in the House that he was not then fully in 
possession of the facts relating to the Pupjab Massacre (see Register 
1920, Part II. p. 381) and implored the House to suspend judgment 
till the Report of the Hunter Committee then sitting in India 
was put. 

But meanwhile the Punjab Government’s admittedly one-sided 
report was issued on tbe eve of the meeting of Parliament, and the 
reason is obvious ; for the intention was to Influence public mind in 
favour of the Punjab officials. In answering a question on this 
subject on February 10th. Mr. Bonar Law described the report as 
merely "a narrative of events’’ when it was in fact a strong case deli- 
berately prepared in its own favour by O’Dwyer’s Government. In 
reply to another question, however, be said, “until tbe Committee 
uow sitting in India under Lord Hunter to enquire into the distur- 
bances bad reported to the Government of India, and the Government 
of India have expressed their views to the Secretary of State, it 
would obviously be improper to take any action’’, though it was 
thought quite proper' to publish and make own the facts abroitly 
marshalled by the Punjab Government. 

All this in the House of Commons. In the Lords, tbe Syden- 
ham gang Was not inactive. 

On. Feb. 25th. 1920 Lord Sydenbam asked tbe following 
question ; — 

Lord Sydenham My Lords, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India (Lord Sinha) whether the Secretary of State has been 
informed that — 

.63 
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1. Amon^ tbe inflammatory notioei ported at dfi 

April 13th last was one suggesting to the m<^ that there vdre 
can women at the rallying post who should be outraged^ ; > : 

2« The necessity for proclaiming martial law at Lyklipur 
been denied, ^ ' v 

3. Daring the week ending January 17th lasti all Sutop^ns 
were directed not to enter Dolbi» the capital city of Iudta» for fottr 
d;iys, in consequence of celebrations attending the release froth ihtem^ 
niout of Mahomed Ali and Shaukat AH. 

4. Indian witnesses before the Hunter Commission, who gave 
evidence not in accordance with the views of the National CongrOss, 
have been cruelly persecuted and boycotted. 

5. Public buildings, such as schools, have been permitted to 
he used for political meetings organised by the party which has 
doiuaiided the recall of the Viceroy. 

Viscount Sandhurst ; — My Lords, 1 hope that my tioble Friend 
will allow me to answer the questions in the absence of the Under 
Secretary of State, who is in India. The Secretary of State for India 
is aware that a notice suggesting the dishonouring of English women 
was found posted up at Lyallpur, He is also aware that the necessity 
for proclaiming martial law in any Punjab district; has been widely 
questioned in India. This indeed is one of the main subjects of 
inquiry by the Hunter Committee. On the third, fourth, and fifth 
points the Secretary of State is informed as follows: Europeans 
generally avoided Delhi city at the period in question, but no prohi- 
bitory orders were issued to civilians and, in fact, the Chief Commi- 
ssioiier reports that cerrain Europeans were assisted through the 
crowd by volunteers on the day of the Ali brother's reception. Orders 
were, however, issued to the troops, British and Indian, by the 
Oeueral Otficer Commanding Delhi Brigade, placing Delhi city out 
of bounds from January 14 to l8 inclusive. The object Was to avoid 
IJOi^sible coliisioJis between the troops and the mob. This, coui^se' 
has frequently been adopted on occasion of festivals. The Govern- 
ment have had reports that Sir Umar Hayat Khan and other pro- 
Govornment witnesses before the Hunter Committee have been 
accorded hostile receptions. Reports have also been received that 
Indians considered to be pro-Governmeiit are subject to social perse- 
cution and boycott. No reports have been received that meetings oif 
the nature referred to have been held in schools. The foundation 
uf the rumour is probably doe the that school boys often take 
prominent part in meetings of the extremist party and are 
employed as volunteers in public demonstrations. It may be 
that agitation lot the recall of the Viceroy is very little in evidence 
at present. 
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was submitted ItO' the Govt of India on 
‘Mii^ Sthr 1920^ it arw forwarded by thidi Govt, to the Secretary 
of Sta^ od May drd and was issued to the public in . June, together 
with faamus dei^tateh . of tbe Secretary of State. Then came 

aattsealang fusilla^ of questions iu the Commons inspired by a 
•igfipi^^dyir of Dyerism given on page 460, et teq., and then that 
bfetorie deb«^ ia Parliament on July 8th 1920. 

- ’ ' Regswclutg tiie Debaito on Anmtsar and General Oyer, the 
foUgwing critical account given by a 'Student of Politics’ and pub- 
lished in the I^iondon Times is worth reproducing. — 

“When tbe Secretary for India rose to-day to speak on General 
Dyer's conduct at A.mritsar, the benches were more crowded than 
they have been for a year, except in some of the Russian debates. 
Before a word vi^s said, one could feel the air beating with 
excitement. 

*^Mr. Montagu is a sincere man and a genuine Liberal, but he 
does not know the House of Commons. His opening speech was bad 
advocacy, and one could see bis critics growing more and more 
irritated with each senteuce. He acknowledged the services of 
Genersl Dyer, but said his principles were wrong when he declar- 
ed that his intention was to read Indians at large a “moral lesson” — 
that was terrorism. His compulsory salaaming and bis “all fours” 
order were racial humiliation. His setting up of the whipping 
triangles was the policy of frightfnlness. These things were incon- 
sistent with our policy in India. If you justified General Dyer, it 
meant that we ruled India by the sword ; and the end of that 
policy would be that our rule iu India would stink iu tbe nostrils 
alike of our own democracy and of (he Indian people, and that 
the two would combine to close it. You must choose between the 
policy of force and the policy of pari nei ship. You could not mix 
the two, voting for partnership one year .'ind for force the next. As 
Mr. Montagu developed this argument the House became more and 
more restive. When he went on to say that there was a theorj' 
abroad that ua Indian was tolerable only so long as he obeyed orders, 
interruptions swelled into a prolonged roar of anger. Be persisted 
courageously and lowered the horns of his dilemma more menacingly 
“Choose, choose,” be said, “between race ascendancy and partner- 
ship, and on your choice will depend the continuance of tbe British 
Empire.” 

“The House was. now thoroughly angry. It had not expected 
this sort of speech. It was bad advocacy in two ways. It was loo 
passionate, and' the malcontents were irritated by its sharp logical 
dilemmas. Secondly, the English mind does not work in that way. 
. Wc arc the most daring political genCraliser in tbe world, but it 
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is our way in politics, as in science, to proceed inductively from the 
particular to the and not from the general to the particular, 

“The House would have welcomed the principles of Mr, Montagu, 
which were not merely sound, but noble, if he had led up to them 
by an accumulation of instances. But between our inductive English 
method of political argument and this deductive argument from 
sharply opposed logical propositions, there is an interval of 2,000 
years, and iiO deg. of longitude. East and West, be they produced 
over 80 far, will never meet, and Mr. Montagu, patriotic and sincere 
English Liberal as ho is, is also a Jew, and in excitement has the men- 
tal idiom of the East. That was the fault of a speeich which in logical 
idea was a singularly pure and brilliant expression of Liberal doctrine. 

“A more violent contrast than that between the speech of Mr, 
Montagu and that of Sir Edward Carson who followed, it would be 
impossible to conceive. There was not a general idea in Sir Edward 
Carson’s s])eech, unless we regard his passion for justice to the 
individual as a gerieral idea. “We cannot try him, but we have a 
right to insist tliat lie should have a fair trial.” For the rest, his 
speech was an api^eiil to prejudice. To break a man without fair 
trial, was un-English ; you must trust the man on the spot. Even if 
there had been an error of judgment, ought he alone to hear the 
consequences 1 His strongest point was that the punishment was 
not immediate, but was delayed. How^ unfair for armchair politi- 
ciaris in Downing street to pas.s these judgments on men who had 
these frightfully dittioult ])ractical pioblems, not of their own making, 
to solve. You must encourage your agents by your support if they do 
the onset. Perhaps General Dyer had saved India. The substance 
of the speech was extraordinarily poor ; the manner was impressive, 
and the advocacy perfect. 

“Mr. Churchill, who followed, was amazingly skilful, and turned 
the House (or so it seemed) completely rouhd. He began, so halting- 
ly as to get iho y ationi ear of the llouso. He avoided at first ex* 
pressing an opinion on the merils and entered on an elaborate, not 
to say, dry discourse on the law of master and servant in the Army, 
ile defined the three degrees of dissatisfactioii with the conduct of 
an officer in the Army. General Dyer s retirement on half-pay was 
the mildest of the three punishraenls, and you could not say he had 
been treated unfairly unless you were also prepared to insist on a 
s}njoiaI trial for the hundreds of officers who had been treated so 
during and since the war. Ho met the argument that General Dyer’s 
conduct had been coridoned by bis superiors by making it clear that 
but for that he would ba^e been sul>jected to severe punishment. 

“Having thus mot the suspicion that there was something 
especially vindictive in the treatment of-General Dyer, Mr. Churchill 
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began to deal with the merits of the ease. He admitted the diffi- 
culties that confronted an officer in dealing with civil disturb- 
ances* Still there were certain elementary testa. Was the crowd 
wiUi which he had to deal attacking or threatening to attack 1 Was 
. it armed ? At Amritsar the answer to both the questions was in the 
negative. He then went on to describe the slaughter We bad a 
picture of the crowd masssed in a narrow space, rushing wildly from 
centre to the corners and back again, as the guns were turned to this 
direction or that. The feeling of pity grew dominant as the picture 
became more vivid. 

“Mr. Asquith followed with a criticism of Sir Edward Carson's 
speech. He complained that he had not addressed himself to the 
merits of the case. To ask the House of Commons to reverse the 
decision that had been taken was to condone one of the worst 
outrages in our history. 

“After that the debate flagged. Mr. Spoor for the Labour Party 
developed that General Dyer was typical of an Anglo Indian spirit 
which was not only illiberal and tyrannical, but was undermining 
the foundations of our rule. 

“Feeling was again very high when Mr. Bonar Law rose to wind 
up the debate. He laboured to show that he understood all the 
difficulties of General Dyer's position, but hardly succeeded in 
soothing the anger of the malcontents. He seemed less successful 
usually in gauging the moods of the House, and in managing them. 

“The Labour amendment to reduce the India Office Vote by 
.£100 was lost by 247 votes to 37 ; and Sir Edward Carson's amend- 
ment, also for a redaction of the vote, by 230 votes to 129." 

“General Dyer listened to the debate from a seat under the 
gallery. The following Indian Princes were in the Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery ; The Maharaja of Jhallawar, the Maharaja of 
Kapurthalla, the Tikka Saheb of Eapurthala, the Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar, the Yuvaraja of Mysore, the Maharaja of Alwar, and the Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar.” 


The Lord’s Debate 

The Debate in the Lords on Lord Finlay's Motion “to deplore 
the conduct of the case of General Dyer as unjust and as establishing 
a precedent dangerous to the preservation of order in the face of 
rebellion" lasted for two days and was lively in the extreme. It 
had all the aocompanimentc of a great occasion. For once the Peers 
of the realm found means to leave their shady career and congregate 
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to assert a pnodide on which lay the foundation of tbeir de^iiit 
ezistanoe. More than 200 of their Lordships, most of- them as 
iunooent of that pampered chamber as of India, attend^ «ad a fviy 
“distingaished” gathering of Peeresses and ‘faahionaUh’ sodiity- 
women, reeking capitalists and other friends and admieen of the 
“Hero of the Puqjab”, lent an imposing air to the assembly. The 
Qaekwar of Baroda, the Maharani, and other Indian PtUMMS.ahd 
noblemen also attended. 

Lord Finlay had been well briefed for his job. He stnelc to 
the case of General Dyer throughout, without any concern for the 
graver issues involved for the people of India or a word of sympathy 
for the innocent victims of the massacre. He condemned l^e 
partisanship which the Indian members of the Hunter Committee 
had displayed and depicted the disadvantages under which the 
accused officer laboured. 

Lord Sinha, apologetic in his tone and manner, was more placid 
and restrained. Perhaps the atmosphere of the House was too 
strong for him and he thought it wiser to leave the more unqualified 
denunciations to those who could speak with cabinet authority. He 
went out of his way to condemn the activities of Mr. Gandhi, which 
was altogether uncalled for, especially in relation to the new move- 
ment of Non-Co-operation. It was a calm well reasoned speech. 

The Lord Chancellor mercilessly denunciated the cruel acts of 
General Dyer. He did this certainly in unqualified language such as 
one does not often hear from such lofty quarters ; but be also showed 
that he was not unaware of the deeper issues that were 'at stake and 
of the fundamental principles that there were! involved. In words 
that were worthy of the high office which ho holds. Lord Birkenhead 
asserted the right of Indians to equal treatment with other citizens 
of the empire, and he warned their Lordships of the harm they would 
be doing in India if they passed thf resolution. 

The case for the Government of India was stated by Lord 
Meston. His business was to justify the policy of finding a "Ti a fft - 
goat for others (himself included). He was the only speaker who 
thought it necessary to defend the action of the Viceroy. 

Lord Curzou declared his distrust of the theory, that General 
Dyer saved the Punjab by his exertions, and he altogether denied 
that he saved India by example. Were the principles upon which 
General Dyer acted approved, said his Lornship, we should lower 
our reputation in India, lower our own standards of justice and 
humanity, and debase the currecy of our national honour. The 
House beard him throughout with breathless interest,, but 
scarcely a sign of approval. The motion was adopted hy 
to fifi— a direct defeat of the Government 1 
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, OmStif , Oim Hhe Seoretaiy iox India what insirdo^ 

'kny, faavi^ bean sent by him to. the Gowmmont of India o!r 
^ ^8 Ooverndt of hfadras with regard to the homing of the 

fraiieldBe rules governing the representation <d noO'Brahnnns in 
^h(^.|irpTii]oe of Madras ] and whether an agreement has been reached 
liy.^^e Government of India with regard to the method and amount 
' of i^fetontation to be given to the non-Brahmins in Madras ? 

' f^resident of the Board of Education (Mr. Herbert Fisher) : 

My hon. friend has sent no instructions either to the (^vern- 
meiit of India or the Governor of Madras, beyond requesting them, 
to carry out as speedily as possible (along with other reoommenda- 
|iOos) the recommendation of the Joint Secleci Committee contained 
in paragraph (e) of their Beport under the heading “Clause 7", 
and explaining to the Governor of Madras that in recommending 
provision for non-Brahmins of “separate representation by means 
of reservation of seats” the Committee did not intend to recommend 
the setting up of separate electorates consisting only of non>Brah> 
mins. The Viceroy reported on January 26t.h that Lord Willing- 
don was hopeful of a speedy settlement of the matter. I am not 
aware whether a settlement has actually been reached. 

Mr. Ormhy-Gore : Is the right hon. gentleman not aware 
that the Joint Committee expressly suggested that the matter 
should not be left to the Governor of Madras but dealt with by 
the Government of India on its own initiative and that a great 
deal of unrest has been caused in Madras by the interveution of 
the^i^vernor of Madras in the very delicate uegotiationsl 

8ir J. 1}, Beet : Who would properly intervene, or more properly 
intervene, than the Governor of Madrasi 

Mr. Either ; I think it is quite obvious that the Governor of 
Madras is the proper person. 

Sir J. D. Bees asked what progress had been made by the 
Committee on .financial relations which is considering the question 
of provincial contributions to the Government of India in view of 
the eventual equalisation in incidence of such contributions 1 

Mr. JHsher : The work of the Committee is barely begun, and 
no report of its progress has yeat been received. (See P. HI, p. 49). 

HOUSE OF UOMMOES—Feb. fiSth 1980 
Strfices at Bombay. 

(/olonel ITsdptmxxI asked the Secretary of State for India wfaathm 
the fimubay mill-strikers were fired on in January of t^ year ; and 
liosr nimoy 'naaaidtles rosaltad among the Indian .pc^lOtionl 

the PreAdent nf #8 Board qf FdhcafiM (Mr. Herbert ; 
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I am informed that before a settlement of the irtriiceVas reiaobed, 
the mob attacked a picket of militikry pbHee aocompained by a 
magistrate, the magistrate and others of. the party being^g%ll>9k 
stones. On the cro«rd being ordered to disperse 
defiant attitude ; threats of firing had no effect on the.moVaw^^^^^ 
magistrate gave orders to disperse it by force. The setjaant aitd one 
private fired one round each, killing one rioter and seriously, injjan^ 
another. Subsequently, when as the result of the 6overnor’;%,]^.64i|^;; 
tion, conoesstons were made to the stikers and preparations ^db' to 
start work at four or five mills, determined efforts to prevo^^ ,%is 
were made. At one mill large crowds stoned the military posts^ 
forcibly entered the mill compound and stoned the cashier giiid, ftwQ 
sepoys. A few rounds were fired, one mill hand being wpundod in 
the thigh. The Governor of Bombay has brought to my notice the 
admirable conduct during these disturbances of the military and 
police, who were on duty continuously for nearly a month and were 
constantly engaged in minor conflicts with tht mob. 1 fbel^aurls 
that the House will agree that Sir George Lloyd was justified 
in this opinion. 

Legal Proceedings Against Ministers. 

Colonel Yate asked whether the exclusion of Ministers from b^ng 
sued in the High Courts in India, as provided for in the 6bV6i*(iment 
of' India Act, will have the effect of differentiating the constitution 
of India from that of all the Dominions and of this country, and of 
denying to the peoples of India any means of redress in the case 
of illegal proceedings by Ministers. 

Mr, Fisher : 1 understand that my hon. and gallant friet^ is 
referring to the Amendment made by means of part II of the Setiiud 
Schedule to the Govornniont of India Act, 1919, whereby ministers 
appointed under that Act are brought within the scope of Section 
no of the Government of India Act, 191516. The Amendment 
referred to has no effect at all in five of the major provinces in^ India. 
In three provinces it has the effect of placing Ministers in the same 
legal position as that occupied by Governors and Lieut-GovefncaiS of 
provinces and members of their Executive Councils. To a limited 
extent no doubt the position of Ministers in India will in thi^ respect 
be different from that of Ministers in the Domipipus, but^it tnpst 
be remembered that Ministers in India are not in all res|pectsioD 
the satue footing as Ministers in the Dominions. It nQt!^t|U^e 
that the Amendment will have the effect of denying to t^p pbo^^^ 
of India all means of redress in the case of illegal ^rpoeedn^gs^ by 
Ministeifs.^^ Proceedings may be taken against. RUmstora^pp^ 
‘othev prdvisioAsof the Act. The proviaienB of the seet^aiu 
. |nay be repealed or amended at any time by the Indian L^»^ture. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS— JOth March 1920 
Metopotamli (Army of Occupation) 

Cohn^ tredgimd asked how much of the cost, if any, of the 
Army of Occupation and the civil administration in Mesopotamia 
falls directly or indirectly upon the Exchequer of India 1 

Mr, Fisher: No part of the cost of the civil administration of 
Mesopotamia falls upon the India Exchequer* The Same is row 
the case as regards the Army of Occupation. During the War the 
ordinary {but not the extraordinary) charges of the troops despatched 
from India for service in Mesopotamia and other theatres of War were 
borne by Indian revenues under the Parliamentary fiesolutJous of 
16tb September and 26th November 1914. No contribution is 
now being made by India towards the.cost of the troops overseas. 

Military Affairs (Commission of Inquiry) 

Mr, Sjioor asked the Secretary for India if he will state 
how far the Committee or Commission enquiring into Indian 
military affairs has been able to proceed with that enquiry and 
how soon the Eeiwrt will be forthcoming ; whether he will state if 
the deliberations of that body are being carried on undeir’ the pre- 
sidency or acting chairmanship of Sir Michael O^Dwyer, the ex- 
Jiieutenant-(4overnor of the Punjab, whose administration of that 
Province during the spring of last year came under examination 
by the Hunter Committee and has been the subject of eoutroversy 
both here and in India; and, if he is so acting, whether be will 
consider the advisability of relieving him of that position until his 
administration of the Purjjab, which supplies a considerable 
percentage of the recurits for the Indian army has been cleared ^ 

Mr, Fisher: The Committee will shortly complete their 
inquiries in India, but no estimate can be given of the date 
when their Report will be issued. Sir Machael O’Owyer is acting 
chairman of the committee. The Secretary of State sees no reason 
for relieving him of the position. His administration of the Punjab 
has no bearing on the matters under discussion by the Committee. 

Industrial Workers (Wages) 

Mr. Jhon Davison asked the present rates of wages paid 
to Indian workers in the principal industries; and whether itis the 
intention of the Governmeht to take steps to ensure an early 
approximation of IUfKafi industrial conditions to British standards'! 

Mr, Fisher: Aa^in eerveral cases, increases have recently been 
granted 1 have no exact information as to the present rates of 
wages in the various industries in India, but 1 will enquire. The 
settled policy of the Government of India^ wbioh has the full 
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api'TOval ol my right hon. Friend, ie to improve as rapidly, the 
co» diiiaii of Indian workers, but in a country like India British 
standards cannot in all cases be adopted. This, as the hon. 
Member is aware, is recognised in Article 406 of the Treaty of 
Peace, which lays down that in framing Draft Convention^ end 
P;!CMjnimeijdatioiis for general adoption, the International Labour 
(Jonhiience shall suggest modifications to meet the case of those 
countries in which, to (jUGfe the words of the Treaty, “clithatic 
cofidiiions, imperfect development of industrial organisatiokl or 
otlu r special circumstances, make the industrial coiiditiotiB subs- 
tantially ditferont.” . , 

Umi, Commxmhr Kenmrfhp: Can the right hon. Getitlukian 
say whether it is the intention of the Government of Indifk to 
retain power over Ijiibour legislation and to introduce any system 
of legal rniiiimam wage in India as has been suggested ? 

Hr, J, JJ, Rear. Can the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
the apfiruximaiioti to the British standard will include the compulsory 
adoption ol Ki glish clothing, food and housing, and if so, who 
will [)‘iy for the mutiny tvhich must result ? 

' It is oluious that there must be great differences 

hotwcon economic legislation in India and in England. The 
diiforences must ]>e adjusted to the economic circumstances in the 
two countries. The whole matter of the economic legislation 
suitable to Indian conditions is under the consideration of the 
Government of India. 

t'oJonrl iredgirood : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that at 
present there are (JO, 000 mill workers out in Bombay, striking for 
higher wages, and may wo understand that the cause of these 
stnkijig mill- workers is being siippoited by Sir George Lloyd and 
the Government against the employers, with a view to securing a 
w;igo more conipafahie with that paid in other countries ? 

Mr. IL’ilamd : IJiider the Government of India Act, are they 
not cai>iihl« of dealitig with those cases in India '! 

Fl iur \ Sir George Lloyd has already intervened in an 
important labour dispute in Bombay and his intervention has been 
eJcc ivy in seeming a settlement, and 1 have no reason to suppose 
that his intervention in any later dispute will be loss successful than 
in the }>ast. 

CoU^mI IVcdgtvond ; Is the right hon. Gentleman not aware that 
th(iv<^ is a dispute on now and that 60,000 men are out in Bombay ? 

Burma Rice Trade 

Mr. Talbot asked the Secretary for India whether he is now 
in^Jic position to make a statement respecting . the exoessiye price 
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.by the Govenimeiit of India for rice exported to Ceylon and 
eertyti other British Dominions ? 

jifr. ; As the reply is somewhat long I propose, by the 

pen^ssion of my Hon. Friend to circulate it in the Ofiicial Report : 

fm FOLLOWING 18 THE REPLY REFERRED TO 

The* object which the Government of India had in vew in assu- 
ming control over the Burma rice trade was to enable consumers in 
India and Burma to obtain a stable food at a reasonable price and 
to supplement the seriously depleted stocks in India. As this neces- 
sarily involves a limitation of the profits of producers, the Govern- 
ment of India are under an obiligation to obtain a fair market price 
for the exportable surplus and to restore the profits to the producers. 
But although the world shortage of rice, caused by the failure of the 
Siam crop and a short Burma crop, would have enabled exceedingly 
high prices to have been obtained, the moderate minimum export 
price of about Rs. 15 per cwt. f. o. b. Rangoon has been fixed 
against a cost price of R3.9 at which India is supplied. This export 
price is very considerably less than the world price, which but for 
the control, British Possessions would have been compelleri to pay. 
Further-p-and perhaps more important — practically the whole of i he 
exportable surplus has been reserved for British Possessions. This 
surplus, unfortunately, is insufficient to moot all demands, but is 
beiiig distributed as fairly as possible. Had this control not been 
established it is reasonably certain that the Colonies would not only 
have been forced to pay a much higher price, but would have been 
unable to obtain the quantities allotted to them under the scheme. 

Last week the Viceroy received a deputation front CJeylon which 
represented the. serious condition of alfairs in the island caused by the 
high price of rice. Lord Chelmsford, while sympathising with the 
deputation, emphatically repudiated the anggesHon that the Govern- 
ment of India were in any way responsible for the rise in tht' v*rice 
of rice in the world’s markets, and pointed out, as explained al'ovo, 
that the control w^hich had been estahlinhed enable Ceylon to ob'^nin 
her requirements at much below world prices. In the nird t -r of 
allotments also, Ceylon had been treated very favourably, as 'M'A) 0 

tons haid been reserved for the colony. To the complaints i»; bs 
deputation, that no prevous warning had been given, tlie V n or- y 
replied that, so long ago as November last, the Ceylon Food ol- 
ler knew that the control over exports might be removed, and tbe 
Government of Ceylon therefoi'e should have been propai^d for a rise 
in the price of Burma rice to the level of w'orld prices. As regards 
the clftim bf the deputation, that Ceylon should be treated aa 
phft of India, Lord Cluslnistord, while vecogTiising tlie cln^e histovi- 
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oal and ^geographical connection between the two countries, pointed 
out that Ceylon was politicallly and financially independent 
of India, and could not expect to obtain what would in effect 
amount to a large subsidy from India by receiving its supplies 
of rice at less than the price which had been accepted by other 
Colonies without question. But moved by the appeal on beMf 
of the general population, and especially the Indian population} 
and having regard to the fact that Ceylon affords employment 
for the surplus population of Southern India, which might be forced 
to return to India in the event of a food shortage in Oeyldn, he 
agreed to supply 180,000 tons of rice at the fiat rate of Rs. 12 cwt. 
I feel sure that my Hon. Friend will agree that the concession which 
the Viceroy has found it possible to make — involving as it does 
a surrender of over i>l,252,000 — is a substantial one and I trust 
that it will serve to relieve the situation in Ceylon. 

Mr, Gidem Murray : Is the reply satisfactory ? 

Mi\ Fifshrr : It depends upon the point of view from which 
the reply is regarded. 

Mr, Murray : VV^ill a reduction be made in the price that 
is being charged for the rice I 

Mr, Fisher : Yes. 


Indenlurrd Labour CFiji) 

Mr, Fredric Boherts asked the Secretary of State for 
India whethei a deputation of Fiji planters is at present in India : 
whether this deputation is demanding the continuance of inden- 
tured labour in Fiji : and whether Ilis Maiesty's Government 
and the Government of India will make a public denial that there 
is any intention of supplying indentured labour to Fiji, in view 
of the recent iinrcp^- there '! 

Mr, Fidter : The unofficial Fiji Mission now in India is 
certainly not asking for a renewal of indentured la1x>ur} which 
is quite well understood to have been finally stopped. The recent 
unrest in Fizi occurred after the cancellation of all remaining 
indentures. 

Mr. IFilliani Carter asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he will state how many Indians have left India during the last 
10 yeai’S under indenture and how many are at present under in- 
denture, and in what localities. 

Mr. Fisher : In the last 10 years, fi, 101 Indians have left India 
under indenture but none have gone since 1917. I gave the hon. 
and gallant Member for Gateshead, on the 24th February, the latest 
figures as to the number still under iudeuture in the several 
Colonies, 
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Slfik^anil the Militaiy 

il/f. Lunn askejd how many strikes have occurred in India since 
the beginning of this year ; in how many cases were troops called 
out ; on how many occasions have there been AQjriflicts between the 
strikers and the military in which the military nred on the crowd ; 
and what has been the total number of casualties resulting among 
the^ Indian population ? 

' ilfr. Fisher : Information available’at the India Office shows 
that since the beginning of the year, in addition to the widespread 
strikes in the Bombay Presidency, which affected the cotton mills 
and other industries, strikes occurred in the Jamalpur railway work- 
shops, at four Calcutta jute mills, and at Cawnpore. No official 
information has yet been received regarding the more recent strike 
at Jamshedpur. As regards the latter part of the ciuestioii I would 
refer the hon. Member to the replies given on the 25th February 
and the 3rd Match to (luostions asked by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Newcastle under-Lyme and the hon. Meml)er for 
Barnard Castle, 

Mr, IV, Throne : Does the right hou. (Jentlenian not think that 
the economic conditions of the Indians would bo very much bettor if 
they were not compelled to carry on their backs some of the tribe of 
Civil Servants? 

Mr, Lunn asked how many iorn and still workers are at pre- 
sent on strike in Jamshedpur District: and whether an attempt is 
being made to give the strikers’ claims a fair hearing and to arbitrate 
the strike on British lines, in view of the regrettable occurrences at 
Shojapur and elsewhere ? * 

Mr, Fisher : I have received no report from the Government of 
India regarding the strike. 

Colonel Wediiwood \ Will the right hon. (lontlnmaii take stepf^ 
to obtain a report on this strike from i he Goverjimeiit of India ? 

Khilafat Delegation. 

JJieui, Coloiial Jamt, asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Indian Khilafat or Islamic delegation at present visiting 
this country is led by certain Muhammad Ali : whether this Muham- 
mad AH is the sam^ individual who, on account of his revolutionary 
tendencies and' his intimate association with the Committee of 
Union and Progress, was interned on his own responsibility by His 
Highness the Nawab of Kampur and who was subsequently interned 
by the Indian Government, together with his brother Shaukai Ali, 
who had earned a similar reputation at the University of Aligarh ; 
whether the inclusion of a man of such revolutionary tendencies on 
this Islamic delegation is approved by the Government of India arid 
whether he will oonsidor the possible prejudice to the cause of the 
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millioim of loyal Islamic subjects of the Grown of the inclusion of an 
avowed revolutionary on a mission of this kin^*? 

Mr. Fisher ; The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative. ^ regards the second part, the leader of the delega- 
tion is the same individual who was interned by the Govetnment of 
India* With regard to the third and fourth parts of the question, 
the Government of India had no hand in selecting the persoOel of 
the delegation. I can accept no responsibility on this point. 

Lieut, Cohnel James : Is it a fact that members of the delegation 
have been officially received by representatives of the Indian €k)vern- 
ment in this country; does not such reception constitute an act of 
approval of the constitution of the delegation; and is it a fact that 
the Government of India, quite properly, bad no hand in selecting 
the personel of the delegation? 

Mr. Speaker : The hon and gallant Member should hand in his 
question at the Table. 

Colonel Wedgwooil : Is the right hon. Gentleman awate that a 
visit of a Committee of this kind is of the utmost advantage to the 
relations between ourselves and the Muhammadans in India; and 
is he also aware that it can only be of advantage to this Empire for 
men like Muhammad Ali to come here? 

Mr. Speaker : The hon. and gallant Gentleman must follow the 
example of the hon. and gallant Member and hand in his question. 

TIte followimj Questions appeared on the Order Paper for nonroral 
answers : 

Colmiel Wedgwood asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (1) whether Indian soldiers who served in the 
campaign against the Germans in East Africa are receiving grants 
of land from the East African local Governments in the same way 
as the British soldiers of European descent ; if not, whether His 
Majesty's Govenmont will instruct the East African authorities 
to do so, in view of the resentment which is caused among the 
Indians by the differential treatment of British white troops and 
Indian soldiers who fought side by side in the same campaign ; (2) 
whether he is aware that resentment is caused among the Indians 
in East Africa by the omission on the part of the Government of 
East Africa to appoint any Indian member on the BritisTi East 
Africa Economic Commission and by those parts of the Commission's 
Beport which affect the Indian community ; and whether His 
Majesty's Government will consider the advisability of appointing 
another Commission with at least one Indian member to rafeguard 
the interests of the Indians in East Africa ? 

lAnet.-Columl Amerg: I will answer these four questions 
together. The matters dealt with the hoti. and gallant Member’s 
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four questioua, including that addressed to the Secretary of State for 
India, are included in the Besolutions adopted by the Easter Africa 
Indian National Congress in the November last. {See Register 1920.) 
These Besolutions, and the position of Indians generally in East 
Africa, will be discussed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on arrival in England, with the Governor of the East Africa Protec- 
torate, who is remaining in England for the purpose. In the 
ciroutnstances, I am not in a position to make any statement on 
the points raised in the questions. 

UoUmel Wedgwood: Will this discussion include a represen- 
tative of the India Office, preferably the Secretary of State? 

lAeut-Cohnel Amry : I have no doubt the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies will consult him. 

Lieut.*Umimaifider Kemimthy : Will the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman convey to the Colony in question the views of the 
Colonial Office on the question of flogging 1 

Lteut.‘Oolo7tel Amery : I am not prepared to do that. 

Mn SpcH^r asked the TJnder-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1) whether a Government Commission on Native Labour 
sat in British East Africa in 1912-13 ; whether the Hon. 
A. C. Hollis, G. M. G., Secretary for Native Affairs, gave evidence 
showing that labour recruited through the Native Chiefs was in 
practice compulsory labour ; whether it is the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government now to introduce compulsory labour in British East 
Africa ; if not, whether the Governor’ll instructions to Provincial 
and District Commissioners, that the onus of finding labour was 
to be put on Native Chiefs and elders, will now be withdrawn ; 
(2) whether the Governor of British East Africa has issued insf ruc- 
tions to Provincial and District Commissioners to inform Native 
Chiefs and elders that it is {>art of their duty to advise and en- 
courage young men in their areas to go out and work on planta- 
tions ; whether any such duty has been imposed by law on Native 
chiefs and elders ; if not, on wbat authority the Governor’s state- 
ment waa made ; on what authority reports are called for on any 
headman who is impervious to His Excellency’s wishes; and 
what is the nature of the action which the Governor proposes to 
take against any such headman ? 

Ideut.-Colonel Amery : As I informed the Hon. Member on 
the 23rd February, tbe whole question of native labour in East 
Africa, iqcluding the issue raised by the administrative circular 
to which the Hon. Member refers, will be discussed with Sir 
E. Northey by the Secretary of State on his return. 

Colonel Wedgwood : That circular has not yet been received? 
lAmtrColonel Amry ; No. 
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Committees of Inquiry [Compoeitionj 

LkufA^ommmhr Kmvmihy aslcert the >Socrotary of State 
for India whether his attention has been drawn to tl^ complaints 
in India that representatives of the Indian National Congress 
have been persistently excluded from the Committees appointed 
for purposes of investigation of public questions by the Govern- 
ment of India, for ijistance, the Hunter Committee and receint 
Advisory Committee regarding Kules and Regulations to be framed 
under the Government of India Ad, 11)19: and whether he will 
take steps to ensure that this body is represented on such public 
Committees in future? 

Mr, Fisher : The Secretary of State has seen those complaints 
inti Indian newspapers. As regards the Hunter Committee it 
was obviously necessary to select members who had not, as promi- 
ncjit adherents of the Congress, had already committed themselves 
to strong views on the points which required investigation. 

As regards the Reforms Committees appointed in the Provin- 
ces, the Secretary of State has not full information on their composi- 
tion. But the hon. Member is probably aware that the prevailing 
party in the National Congress, being dissatisfied with the Befonps, 
and having declared itself sceptical as to their sincerity and value, 
grvat number of Indian Liberal politicians, who are desirous of 
obtairiing the best results from the new system have loft its ranks 
and formed a separate CongrosvS of their own. It is probable, 
and the hon. Member will perhaps recognise that it would be 
reasonable, in appointing Committees to work out the details 
of cha?iges corhseciuent on the recent Act, to enlist the services 
ot men who, while criticising certain features, have promised 
sincero co operation in working %he new system rather than those 
who have denounced the Act as unacceptable or unworkable. 

Lieut. UomrtMiiifler KernwUitj : Would it not be desirable 
that men of i^ronounoed views, . even if hostile to certain 
aspects of the present Government of India, should be on this 
Committee ? 

J/r. Fid nr : My right hon. Friend is of opinion that the 
Hunter Committee in its composition should be a judicial body, 
and that it is undesirable to appoint on that Committee men who 
have taken a very strong line in public controversies. 

Lieut. Coitnimukr Keu'uwfhy ; If this Hunter Committee is a 
judicial body it must be impartial, and why should not distinguished 
legal luminaries, even if they have pronounced views, be upon it 
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LM<d Huntei’4 Ciimii^ttoi>> . 

Cdkml Wedgvx^ Mked tbe Secretary of - State fw {tv^- 
if Lord Huiitor faas'leftbr ieonthe pout of leaving ^-ladiars -if the 
Beportbyhia Committee has been aubmitted or ia -ready ior aub- 
Rtiaaion he ooold atiate when that Report ia to be pobliahe4 vaod 
whew time can be allotted for diacusaing in the houae tbe iaaues that 
the ^piS 9 t ia cure to tsiae? 

Mr, Fisher: 1 underatand that Lord Hunter ia owhU way home, 
and. that the Report of hia Committee-reached the Goverument of 
India few daya ago. It, will be publiahed aa aoon a8ipo8aibie,> bat 
cannot be puUiahed before the houae riaea, ao that the queation of 
allotting time ia not immediate. 

Mr. Neil Maclean aaked the Secretary of State for India 
whether Lord . Hunter, before leaving India on or about tbe IStb 
inatant, banded in the Report of his Committee to the Governmeqli 
of India ; whether it ia the intention of the Government to publiu 
that Report in thia country and in India; and whether the evidence 
tendered by the ex-Governor of the Punjab, the Chief Secretary to 
the Punjab Government, and on behalf of the miliiary authorities 
will Im) included or published separately ? 

Mr, FiiJter: The answer to the first two parts of the question ia 
in the affirmative. I cannot yet make any definite statement as to 
the publication of evidence. 

Deportation of B. G. Homiman. ..... 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether Mr. 1B. G. Horniman, who was .deported from India by th» 
Government of Bombay to this country in April last without charge 
or trial, has been refused permission to return to Bombay, where he 
had been domiciled for several years, and resume his professional 
oocupaiaon and whether he will state. why Mr. H(«nimao-, haaheen 
excluded from, the amnesty, recently extended under tbc'twma-of 
the King’s Priwiamation to persons against whom Orders .under tbe 
Defence of India Act affecting their entry into British India were 
in force ? . , 

Mf; Fisher : The Sccretwy of State refused to recommend' Mr. 
Horniman for,, a passport,, to India. "SO long as tks. Govenunent of. 
Bofnbay' oop$ij|pn. it jiepessary.^ to, ..eqforoe . the Order . made, against 
himw,. I ^ot pnderatapd part pf the..queatioo, aodr4ewbt' 

if lheie were any persons exoludted from British India in the.same 
manner as Mr. Horaimau, who hove been allowed to return to it. 

. l^at Rai ... 

Celenei Fate adeed whether L^jpat Rai, who ' wae depesrted 
from tlw Paqjab in 1907 woe (xmoerned in any way daring hie teei- 
66 
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dence in America with the plots that were hatched there for revolu* 
tion in India ; and how many other deportees similaily situated have 
also been permitted to return to India ? 

Mr, FUher: I must refer my hoii. and gallant Friend to the 
statement made in this House on the 28th November, 1917, by the 
Home Secretary (Viscount Cave). I am not aware that any Indian 
has been deported to a foreign country. Lajpat Bai was released 
from internment nearly 12 years ago, and went voluntarily to the 
United States in 1914. 

Colonel Vate : Will the right hon. Gentleman answer my ques- 
tion whether LaJpat Bai was concerned in any of the plots that were 
hatched in America for revolution in India ? 

Mr, FUhfr • I am pot aware that he was. 

Muhammad Ali 

Colonel Yale askotl whether Muhammad Ali, who has 
arf^ived in England as a member of the Indian Khilafat deputation, 
is the same Muhammad AH mentioned in paragraph 164 of the 
Report of the Committee appointed to investigate revolutionary 
conspiracies in India as concerned in the project hatched in India 
with the object of destroying British rule by means of an attack on 
the North-West frontier supplemented by a Muhammadan rising in 
India itself ; whether it was for this reason that he was interned : 
and, if, not, for participation in what conspiracy was he interned ? 

Mr. Fisher: The individual mentioned in paragraph 164 of the 
Beport cited in the question is not the Muhammad Ali who is now 
in England as a member of the Khilafat Deputation. .The latter 
was interned during the War for conduct tending to promote the 
interests of His Majesty's enemies. 

Khilafat Delegation 

Mr, Ormshy Gore, asked what steps have been taken to 
secuie early and wide publicity in India of the Prime Miniater’s 
recent reply to the Indian Khilafat delegation regarding British 
policy in the Near and Middle East ? 

Mr, Foreman asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
steps have been taken to telegraph to India the reply of the Prime 
Minister to the Indian Muslim delegation on the future of Turkey, 
and to publish it throughout the whole of India in all the vernacular 
papers; and, if not, will he at once consider the desirability of taking 
these steps ? 

Mr , Fisher : A very full summary of the Prime Minister's reply 
to the delegation was telegraphed to the Viceroy on the 2l8t March 
for purpose of publication in India. 
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CoMtitiitioiial Rslonn (Loid Hardiiige) 

Mr, Waterson asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Lord Hardinge,'at the request of the India Otice or otherwise, sent, 
pnbr to his retirement frpm the Viceroyalty and Ooverne.-QenerMl- 
shijp of India, a^ despatch making important recommendations fen* 
comtitutlonal reforms ; if so, would he have any objections to the 
publication of that despatch to complete the series of records issued 
on that subject ; and would he state the main recommendations con- 
tained in the despatch and the principle upon which Lord Hardinge's 
recommendations were based, and particularly would he indicate 
whether Lord Hardinge contemplated the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of duality or diarchy, or did Lord Hardhige elaborate the sug- 
gestion of provincial autonomy made in the despatch sent by him 
about the time of the last I^lhi Durbar 1 

Mr. Fisher : Though the question of constitutional reforms was, 
of course, under contideration before Lord Hardinge left India, his 
Government had not addressed any despatch oa the subject to the 
Secretary of State. 

British East Africa (Indian Medical Practitioners) 

Mr, WatersuH asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies whether Indian medical practitioners in British East Africa are 
forbidden to carry on independent medical practice ; and, if so, on 
what grounds '! 

Lieut.- Colonel Aniery ; The question of medical practice in the 
East Africa Protectorate is governed by the Medical Practitioners 
and Dentists Ordinance, 1910. Under that ordinance the holder 
of any British Indian degree, diploma, or licence entitling him to 
registration in the United Kingdom is entitled to be registered as a 
medical practitioner in the East Africa Protectorate. Under the 
satne ordinance the practice of systems of therapeutics according to 
native, Indian or other Asiatic method is permitted for persons recog- 
nised by the community to which they belong to be duly trained in 
such practice, subject to provisos that such systems may only be 
inraetised amongst the community to which the practitioner belongs 
and thait no act under any such system on the part of such persons 
aS is dangerous to life shall be permitted. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— S 1st March 1920 
Disturbance* at Januhedpur. 

■ ' Limtkwmt Cotninaitder Keiiwortlty asked the Secretary of 
State for India whether he has any information with regard to the 
recent disturbances at Jamalpur, in the North West Praviuces 
what was the cause of the disturbance ; whether strikers were fired 
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on by the troops; if’ so, -whether there were any easualtiSB among 
the troops or among the strikers ; and whether any fom of inquiry 
will be held into the occurrence ? 

The PreiUeni of the Board of edncaim, (Mr Herbert Fisher) : 
The honourable ' and gallant Member no doubt refers to the recent 
disturbances at the Tata ironworks at Jamshedpur, in the Province 
of' Bihar and Orissai erroneously reported in the new^pers as 
having taken place at Jamalpor. The strike, which was "declued 
towards the end of February, involved some 30,000 Workers. - 'Dis- 
turbanoes began on the 13th March, when determined aiid well- 
orgainsed attempts were made by armed bodies of strikers to pre- 
vent those who wished to attend work. The factory wais besieged 
and troops escorting «a motor lorry bringing food to workeie were 
attacked. The Deputy Gommissioner of the district was able to 
avert a collision, but picketing continued and no workmen were 
flowed to enter the works. On the morning of the ISth it was 
discovered that the railway lines had been tampered with, and the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police ordered two parties of mounted 
police to arrest the offenders, with instiuctions not to fire unless 
in self-defence. About forty arrests were made, but the prisoners 
were rescued and a large mob of strikers then attacked the police, 
who were compelled to fire in self-defence. Mr. Ashby and several 
police were seriously injured, five of the crowd being killed aiid 
21 wounded. The police fell back on the works and fired, only 
when closely pressed. The injured were taken to hospital for 
treatment. The situation then improved rapidly, and on the 17th 
2,000 -men had resumed work. An announcement by the directors 
seems to have bad a favourable effect, and my latest information 
is that on the 18th 16,000 men had returned to work, the rest being 
mtpected to return on the 20th. 

lAeutenani Commander Kenworthy : Will there be any form of 
inquiry held into the occurrence as asked for in the last part of my 
question 1 

Mr. I'ieher : The facts will certainly be investigated. 

Muhammad Ali [Speech at Woking.] 

Sir Charles Oman asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn to a hpeech delivered- at 
Woking on 21st March, by Mr. Muhammad Ali, leader of the 
Indian Kbilafat delegation, in which the speaker declared that if 
England fought the Turks on the question of the temporal powers 
of the Khalifa then the Indian Muslims must fight on the side of 
the Turks, and that they did not want it, but they musl fight fof 
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their retigida ; and whether he intends to take any aetioh with 
regard to each speeches? 

Mr, Fidufr ; I do not propose to take any action. 

MOUSE OF COMMONS— im Aorih 1^20, 

Punjab Legislative Council 

Cqlmel IVedgirood asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
has received any intimation that a representative Provincial 
Conference held . early this month at Jullundur, in the Punjab^ 
protested against ^vhat it considered to be an attempt to deprive 
the Punjabis of the opportunity of getting the utmost out of the 
Gpv.ernment of India Act by so framing rules under that Act as to 
keep, the Punjab Legislative Council small, pack it with landed 
aristocracy and other conservative elements, and otherwise keep 
as far as possible educated Punjabis out of that council; and whether 
he would give an assurance that consideration of the Punjab rules 
will be postponed until detailed representation of the Conference’s 
wishes is received in England. 

Mr. Montagu : I have scon a telegram, the general purport of 
which, though less specific, is of the kind indicated in the question. 
If the complaints are well-founded I have no doubt that tho Govern- 
ment of India and their non-otlicial Advisory Committee (on which 
the Punjab is represented) will pay due atteiition to them in 
considering the draft rules, which will evontually come before 
Parliament. 

Deobund Arabic School « 

Limt. Vohnel Jaitm asked* the Secretary of .State for India 
whether, the Sheikhul Islam, of the Deobund Arabic School, in the 
Shaharuljpur district, has recently been arrested and deported from 
India on account of the subversive and aaii-Government propaganda 
in which he has been engaged ; whether, for many years past, 
the Deobund Arabic school, originally inaugurated with the intention 
of grounding trail' frontier Pathans in the principles of Islam, has, 
in fact, been a centre of seditious pro])aganda ; and whether, in view 
of this, the school will now be closed ? 

;1/r, ilouiaon : I presume the Hon. Member refers to one of 
the doctors of tho school in question, who had mixed himself up in 
seditious intrigues before leaving for Mecca in September, 1915. 
His conduct in Arabia led to his arrest by the Hedjaz authorities. 
He Avas removed to Egypt and eventually interned at Malta, 
Neither before those intrigues nor since the departure of the 
particular doctor has there been, to my knowledge, ' complaint of 
seditious propaganda at Deobund, and there appears to be no 
reasouc for the suggestion that the school should be closed, 
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Border Districts 

Mr, Waterspn asked the Secretary, of State for India if he is 
aware that a representative Provincial Conference that pet on 2nd 
April at Juliundur in the Punjab expressed great concern at oondi* 
tions of insecurity of life and property in border districts and 
in the North-West Frontier Province and if he will enlighten 
the house as to the steps that he is taking to protect life and property 
in those districts? 

Mr, Montagu : I have received no report of the proceedings at the 
Conference referred to. The hon. Member is aware that military 
operations are in progress for the purpose of restor^ order, and 
ho may rest assured that conditions on the border are engaging the 
active attention of the Government of India. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Is the right . lion. Geiitleniaii aware that 
this question refers also to Baluchistan, where, apparently, Indian 
life and property are not safe at the present time? 

Mr, Montagu : I was not aware of the geographical area to which 
it refers. 

Colonel Wedgwood : I have sent the right hon. Gentleman a letter 
about it to day. 

Eest Africa Protectorate 
Indian Medical and Legal Degrees 

Mr. Waterson asked the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonics if he is a\vare that persons holding Indian university 
medical and law^ degrees, such as L. M. S. and B. A. B. L., vrho 
are eligible to practise medicine and lav^, respectively, in India, 
are not allowed to so practise in British East Africa; and, if so 
will he state why in British East Africa, \vheii. the Protectorate was 
first established with the object of safeguarding the interest of 
His Maijesty^s Indian subjects in that country, where Indian law 
is to-day administered, and whehe Indians preponderate both in 
point of numbers and vested interests, the said Indian university 
medical and law' degrees arc not recognised'! 

The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lieut, Colonel 
Amery): I explained to the hon. Member in my answer to his question 
on the 24th of March that Indian medical degrees or diplomas arc 
recognised in the East Africa Protectorate, provided that they 
entitle the holder to registration in the United Kingdom. 
Advocates who have been admitted and are entitled to pra(^i8e 
before one of the High Courts in British India are entitled to 
practise in the East African Courts. - > 

The general question of the position of Indians in East Africa 
is under consideration between the Secretary of State and the 
Governor of the Protectorate. 
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BOUSE OF COMMONS— mh April 1920. 

Major Bntwtstle asked the Secretary of State for India if Lord 
Heston’s award, granting only 28 seats out of 65 in the future Legis- 
lative Council of the Madras Presidency to the non Brahmans, is 
final in view of the opposition of the noii'Brahinans to the proposaH 

Mr. Mmitagu : The allocation of seats on the Madras Legislative 
Council will not be final until the rules in which it is embodied are 
approved by the Parliament. But I hope that the general principle 
that the award of an independent arbitrator is the final (and only 
possible) settlement of a question on which the parties cannot agree 
will be accepted in this case by both parties. 

Prince of Wales’s Tour TAdvisory Committee') 

Cuptaiii Terrdl askod the Seoreiary of State for Lidia if he 
will inform the House what Indian representatives have been 
appointed to the Advisory Committeo to discuss the arrangement for 
the Prince of Wales’s tour to India ; and if he will state whether 
they are Brahmans, Moslems, or non Brahmanas ! 

Mr. Montagu :The Indian representatives are as follows: — 

H, H. the Maharaja of Gwalior (Hindu): 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner (Hindu); 

H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala (8ikh): anrl 

Mr. Baneiji (Brahmans); 

Sir Umar Hyat (Moslem); 

Sir Dinsha Wacha (Parsec) 

Fiji Islands (Disturbances) 

Mr. Rennet asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colo lics 
if he has received information of a disturbance reported to have 
occurred at Leviika, Fiji Islands, on Saturday last in favour of 
Indians awaiting deportation : who these Indians <aro and for what 
reason and under whose authority they are to bo deported : whether 
they have been tried by any of the ordinary courts of the Colony ; 
whether there has been a renewal of trouble since the announcement 
in this House that the situation had been restored ; and for what 
reason New Zealand troops are being kept in the Fiji Island ? 

Lieut. -Colonel Anury: No information has been received from 
the Governor as to a disturbance having taken place on the day 
mentioned, or as to there having been a renewal of the recent 
trouble since my statement in the House on the 3rd March. A 
telegram has been received from the Governor stating that by an 
order timde under the Peace and Good Order Ordinance, 1875, the 
following four persona : D. M. Manilal, Mrs. Manila!, Harapal 
Maharsj, and Fazil Khan, have been prohibited from residing for 
two years within certain parts of the Colony. The Governor states 
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that ho is reporting by mail the grounds for the action takepr As 
I statcd in the House on the 10th March, an armed guard of about 
50 men was sent from New Zealand. This small detachment 
afforded valuable help during the actual rioting, and if they aM 
still being kept in Fiji it is no doubt because their presence is 
considered desirable by the Governor. 

Mr. B. G Horniman. 

Mr. Jjiani asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
in view of bis assertion at the time of Mr. B. Q. Horniman’s 
deportation from India a year ago that this measure was necessitated 
by the emergency of the moment which required swift and prompt 
action to be taken, he will state the reasons why the Government of 
India, after this lapse of time, consider that Mr. Horniman's return 
to India is still incompatible with the public safety? 

Mr. The Government of India have stated that they 

do not consider that Mr. ' Ilorniman’s return to India is compatible 
with the public safety. As I stated in the House on 21st April, 
I do not propose to intorfero with their discretion. I presume they 
have taken into account Mr. Ilorniman's .iournalistic work, and I am 
content to leave to the (xovernmont of India and the Government 
of Bombay the <lecision as to the date on which Mr. Horniman can 
be allowed to l eturn. 

Lmif. Coftnnaiiflcr Ktnvwfhy: Will Mr. Horniman be allowed to 
return after peace is finally ratified? 

Mr. Mmdaiiu : The decision as to Avhen he will be allowed to 
return will lie left to the Government of Bombay. If they decide 
that he shall return whorl peace is signed I shall accept their deci- 
s'on. If they do not so decide 1 shall again accept their decision. 

Sir W. tToynson Hicks: May 1 ask whether peace after the 
Great War has anything whatever to do with Mr. Horniman and his 
conduct ? 

Sir J. D. Would not Mr. Horniman's return distinctly tend 
to destroy peace in India 

Mr. Mmiarju: The point on which I prefer to rely is that by 
statute discretion is left with the Governor of Bombay. In the 
exorcise of my responsibility to this House I propose to leave the 
matter to his discretion. If hon. Members do not like that, the 
best thing to do is to put down a Motion. 

Sir 'llmms Ihawnlon asked the Secretary of State for Jndja,^ 
in view of the fact that Mr. B. G. Horniman was depQfted 
from India 13 months ago without trial, that he has been refused 
inquiry into the charges made against him, and that he denials the 
truth of these chargo.4 or any othei justification for such deportation, 
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if he will say what is the earliest occasion upon which the matter 
can 'bo debated in the House? 

Mr, Montagu : My Hon. Friend must address the Leader of 
the House as to opportunities for debate, ■ 

Indian Reforms [Lord Meston’s Award.] 

Mr. Forrest asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he contemplates the re-appointment of the Joint Committee on 
Indian Heforms to reconsider the rules and regulations governing 
the working of the Indian Reforms ; whether in that case the protest 
of the Non-Brahmanas of Madras against the award of Lord Meston 
will also be considered ; and how he proposes to ensure that Parlia 
ment is properly advised on the matter ? 

Mr, Montagu : The answer to the first two parts of the 
question is in the affirmative ; to the last part, I will do all in my 
power to see that the Joint Committee receives all the information 
it requires. 

Mr. Forrest asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he sent any instructions to Lord Meston or to the Government 
of India regarding the interpretation of the Joint Committee’s re- 
commendation for the separate representation of non-Brahmanas. 

Mr. Montagu : The answer is in the negative. 

Civil Service. 

Sir. W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether ho received a series of petitions, sent through the Madras 
Government in May, 1919, from a large percentage of the Indian 
Civil Service in that province*; and when he proposes to make an 
answer to such petitions ? 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part of the question is 
in the negative, although a day or two ago my hon. Friend was 
good enough to forward me copies. The second part therefore does 
not arise. 

Sir JV* Joynson-Hicks : Will my right hon. Friend inquire 
of the Government of Madras as to what has become of this very 
large block of petitions ? I personally know that they were addres- 
sed to him. 

Mr. Montagu : I will inquire, if my hon. Friend wishes. Of 
course^ a memoiial from the Civil Service must be transmitted 
through the local Government, which has a discretion as to what 
it will forward. 

Sir ir. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of Staie for India 
whether be can see his way to giving an option to the members 
of the Indian Civil Service to retire during the next five years if 

56 
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tboy feel unable to serve under the new altered conditions 6n the 
basis of a pension proportionate to service and loss of prospects? 

Mr, Montagu : I would ask leave to refer my hon. Friend to 
niy explanation in this House on 4th December last on Clause 3b 
of the Government of India Bill, of which 1 will 'send him a copy. 

Government of India Act. [Draft Rules] 

Motion made, and Question proposed : 

^'That it is expedient that a Select Committee of Seven Mem* 
hors be appointed to join with a Committee to be appointed by the 
Lords to revise the Draft Buies made under the Government of 
India Act.” — [ilfr. Montagu,^ 

LiGut.‘ColoneI Malmie . The Committee which is goingto’re* 
draft these rules is considering one of the most important measures 
concerning the Government of India, Those draft rules are, in my 
opinion, as important, if not more so, as the Government of India 
Bill, which we arc to discuss next week and 1 consider that seven 
members on this Committee is totally inade<|uate. We presume that 
one of the seven will be a Liberal and one a Labour member, and 
in case those two members are absent there will only be five mem- 
bers left represontiiig the supporters of the (Tovernment to consider 
Ihesc very important <|uostioiis. If the number of members of the 
Committee cannot be increased, what opportunity, if any, will be 
given to this House to consider the draft regulations when they 
have finally been re-drafted ? Will they be placed upon the Table 
of the House, and will an opportunity be given to Hon. Members 
to discuss these Orders, and will they be given full opportunities to 
examine all the evidence and all the particulars which have been 
put before this Committee when it discussed these Orders ? I shall 
be much obliged to the Bight Hon. Gentleman if he will 
give us some information on those i)ointR before we pass this 
Motion. 

The Secretaiy of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : I quite 
agree that the duty of this Committee is very important. This 
is being done in conformity with the Act passed last year, and it 
seems to be advisable that the same men should deal with the rules. 
Most of the rules will have to be laid on the Table of the House, 
and some of them will have to receive the consent of both Houses 
of Parliament. I can promise my hon. and gallant Friend that there 
will be ample opportunity for consideration by this House, and 
all the evidence taken by the Joint Committee will be laid before 
them in the Report of that Committee. 

Colonel Yaiei Do I understand that the intention of the 
Government is to appoint the same Committee as was appointed 
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last year ? If 8o> the Bight Hon. Gentleman seems to me to be 
departing; from the Begulations which have been laid down in 
Clause 295 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport. In that report 
it is distinctly stated that a Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
shall be appointed at the beginning of each Session. Last yeaa* 
the Bight Hon. Gentleman appointed a Committee and put 
himself on it with six other members who had all signified on 
the Second Beading their approval of his scheme. I do not want, 
however, to enter into that question now. I spoke on it last year. 
The Bill then under discussion has now become an Act of Parlia- 
ment and I shall, as I am sure all men serving in India will, 
loyally do my best to make it a great success. But the Right 
Hon. Qentleman has not followed the proposal laid down in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Beport, which distinctly says that a new 
Committee shall be appointed at the commencement of each 
Session. I know the Committee suggests that they should bo 
continued in office, but I do not think a Select Committee should 
have power to make any such suggestion, and at any rate, it 
should not be carried into effect. It is further laid down that 
the Secretary of State shall appear before the Committee to 
answer questions about Acts of Administration over which ho 
and, therefore, Parliament, exercises control. There is nothing 
said in the Beport about the Secretary of State being himself a 
member of the Committee, and I think it is entirely wrong ho 
should be so. I, therefore, ask him to consider the prourietv 
of his present action, and whether it is not right that r 
Committee should be appointed to deal wii>h this qu . ti i\ i. 
accordance with the Montagu-Chelmsford report. 

Mr, Montagit ; The Commitieo tu which my lion, at'd g‘/i nt 
Friend referred will only come into existerree when thf^ AeJ is 
working. This is not that Committee at all. When (h-i Act 
comes into operation another Committee will be apvointcd by 
the Houses. The C(»mn\ittoe, the aijpcinlinpiit of which I am 
no\^ moving, will comploto tli: work of bringing the Act ir^to 
force, and it was for that purpo^^* thac it was corpi<»cr*"d by tho 
Joint Committee desirable to make the recommendation re>>rrcd 
to. The names of this (V-mmittee will bo submitted 
House for approval in a subsc<n>ent Motion, and my bon. ar.l 
gallant Pr.ien»^ 'an then use his discretion as to whether no wdl 
ask the House to take other iiaraos than those x^opinmendcd 
by the Government, The Committee was appointed last year 
by the vote of the House, and I was not upon it. . 

Motion agreed & Message to the Lords to acquaint then therewith 
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General Dyer 

Mr. Spoor {by Ivimk Notice) asked the Secretary of State 
for India whether his attention has been called to an interview 
alleged to have been given by General Dyer to a Press represen- 
tative, in which the statement is made that General Dyer has 
been requested td resign his appointment ; whether this state- 
ment is correct and if so whether this action on the part of the 
Government is consequent upon their consideration of the Hunter 
Committee's Eeport? 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu): I am in- 
formed that the Commaiider-in-Chief directed General Dyer to 
resign his appointment as Brigade-Commander in India. The 
whole matter is now engaging the consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government. I hope that full documents will be available to 
Parliament within the next fortnight and I hope hon. members 
will be content to delay discussion until they have full information. 

Colonel Wedgwood : If General Dyer is allowed to resign 
his commission, does that mean he will not be court-martialled 
for these massacres '! 

Mr. Mmifagu : This is a very serious question and very diffi- 
cult to discuss by way of question and answer when, unfortunately 
no papers are before the House. 1 am ^ ropared to answer all 
these questions when the time comes for the debate and I hope 
that the House, which has been so patient so long, will wait 
the few remaining days in order to get full information. 

Colonti Wedgwood : Can we be assured that the question will 
not be prejudged by General Dyer beijjg allowed to resign ? 

Mr. Lamhtri : Will the jiapcrs circulated include Lord Hunter’s 
Keport on the subject? 

Mr, Montagu : Y'es, certainly; the papers I propose U) lay 
•re Lord Hunter’s Report, the evidence taken before the Hunter 
Commilttee, and the resolution of the Government of India o.i 
the subject. 

"'oIomI U edgwood : Will they include all the evidence that was 
given, or will f'ir M. O’Dwyer’s evidence be omitted ? 

Mr. Montagu : My hon. and gallant Priend knows that 
certain evidence was taken in camera for public reasons, and it 
is not proposed to publish any evidence which the Committee 
thought ought to be heard in private. 

' he Bombay Chronicle (Distribution Among British Troops) 

Lieut, Commander Kenworthy asked the Secretary of State for India 
>vbet4*T the Cbairwav of the Indian Newspaper Company, Limited, 
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iij his cable informed the right hon. Gentleman that the directors 
of the company had made careful inquiry into the allegation that the 
paper which Mr. Horniman edited had been distributed free to 
British troops in the hope of exciting insubordination and found it 
to bo absolutely without foundation, and the board of directors had 
ascertained that no copy of the “Bombay Chronicle” was distributed 
free to the British troops in Bombay; whether to say merely that 
the Chairman of the board of directors of the Indian Newspaper 
Company denied all knowledge of the free distribution to British 
troops is a proper description of this categorical and authoritative 
refutation of the charge; and whether, in such circumstances, 
ho will make public the evidence on which his assertion that there 
was such free distribution is based? 

Mr, Montagu : The terms of the cable message wore as quoted by 
the hon. and gallant Member. I accepted the assurance as far as 
I could, but the directors were not in a position* ‘to say that distri- 
bution had not taken place. All that they could say was that they 
were in no way connected with what I believe to have occurred. The 
evidence I have is, to my mind, iiidisputablo that some reader of 
the paper did distribute it to British troops in the Bombay 
rrcsidciicy. 


East Africa I Indian Subjects. J 

Mr, ^miet asked the Under Secretary of Stale for the Colo- 
Jiios \ .^tlier ho ha^? received from or oii liolialf of His Majesty’s 
Indie, n subjects in East Africa any reijiicst for the francliiso upon 
the basis of the frajichise created l)y the (Sovernment of India Act, 
1919, or an indiscriminate and uniform franchise '! 

liieutonant Colonel Amcry : Tlie Secretary of State has received 
repvoscniaHons in favour of the grant of elective represontatiou 
to the Ijulian comminiily in East Africa : it is understood that the 
franchise desired is the same as that already grantjd to Europeans, 
including woman sufreego. 

ColonA We.ig’MOoJ asked ilie, Uiidor-Scciv^tary of State for the 
Colonies wliether the Soerctary of Slate for the Colonics received, on 
or al/out 19th April, a doputation on the subject of the grievances of 
Indians in His Mfiiesty''.s Protectorates and Territories in East 
Africa; whether the Colonial Ollice proposes to make inquiry into 
those grievances ; and, in case no inquiry is to bo undertaken, if he 
will indicate the nature of action that his office proposes to take to 
insure equality of treatment to His Majesty’s Indian subjects in these 
Protectorates and Temtories ? 

Lieut, Colonel Amery : The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
received a deputation the 19th of April. He has since had au. 
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opportunity for full discussion of matters affecting the Indian com- 
munity in East Africa with the Oovernors of the East Africa and 
Uganda Protectorates ; and he does not consider that further in- 
quiry will be necessary. The decisions on the matters discussed 
will be announced in due course. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— im May mo. 

British Officer’s Wife [Peshawar] 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he has yet received details regarding the case of the British 
Officer's wife who was carried away from Peshawar by Afridi tribes- 
men and what steps the Government of India proposes to take to 
bring them to justice 1 

My. Montagu : If the House will allow me, I will read out a 
statement which the Government of India have published concerning 
this case. 

“As there have been exaggerated rumours regarding the abduction 
of an English lady from Peshawar Cantonment, we are authorised 
to state that the following are the actual facts. A gang of Afridi 
ruffians entered outskirts of Peshawar Cantonment of Sadar Bazar 
late on the night of 23rd, 24th March, probably with the oluect of 
theft. It happened that, contrary to usual practice, an English 
lady and her family were occupying the house in this exposed quar- 
ter. The gang broke into this house and carried off the lady, drag- 
ging her in a most brutal manner with them accross the Wder 
The alarm was raised as soon as it was found what had happened 
and troops, militia, constabulary police and villagers started in pur- 
suit in all directions with the result that the gang was all but inter- 
cepted and one of them was actually arrested. Meanwhile, Kbyber 
authorities got into touch with the Afridis along the border, and 
an Afridi rescue party of over 1 ,000 men started within a few 
hours. Members of this party pushed forward and blocked passes, 
and came into coniUct with the gang more than once, and eventually 
rescued the lady after some sharp fighting. The lady was at once 
brought into Jamrud within 36 hours of abduction— a very prompt 
performance, considering the nature of the country. The next day 
u large Afridi jirga of all sections waited spontaneously on the Poli- 
tical AgOiit at Khyber to express their abhorrence of this outrage, 
tUeir sincere r^i^ts that members of their tribe should have been 
guilty of 8ucl| conduct, and their assurance that such acts would 
not be periqit;ted in future. Measures are in progress to . aseerr 
tain the identity of the offenders and to take further acrion. No 
ransom .was p&id and no reward given to the rescue party who 
were told that they had merely done their duty.’' 
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The Government of India assure me that every effort is baing 
made to secure the arrest of the offenders, and to exact reparation 
from the section to which they belong. 

Sir J. D. Bees : Was this English woman fairly treated during 
the time she was in the hands of the tribesmen f 

Mr. Montagu : I must refer my Hon. Friend to the passage 
in the answer, which says : “Carried off the lady, dragging her in a 
most brutal manner with them across the border.” 1 do not think 
it would be in the interests of the lady to give a detailed description 
of her treatment. 

Indian Medical Service 

Sir W, Joynumx-Hkh asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he can state the number of officers of the Indian Medical Service, 
native and European, in 1914 and 1919 ; how many of each race 
were gazetted in 1919 ; and what steps he is taking to make the 
Service attractive to English doctors 1 

Mr. Montagu : In 1914 the number of officers in the Indian 
Medical Service was 706 Europeans and 63 Indians. In December 
1919, excluding officers holding temporary commissions, there were 
650 Europeans and 80 Indians. During 1919, 25 Europeans and 
21 Indians were appointed to permanent commissions. 

In amplification of improvements already sanctioned, I hope 
to announce at an early date increased rates of pay and pension for 
the Indian Medical Service. I also recognise that it is essential to 
improve the facilities for leave and study, but no decision on these 
points can be effective until recruitment has brought the Service 
nearer to its normal strength. 

Sir JF. Joyrison-Hida ; If I put a question in a month’s time 
will the right hon. Gentleman say if he hopes to be able to give the 
increases and the other arrangements for improving the Service 7 
Mr. Montagu ; Yes, I hope so, and if my hon. Friend will permit 
mo, as soon as a decision has been reached, which, 1 hope, will be 
only a matter of a few weeks, then I will let him know. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— mh May 19m. 

Crown Colomes and Protectorates [Indian Conununitiesl 
Mr. Bemett asked the Secretary of State for India if his atten- 
tion has been called to the declaration made by the Viceroy on the 
30th of January last that the position of the Government of India is, 
and always has been, that there is no justification in a Crown Colony 
or Protectorate ass i gning to British Indians a status in any way 
inferior to that of any other class of His Mqesty’s subjects; and 
whether he can assure the House that the principle thus asserted 
will be adhered to by the Imperial Government in the arrangements 
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for the political and administrative settlement of East Africa tha/ 
are now under consideration ? 

Mr. Moviiifju : The Viceroy declared that the position of the 
Government o£ India is, and always will be, as stated by my hon. 
Friend. I am assured by the Colonial Odlco that full consideration 
is being given to the claims of the Indian c(>mmunitics in the East 
African Protectorates as well as to those of the other section of the 
population. 

Mr, Jieinieli asked the Under-Secretary of State for tlio Colonies 
whether and upon what oonditions Ilis Majesty’s Indian Subjects 
exercise the franchise in any province of tlie Union of South Africa, 
in Rhodesia, in Rritish Guiana, in Fiii, i)i Trinidad, and in Ceylon ; 
whotlior iti is proi)osod in any of these ferritories or in any other 
of His Maj'.'sty’s tcrriiori ’s t»'< e\t‘‘'nd \b'' ira'-ehise to Hi'! M-ijosty’s 
Indian sunject-, and, ii ii* r whxi r- .jdi<n-ns; w'hcUicr, in any 
ofthoB.V'idi :i.n inlrn ’u dio Io‘l 1 'lature by 

election as }d i'»‘o)n J.'.nn’’' oio! ; whether ' The state- 

11110,1 ihV, for the i1 u.h | u-, '^ed lo tx'eTKl the fran- 
chise to H -! U? su» h*’ in tho Uii''^t AiTleanPro- 

ijL'torate is to )k'. taken ih the (‘oi'.>id<‘';cd reply of the Secretary 
of Stale lor the C<,](ihics on 1lu\ to ih^ I'eore^ vOaUons made 

to him 1 hereon l)v the (b' .nOiitinii under the anspiee-! of the Indian 
Ov-U’seas Associilion that 'vail'd upon Idin on IDtli A]>i'il lasf^ 

Li'iul.-Coloiif^l jftr'rii’ As rr‘::a“d^ the llr-t inrl oMlie <jueslion 
the elec'oral ! iw of Uv; Uiju; of ibe ,'-‘oirh Aiincaii Union 

and of Soiitliern l'Mi»kd( '^ia «hMws m. (..-t :j. ’li(>n as t(^ race or colour 
in resper't of votaTs uualilied nn* re- 1 {ration. In Rrin'sh Guiana 
there is an clectorl Ii 'gislatiir ', and th u'c is t.o racial distinction as 
regards the frau'^hiso. In Fiji. Jntlians do jiol excredse the fran- 
chise at present, in Trinidad, Die Legislative Council is nomi- 
nated. In Ceylon, a pors^on of Indian (uigin, born in Ceylon and 
otherwise qualified, is able lo vote for the Ceylonese member of the 
Council. 

As regards the second part of the <iuoKtion, in Fiji it is proposed 
that Indians should be added to the Legislative Council as the elect- 
ed representatives of the Indian inhabitants of the Colony, but the 
condition upon which they shall be elected have not yet been settled. 

In Ceylon, proposals are under consideration which would qualify 
as a voter any male British subject who possesses the requisite quali- 
fications. No proposals with regard to the oxtonsiouof the franchise 
arc under consideration in any other Colonies or Protectorates. 

As regards the third part of the question, in British Guiana 
there is an elected member of the L''gislatur 0 who is of East Indian 
race, and in Ceylon a person of Indian origin but born in Ceylon 
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aili op tho loeai Logislat^ by eleotion u Coylooese. 
of tbe LeiftsUftoraB of other Colonies or Proteotbrates. 

As ' re^azds the fourth part of the <inestion, the f^heretary -ol 
•S^e has ^ven careful consideration to the repre^entationa made to 
biiitt by the deputation to which my hon. Friend refers, but t am 
^^ y^fiti a 'position to announce his final decision on this poio^. 

V ’ , HOUSE OF COMMON— ISth May mo. 

Defence of India Act [Punjab] 

'Ca^ asked the Secretary or Stat^ for India if he will give 
aihd^i^.tba persons against whom the Defence of India Act was 
ueed'ii^^og Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration of the Pur^a^; 
bom many pe^rsons were prohibited from entering tbe Punjab; onifl. 
how mwiy local men were interned during bis administratioid 

Mr, MoPtagu: There wore 145 persons whose morements were 
restricted under the I'iefence of India Act in the Punjab at various 
times, of whom only 24 remained under such restriction on the let 
April, 1919. Four persons were prohibited from euAriiig the 
Purijab. Besides the number restricted under the Defence of India' 
Act, about 400 wore interned at different times in gaol, and l,fi25 
restaricted to tbeir own villages, under the Ingress into India Ordi- 
nance. . In April, 1919, seven of these still remained in goal, atid 
124 UTlder restriction in their villages. These were men who had 
raturned to India form America and the Far East at the beginning. 
<rf'the War, with the olgect of causing revolutionary outbreaks^ 

Punjab Newspapers 

Mr> Cape asked the Secretary of State for India wbat news- 
papers edited outside the Punjab were prevented from being circula- 
ted in the Purijab during Sir Michael O’Dwyer’sadministration; from 
h.6w .inany hewspapers security was demanded; and in how many 
cas^ security already deposited was forfeited during that period! 

Mr. Montagu: From 1914 to 1918 eight newspapers including 
“Sadaqat” "Jamhur” and “Naqqash” of Calcutta, and “New India” 
of Madras, were kept outside the Panjab. In 1919 twelve such 
Order* were passed, namely, against the ’‘Congress” “Vyaya,” 
“fnirilab’’ of. Mor^abad, the “A1 Khalil” and “Yathrib” of Bijupr, 
the Tad^fpendent” of Allahabad, the “Hamdam” and “Akhuwat” 
of'Dtfbktlow,' th^ “Swadesi” of Oorakhpur, and the “Amnta 
Plttril^ (if Calcutta. To the best of my information, security, was 
demanded during Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s administrarioofibp'fquir- 
newsptq^ and twenty-four presses. Forfeituie was 
ofueel one newspaper and four presses, Butl amn^ qui^sure 
that tlu^ figures are complete . ' 

■ ' " ' '67" 
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MaitiidUw 

Mr. Lum aal^d the Secvetuy o£ Btojiie {otr indi» .(I) 
the HiiohHC Comi^ibtee, or aoF of its memhexs penoiMJ)|'^ visited.aoy 
of the places affecM hy Martial Laar ; if sa^ whiidi ; apd vhethar 
Puidab Sub-Oontmittee of the lodiao National CoDgnssa or 
its mamhero, personally visited, daring th«r en^uury, almost dH 
priiicipaf places affected by Martial Law and 

(2) the names of witnesses examined by the Punjab Sub;Comit> 
tee of the Indian National Congress regarding illtreatmept of women 
during the administration of Martial Law, with a brief eti^ement 
of the allegations made by it? 

Mr, Montagu : The answer of the first part is in the affinsative : 
to the second, Amritsar, Gpjranwala, Kasnr, Lahore, and Ahmed- 
abad. As regards the last part of this question I would refer the 
hon. Member to the Keport of the Congress Sub-Committee. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— im May mo. 

^ Amritsar Hunter Report 

Caittain tV. Eenn asked the Prime Minister when the Hunter 
Beport will be published f 

Mr. Clyws asked the Lord Privy Seal whether he will 
give an early day after the recess to discuss the Beport of the 
Hunter Commission regarding the Amritsar incident ; and whether 
if a definite Motion is placed on the Paper, he will allow the 
disousaioo to take plaee on that Motion and not on a Motion for 
the Adjournment? 

Mr, B<mar Ltiv : 1 am informed that these papers will be pub- 
U^md baforo Parliament re-assembles. lihe subject can be raised 
on a Supply day on the salary of the Secretary of State. 

mUSE VF COMMONS— 19tk Mat, jm. 

Legwktive Couneii f Committees j 

Mr. Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether he is 
aware that during the last sessions of the Imperial Legiidative 
Council, the Honourable Mr. Patel and the Honourable Mr. Chiuda 
were not included on any Select Committee on Goveromeot-BiWs 
or any other Committee anointed by Government during tW Seer 
eions ; that during the whole sessimi the Honourable Pt. Mnda p 
Mohan Malaviya and the Honourable Mr. Ehapardo were tak^ •dIp 
on one Commits ; and whether the Oovennnent of India hasa af, 
late ad<tpM:A P#oy of exeluding as far as possible ^omipeutdOS^ 
^esB nrtJfl^m sM Committees ? , . ' 

h|^,‘MbiitBgh : I do not know whether the ntatnmonfa'iii' 
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; I ^<oti8d depiMiiitB dhiinttsion in tiifs Honw ati tn tto p<»' 
Bontfifl eS <1ie dbminittem of the I^gMrtlStO Cwn^ in liii^ 

. Amnesty o{.P<^tic«f f^t^onel■. 

th« Seemteer State for India it^otber tlio 
Uorernaieot of India have given, or propose fO>||iv4, lo Savtfkar 
broth^ of the Bombay Preaidenoy the benOfit of the Boyal amnesty ; 
whothtMT ime of the brothers bad submitted two petitions, one in 
1"914. another in 1917, offering his services to Government 
diming tbe War, and praying that a general amnesty be granted to 
dU p(9itieal prisoners. 

Mr. Mont^u : The answer to the first part is in the negative j 
to the second, in the aflirmative. 

^ General Dyer. 

Mx, Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether he 
will state the different posts and places to which Qenend Dyer was 
appointed after the Jallian walla Bagh firing ; what was ^s remu- 
neration before the firing ; and what was his remuneration at the 
date of his resignation t 

Mr. Montagu ; Brigadier-General Dyer was in command of 
46tb (Jiillurdur) Brigade prior to the disturbances at Amritsar, and 
ibis was bis substantive appointment up to the .time when be return- 
ed to this country. He served with tbit brigade during the Afghan 
operations, and on its return from field service be was posted to 
officiate in command of the 5tb Infantry Brigade in the Kbyber 
Pass, and this was bis actual command when be left India. Hia 
pay throughout has been that of a brigade-commander. 

Gold Importation ( Restrictions, j 

Mr, Lwrm asked the Secretary of State idor India whether the 
i*estrietions on the import of gold into India hy the public still con- 
tifiue and what are the reasons for the continuance of the sane ; 
whether Indian industrial and commercial opinion has protested 
against the continuance of such restrictions ; whether, as a creditor 
country with a favourable balance of trade in her favour, ll‘dia is 
entitl^^d to receive in gold the balance duo to her by other countries* i 
and what is the total amount of profit made by the Government 
of India on their gold transactions 1 ^ , 

]M[r, Jdontagu : There is undoubtedly a considerable feeling 
in India in favour of a removal of the restrictions which it has been 
tho^bt neceiai^y to continue in respect of the import, pi^pld.^pp 
f^veh in the announcement of which I am (WM^dini a 
WPy to W hon. friend*; awpupcement;iwcognim;the^r^^ 
w 'preSsOTcdiifTol as ah ohjectire of cunfenoy policy in India. 
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qi'A-finn of proht on tbe gold transactions of the GoviM'oaietii^ 
IidiaiB complicated by exchange considerations j takiog tbej^. 4 Sni^* 
• ^actions as a whole, the Government of India estimated that for 
the year 1920*21 a net loss would accrue. I am also sending to 
my hon. Friend a copy of the reference to the subject in the Govern- 
ment of India’s budget 

Fiscal Policy [Commission.] 

Mr, R, Richardhon asked the Secretary of state for India whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table the correspondence which may have 
taken place between the Government of India and himself on the 
question of Imperial Preference ? 

Mi\ Montagu : The communications which have passed be* 
twc»n the Government of India and myself on this subject were of 
a ccn^dential character and I do not think that any useful purpose 
would be served by their publication, especially as I undersfond 
that the Government of India are now considering the advisability 
of appointing a Commission to consider the whole question of; the 
future fiscal policy of India. 

Currency. 

Mr, Liuin asked the 8eci*etary of State for India whether he is 
of the ^rreat dissatisfaction prevailing in India on the action 
t ken by the Government of India on the recommendations of the 
M 0‘'^>^y Keport of the Indian Currency Committee ; whether the 
r fH.mrnendjitifMis were i»ublirihed in the Government of India 
Cazouc, or in any other wny, in order to ona]»le the Indian public 
to consider the effect of such rLuniimondatioiis ; and whether the 
policy was undertaken with the entire concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of India i 

Mr, Monimju : l^in aware that the action taken on the Report 
has been criticised in certain qu.arterp in India, The nature of the 
subject was such as <:o roiiuire action immediately on publication of 
the Report, and as was clone in the case of the closing of the 
in ISO 3, the decisions arrived at were put into effect without pre*, 
vions notice. The Goveinment of India concurred in the main 
recommendatioiis in the Majority Report which forms the basis of 
the present policy. 

Franchise Rules [ Wage-Earning Classes j 

Mr, Ji. RichanJf^on asked the Secretary of State for India 
whc< her, in the opinion of the Government of India, th.» practical 
application of the recommendation of Lord Selborne’s Committee 
to secui% bettor representation of the wage-earning classes in Indiia 
attended with difficulties ; whether they propose to., 
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sac^ to two cities only in the whole of India oiid 

op, j/fee tmvincial Councils ; whether he is aware that the problem 
is DO, Jess ur^nt in many cities, such as Madras and Ahmodabadi 
than 4 b the cities of Calcutta and Bombay, and that the Go’vern'^ 
ment of India has even refused to call for the Beport of the 
Bombay GoAwnment on the question of providing representation 
of the wage-earning class of the city of Abmedabad ; whether the 
Bombay Government, in their original franchise proposals submitted 
to the Franchise Committee, included all persons earning Es, 2t0 
annually ; and if so what dflicullics do the Government of India 
anticipate if those proposals were accei)ted ! 

Mr. Montagu : With regard to imvts 1, 2, and 3 of the ques- 
tion, I ' have not yet received the Governiueiil of India’s flnai 
prOpoSab for franchise rules under flic Act of 1919, which will 
embody their viewis on this queslion, but from informal communi- 
cations I understand that they do aniicipale ditliculties. I hope 
to receive those diaft rules very shortly and submit them in duo 
course to the Joint Select Cominitice and to Parliament. 

With regard to parts 1 and 5 of the question, I understand 
that this is not a coitocI statemonl ui the ease, and that u hat 
happened was that iji cmleuvoviiiiig to work out a basis for decision 
as to the numbe.r of membcis to (, rju h district on the 

Bombay Provincial Coincii. the -D.-nd ay i.icnt udoplod 

as one of their cxpcriuionul at. luov.e of -L's. 250 in oniu* 

to gain some rough idea of the ninu] er oi v(ders each district 
might 1)0 expectcvl to contain, 1 do ijot mider.'^land that this 

Was even put forward a.s a definite iiroposal for a voting 
qualihi ation. 

Rate oi Excharii'c ^Sterling TiTiiiJero'j 

Mr^ CltiirU^ EJu'driU asked the Scciviafy of vStdo for liidiii 
w'hat is the total amount of lu vcr&o Couii£il Edls sold by the 
Gp^^onraent of India ^inco the now pobh^v of the rale of 

exchange on the basis of the Lor.don Now Yrn k rate was ii.Ti\;<]uced, 
such amount to include remittances rmido to tin's country tl-rough 
the Post Office ; out of what funds is i'a.^uient boir>g made hero 
against such bills : what was the rupee eqni\alent at w];ii*L llietO 
funds were accumulated and sleod in the iiH.i'k.s ; what i.*, the rupee 
fimount now realised by such sales : what is the total loss iricurred 
so far by the Govenment of Iie.lia by these sales ; and against 
what ia it to be . debited ? 

Mr. Montagu : The total amount c.f “ Koverso Couniji) Bills’’ 
or fiierling transfers,^ sold since 5th Fel)rnary, lO’ilh is about 
i36,000|000. Kemittunce through the Post Office during February, 
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Murroli acid A^l, ameuuted to about £2,000,(K)0. 

. these ttanefMs is being made from the Paper .-€hii¥eaey BMerva 
and from Treasuiy. The funds held ia the Paper Camnop BiMem 
stand in the boob at a rupee equivalent of 18 equal to M. 
These funds, as also the Treasury holdings, rraee laid dOtra in 
London at rates of exchange varying from Is, 4d. to Sa four and 
hdf pence. The rupee amount realised by the sales eif reverse 
menl^ned above is approximately He. 23 crmres. The pettiiMi 
loss cannot Ije calculated, as the funds hdd in Enghthd miaflhot 
bo earmarked against particular remittances from India, '^ese 
haring been effected, as just mentioned at varying rates. 
over, it will in any case be necessary, as recognised by the Ciiyfuaey 
Committee, to levalae the sterling holdings of the Governmeig^ 
on the basis of a 2s. rupee. Ou this basis the net lose on the- 
sdos as measured in sterling is approximately ^£7,000, 000, reprMeU- 
ting the difference between remittances at 2s and the rates aUtouliy 
rmlised by the sales. The net loss incurred by reason of the 
high rate at which these remittances were effected will ultimately 
be debited to revenue which will per contra profit by the fact 
that under the new policy the Government of India will be' able 
to make the remittances necesary for the purpose of meet^ 
their sterling expenditure in this country at a far more favourable 
rate than was formerly the case. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the rise in exchange above the rate of Is. 4Q. ©n 
which the Government accoauts have hitberto been based, "fed, 
in the years 1917-19, to an exchange gain on the Goverument^s 
total remittances oi about £ 8,000,000. 

Amnesty 

Mr. a. Bi:'utrdsofi asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether be will lay upon the Table, a statenoent giving the number 
of all the political offenders, including the detenues, internees. 
State prisoners, and persons convicted under the Indian PeWi 
Code or otherwise confined in gaols or kept under restHefipns in 
each province in India and in the Andamans on the 2Srd D^eoem- 
ber, 1919, their original sentences or periods of restriction otdbtod . 
by the executive ; the period undergone by each ; the number of 
those who were released under the Amnesty Clause of the Bt^af/' 
Proqlaihation; and the . number and nomcB of those to whom .bofni^t 
of the royal amnesty lias been refused, with the reasons fOT SUok 
rafusal in each oafel ■ V 

Mr. , Montagu: The following figures are taken IM# tkk 
statement made:^ the Secretary to the Government of ' 

tbce Imperi^ Legii^tive Council on-tim 2ith' February : ' ' < 
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Qsder Begolfttioii III 3 1818 '-■ 3il 

'w Me^eted under tike Defmoe o! India Itoles >•• 3^ 

: ^).-iIestiiiotiott under t^ ingress into India Ordinttoce. — 

.;. ' fSwsoas who had been oonvietod of offences agelpat the 
,.r.y, -Alaite. ■ ••• — — 63 

.. . . (e) -Bertone convicted in the disturbances of March and Ap:-it 

: 1919. ... ... ... ... 7S7 


' ' dSy coniparison of these figures with an earlier return, I gather 
ilmt nuntbers in each of the above classes not released was on 
tbatdate aa follows ; (a) 40 ; (i) 9 ; (e) — ; (d) 56 ; (e) 115. 1 have, 
net inured the names of these persons. His Mi^asty’s Proclama- 
tion dirMted the Viceroy to exercise clemency in the fullest xneasnrc 
Whicil% his fndgraent was compatible with the public safety. 


. Aimy and Public Services (Increased Pay) 

Afr. Lum asked the Secretary of State for India whether he 
win state l^e financial effects of the recent increases in the remune- 
mjtlon for the Indian Medical Service, the Indian Police Service, the 
Indian Educational Service, the Indian Civil Service, and the 
Arniy, and lay upon the Table the correspondence on the 
Btdigcg^ between bim and the Government of India on the subject? 

Mr. Montagu: The approximate cost pet annum of the increases 
of pay which have been sanctioned is estimated to be; 


£ 

Indian Civil Service *.• ... 360,000 

Ttidian PoKee Service ... ••• 130,000 

Indian Educational Service ... ... 100,000 

. ftitish ofifeers of Indian 

'‘'Array and of British troops in India .• 1700,000 

Indian Medical Service ... 260,000 


’ The cmespondence is very volumiuous, and 1 do not propose to 
lajf- it 'before the; House. The usual course is for the Government of 
Hiil^ to annoonee the decisions arrived at in the form of Besolntions 
preniidgated in India. This is, 1 think, the most convenient procedure, 
... ; Mr. B. G. Hoiniman. 

Hr, J. ADtmsoa asked the Secretary of State lor Intlia whatiHH* 
be ha«riaeeiv«d from Mr. B. G. Horniman a letter oontrovesting the . 
ehargaa<iBade against him by the right .hjam- Gentieman i« this House 
cn4£ii| 1313; whether he promised to send Mr. ibewfiaan a 
com^dfiired, reply to this letter, but afterwards wntte to, hhst 
that hb.fSfef«(^tp.4laM:^^ BarifoniMt; iifciHMMr, in 
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thcso circumgU?ioe?i, he will agree to Mr. Horniman’s reqinMit l^ an 
investigation of th^se elmrges by a Parliatneritary Oomlfiittee' i land 
if Fo, whether he will make a Motion before the riouse nses for the 
appointment of a Committee for that pnri:)oge ? 

Mr, Montigu : I received a letter form Mr. B. G. ! 

my considered reply was that any controversy which ti^ight , 
about the statenienls I l)ave made in this House should be 
in the House itself, I am prepared to explain or justify ' here . the|6' 
statomonts if limy are c-allod in question. But there iSyinr^'-. 
opinion, no need of iin|uiry, ■ ^ ^ - 


Government of India A :l [Draft Rules] Ordered t \ \ 

‘‘That a Select Com nil^ee of Seven Members be appointed, ’to 
join with a Ctimmiltee to be appoiined by the Lords, to revi^ the. 
Draft rules made Und'T th * the Government of India Act, 1919/^*?— 
[' olowl (i'ibh.<,\ 

Motion made and question proposed, that Mr. Ackland, Mr. 
^Beiiuett. Sir Uonry Craik, Mr Montagu, Mr, Ormsby Gore, Sir Jr D* 
Keos, and Mr Spoor bo M^unbors of the Committee . — [Cohihet 

Volonel ia: I objeot (o this for tlio reasons which i the 
other clay. In my opinioti the Secretary of State should' 
ovidoiice biJoro this Ooinniiiteo atui not ho a Member of the Cotnn|li^' 
tee. Ho should not bo both counsel, judge and jury. I!pd|knfy> 
protest against the api»oii»tmont of this Committee and the appoio^ 
ment of the Secretary of State and the Under Secretary of Btato ds 
Members of it, and 1 beg to movo; “Th.at the Secretary of State be 
not a)>pointed/’ ^ 

'I'he Secretary of St.ite for India (Mr. Montagu): 1 ,woul<fc: 
remind the bon. and galbnit G(*n11eman that his protest was mor^' 
appropriate when it was lirsi made, when the original Cotn^mi|^«' 
was appointed to consider the Bill/ He then made his protest . , 
House decided against him. The rules which are to be revised bjT 
this Committee are part of the Bill, They arise out of the.^ill^ and 
it would be most unfortunate, having regard to the great iisiportanoe 
of time, to delay matters l^y a chango in the personnel of the 
Committee of Gontlemon who hiivo devoted their attention .to tho 
rules, who are familiar with all the process which relate to the 
rules being framed and incorporated in the Bill itself. I am #ESIld 
that I can never convince my hon. and gallant Frieudi and 
I wiljn^fc’gp^n trying. 

. put, and agreed to. 

“That the Committee have power to send for l^sbtie 
pai^^d records.*’ - 

■OrdOtod that “Five lie (he (HiJiit] 
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Prime Minister wlietber the Hazier 
Eepo^ will ba issuaii with th^ evideuoe ^ and -wbeth^^ in view of 
. tl# d^irability of giving ample time for the perueal and atudy of 
there ie any objeotion to the immediate issiie of the 
/fittpOrti with the evidence, in order that it may he availaUe before 
; the Whitsuntide Becess 1 

r.* Sfr^ Bonar Law : The evidence will be made availabla.to Mem- 
bers who wish to study it as soon as I he Beport is presented* No 
efforji is being spared to minimise delay, but I fear it will not be 
possible to present the Report before the early part of next week* 

University Franchise — Women. 

Jiff* Idmn asked the Secretary of State for India whether it is 
proposed to include women graduates of seven years^ standing in the 
electoral rolls for university seals in the local Legislative Councils ; 
and whether Lord Selborne’s Committee has recommended the giving 
of the vote in the University constituencies to all graduates of seven 
years standing irrespective of sex. 

JVfr. Montagu: I give the hon. Member the reply wlrfcb was 
given on behalf ' the Government of India to this same question 
when %t was put in the Indian Legislative Council during the 
last session : 

*^(a) No. As recommended by the Joint Committee, provision 
will be made in the rules under Section 7 ( 4 ) (b) of the Government 
of India Aoc, 1919, for their inclusion in any province in which the 
Legislative Council may by Resolution so recommend. 

*‘(c) The Joint Committ^ recommended that the franchise for 
the University seats shoulii^e extended to all graduates of over 
seven years* standing, b^fcthe Government of India understand 
that. /this recommendatioJiif which does not include the last three 
wdrds in the hon. Menj|pR:*8 question, is subject to the general 
proposal of the Committee in regard to the admission of women to 
the franchise.’' 

/ MOUSB OF COMMONS— 8th June 1980. 

General Dyer. 

Jifn Gwtfnne asked the Secretary of War whether the question 
conduct whilst in command in India has been referred to 
W:J|^y Oeuncil ; if so, when and with what result. 

9^"^^ * Y®® 5 stated in the published despatch 

B#?retiar^ of State for India to the Viceroy on this eubjeot^ 
the circumitanees of the case of General Dyer have been brought 
to the notice of the ^^y Council by the Secretary for 

58 
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India. S 0 o<^ly, the Commander^n-Ohief in India has r«oommend' 
ed that General Dyer should be retired from the Arm^y. Thirdly, 
General Dyer :hiKnsolf has written to the War Office requesting. to 
be allowed to>tnake a further statement. A preliminary disotTpsion 
has taken place in the Array Council, and it has been decided to 
allow General Dyer to submit in writing the further statement which 
he wishes to make. 

1 Oolmel Bv/m : Is the opinion of the Army Council in unison 
with the opinion expressed in Lord Hunter's Report? 

Mr. CImrchill : It would be improper for the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to ask questions in regard to confidential business of a 
Council of this character, and it would certainly be very improper 
for mo to offer him any enlightment. 

The Punjab— Arms Act 

Mr. Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether, after 
the Royal Proclamation, the District Magistrate, Jullunder, in the 
Punjab, has refused to renew licenses under the Arms Act to several 
applicants on the ground that they had attended the Iiulian National 
Congress, which he said had passed seditious resolutions ; whether 
he refused to forward to the Government of the Punjab a reproserdti- 
tion on the subject made by the Jullunder District Congress Com- 
mittee, on the ground that that body was irroBpofisible and Self- 
constituted ; whether a series of qne^ions on this sul>ject, of which 
notices were given by several members of the Indian Legislative 
Council, wore disallowed by His Exer'ilonny the President during the 
last session ; and whether he proposes to take ar»y action in the 
matter ? 

Mr. Montagu : I have no information beyond some complaints 
made in the Press. I will make inquiries. 

HOUSE OF rOMMQHS, 9th Juno 1920. 

General Dyer 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for Ii dia whether 
General Dyer resigned his command in India voluntarily ; if not, 
who asked him to resign ; and was any reason given ? 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : The, Com* 
mandor-iu-ohief informed General Dyer that he accepted the con^i 
8101)8 of the Hunter Commission in regard to the occurr 0 no 6 if,at 
Amritsar, and directed him to resign his appointment as Blle^do 
Commander. 

Commanckr Belluirs : Was General Dyer supplied witli" legal 
assi g nee at this inquiry ? 

: I do not think eo. 
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Cmmmder BeUairi’. Is that accepted by the India (Mce as 
a fair l^al for this distingiiisfaed General 1 

Mf, Montagu : The hon, and gallant Gentleman must know it 
ie nbt a question of a trial. The Gommander^in Chief in India has 
a perfect right to dispense with the services of any officer. 

Omrmnder Balhirs : Is the right bon. Gentleman aware that 
it is not in accordance with the rules of any military court that 
General Dyer should have no legal assistance and that be should 
not be able to cross-examine witnesses ? 

Mr, Mmingu : I quite agree with the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, but the Hunter Commission was not a military court and 
cannot bo regarded as a substitute for a military court. 

Sk jS. Craik : Is it not the case, as was stated yesterday, that 
the Army Council has had the case of General Dyer before it, and 
has given time to General Dyer to give a further statement of his 
case before they come to judgment ? 

Mr, Montagu : Yes, that was the policy announced yesterday 
by the Secretary of State for War. 

Sir IL Craik : It is not proper — 

Mr: Speaker \ We are going to discuss the matter to-morrow, 
Acting Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwalla. 

Colonel Yak asked the Secretary of State for India what action 
has been takoJi by the CTOvcrnmont of India in the case of the Acting 
Deputy CommisHiohor of Gujranwalla, who is reported in the Majori- 
ty Report of the Hunter Commission to have committed au error of 
judgment in refusing to give the police liberty to fire upon and 
disperse the mob engaged in burning the post office there ? 

Mr, Montagu: The Government of India, in paragraph 26 of 
their despatch, accept the opinion of the majority of the Committee. 
As stated in paragraph 4-t of the despatch, they are asking the Local 
Government to take such action as may be necessary to mark their 
disapprobation, 

Hon. Pandit Jagat Narayan — i 0th June 

Lieut. Colonel Sir F, Hall asked the Prime Minister if 
Pandit Jagat Narayan, who in 1917 accused Sir Michael OT')wyer 
of having imprisoned thousands of people without trial, and who 
subsequently undertook to make a public withdrawal of this false 
charge, has yet done so : if this person is identical with the Mr. 
Narayan who has signed the Minority Report of Lord Hunter's Com- 
mission on the Puqjab disturbances ; and, if so, will he state who was 
responsible for placing on the Commission, a person who had already, 
by his own confession, been guilty of false and seditious statement^ 
of a glaring character % y 
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gallaut Prie^nd Wfald addrasa this qfaeaMon to 'the fiacoai^^ ^,Stete ^ 
for India. | 

Sir F. Hall Perhaps the Secretary for India could Msirer the 
queetion.pow 1 f 

The.ll^creta^y of State for India (Mt* Montagu) : Ldo not like 
to do so without Ipreparing a carefully written answer, and if thehon. 
Gentleman will be good enough to put it down for Moadjiig^ 1. w 
answer him, \ * , V; 

Hunter Commission^ 1 4th June, 

SirW, Joypson-Hicks asked the Secretary of Stole 
whether one of the Indian members of the Hunter Coromtsai^ had 
been, shortly before his appointment to investigate the actions of 
the Purgab Government, forbidden by that Goyernment to On tor 
the Punjab ? . , 

Mr, Monta^ : One of the Indian members applied! iu ‘May, 
1919, for permission to enter the Martial Law area to defend one 
of the accused before the Martial Law Commission. His appiroatioii 
was refused by the Administrator of Martial Law. ^ 

On 16th June Sir F. Hall repeated the same question and 
Mr, Montagu replied ; — 

“ Pandit Jagat Narayan Singh, who signed the Mlnoriler 
Report of Lord Hunter's Committee, made a speech in, which '^he 
brought this charge in 1917. On being informed of its in* 

accuracy in 101^S he offered to withdraw it pti,bliolyj,^*bu't in 
view of the lapse of time the Provincial Governments concerned 
thought it unnecessary to ask him to do so. He was appointed 
to the Committee in 1919 l)y the Government of I ndia» acting in 
close consultatiorj with myself a^nd with the LieutenaUt-Govarhe^ 
of the United Provinces. The habit of bringing unfounded ehm^j^ 
against the Government is not confined to India, although .we < 
could all wish that the willingness to withdraw tbem^ , Virheis \dta- 
proved were less exceptional. If the hou. and gallant Membe^^ 
really takes the view that he appears to take of the mattt^j he/ 
will, of course, discount the Pandit’s recorded opinion acoordih^y .. 
If he wishes to know my views on that opinion, he wifi gatW 
them tfOm the Papers which have been presented.” ' , 

SirF, Hall ; May I ask my right bon. Friend h© 

do^' Jhfnk it would have been more advisable to put sbiii^hody 
on >^0ommlasion who had not got a debit balance 
agai^it ; a**d is he q^wariife, that perhaps not evei^heidy 

right thtough the country hm the § 0 ^ opinion wifh:fe]gWj4;fe 
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wlkstfasT'dr Mt it ia riglit ior tba right hKm. ptih! mtah 

pecqpie OB the CommiBsioa. 

Mr. Montagu : I oan assure my hon. and g#(int friend 3iat 
e%«i)r effort was made to get Indian repreBdhtsdiim pat on thia 
'QMamission who were impaitial. The faet that a very.hi^y 
cKtilagaished aod esteemed member of the United Provinoee 
■Iii^ll^tive Council made a mistake once, which he offered to with: 
draw, doei not, in my opinion, show he was a partial inquirer. 

Sir F, H»ll : As that offer of withdrawal had been suggestodt 
does not W ^ht hon. fViend think it would have been advisable 

the Government Shonid have accepted it and not have put 
this gentleman on the Commission % 

Mr. Montagn : As a matter of fact, although it would Hot 
have affected my judgment on the sulgeot, neither the Govern* 
ment of India nor 1 knew of this case when he was appointed, but 
I am not going to censure the Local Governments concerned when 
they advised this gentleman a year afterwards that it was. not 
necessary to ma^ke a public withdrawal and that it was sufiBoient 
that be had offeriad to do so. 

Commander Bellairs ; Were the Government of thC Punjab 
asked their opinion as to the qualifications of this gentleman to 
serve on the Commission ? 

Mr. Montagu ; That 1 do not know, 1 do know that this 
question of tho unfortunate speech of this distinguished Gentleman was 
brought to the notice of the Government of India, after bis appoint- 
ment, by the Government of tho Punjab, who at the time stated 
that they did not wish on that ground to object to his appointment. 

Brigadier-General Dyer— 21st June 

Colonel Ashley (by Private Notice) asked the Secretary of State 
for whether the Army Council have decided to restore Brigadier 
QeneruT Dyer to the Army ? 

The Secretary of State for War (Mr, Churchill): No, there is 
no truth in that statement, which has been published in a great 
number of. Newspapers. The Army Council are still awaiting a 
sta^iE^nt' which Brigadier-General Dyer is being allowed to submit. 
Heexprosscd ah opinion tho he would be able to make his statement 
by W^ne^^ last, the 16th, but he asked for a few more days’" 
delay , to :ensble him to complete his statement. That is hour the. 
matt^ CtHisda. AU statements to the contrary are without -any kind' 
of f0ttnd»^. ; 

- Oe^sihcl Ashlejr ; When the statement is investigated, 'will ^e 
AifUy CoUooi} he ahie to come to a decision on that statement, of 
there' have to ‘;be a fthther Court of Ittvesligatiou ? 
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Mr. ChurchiU : That would be prejudging the discuesiou which 
is going to take place. ^ . 

Sir D. Macltoi ; In view of what the right hon. Gentleman 
knows of the progress of the proceedings before the Army CJbuneil, 
is there any likelihood that the debate on this subject will not take 
take plage next Monday ? . * 

Mr. Churchill : Yes, 1 think that there is a considerable chance 
that we should not be able to have the debate next Monday. We 
certainly ought not to take any course which appears to deny, rea- 
sonable facilities for the preparation of the statement, nor do I 
suppose for one moment that there would be any intentional delay 
in making the statement ; and after that there should be a certain 
period for consideration and discussion by the Army Council. I 
think it quite possible that 1 shall have to ask my right hon. Friend 
the Loader of the House to make representations to those concerned 
to postpone the discussion for a little longer in both Houses of 
Parliament. 
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Punjab Disturbances 

Brigadier-General >Surtees asked the Secretary for India whe- 
ther the Government of India propose to recognise the services 
of those officers, both civil : military, who in its opinion, contri- 
buted to the quelling of » disturbatices in the Punjab and else- 
where in India, by any other method than the general expression 
of satisfaction mentioned in paragraph 'i3 of the Government of 
India’i^ letter on the Hunter Committee’s Report '? 

Mr. Montagu : I have not roceivod from the Government 
of India any proposal for further recognition. I will draw the 
attention of the Government of India to the hon. and gallant 
Member’s suggestion. 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer conimunicatod day by day with the Govern- 
ment of India concerning the various outbroaks in the Punjab and 
the measures taken by General Dyer to deal with them; whether 
this information was submitted forthwith to the India Office ; and 
if not, for what reason ? 

*Mt. Montagu : I received daily telegrams from the Government 
of India from the beginning of the disturbancjos up to tbp middle of 
May. ^ These ^legrams embodied the reports of the Punjab QoyQrii^ 
nient An«jl,^ai i have already stated, were all, except two important 

to the Press here. General Dyer wiw in 
charjjejl^bnly one area, and tbeie w:hs no mention of him by name 
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in those telegrama» and only one mention of him as General Officer 
Ootnmandittgi Amritsar. Some movements of troops that^were 
under bis command are also reported in those telegrams. 

Mr. Gwynne jglf the right hon Gentleman was receiving the 
oommanioationa <Sily from the Government of India, will he say 
why he stated in December that he knew no details except what he 
toad in the newspapers? 

Mr. Montagu : There has been a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing do the point. lean assure my hon. Prieiid that what I said 
thefeMvaa true. 1 was reiorririg to a question put by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Peebles (Sir D. Maclean) on the publication 
of General Dyer’s evidence in the newspapers. 1 then stated that'^ 
I had published reports on the occurrences as I received them. If 
my boji. Friend will look at it, ho will see thji^ the matters dealt 
within, the published newspaper evidence of General Dyer wore 
not covered in this report. 

liiopt. Colonel Sir F. Hall : Dof'S the right hon. Gentleman 
think tbMt Iho manner ]>y which this gallant olllcor has been treated 
is likely io assist offioers in general in dealing with outbreaks? 

Mr 'Speaker : That does not arise our of tho qucBtion, 

Mr. Palmer : la it not a fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
actually told the House that ho knew nothing of these occurrences, 
and that he would wire for information with regard to them, and left 
the impression on us that he v^as enliroly ignorant of the whole 
business ? 

Mr. Montagu : Perhaps the hon. Member will be good enough 
to look at the official Pei.>ort on tho question and supplementary 
question I answered. Perhaps he will look als^o at the speech I made 
immediately after the occiUToncc, and the teh grams wliich resulted. 

1 think tIuMi he will be in a po&itioji to take part in the Debate. 

Mr. U Wynne : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that he stated 
on 16th Ik-cember : ‘I thought I said 1 knew no details until 1 saw 
the account in the newspapers.’ 

Mr. Montagu : livery r -port 1 had received from the Govern- 
ment of Imlia, with tho exception of those two (elogranis, was 
published. That is true. The occurrence to w'hich my right hon. 
Friend drew attention was the details of the shooting by General 
Dyer at Amritsar. I had no information on that subject. 

Lieut. Oommandor Kenworthy : Did the Government of India 
keep the right bon. Gentleman fully informed of events or did the 
toJogratne hush up the mo!$t important part of the account ? 

Mr, Montagu : A great deal of this unfortunate controversy 
has arisen because there is an impression that 1 was accusing the 
Govertmieni of the Punjab or the Government of India of concealing 
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fa^ts. I ta^eY|fiiE|ttiadie such an aoouaation, and I am lijrapared to 
deiei^ tbeir,^«^ddob in awaiting tbe Committea’a ireport 

0W7^e asked the Seoretat^y of State for IstUa oft. vthiJb 
dateliiafim ilterviowed Sir .Michael O'Dwyer |ii reg^ to .the 
outbreaks' a(j diaciissed General Dyer’s action ; «fid 

whether at any time bo interviewed Miss Sherwood, ,wh«r 
assaulted durii^ the riots, and, if so, when ? 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part i«, 1 tirink/on the 
30th June, 1916 ; to the second, yes, on the 7th October, l&lff. 

Mr. Owynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman explain ho^ it 
was that he was able positively to state in December, if he knew 
from detailed information, both from Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Miss 
Sherwood in June, ^'1 said I knew no details until I saw the report 
in the papers.” If he sent the report to the papers he must have 
known it before he saw it in the papers. Is that a eorreot^ir$y ol 
giving information to the House ? ' \ ,v ' 

Mr. Montagu : I suggest that the hon. Member’s question 
shows the wrong headedness of the whole thing. Miss SfaerWood >k>uld 
not possibly have given. me any information of what Dyer 

did because this gallant lady bad been attacked long before all these 
incidents occurred. If the hon. Member wishes to aeeut^e me of 
giving false information or making a statement which is no^^tme 
perhaps be will raise the point in Debate, when I shf^Mve an 
opportunity of answering him. ^ 

Mr. Gwynne : I shall have great pleasure in asking the idfht 
hon* Gentleman to explain how it is he is able to say . h^ k^ew 
nothing at all of any details when he had seen Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
and had all the details from him six mouths before. 

Mr. Palmer : Does the right hon. Gentleman suggest that he 
know nothing of the Amritsar shooting until he read it^ 4u the 
Daily Express t ' t 

Mr. Montagu : No, I never said so. The fact that th^ find 
been shooting at Amritsar was known to me and wa9 psa^ijljshitd . 
to the world when it occurred in the telegrams I received 
yernmont of India. What I said in December and what , I 
is that 1 had no information as to the details, shooting 
warning, and shooting to the exhaustion of ammuDiti<)tt^; ^iii^ 
principlf^s upon which General Dyer acted, and so foriki' ^ 
things , came to me as a shook when 1 read them in the newspaper/^ 
j{Sr\W. Jbynson Hicks : When the right hon. GentleiMn imw the 
Lieutenant- Governor of the Punjabj why did be not, iW June 
at that interview and other interviews, ask him for foil details 1 
Mr. Montagu ; 1 can answer thttt much better in Debate; and 
1 .(should prefer to do so*^ 1 many most important private 
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Seoretery of State and the Government of 
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ofl«Hir**5**?i. ^ Boport, and consider that the Government 
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SSSSl?j£^‘ oonsi^r that General Dyer was absolutely 
»® teBsidenog the whole situation in India, and 
^^^‘^ootnne <rf minimum force does not aw»Jy ; that 
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the dates .At, ;whi(|i such inlom^on was |lveQ, . 

vould api^ow A SSeot Cominittee the Honae 
matter and to report after taking aU available evidence. 

Mr. Lloyd George replied that he saw no reason for the appoint* 
meat of eoeh a Committee. The matter eoold he brought up in debate. 

On Jqne 3(^ Mr. Rupert Gwsrnne renewed llie eUai^ 

Mr. Montagu by asking him whether the Punjab dietutbauhes-ia 
general, and General Dyer’s action at Amritsar in partieulimv wei^ 
debated at length in the Legislative Council at Simla during September 
1919 ; whether reports of these debates were received by him, <ahd 
if so, on what dates. ' . 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the &rst part of th|i questkm fs.io 
the affirmative. Many allegations were made by non- Jlidial member 
to which the reply of Government representatives was generally^;tfaat 
these were matters^on which judgment should be suspended fill the 
Committee had reported. The debates were received in two parts 
on the 5th and 12 th November. 

Mr, G Wynne : Will the right hon. member say how, if that is 
the case, he could still state in December that be had no information 
on the subject of Amritsar except what he read in the papen, 

Mr. Montagu : The hon. member still persists in misquoting' 
What I said on the 15th December was that I had no details of these 
occurrences, not that I had no knowledge whatever. I have given 
accounts to the House. If the hon. member suggests that on reading 
the allegations of hon. members of the Legislative Council of India, I 
should have communicated those as authentic to the HonM'whilst 
there was at that moment a Committee of Inquiry sitting, I vulture 
to differ from him. ' V 

Sir Richard Cooper ; Will the right hon. Gentleman m«|6oW 
he. was able to state positively that he had no informati.oi^l't^ 
details wben he had read the full account and that the disouIpPa 
the Legislative Council was a false discussion. 1 . 

Mr. Montagu : I cannot carry on a debate at Questii^i^^e 
but what I said was that I had no knowledge of the details 
occurrences. 

Lient.-Cdlonel Croft ; Was not the right hon. ,.GaBtb|isit(t 
shocked t . • , 

Mr. Montagu ; Certainly; f think the words 1 used wef^thgt 
the evidence as reported in the .powspapem was profoundly distumng. 
1 think those were the words. ' ■ 

Mr. I^lamer : YOu said "shOokit^’. 

1^., MobtagU : Well,! accept ’shocking." I had no kndwled^ 
whati^W ‘ Gaheral X)yer had made thme statements that 
repQltlm to nave made until !’ saW the aeqpuQt tn the paperl’. . - 
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9ilb. 0i^]rone uked tbe sWlniiy of Steto fitt Ibdi* wbbtliar 
ifioliAd Q’i)f jr«r {oforibed him bt hia interview on SOlfa Jane 
iaet Qenerid Dyer had ordered hie: troope to shoot on the 
pn^hihlted. feting at Jalianwals Bagh wi^dttt .further warning 
i^^;it^t.alFeady given - hy him by Pioelaamtion' bansing death 
^^M^es to tiie then estimated extent of 300 persons f 
"'i,x .>||^;;.llontaga. : So far as 1 oan state with oertainlv the details of 
a’odnVersation which took plMe a year ago, I am ebnifident that 
nuhing was said about warning. The casualties as ascertained at 
1^0 time had already been published. 

Mr. Gw^nne : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer stated positively that he told the.right hon. 
gentieman all the details, and he found he was tiien so welh 
informed, and knew them as well as he did, of the shooting, and the 
oasuidties and the firing, and the crawling order ; and is he also 
aware that Sir Michael O’Dwyer wrote to him on 13th December of 
last year directly he saw the accounts in the papers that the right 
bon. Gentleman said he knew nothing about it and of the details 1 

Mr. Speaker : The hon. Member has put a fresh series of states 
ments and 1 think he ought to give notice of them. 

Dr. Murray asked Mr. Montagu : Do all these questions not 
show that the time has come when the Debate on Amritsar should 
take place to settle all these things, and oan he not say when it will 
take place t 

jdr. Montagu : The sooner it comes on the better 1 shall be 
pleased. 1 understand that General Dyer’s statement to the Army 
Council is expected in the War Office to-day, and therefore 1 confi- 
dently hope it will be possible to hold the Debate next week. 

On July 1st, 1920 Mr. Bonar Law announced that 
Hiuxaday week, i. e., July 8th had been set apart for the 
Ddsate on the Vote for the Secretary of State for indim 
Memhess wanted two daya, one, a Supply Day to discuss the 
Adminiatration of India on the Vote for the Sec. of State for 
India, and another specially for the Amritsar Debate. This the 
Leadov of the House could not promise. 

On July 5tii Mr. Palmer (by Primte Notice) asked the Secretary 
of State for India whether, in view of the forthcoming debate on 
the shoating at Amritsar, he would be willing to include in a White 
Paper the letter of Sir Michael O’Dwyer dated Delhi, December 
30th, 1919, and hie letter marked “private and confidential,” which 
wad sent in reply. 

llte Secretary of State for India replied : 1 do not think it is 
neeesmi?. , to iesue a White Paper. I propose, however, to circulate 
witi> i^e .letter of the 30tb December, 1919, and the reply which 
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1 caused to'He aeat^y telfigMm tbs Tioeroy fm' 1tit\ 

February, 19SOi ^ As thie ilaint tif 'Ifth' T ffiiWffljiriM Tiffti 
been mentidnad in this cootrofen^, I ^topoaa 46 
mission a letter whtofa he addressed tio me efi|,‘^ 90lb''Jijffifrtisbi ■ 
Mr. Paltaer : Will tiie dDoainetit inohide Hhe lirt^ liwtfinrd, 
“private and ooiifidentiar? ' 

'Mr. 'Moniagu yi thtak that t^e'Mbn. Mendter »' ttadbe^ 
approhension. T]t#e was- no letter. ' Itwas's tsMtfram SHMBNwied'.ttr 
the Ticerol'marked “isrirate and pKe6iud^'* 

Sir W. Joynaoii Hioks : Will tdii, right hon. Gentleinni 
these papers the re^t 6f the-B(^Sade>hfaior which has been-niftain^' 
to all through the ^nter Oommitnoh, but has not been pinIdUiMd'ito' 
the papers so lar as 1 can gathwl 

' Mr. Montagu :Vl' do net think that i ean plwidteho.|Mld^j<i^^ 
special papers in answer to a question asked n^bnt 
a'qnestion is nut down to-morrow 1 wiH answer jk 

The following are the dociunente referred to.; 

Sir W. O.Dwyer’e Letter to Mr. Mfetfteiitt ' • 

Army fe.bidw Clfiniiiti^, ^ 
Delhi, 3©-» Dete«ht^,^^i9/ 
Deak Me. Montagu, ' 

Since I wrote last week Keuter has been cabling samnwiee gf 
the discussions in Parliament of the. Punjab disturbancetk i enclose 
one of these dated London, 16th December,, wluph ragort SifWEa* 
tary of State as saying inttr alia, “he did not know the. dehaije (pf ' 
the Amritsar oceucrenoes) until he saw (the), reports in. tfe. aew» ■’ 
papers.’' That telegram has led many people here to ask.me iL.j^eo. 

I reached fingland at the end of Jane, I took any actfeu to . 

the India QfRoe of the position at Amritsar and elsewhere.' 

Ppss hare, too, has been asking whether Mes^ and 1, whw.ifev! 
got home, did anything to explain the situation in India. ... 

At the time 1 got home 1 probably knew as mnob about tlie 
Puajab situation as any one in India or Fugland, and I woOldnerii 
like you or any one else to' think tfapt 1 kept anything back. 760 
will remember that you were good enough to give me two feng fOter:' 
views on SjOth June (two days after I arrived), and on 94tk 
(those dahss I get from my diary), a few days before PisiF'towO. 
On one,^ both of. those ooeasiope we went over all the imdn ftcle ^ 
Jeer’s Amritsar, and the {fepreseion I' then fonbied wp* 

thaittb^, India %Wee knew as all themsiinrijelfMs’iM 

I- did. 

, .1 U'diahhlet recollection py diary is rilent on f^e . 

point) that at our Conversation of 'wth d'lOie I farouglift out'^fegib. ! 
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iliti ^ llStb Aiffil, kaviSg «li««d/ lotipally v»ni«(] p«»ii» 
kw iHitpvm »»3r ^ fom, did not tMal; it 

BW li w w n^ te civB vay lortliw vturoing to tbo fothorifigfl wbioli mmoi- 
MmI 4n bsurM two UtK in defiauoo of Mo {voelaoutaon, I oertaiq* 
)}) 4t|4<di«od tiWD that t«ro Briliab polioe offiomn were wi^ bin 
a^ttwtijibe Bred and that the Dietriet MagietraCo thiakiog a gstfaeriag 
j» dirfboee of tbe proelaaiatioD impossible, bad gone off to look 
alter the 80 panie-etriokea women and ohildren who had been ool* 
hmtpd in the Fort for safety after the murder of Buropoans on the 
iCidt. I also said that Dyer’s rough estimate of the death casualties 
waa 990 : hot my memory was not clear as to whether he had 
Bead 14M or 1600 rotmdi. 

The question of I)yer’8 so-called ‘crawling’ ordi» was not die-' 
caaeed. 1 mud it was quite indefensible, that I had asked fer its 
obnetllatioi) directly I saw it, and so had the Commander>iii4Dhief, 
al^ tsy reeolleotion is Idiat you told me you had gathered this from 
cDpiea of my letters to the Viceroy which he bad sent on to you. 
A^r leasing you on the 30th June I went on to see Sir T. Holder- 
nees, mrd a few days later I saw Lord Sinha. 1 endeavoured to 
explain to them, as clearly as I could, the whole situatioq in the 
Pttidab, and e^torially in Amritsar. I gathered from them also that 
India OflSee was already in possession of all the main facts though in 
some respects 1 was able to offer further explanation, e. g., as to the 
neoesdty of sending aeroplanes to Gnjranwala, the exclusion of legal 
taaotitiooers, and the treatment in gaol of the Editor of the Triibm» 
rqgarditig which Lord Sinha had received many letters and tele- 
grams. Possibly Reuter’s summary, as quoted above, may be giving 
to us here an iiicorreot impressiou. But, in any case, you will, 1 am 
sure, forgive me for trying — perliaps needlessly — to make it clear that 
I endeavoured to put the Secretary of State of the India OfBce in 
possession of such knowledge as I hod. You may remember too, that 
1 stated to you on the 30th Juno, a fact which was net perhaps 
msationed in the telegrams from India and may not have been 
reported et the time, that the aviator at Gujrsnwala, on the 14tb 
Apml, seeing the Bnglish Church in flames, bad, very wrongly, drop- 
pad a bomb close to a mosque in the town, but fortunately, it did 
nob explode. In writing all this I am less concerned with my own 
lespoaalhBity in the matter than with how others may be affected by 
Sfiy mfsusdentanding or obscurity. 

Pipsr, at the first interview I had with him (on the 16tb April), 
tddme «r«ry<^ing about the Amritsar events on 13th April as 
tMmkliy and as fully as the limited time 1 could spare him— when 
there was rabelUoD(U) all round— allowed. 1 did my beet to report 
kii Torsion with my own comments to you and others of the* India 
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Office on the very ftrst opportunity. If I did not do eo fully or clearly 
enough then the fault is certainly not his, but rests either with me or 
with those who were questioning me. But, as 1 ha^e said ubovO) 
there was even as far back as 30th June, little room for doubt as to 
the substantial facts, namely, the oircumstances in which he opened 
and maintained fire on the prohibited assembly on the 13th Aprili 
covering death casualties which, at the time, ho estimated roughly at 
200 but which up to date inquiries put at 379. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. F. O'Dwybh. 

Telegram from the Secretary of State for India to the 
Viceroy, dated 2iid February, 1 920. 

Private and peremial, — Following for O'Dwyer. I have received 
your letter of the Slst. December. Of course, 1 need hardly say that 
in the House of Commons I was not referring to conversations of 
which no record is kept and which cannot be a substitute for official 
information, nor did I make any complaint ; indeed, I eicplained, 
and have explained frequently since, that I thought it was quite 
natural that I should have received no detailed information. Let me 
say that 1 certainly do not hold you in any way responsible. I have 
no recollection of, and such notes as I took do not contain, any state- 
ment about the two British police officers. But in any case the 
details I was referring to were these: That Dyer is reported to have 
stated in his evidence that the crowd might have dispersed without 
his firing on them, that ho fired without warning, and that he stop- 
ped firing because his ammunition was exhausted. I do not remem- 
ber that you ever dealt with these things. 

Letter of Sir W. T. Holdexness 

80th .June, 1920. 

# ' 

‘’Dear Mr. Montagu, 

As 1 am mentioned in Sir M. O’Dwyer's letter of 8th June, 
which appeared in the '‘Morning Post" ol 9th June, {for ihh letter me 
^'Pmjah Unrui — Before £ App, P as one of the officials 

of the India Office who wore fully informed by him during the 
summer of 1919 of the disorders which had occurred in the Pun.iab 
in April of that year, and in particular of the circumstances of the 
action taken by General Dyer to disperse the crowd assembled in the 
Jallianwalla Bagh, I thiTik it right, in justice to myself, to submit to 
you a few remarks on much of his letter as concerns myself. 

*‘Sir M, O'Dwyor writes, “I put all my information at the 
difin^al of the Secretary of State, and also of liord iSinhOf Sir T. 
Ilom<0rhe88 and others at the India Office. The impression i then 
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Jam Atid July kst) ’was thit as regards all mal^ 
fyfApSim Jadia Office was quite as fully informed as J was ; tfaoi^b I 
was i^btaraUy able to explain certain points^ e« the reasons for 
tt^g.a^planes at Oojranwala, for the exclusion of legal praoti^ 
i^l^s from other province by the Martial Law authorities, etc.^' 
v ’ ' ^ . . ^^Indeed, all that time, my endeavour was to 

Imi^essupon the authorities at the India Office the gravity of the 
sHuatioi) in the Punjab, which to my mind they had not sufficiently 
realised.” 

“Lower down he quotes from a letter dated 30th December 1919 
which he wrote from India to the Secretary of State, in which the 
following passage occurs : ^Dyer, at the first interview I had with 
him on the 16th April, told me everything as frankly and fully as 
the limited time I could spare him (when there was a rebellion all 
around, would allow. 1 did my best to repeat his version, with my 
own views and comments, to you and to others at the India Office 
on the very first opportunity. If I did not do so fully enough, 
then the fault is certainly not his, but rests either with me or with 
those who were questioning me. But, as 1 have already said, there 
was even as far back as 13th June, little room for doubt as to the 
substantial facts, viz., the circumstances in which he openetl and 
maintained fire on the prohibited assembly on 13th April, causing 
death casualties which at the time he roughly put at about 200, but 
which the complete up to date enquiries put at 379/ 

I gather that the interview which Sir M. O'Dwyer had 
with General Dyer was limited to a quarter of an hour, and that 
when Sir M. O'Dwyer left India in May the Punjab Government 
was still awaiting General Dyer’s Report. (See Hunter Committee 
Report). General Dyer’s Report was not made till August, 1919. 
It is this Report that contains the passage which gives the 
key to General Dyer’s action and which is the oe*itre of the contro- 
versy to which his action has given rise. *‘It was no longer a 
question of merely dispersing the crowd, but one of producing a 
sufficient moral effect, from a military point of view, not only on 
those who were present, but more especially throughout the Punjab. 
There could be no question of undue severity.” (Hunter Com- 
mittee’s Report, page 30). Up to the time I remained in the 
India Office, General Dyer’s Report had not reached it. 

“I had the privilege of frequent conversations with Sir M. 
O’Dywei during the summer of 1919, and learnt from him many 
particulars regarding the disorders in the Punjab that bore out his 
view that the situation had been one of extreme gravity. As regards 
^neral Dyer’s handling of the Amritsar riots, 1 have a deer re- 
eolleetion that Sir M. O’Dwyor justified the casualties (then thought 
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daugenraa mob, inflamed by tbe Uein^ and Hriragiif ifllwniiir 
several dgya bad prevailed in tbe city itod for fgfUwHngi MKutiMi 
over the popolaot. Bat 1 have Jto reooUaetien that Ik eawddwNiffl 
the force employed to have been in eaceie of tiba iamedlahti iMNNb' 
■itaeaoftbe case, and deliberately exentiaed in exoeee fmb t||e 
distinet object of producing a moral effect througbnat fho pcfMjgM* 
My recollection is fortified by the aatonishmeot wbiob 1 Iwt <on 
reading the report of Gleneral Dyer’s evidence which apiHMHiNt ik 
the Timet of Ifitb December. I was by that time awoM'wtk 
bitter oontroveray bad arisen in India over cirenmetmoes of ||« 
Jallianwalla Bagjb affair, and that the exact incideota weio in di igHi t e 
between the National Congress party and the GovernmOni |Nb 
the details given by General Dyer to the Commission eatoe to toe 
as a great surprise and were entirely unexpected. 

"In conolasion, 1 would like to say, that if I bad been called 
upon during the summer or autumn of 1919 to prepare a statement 
for publication regarding the Jallianwalla Bagfa incident, and had 
framed it on the information verbally received from Sir M. O’Dwyer 
an<l on the scanty information transmitted by the Government of 
India, the narrative would have been of a different eomplexkm fmm 
the account of the fact given by General Dyer. It would not and 
could not have induded the critical featuree on which discussion has 
since centred On the publication of General Dyers evideaoe, llm 
India Oihee would assuredly have been taken to task if it bad forO’ 
stalled the Committee’s inquiries by publishing an imperfeetly, toe| 
as some persons would have considered, misleadiog account of wliat 
actually bad happened The Government of India in Cbclr 4espalvh 
foi warding the Committee’s Beport say that in view of titc taet 
a Committee was about to make a formal investigation, they tmd 
deliberately refmined from instituting preliminary inquiries. The 
India Oflioe took the same view and I v enture to tbiuk that fts 
reticence has been justified by the event. 

”It is perhaps suj^rfiuous to say that I kept you fully luftMtoMid 
of my conversations with Sir M. O'Dwyer. My recoUsetfem is Utot 
while recognising the great value of the information idUOMl bgr Idm 
at> your disposal, you were as impressed as I was with imtiffqwsiqr 
of our knowledge of what really happened at Amrituur swd klce* 
where, with the oonfliotaug eharactor of the rutnoars arid uMfertidm 
appearfog in the Indian and Anglo-Indian press, told wMi tin 
flaoessity for awaiting a full inquiry on the s^t by a sliMtog 
OUniiMditee. 

Yours silHMIily, 

(8d.) 7. w, HoiMSKilMi) 
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7t;h July I 92 O 4 the day before the fammas Amtitaar 
Debiti^ ih di^ Commo&ai the Dyerites raised 4 howl 

agiuiiet Mr. Montagu and plied him with questions. 

;$ir W. Joynson Hicks begap the heckling by asking Mr. 
lifontogu whether he would publish the Report of' Major Briggs, 
the Brigade^major to General Dyer which wag refused publication by 
the Hunter Commitee owing to the death of the writer. Mr. Montagu 
said that the document referred to was not admitted as evidence by 
Lord Hunter's Committee and had never been communicated officially. 
It was appended to the statement submitted by General Dyer to the 
Army Council and will be published with that statement. 

Then Viscount Cur^on and others asked whether all witnesses 
including General Dyer called before the Hunter Committee was given 
an open opportunity of correcting the report of their evidence.^ 
Mr. Montagu could not give a definite reply, but said that Gen. 
Dyer's statement has been published. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked by private notice whether Mr. 
Montagu was in a position to announce the decision of the Army 
Council in reference to General Dyer and if, and when, he proposed 
to publish General Dyer’s statement. 

Mr. Churchill ( War Minister) : I am about to lay a paper on 
the table of the House in dummy which will, I hope, enable hon. 
members to be in possession of General Dyer's statement in time 
for the debate to-morrow. With regard to the decision of the Army 
Council, they came to the following conclusion : — 

The Army Council Decision. 

“The Army Council have considered the report of the 
Hunter Committee, together with the statement which Brigadier- 
General Dyer has, by their directions, submitted to them. They 
consider that inspite of the great difficulties of the position in 
which this officer found himself on April 13th, 1919 at Jallianwalla 
Bagh, he cannot be acquitted of an error of Judgment. They 
observe that the Commander-in-Chief in India has removed Briga- 
die^GenL Dyer from his employment ; that he has been informed 
(hat no further employment will be offered him in India ; that he 
has» in consequence, reverted to half-pay, and thht the Selection 
Board in India have passed him over from promotion. These decisions 
the Aro^y Oouni^/acoept. They do not consider that further employ- 
ment should be offered to Brigadier-General Dyer outside India. 

Mr. Churchill also said that they have also considered whether 
apy further action of a disciplinary nature is required from the Army 
Council. In vie w of all the circumstances they do not feel called upon 
from the military point of view, with which they are alone opnoerp04 
to (ahe any further action, 
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Sir W. JoyiiKD'Hiolai : Ii my rittht hon. {cisiid pi;tpMied to 
endorse tbe aetioo of the Army Coanoil and is he also in 

defend it henhtiMuoiTow i 

Mr. Ohurohiii : Yes, oertainly. 

Ijieut-Colonel Croft : Is it not a fact that Qenaral Dyer, after 
these events happened, wae employed to take part in too operations 
in Afghanistan f 

The Speaker : The hon. and gallant genideman ie eakiog a 
question which has been answered before. 

Commander Bellairs : Will hon. Members be precluded from 
moving the adjounimout of the House with regard to the War 
Office decision at a later stage, in view of the fact that the discoasion 
to-morrow is on the India Office Vote 1 

The Speaker : 1 can only answer in the well-known PmrUa- 
moiitary phrase : “Wait and see” (liond laughter in which Mr. 
Asfiuith joined). 

Sir W. Joynsoii-Hicks asked Mr. Montagu how many appeals 
had been referred to the Privy Council by persons convicted of 
rebellion, murder, and other serious offences during the Punjab distur- 
bances ; what had been the result of the appeal which had been 
heard ; and what steps he was taking to defend the remainder. 

Mr. Montagu ; There have been six appeals of 62 persons. 
One appeal of 21 persons has been beard and dismissed. The re- 
maining five are pending. If proceeded with counsel of standing will 
be retained to defend them in accordance with the usual practice. 
My right hoc. Friend the Attorney-General was one of those who 
acted in these behalf in the appeal which was dismissed. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : May I ask what is the position of 
the appeals 1 Are they going to be proceeded with or not 1 

Mr. Montagu : That depends upon the’ appellants. My legal ad« 
visers have, I think, pressed that the appeals should be proceeded with. 

Dr. Muhammed Bashir. 

Beplying to Sir W. Joyuson Hicks and Colonel Yate with 
reference to the case of Dr. Muhammed Bashir, Mr. Montagu said 
that Muhammed Bashir was sentenced to death by a Martial Law 
Commission in the Amritear Leaders’ case, which induded the 
charge against him of inciting the mob in the attack on the KatioDal 
Brak. The sentence was reduced by Sir Edward M eglm um, 
Lieutonant-Governor of the Punjab, to one of six years' rigonma 
imprisonment. The two High Court Judges appoint^ to examine 
caaes tried by Martid Law Courts agreed that the part Of toa caea 
against to*i doctor relating to the events at the National Bank reatod 
on ^ UnooROborated testimony of an apforover ; one Judge srae 
of we opinion-toat there wae suffitiant evidenea to juiti^ a eonvie* 
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tioo , lor ira^iig W»r only, Imt otW w<ndd 

of oridoiHM to justify a oouTiotion at iill. ' 

Ofov«ni|Bent| in tiie einmniBtaneeB, recommended the ; xelea^ cl 
Mohammed Badiir and the Government irf 'India ^aetoitted thesit 
neommendationa 

Sir.W. Joynson-Hioks: Can the right hon. Gentiema^ eay' 
whait tin oonditiooe were,, whether they had keen fulfilled and 
'irhet^ thlii gnntieman. who wee convicted, sentenced to death, and 
jtet dn;^ la leader of an agitation in the Fuqjab againat this 
'eoantrid 

Mr; iloDtegu; The conditions were (1) that doring the 
remwning term of sentence he would not commit or abet the oomm»-. 
rion of an offence against the State or public tranquility, (2) 
during the same period he would not directly or indirectly take part 
in .u^ movement directed against the State or public tranquility, or 
likely to lead to the commission of any offence of the natuie described . 
aboye. If any of these conditions be not, in the opinion of the Local 
Ctovernment fulfilled, the Local Government may cancel the suspenBi<»i 
of Uie ^ntenoe. The hon. Member will perceive that under thaterms 
of the condition, the Local Government have full discretion to act, 
and I would prefer to leave it to the Local Government to act. 

Ckdonel Yate ; Do the Government of India think it right to 
go agidnst four judges and is it likely to uphold the judiciary of India 
when, four judges out of five condemn a man and the Government of 
India order his release! 

Mr. Gwynne asked Mr. Montagu if, when he first heard of the 
Amritsar occurrences, he thought it a matter for immediate inquiry 
and if so why he did not arrange for the commission to commence 
proceedings bef<m 29th October. 

Me. Montagu : As 1 stated in this House on the 22nd May, 
1919, the Viceroy had always contemplated an inquiry and in the 
first weerk: of that month he intimated this fact to me, I said, 
however, on tlm same date, “Let us talk of an inquiry when we have 
pot fire out.” Any subsequent delay was due to climatic 
conditidns and to the obvious difficulties in selecting and arranging 
fev so^'a commiftoe. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. gentleman say on what date 
he cohsidered the fire to be put out ! . 

Mr. Montagu: 1 would not like to say that accurately in . 
anstnie ho a supi^etoeutary question, but 1 would suggest to the hon. 
Member it was certainly not before martial law. 

‘ Mr. Gwyune : ' Does the right bon. gentiieman si^geat it whs 
regi^me^, taktog into that he has said, to weit 

from UUf^ the end of October before proceedings webe started! 
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Mr. Montagu}: 1 understand tliat that is one of 
which the bon. Member will make in the debate. Yoa eaunot hold 
an inquiry of this kind in the Punjab during the hot Weather, and 
you cannot ask people to serve on an inquiry the date of whieh has 
not yet been fixed. 

Mr. Gwynnerose — 

Mr. Speaker: The hon. Member had better wait until to-morrow^ 
He is in danger of spoiling his case by this preliminary canter. 

Nevertheless Mr. Gwynne continued his croBs- examination and 
next asked Mr. Montagu if it was his intention to publish the 
evidence of all the witnesses examined by the committee, or expect- 
ed the House to form an opinion on extracts from evidence of a few 
witnesses, as set forth in the Blue Book Cmd 681. 

Mr. Montagu : The evidence of witnesses examined by the 
Hunter Committee has been published and is on sale; except that 
of three witnesses heard ‘‘in camera.’’ Members were informed, on 
a slip attached to the Eeport, which has been distributed, that 
copies of evidence would be supplied on application to the India 
0£Sce. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the right hon. Gentleman ayvare that I have 
applied twice in the Vote Office for a copy of the evidence, and have 
been unable to get one? i 

Mr. Montagu : Nobody can regret more than I do thC mis-, 
fortunes of the hon. Member. I will see that he gets a copy of the 
evidence this afternoon, 

Mr. Gwynne : Does not the right hon. gentleman think it is 
very important that we should all have it ? Is it not usual for hon. 
Members to be able to get evidence of all important Commissions and 
inquiries in this House? 

Colonel W# dgwood : Will the rijght hon. Gentleman let^C have 
a copy . tpo? 

Mr?'* Montagu : There are, I think, five volnmos. If I printed 
and distributed them to every hon. Members, I should be accused 
of unnecessary expenditure. If the hon. Member has found any 
difficulty in getting the evidence, it is rather remarkable that he 
waits till the day before the debate is to take place. 

Mr. Gwynne said : Mr. Montagu must know that, it is usual 
to send round such evidence. Continuing his questions. Mr. 
Gwynne asked Mr. Montagu at what date and through wb^t source 
hef^'evehU^U^yi^ b^ame aware of the details of the occurrences at 

... ■ wi^?il©utagu : Brigadier-general Dyer’s own reports weme first 
received at the India Office in January, 1920, and the Comarittae'e 
Report at the end of March. Earlier official repo^ bad not given 
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the details in question. It was in the prerions Deoember tiut 1 
read a newspaper oablegram reading what Brigadie^General Cyer 
had said in evidence. 

Mr, Qsrynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman kindly answer 
my question, which was from what source he eventually kept 
himself informed as to the detafls of the occurrenoei 

Mr. Montagu ; Perhaps the hon. Member will be good enough 
to study carefully the printed report of the answer I have just read 
to the House. 

Colonel Yate : Can the right hon. Gentleman explain why 
the Government of India did not send home General Dyer’s Report! 

Mr. Spesiker : That does not arise out of the question. 

Mr. Berner asked Mr. Montagu whether the contents of tile 
leading Indian newspapers containing comments on the 
disturbances and evidences given before the Hunter Commission were 
cabled to him, and particularly whether a full Bepoit of General 
Dyer’s evidence before the Hunter Commission on 19th November 
was cabled to him ; if they were not cabled, on what date the news- 
papers published from April to July were received ; and whether he 
made a careful study of them. 

Mr, Montagu : I do not think it is a part of the duty M 
Ministers to explain what newspapers they read and with what 
attention they read them, * 

Mr. Berner further asked whether he would state the names of 
the two London newspapers he asked to interview Miss Sherwood 
in October last. Mr. Montagu’s reply was : No. Sir, I do not think 
it necessary to give this information, 

Mr. Gwyuiie asked if there was any reason to believe that the 
tribal rising in April and May 1919 had any connection with the 
disturbances throughout India and especially Punjab. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he was not in a position to add 
anything to the information given in paragraph 12 of Chapter XI of 
the Hunter Report. 

Brig.-Gen. Surtees asked Mr. Montagu if be had received any 
reports from Afghanistan and the border tribes, as to the activity of 
Bolshevik agents in those countries, and if that was resulting in 
a dangerous effervescence directed against British rule in India ; and 
if he had found Bolshevik agents working in the more disturbed 
portion of that Empire, 

Mr. Montagu : I have received reports on Bolshevik activities 
in the regions mentioned in the question. 1 know the Government 
of India are carefully watching the propaganda, which is, of course, 
dangerous in any country. 1 am consulting them as to the publicu- 
tion of a statement on the subject. 
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The Howe went into Conuidttee of ei^y, l|lr.1lili^# 
in die Chair. On the vote of £53, 500 to diem^ the 
tffi to March 31, 1921, for the on^butiona towards, the 
OttheDeputmehtof the Secretary of state for India— ' 

Mr. Montagu said : The motion that you have Just read. Ir^ 
the Chair is histdrio. For the first time in the history this £touM 
the Committee have had an opportunity of voting or M paying die 
salary of the Seoretuy of State for India and it is signidissd a 
very large desire for a reduction. (Laughter). I gather tbit the 
intention is to confine the debate to the disturbances wtoh took 
place in India last year. That being so, after more careful , cbnsider- 
ation in India, 1 have come to the oonelusion that 1 shall best dis- 
charge my Imperial duty by saying veryiittle indeed. The situation 
in India is very serious owing to the events of last year and owing 
to the controversy which has arisen upon' them. 1 am ip the 
posidon of having Stated my views and the views of His Mfdesty’s 
Government, of which I am the spokesman. The despatch which 
has been published and criticised was drawn up by a Cabinet Com- 
mittee and approved by the whole Cabinet. I have no desire to 
withdraw from or to add to that d^sepatch. Every sin^e body, civil 
and military, which has been clmrged with the discussion d &is 
lamentable affair has come, generidly speaking, to the same Opo^h- 
sion. .The question before the Committee this afternoon is ly^tiMir. 
they will endorse the position of His Majesty’s Gloveriim(mt, , of dhe 
Hunter Committee, of the Gommander-in-Chief in India, sj>d 
^cmy Council or whether they will desire to censure thqm. > : 

the : debate wiO not take the shape of a personal criticism of t& 
persoipaol^ff aoyof them. It is so easy to quarrel with this, judge 
when y!%p,oota^ with his judg . 

• f ■^“<1 with' an <^er too. ' ■ ' ■ 

, . vll(^)foidagn : The Hunter Committee was chosen 

the i[^ oateiuT consideration with one tingle desire and motive to 
get a fiibunal impartial to discharge the most thankless doty ho the 



mei^y amsitsab bbsats-^ntaqv ! 

be|!^ tiKib 9U, I . saoh « My. ! isMi^yMy 

law 1^'iiu^iiib tiiafc haVa beaa puaed eitbw oasdw 

milite^i or upw tba 4iiti(^iiA«i3 
lodiaR aieiab^i oMh of whom haa a neord of loi^ iatt4 pa^do 
pabUe wnrieft 1%e real iasaa oan ' ba stated fa oha aanteao^ ani 
I wifl ooDtant myaelf by aaking the How ona qamtioo. If tOA' 
dBeer juatf&aa his oooduet, no matter bow galbot faie-reeo^ ie-Mmo 
arerylmdy kaowa how gaflant Gtonend Dyer's record is-^ea^g 
that there was no qnestion of undue severity, thidi if his .mqaiis had 
beea Irsiater the easuafties would have been greater, and i^t.tbf 
motjve.iraslo teach a moral lesson to the whole of the Poidabt 1 
say idt^mthesitatiOD, and I would ask the Committee to oqntracUet , 
me if I am wrong because^ the whole matter turns upon this, tliigf ' 
it is a doctrine of tmtoriftn. (Lieutenant-Commander Ken worthy 
— Prussianism). If you agree to that, you justify everything that 
Gtenend Dyer did. Once you are entitled to have regard neither to 
the intentions nor to the conduct of a particular gathering, bnt to 
shoot end to go on shooting with all the horrors that were involTeil 
in order to teaeh somebody else a lesson, you are embatki^g hn 
tenori^ to which there is no end. (Cheers.) 

1 say further, that when you pass an order that all Indians must 
crawl past a particular place, when you pass an order to say that di 
Indians must forcibly or voluntarily salaam any officer of His Mt^esty 
the King, yon are enforaing racial humiliation. 1 say, thirdly, ^at 
when yon take selected schoolboys from a school, guilty cw innoociiti, 
and whip them publicly, when you put up a triangle where an out- 
rage, whieh we ell deplore, hae taken place and whip people befoie 
they have been oonvioted, when you flog a wedding party, you arc 
indulging in frightinlnees, and there ie no other adequate' word wfai^ 
ooold describe it. 

If tim Committee follows me on these three assertions, and I 
shall be only too glad if there be any answer, this is the chdeq 
and tlus is the qnestion which the Committee has put to it to-dsy 
before connug to an answer. Dismiss from your mind, 1 beg of ym, 
all poraonal qnestiona I have been pursued for the last three months 
by w^me pdi^e and by smne journals with personal atteek. 1 do not 
propoite to answer them to-day. Are you going to keep ytm hcU 
iq^ladie lijr terrorism, racial humffiation and mdsoidinatio^ 
aiid^kaidiiMEdBcsa, or areyou torestitupondiefo«)id«iiiw 
and gFjOvp'ing gONodwill of the peoide of your Indian Bmpiie f ‘ d 
bdlefe^^t^ to.'be the whole qncstimi at issue. If ydo decids kt 
favenr of tetter eonrse, well, then you bare got to enfene it. ^ ^ 
is no nee. one Session pMrinv a great 'AntdPailiaiika^-^^^ 
wbstsvar ite-.iMrite or ddnmits, proceeded w the ol; 
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pnrtoenhip to l^ia in tlie &tlaah. Commonwealth, ao4 then allow- 
iof your adti^Bibation to depend upon terrorism.. iToq have got to 
aet in every Department, oivil and military, onintermittentiy qpon 
a dealre to recognise India as a partner in your Oommonweidth. You 
have to safeguard your administration on that Order passed 
the British' Parliament. You have got to revise any obsolete ordi- 
nance or law which infringes the principles of liberty which you have 
inculcated into the educated classes in India. 

That is one choice, to adhere to the' decision that you put in 
your legislation when you are criticising the administration. is 

the other choice, to hold India 1^ the sword, to recognise terro- 
rism as part of your weapon, as part of your armament to gu^ 
Britkh honour and British life with callousness about Indian 
honour and Indian life. India is on yow side in ensuring cwder. 
Are you on India’s side in ensuring that order is enforced with 
the canons of modern love of liberty in the British democracy 1 There 
has been no oirtieism of any officer, however drastic his action was, 
in any province outside the Punjab. There were 37 instances of 
firing during the terrible, dangerous disturbances of last year. The 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Gktvernment have approved 
36 oases and only censured one, censured one because, however good 
the motive, 1 believe that it infringed the principle which has 
always animated the British Army and infringed the principles upon 
which our Indian Empire has been built. 

Mr. Palmer — It saved a mutiny. 

Mr. Montagu. — Somebody says that it saved a mutiny. 

Captain W. Bonn. — Do not answer him. 

Mr. Montagu — The great objection to the rule of force is that 
you persue it without regard to the people who suffer from it and that 
having once tried it you must go on, and that every time an incident 
happens you are confronted with Ahe increasing animosity of the 
people who suffer. There is no end to it until the pebple in whose 
name we are governing In'^iii, the people of this country, and the 
national pride and sentiment of the Indian people, rise together in 
protest and terminate your rule in India as being imposibk on 
modern ideas of what an Empire means. 

The Alternative to Terrorism. 

There isan alternative policy which when I assumed offipe 1 ctqn* 
mended to this House and which this House has supported uu^ to day. 
Ib is telimt the coping stone on the glorious work which Engknd has 
sfoetnaplisbed in India by leading India to a complebe free partnership 
in tto fiHtudl.GetSmoo wealth, — tq say ..to India : ”We hold British 
jives ste^ bi^. we hold Indian liv^ saored too. (dwem). Wo 
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Briti«h honour by pi^^oting and «itf6A;tiavdf^ 
tliai; ont tuatituidoiis shall be gtadoally petfaoted whfM ' 
ycm and outfaalvea agajnat revolutions and anarchy in 
tlmt conmiend thcfnaelvea to yoo/^ There ia a theory abroad 
*0111 of those who have criticised His Majesty's Oovemment 

ulSSrh rSt&t issue that an Indian is a person who is tolerable so long aif 
he will obey your orders, (Ones of '‘No.” “Shame” and “withdraw”) 
if obce he joins the educated class, if once he thinks for himself, 
if once he takes advantage of the educational facilities which you 
havo provided for him, if once he imbibes the ideas of individual 
liberty which are dear to the British people, a^by then, you class him 
as an educated Indian and as an agitator (Cheers). What a terrible 
and cynical verdict on the whole ! ^ 

Mr. C. t^almer. — What a terrible speech ' 

Mr» Montagu. — As you grind your machinery and turn your 
graduate out of the University you are going to dub him as belong- 
ing, at any rate, to the class from which your opponents come. 
(Hon. Members— “No,”) 

Colonel Ashley. — On a point of order. May 1 ask the right hop. 
Gentleman to say against whom is he making his accusation I 

The Chairman. — That is not a point of order. We are here to 
hear different points of view, and all points of view. (Cheers) 

firigadier^Oeneral Cockorill — On that point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, are we not here to discuss the case of General Dyer f 
What is the relevancy of these remarks to that ? 

The Chairman called on Mr. Montagu to resume bis speech. 

Mr. Montagu. — If any of my arguments strike anybody as 
irrelevant— 

Mr. Palmer.— You are making an incendiary speech. 

Mr. Montagu — The whole point of my observations is directed 
to this one question, that there is one theory upon which 1 think 
Genera] Dy^r acted, the theory of terrorism and the theory of 
subordination (Cheers). There is another theory, that of part- 
nership, and 1 am trying to justify the theory endorsed by this 
House last year. 1 am suggesting to this House that the Act of 
Parliament is useless unless you enfore it both in the keeping of 
order, and in the administration (Cheers). I am trying to avoid any 
disouasiou of details which do not to my mind affect that broad issue. 

1 am going to submit to this House this question, on which I 
would suggest with all respect they should vote : Is your theory ojt 
mle in Ihdia the ascendancy of one race over another, of domination 
subordination — (Hon. Members, — “No”)— or, is your theorjr ^at 
m partnership 1 if you are applying domination as yoiir theory 
it fothmt that you must use the sword wim fncreahlnt 

n _ 
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severity — {Son. Semben— **No”) — ^nnril yoa are driven out «l die 
country by dhie united operation oi the civilised world. {Obeert 
and interruption), (An Hon. Member — ''Bolshevism^’). If yoot 
theory is justice and partnership, then you will condemn a soldier, 
however gallant, (Mr. Palmer. — "Without trial.”) who says thrt 
there' is no question of undue severity, and that he is teaching k 
moral lesson to the whole country. That oondemnation, as .1 said 
at the beginning, has been meted out by everybody who has corf- 
sidered this question, civil and military. As far as I know, no 
reputable Indian has suggested any punishment, any vindioativeness^ 
or anything more than the repudiation of the principles upon which 
these acts were committed. 1 invite this House to choose and I 
believe that the choice they make is fundamental to a continaanee 
of the British Empire and vital to the continuation, permanent 1. 
believe it can be, of the connextion between this country and 
India. (Cheers.) 

Sir £. Carson. — 1 think upon reflection, that my right horn 
Friend who has just addressed the House will see that the 
hind of speech he has made is not one that is likely in any 
sense to settle this unfortunate question. (Cheers.) My right 
hon. Friend, with great deference to him, cannot settle artificially 
the issue which we have to try. He has told us that the only 
issue is as to whether we are in favour of a policy of terrorism and 
insults towards our Indian fellow subjects, or whether we are 
in favour of partnership with them in the Empire. What on earth 
has that to do with it? (Cheers.) (Lieutenant Commanner 
Kenwortby, — “Everything.”) I should have thought that the matter 
we are discussing is no grave both to this country and to our pplioy 
in India that we might, at all events, have expected a Minister of 
tbe Crown would have approached the matter in a much calmer 
spirit than he has done (Cheers). ^ 

An Hon, Member. — He ought to resign. 

An Hon. Member. — So should Ulster. (Interruption.) 

The Chairman. — All round the House there seems to be a. 
li^k of^ understanding as to the seriousness of this matter. Let me 
remind, the House that this is the first occasioB on which we bavc' 
had these Indian B^timates — that is to say, the salary ol the 
Seorjejtg^ of State — by. deliberate act of the House, and for public 
re$sipp^r^puf,.oq tbe British Ssrimates, and we ought,. Ltbink^ to 
recqgpieft^t]iii|,oc(^ (Cheare.) 

Caraon. — If h thought that tbe real issue was that wMhtt 
by my right hon. friend, 1 would not take part in fhta 
debat^^ There would^ be no dissenston from the proposition tbgt 
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]aiit. dotnii in tbis House (Cheers). But it does not follow 
h^mueo'lioa laar ^own a general propontion of that kind that you 
hronght those men, on whom you are relying in extremely 
gjww and difficult eiroumstanoes as your officers in India, within 
tl^ joategory that you yourself are pleased to lay down. As to 
whe^r they do come within those categories is the real question. 
My bright hoD. friend begs the question. (Cheers) After all, let 
us Men in the House of Commons try to be fair, some way or 
other, to a gallant officer of 34 years’ service — (Colonel Wedgwood — 
Five hundred people were shot) — without a blemish upon his 
record,, md whatever you say, and mind yon this will have a great 
deal of effect on the conduct of officers in the future as to whether 
or . not they will bear the terrible responsibility, which they bMe 
not asked for, but which you have put upon them. We may at least 
try to be fair and to recognise the real position in which this 
officer is placed. (Cheers) So far as 1 am concerned, I would 
like, at the outset, to say that 1 do not believe for a moment it is 
passible in this House, nor would it be right, to try this officer. 
(Cheers.) To try this officer, who puts forward his defence as I 
saw it for the first time an hour ago, would be a matter which 
would take many days in this House. Therefore, you cannot do 
it ; but we have a right to ask : Has he ever had a fair trial 1 and 
to put this further question before you break him and send him 
into disgrace : is. he going to have fair trial ? 

You talk of the great principles of liberty which you have 
laid down. General Dyer has a right to be brought within those 
principles of liberty, and be has no right to be broken on the ipse 
dmt of any Commission or Committee, however groat, unless he 
has been fairly tried — and he has not been tried (Cheers). Do 
look upon the position in which you have put an officer of this kind. 
You send him to India, to a district seething with rebellion and 
anarchy. You send him there without any assistance whatever 
from the Civil (Government, because the Commission have found 
that the condition of affairs was such in this district that the Civil 
Government was in abeyance, and even the magistrate, as represen- 
ting the civil power, who might have been there to direct this 
officer, had gone away on another duty. I cannot put the 
matter better than it was put before the Legislative Council 
of India on September 19 last by the Adjutant-General of 
India 

“My. Lord,” he said, “my object in recounting to this Council in 
.some degree the measures taken by the military authority to 
reeonstitatfr dvil order out of chaos produced by a state of rebellion 
is to show there is another side to the picture, which is perhaps 
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more ai^paii^ the eoldier than to 'the eiviHtoi^ ontli.'^V^jrto^ 
mark tbie :. “Nd more distoBtetol dr ' responsible duty falla to toe 
lot of toe eol^ir than that which he is sometimes repaired to 
difiolutfge jn aick of the civil powet. If his measures are too mdii 
he faih in his ditty ; if they are deemed to be ezoessiTe, he ia Hahle 
to be attacked as a cold blooded murderer. His position is one 
demanding the highest degree of sympathy from tdl reandoii^ 
right-minded citizens. He is frequently called upon to adt’dn tW 
spur of the moment in grave situations in which . he iatortenci, 
because all the dther resources of civilians had failed. ' ERsyaoHods 
are liable to be judged by «x paste facto standards, and by peradne.who 
ato in complete ignorance of the realities which he had to ftoe«' Hie 
good faith is liable to be impugned by the very persons connected 
with the organisation of the disorders which his action has foiled; 
There are those who admit that measures of force may have bemi 
necessary, but cannot agree with the extent of the forea employed. 
How can they be in a better position to judge of that than- the 
officer on the spot ? It most be remembered that when a rdbellion 
has been started against the Government it is a tantamount to a 
declaration of war, and war cannot be conducted in accordance with 
standards of humanity to which we are acenstomed in' peace.” 
(Gfaeers.) That was a statement of the position of General Dyer. 
He went to Amritsar on April 10, and found the place and idl the 
great towns in the immediate neighbourhood in a state of rebellion. 
On April .11 and 12 murders of officials and bank managers vtete 
rife. The civil power had to abandon its functions, and he was 
asked to make up his mind, as best he could, how to deal wito the 
situation. Now he is to be broken because it wCs said that be.ma<to 
up his mind wrongly. Yes, Sir, the armchair politician in Downing 
Street 

Colonel Wedgwood : What ard yon? 

Sir E. Carson : I am not a Bolshevist anyhow — ^ '• ! 

The armchair politicians in Downing Street (cheers) had,' no 
doubt, a very difficult task to perform, I do not content that , 
in no case should they overrule what an officer had done in the stoto,' 
but they ought to try to put themselves in the position of toe-toaii^ 
whom they asked to deal with difficult oircumstano^ Thot ixfitor! 
bed to. decide whether the ooourrenoe was a ‘riot, ot an iusutoe^loni' 
or a tobellioo, or a revolution, or a part of a revolution. ■IJklato-i*' 
a great dto) to, show, even on the face of the report,’ that (('trae nt 
ap evehto . Ijllh jmecursor to arevj^ution. Different. 

|aid weto applicable to eajch oj. thqee different matt^-v 
if wtor of judgment ? It-is.'^admitted tout he acted lofi^rfe^ 
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good^filitli atid in most difficult dreomstaDces wiih great oourege and 
great dacUion ; but the fault fomid with him is that, while he 
thought that the circumstaDoes iieoessitated that bo should teach a, 
lesseu to the country all round, the Committee thought that he ought 
to' have dealt with it solely as local matter. That is the differenee — 
and for that you aro going to smash and break an officer who has 
done his best; In reference to the very action which you are going to 
hretdt him for, or have broken him for, after his 84 years of hotiour^ 
able eerVioe, you have to admit it may have been that which saved 
the most bloody outrage in that country, which might have deluged 
the with the loss of thousands of lives and may have saved the 
country from a mutiny to which the old mutiny in India would bife, 
appeati^ small Admit, if you like, in your armchair that he did 
comi^t an error of judgment, but was it such that alone be ought 
to bea^ the conaequencesT That is the way I prefer to pot the matter 
because 1 cannot believe you can betaiy the case here. I am sure 
I shall have the assent of any man who has had to do with govern* 
ment and thinks the matter out, when I say that if you are going to 
lay down hero to-day this doctrine for your officers who are pot into 
these situation — ‘^before you act, no matter what state Of ^airs 
surrounds or confrotits you, take care and sit down and ask your- 
self what will Downing Street think, what will the House of Commoim 
say us, when they have been stirred up six months afterwards**. 
If that is to be the position of your officers and you make a scapegoat 
of them because there is an e% pod facto statement of the events, 
you will never get an officer to carry out his duties towards his 
country. 

I remember, u’hen I was First Lord of the Admiralty, I recalled 
a Oommander-in-chief because I thought he had, of two courses, taken 
one which was very harmful to the duty he had in hand. He came 
and saw me afterwards and asked me for an explanation. I said, 
are perfectly entitled,** and I handed him his own repwt 
and 1 said to him, "Let us not talk, I as First Lord, or you as an 
Admiral, but read your own report and tell me did you do the best 
thing under the circumstances for the Admiralty and for ynnr 
country ? He said, ‘*No, Sir. The reason I took the course 
was because I did not know whether I would be supported by 
the Admira]ty.*^ I said to him, "your observation goes to show me 
that { Was right in recalling you because if you would netted^ 
the coiiseqoenjces, and act in the Way you thought right, you are 
not fit to be ^ commander’*. Yes, sir, but you have to deal with 
human nature, in the men you pot into all these difficult tdac 6 S 4 
1 ^. not let them imppose that if they do their best, unless on some 
vWy ©*ave consideration of dereliction of duty, they will be 
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ilf^e soi^^MQfkts, vi and Iw tibwwn ^ wolves tp, 
a^ as i^twhicb uoae aft(9?. ^ imideDt^ 

You iaiMt buk your, men, and it is. opt Bao|t p.disl%n<^cp< 
as, I faava already shown,, is the Ojdgln of. this matter aii lo,!^ 
error, o| judgmepl^ that wjU. ever give eon^dence tp those 
and pa^otie, oitisens who have woo for you kept yom; 
Empire, l^Oa^ thp seas. The most extraordinary part of tins osiNl.' 

is. as to what happened immediately after this iuoidentoeeutred, 
and 1 1^ bouse , to pay attention, to this part ^ matiber. 
We all know perfectly well how differently eyery body, views thp 
situation w.hen the whole atanosphere is different and when 
w)]^e danger hu passed away. What , happened immediat^i 
afterwards;* 

My right horn Friend said that nobody, in, authority, as I Under- 
stood ^ him, approved of General Dyer’s action. I will tell .you, who 
approved it. Brij^ier General Dyer, in kis statement says : — 

“On 14th April, 1919, I reported the firing in the Be^dt to 
Divisional Head quarters in the report B. 21. 

“On the next day or the day following, my Divisional Com- 
mander Major-general Beynon, conveyed to me his. approval 

“l^e .Lieutenant Governor about, the same time, agreed with the 
Divisionid Commander.’’ 

May I state here that I am very proud of him as an Irishman, 
and I am very glad at all events that it is not an Irish man who 
has thrown oyer his subordinate * 

What , followed * 

“On the 21st April with the concurrence of the authwitiea, 1 
w,ept on a special mission to the Sikhs. 

“Oil 8th May 1919 I was sent on active service in command 
of, my Brigade to the frontier. 

“On about the 28th may, 1919, Irwas detained to organise « foree 
foy the relief of Thai, then invested by the Afghan Army. On this 
occasion I had an interview with General Sir Arthur Barret, cam-’ 
manding at Peshawar. 1 hod by then become aware ti^iiha 
influences which had inspired the rebellion were starting an agitation 
against those who had suppressed it. 

“Sir. A Barrett told me he wanted me to take command of the 
r^ipf . force. I told him that 1 wished, if possible, to be free from 
aqy. anxieW my action at Amritsar, which so far-had. bean 
ap^vdl aaid ‘That’s all right, you would have heard about: 

it, iopg :hef|i>l%,^hi8, if your action bad not been approved.’ l;givfl 
the precise ,wf^ as nearly as I can. 

“About tbe-.-icnd of July, 1919, 1 smr the C(HuniaDdeMB-Cbiaii 
He congratulate^. ma .on, .the relief. .of Thai. He said^no w(»<d tome 
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of ft’bodt but niSMty ii8ifiiil6 n 

^ I did/ ''l%iB fbjpiM't is datM iha '£5tb Adiiiill/, Idlf . 

th^ 26 Septeviiber Medoir'Gebeiol Bijfbbh ih fils 
6iT tfa« reballfbn mode Ibo Army H^qtiartajAi rttbeitbd bHi 
I^Viotii approval of my aotion, and ad'dad a tartimdiijfi to iny ol^filir 
a^yfoas in eoimeotion with tba rebellion; 

And so this officer was On, putdiyaftarday idto molo <^eah 
positions. After he had carried out this work at AmHtsinr, 1 boliev^ 
be was promoted to a higher command. He had not only that, but, 
as I gather from the evidence, he received the thanks of the native 
community for having saved the situation, the tbsnka ol some 
tiosa, at all events who, when the danger was over and Cvetythi^ 
was peaceful, turned upon him and said he ought to be punitfaeo. 
Yes, when that agitation began, everything took a different turn, 
and the extraordinary part of it ail was — and 1 am not ^ing intb 
details of what has been going on by way of question and answer 
in this House for the past three or four Weeks — that ail through 
these months my right hnu. Friend never even know the truth Of 
the affair. That is really a most extraordinary matter. He bad 
at the India Office during those months Sir Michml O^DWyir,' 
the Ex-Governor of the Punjab, meeting him day by 8dy and 
getting his reports day by day from India, and be never took 
a single step until this agitation broke out in India — an agitation 
which only broke out after the situation had been practically saved. 
That is a most unfortunate matter. If riiere was anything to be 
investigated, if there was punishment to be meted out, it ought to 
have been an immediate matter, not only in instiee to General 
Dyer but in justice to the 1 ndian people. What is the good, six or 
seven months afterwards, of trying to placate these people by going 
back, after all these months, on everything that was done by the 
Lieutenant GoverncH*, by the Commander-in-Chief, and by the im^ 
mediate Divisional Commander, and telling them that they were 
wrong. What do you get by it ? Was there ever a more extra>- 
ovdinary case than that of a man who comes forward and- tell# 
you : I won the approval of my Divisional Commander and the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province. 1 was given promotion,' I' 
w«a seat to do more and more difficult jobs, and eight month#’ 
afterwards, you tell me 1 shall never again be eut^ojfied 
because- 1 have disgraced myself by inhumanity and an erri>r ol 
judgment f” (Cheers) 

I suppose he will have to bear his punishment. [Hon.' MedibeH 
”whyf']: The Seeiretaty for War and the Army Couneil'likve sidd 
it; Let me say Uti#; whatever be th'e lOalities 0f‘ the ease, bowlv'c^’ 
jou may approve of tb# doetrines laid dowif by' my rigbblrDh< j^ebid 
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I of them— however you may epprove 

Hunter ipQliiplerioni^and I find it diffioult myself, having read tlw 
report of tW pofnioialion, to agree with some of the oonclasioBa :thgt 
they fat iostanoe, I find it diffionlt to agree with thm ood- 

olmdon t^t there was no oons^rat^ to overthrow the British— 

Uepteoant-Conimander Henworthy : you are an expert in that. 

SirH Carson: — The hon. member opposite may be sure he is 
so beneath contempt that— (/ntsfruptioo)— I wonder . ... 

How many members of the House and of the Ooveriiment realty 
fcdlowing out the conspiracy to drive the British, out of India add 
out of Egypt it is all one conspiracy. It is all engineered in the 
afttna way and for the same object. I hold in my hand a docuhaeot 
wbidi was sent to me by somebody in America few days. ago. It 
goes through the whole of this case in its own peculiar wayr^thie 
ease of the 13th April, in which you are going to punish Oenergl 
Dyer because you were not satisfied that there was‘a eonspiracy 
to overthrow British power, for that is the finding of the cmnmission 
although I notioo that even on that question on which Gteueral T^yea 
had to mahe up his mind, they are themselves a little uneasy, 
because they say : — 

“Apart from the existence of any deeply laid scheme to oyeiS- 
throw the British, a movement which had started in rioting and 
become a rebellion might have rapidly developed into a revolution.” 

Because General Dyer thought he ought to prevent it developing 
into a revolution you have now broken him. I have read the article, 
and I ask my right hon. Friend to look at the document enritled 
’‘Invincible England,” and see what it says : 

“There is no idea of putting England out of India, but Asia is 
waking up. Its participation in the Great War, the grossly immoral, 
tactics used by the great European Powers, and the eonqfii^ iof 
Territory, the realisation tlfat the revolutionary elemebtt iA 
India, Ireland, I^ypt and other nations have shaken the suppois^l 
iavulnerabflity of England, is already morally loosening tfaa Cl 
Europe on Asia. England still retmns her territory. She hi^igihw 
grabbed Turkey, but her 'expulsion from Asia looms largeJ^ <io 
ItariJEOB. . Bussia has relinquished her sphere of infiuence ia Perri^ 
and has assured India that the present Busria . is not 
amhitiiasua nation of the past, aiwl has no expanrioiikt 

all the privileges improperly acquired from Chittos 1^ 
the late |3^vemment.” 

Audi iben ^Aioes on : — . 

iipcerttd^, as concerns Ibdia, is in the air. Its jiJiUrUte 
th0.4i^tion is uomistakaUft AmA are lacking, it> trQe,.bat,liidte£ 
has w will and.4eterminati(») to e:^ England ” 
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' : /' lli ' Is trofr-^iid ! attt sot arsaing tbs <»i»es or tbs .^sy 

df rSecostory of Stats in trying to allsviate tbs sitnatioQ 
%; ^^.^t j^tassed last ysar — all thsss matters toe oiitaide tbe d^> 
aib . soldisr. Bat for Hearen’s teaks, Wben yon imt a' soldier 

into' Jtbsse diffis^t pcnitionB, do not visit, upon him paniafateent for 
;i^tsitiptii4f^ di. dsid to tbs best of his ability with a sitoation lor 
ibhioh he is not in tbs slightest degree responsible. (Cbeers.} If 
1 .^ makes an error of judgment, approach it with the full idea that 
^ if ..he. is iom fide and you can see it was impossible for him in the 
* (^nntstanees to have calmly made up his mind in the way yon 
would do, then you may censure' him, but do not punish him, do not 
break hhn. (Cheers) I should like to ask my right bon. Friend* 
if men are to be punished for an error of judgment such as occurred 
in this case, how many of those right hon. Gentlemen would now be 
punished sitting on the Treasury bench (Loud cheers.) 1 hope we 
may not get off on false issues. 

I am speaking here with reference to a soldier, whom I 
believe I saw once, whom I otherwise do not know at all. 1 am 
speaking of a man who in his long service has increased the eonfiden* 
oe he had gained of those under whom he was serving, whd had 
won the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, who 
was acquainted with the whole facts — and who had got the approval 
of the Divisional Commander and of the Commander-in-Chief. I say 
to break a man under the cucumstancos of this case is un-English. 

Mr. Churchill (President, Army Council). — 1 shall certainly 
endeavour to follow very carefully and strictly the adviob my right 
hon. Friend has given, that we should approach this subject in a 
calm spirit, avoiding passions and attempts to excite prejudice. 
Members ought to address themselves to the subject with a desire to 
do to-day what is most in accordance with the long view of the gene> 
ral interests of the British Empire. There has not been for many years 
a cose of this kind which raised so many grave and wide issues, or 
in r^acd to which a right and wise decision is so necessary. There 
is the'' intensity of racial feeling which has been aroused on both 
sides in .Indi# and every word we speak ought to have regard to that 
(Heav, hear)Hb'^bere are the difficulties of military officers, who in. 
these turbulent times have been, or are likely to be, called ap<m to 
handle .their troops in the suppression of civil disturbances; there ore 
the requiretnents of justice and fair play towards an individutd 
(cheers) ; and there are the moral and humanitarian eonoeptiims in- 
volved. An these combine to make the task of the Qovsnnuent and 
of . Committee one exceptional seriousness, delicacy .and respcm- 
aibility. . . 

' 1 wOl deal first of all vrith the action of the Army Coumtil, f^ 
62 
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which I accept full responsibility. The conduct of a military officer 
may be dealt with by three perfectly distinct ways. First of all^ be 
may be removed from his employment, relegated to half-pay^ and 
told that he has no prospect of being employed again. This may 
be done to him by a simple administrative act. It is soffioient 
for the competent superior authority to decide that the interests of 
the public service would be better served if some one else were 
appointed in his stead to justify and complete taking off of such a 
step. The officer in question has no redress. He has no claim to a court ^ 
of inquiry or a Court-Martial. He has no protection of any kind * 
against being deprived of his appointment, and being informed that he 
has no fiuther prospects of getting another. This procedure may seem 
somewhat harsh, but a little reflection will show that it is inevitable. 
There is no excuse for superior authority not choosing the most 
suitable agents for particular duties, and not removing unsuitable 
agents from particular duties. Daring the War, as every member 
of the Committee knows, hundreds, and probably thousands Of 
officers have been so dealt with by their superiors ; and since the 
war, the tremendous contraction of the Army has imposed similar 
hardships on hundreds, and possibly thousands of officers against 
whom not one word of reproach could be uttered, and whose careers 
in many cases have been careers of real distinction and of invariable 
good service. This applies to all appointments in the Army, and 
I have no doubt< in the Navy, too, and it applies with increasing 
severity in proportion as tho appointments are high ones. From the 
humble lance-corporal who reverted to a private by the stroke of 
the pen, if the colonel thought he would prefer some other subal- 
tern, up to the highest general or field-marshall, all officers are 
amenable to this procedure in regard to the appoinments which 
they held. The procedure is hardly ever challenged, and it is not 
challenged by General Dyer in his statomont. It is accepted with 
soldierly fortitude, because it is believed, on the whole, that the 
administration of these groat responsibilities is carried out in a fair 
and honest spirit. 

Indeed, when one thinks of the hpndreds of officers of high 
rank who in the last year have had their prof^ional careers 
brought abruptly and finally to a close, and the patience, good 
temper and dignity with which this great personal migfori/une has 
been borne, one cannot help feeling a great admiration for the 
profession of arms to which those officers belong. That is the flm 
method by which military officers may be dealt with. Under this 
procedure the officer reverts automatically to half-pay, and in a very 
large proportion of oases, having reverted to half pay, he applies to 
be placed on retired pay, because, especially in the base of senior 
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officers retired is often appreciably higher than half-pay. The 
second method is of a more serious character, and affect, not the 
employment of an officer, but his status and bis rank. Here, it js 
a question of retiring an officer compulsorily from service, or imposing 
on bim some reduction or forfeiture in bis pension or retired pay. 

In this case the officer is protected under article 627 of the 
Boyal Warrant, by the fact that it is necessary for three members of 
the Army Council to approve the proceedings, and by certain rights 
of laying his case before them. All the same the Secretary of State 
for the time being, by virtue of his 6ffice, has the power to make a 
submission direct to the crown, and advice that an officer be retired 
compulsorily, or simply that his name be removed from the list, His 
Majesty having no further use for his services. 

Mr. Bottomley : What has all this to do with General Dyer — I 
mean with the specific case we are dealing with ? 

Mr. Churchill : 1 have great respect for the Committee, and I do 
not believe it will refuse to allow a minister or a Government to unfold 
a reasoned and solid argument to its attention ; and I am surprised 
that my bon. Friend, who himself takes a not undistinguished part 
in debates, should not appreciate that fact, and should not be 
willing to facilitate my doing so. 

I was saying that is the second method, in which the personal 
reputation of an officer is undoubtedly affected. The third method is 
of a definitely penal character. Honour, liberty, life are affected. 
Cashiering, imprisonment, or the death penalty may be involved, and 
for this third category, of course, the whole resources and protec- 
tion which the judicial procedure, lawful tribunals and British 
justice accord to an accused person are brought into being. 

Those are the three different levels of procedure in regard to 
the treatment of the conduct of officers. Although my hon. Friend 
has not seen the relevance of it, 1 think it right at the outset, to 
unfold these distinctions very carefully to the committee, and to 
ask the committee to bear them attentively in mind. 

Coming to the case of General Dyer it will be seen that General 
Dyer was removed from bis appointment by the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, that he was informed, as hundreds of officers had been 
informed, that there was no prospect of further employment for him 
under the Government of India, and that in consequence, he reverted 
automatically to half-pay. These proceedings were brought formally 
to the notice of the Army Council by a letter from the India Office, 
which recommended further that he should be retired from the 
Army, and by a telegram from the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
which similarly recommended that he should be ordered to retire. 
That was about a month ago. 
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At alaMef i(t^e it wa6l)rougb^ pul^liclj to the potiee. 

Army Ootmieii . h$ the published despatch at the Seoreiiary of Sta^ 
for India, trhieh s^tod that the circumstances of the oase Had. beeh 
referred to the Army Council. The first step taken by tbe;OopDejl 
was to direct General Dyer^wc had an application from him; that 
he desired to take this course — ^to subnut a statement of his case 
for their, consideration. I 

The statement is, I think, in the possession of the Gommittoe at 
the present time. We asked him to make that statement, and' we 
accepted his request that he should be allowed to make it, because 
we felt that if any action was to be taken against him/ apart Irpm 
removing bim from his appointment and employment in India, it 
was essential that he should furnish a statement in his own behalf 
and should be judged upon that and not upon evidence which he had 
given as a witness in any inquiry before which he had been summon* 
ed without having any reason to believe that he was cited as an 
incriminated party. 

The conclusion of the Hunter Committee might furnish the 
fullest justification for removing him from his appointment. 

Commander Bellairs : No, no ! 

Mr. Churchill ; I am expressing my opinion. Whten my hon.and 
gallant Friend is called, he will express his opinion. That is process 
which we call Debate. But if any question of retiring General Dyer 
from the Army was to be examined, direct statement from him in 
his own defence was indispensable. The conclusion reached by the 
Army Gouncii, which have been communicated to the House, was, re- 
ached unanimously and speaks for itself. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Army Council must deal with those matters, mainly, 
from a military point of view. They had to consider the rights 
and interests of officers and also to consider the effects of any deci- 
sion which they may come to upon the confidence with which officers ' 
will do their duty in the kind ot extremely difficult and tragical 
circumstances in which General Dyer and a good many other officers 
of the Army had in recent times been placed. 

The Army Council have to express an opinion of Genr^l Dyey^s 
conduct from what is primarily a service standpoint. Their func- 
tion is one of great responsibility, but at the same time it is; one . 
of a limited and special responsibijity. ^ 

Nothing could be more uiijust’fehat td represent the Army Gonuoil 
as seeking to raise a constitutional issue, or setting tbemselyes. up 
against .the paramount authority of the Govt, of the I 

very much reliret to have seen that that suggestion beep 
made. It is quite unmerited and unqalied for. Asked to eatoresa 
their opinion, i^y were bound to give it sincerely and piaij% 
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i .fltead'poiat. Th*ir, ooaehiaioiui in aa a«^ 

^ fmim of ao^on d the cd)ioet. The eahiDAt 
W Wttny to eonsider iar ootdde &ad |»e 3 roiHl tiiie 

aof^. aad authori^ d a body like ^e Anay Council whioh 
is an administratiTO body, a subordinate body, uid vbioh is 
hotat^e same time a’judieial tribunal. If the Cabinet witii tbelr 
si^rior anthori (7 and mere general outlook, took the rieir that fur- 
tiiier aetiou .Vas required against Ceneral Dyer beyond the low of 
empl<qnment, beyond the censure pronounced by the Bhntsr Commit 
smn, -by the Government of India, and by tbe Secretary d State’s, 
despaitoh, erhieh was a cabinet document bearing the consider^ 
opinion d the Government ; if it was thought further action of 'a 
disoiplinaiy character was required, the cabinet were perfectly free 
to take it without any conflict of powers arising from the subordinate 
administrative Army Council, and^the Supreme Executive Council d 
State. 

I made it perfectly clear to my colleagues on the Army 
Council, that in assenting to the ccmclusion to which we came, as an 
Army Council, I held myself perfectly free if I thought right, and 
if tbe cabinet so decided, to make a further submissidn to the Crown 
for tbe retirement of General Dyer from the Army. 

Lieut. Colonel Croft ; And tbe converse may* be true, also. Tbe 
cabinet upset the whole decision also in the other directions 1 

Mr. Churchill ; Certainly. The cabinet can certainly alter the 
employment of any oflicer. I now come to explain and to justify 
the decision of the Cabinet. This is the question I have been asking 
myself and which I think the House should consider. Were we right 
in accepting, as we have done, the conclusion of tbe Army Council 
as terminating the matter so far as General Dyer is concerned, or 
ought to have taken further action of a disciplinary or quasi-discipli- 
nary character against him 1 Here, for the first time, 1 shall permit 
myself to enter, to some extent, upon certain aspects of the merits 
of the case. 

However we may dwell upon the difficulties of General Dyer 
during the Amritsar riots, upon the anxious and critical situation in 
the Punjab, upon the danger to Europeans throughout that province, 
upon tbe long delays which have taken place in reaching a decision 
about the officer, upon the procedure that was at this point or d 
that point adopted, however we may dwell upon all this, one tre* 
menmus fact stands out — the slaughter of nearly 400 persona, 
and the wounding of probably three or four timeaaa many at. 
the JalllattwaUa Bagh-j^l^t is an episode which app^red 
to be wii^oht pxecedrat or parallel in the modern hmtory 
of ^e Empire. It js an event of an entirely diffierent order 
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from any of (bose 'fragio oootmances which take i^aoe when tn>c^ are 
broDght into oolli^on with the civil population. It is an extnte^* 
nary eventi a monetrous event, an event which stande in eingtdsr jind 
sinister isolation. Cdlisions between tnx^ and native pppn^tiens 
had been painfully frequent in the melancholy aftermatit pf the 
Great War. 

My right hon. Friend has reminded the House that in this parti' 
cular series of disturbances there were 36 or 37 cases of firing upon the 
crowd in India at this particular time, and there have been numerous 
cases in Egypt. In all these cases the officer in command is placed 
in a most painful, difficult and different position. 

“[ agree absolutely with the opinions quoted from the Adjutant , 
General in India as to the distasteful, painful, embarassing, torturing 
situation, mental and moral, in which the British officers in command 
of troops were placed, when he was called upon to decide whether or 
not be should open fire, not upon the enemies of his country, but dn 
those who were his countrymen or who were citizens of our common- 
Empire. But there were certain broad lines by which 1 think, an 
officer in such cases could be guided. First of all the officer might 
ask himself, “la the crowd attacking any thing or anybody i Are they 
trying to force their way forward to the attack of some building or 
troops or police, dr are they attempting to attack some band of 
persons or some individual who has excited their hostility 1” The 
question is, “Is the crowd armed V’ By armed I mean armed with 
lethal weapons. 

Sir W, Joynson-Hioks : How could they be in India? 

Mr. Churchill : Men who take up arms against the State must 
expect at any moment to be fired upon. Men who take up arms 
unlawfully cannot expect that the troops wait until they are quite 
ready to begin the conflict. 

Mr. Donald : What about Ireland 1 

Mr. Churchill : I agree, and it is in regard to Ireland that I am 
specially making this remark or until they have actually began fight- 
ing. Armed men are in a category absolutely different from unarmed 
men. An unarmed crowd stands in a totally different position from 
an armed crowd. At Amritsar the crowd was neither*armed nor 
attacking (Cries of Oh !”). When I use the word “armed”, I mean 
rxmed with lethal weapons, or with firearms. There is no dispute 
on that point. “I was confronted,” says General Dyer, “by a revolu- 
tionmir army.” What is the chief characteristic of an Army ? Surely 
it is that it ia armed. This crowd was pnarmed. There is another 
test, which is not quite so simifie, but wjpch nevertheless has often 
swved as a good guide to officers in these difficult situationsr-I mean 
the doctrine that no more f<ave should be used than is necessary 
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to seoard compliance with the law« The oflSoer shoald also confine 
faimeelf to a limited and definite objective-— that is to gay, to p?e« 
vent a crowd from doing some thing they ought not to do, or to 
compel them to do aomething which they ought to do. 

My right hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) will say it is easy enough 
to talk like this, and to lay down these principles here in safe and 
comfortable, and in the calm atmosphere of the House of Commons 
or in armchair in Downing street or Whitehall. But it is quite a 
different business on the spot in great emergency, confronted with a 
bowling mob, with a great city or a whole province, quivering 
round with excitement. (Cheers.) 1 quite agree. Still these 
are good guides, and sound simple tests, and it is not too much 
to ask of our officers to consider and observe them. After all, 
our officers are accustomed to accomplish more difficult tasks 
than that. Over and over again we have seen British officers 
and soldiers storm entrenchments under the heaviest fire with 
half their number shot down before they entered the position of 
the enemy, the certainty of a long bloody day before them, and 
a tremendous bombardment crashing all around ; we have seen them 
taking out their maps and watches, and adjusting their calculations 
with the most minute detail. They had been seen showing not 
merely mercy, but kindness to prisoners, observing restraint in the 
treatment of them, punishing those who deserved to be punished 
by the hard laws of war, and spairing those who might claim to be 
admitted to the clemency ot the conqueror, and they had been seen 
exerting themselves to show pity and to help the wounded, even 
to thnir own peril. They bad done all that thousands of times ; and 
in requiring them in moments of crisis dealing with civil riots, 
when the danger is incomparably less, to consider these broad, 
simple guides, 1 do not think we are taxing them beyond their 
proved strength. 

Commander Bellairs : what about the women and children ? 

Lieut. -colonel Croft : There are no women and children in 
the trenches. 

^ Mr. Churchill : 1 am bound to say I do not see to what part 
of my argument that remark applies. 1 say I do not think it is 
too much to ask a British officer in this painful, agonising position, 
to pause and consider those broad, simple guides — I do not even 
call them ruIes-^-before he decides upon his course of conduct. 
Under circumstances, in my opinion infinitely more trying, they 
have shown themselves capable of arriving at right decisions. 

If we offer these ttfoad, positive guides to our officers in 
anxious] and dangerous- times, if there are guides of a positive 
character there is surely one guide which we can offer them of a 
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iMgatiTA Them is surely o&e ipeuem^ 

vlikh «« oftii tnake. I in 0 so a ftoliibition sfi»ttts| 
oalled “frightfttlness." By frightfulaess I neM 
sUugliter iji usesaore on a particular crowd of peopia iiliUi 
ibteutioB Ut terrorising not merely the rest of orowd»'lM#'t)iit 
whole (fistiict or the whole country. We cannot ai^h^ttlts 
doobrine in any form. Frightfulnees is not a remedy knomi ^ 
the fhitish Pharmacopea. r 

1 yield to no one in my detestation of BolsheviAaiand Oif itha 
revolotionary violence which precedes it. ( share withmg'fjyht 
bon. Priend (Sir E. Carson) many of his sentimeotB as to id>e wOthi' 
wide character ot the seditions and revolutionary movement 'Vift 
which we are Confronted. But my hatred of Bolshevism > 1 ^ 
Bolsheviks is ifot founded on their silly system of BoesomiMO, or 
theif absurd doctrine of an impossible equality. It arises htno 
the bloody and devastating terrorism which they praetice iniOvCiy 
land into which they have broken, and by which alone timir crimi- 
nal regime can be maintained. I have heard the hon. meml^r 
for Hill (Lieut. Commander Ken worthy) speak on this subject. 
His dootrine and bis policy is to support and palliate every form 
of terrorism as long as it it the terrorism of revolutionaries against 
the forces of law, loyalty and order. Governments who have 
seised pOwer by violence and usurpation have often resorted to 
terrorism to keep wfaat they have stolen, but the British Xhspire, 
where lawful authority descends from band to hand, generation 
after generation, , does not need such aid. All snob ideas were 
absduteiy foreign to the British way of doing things. 

These observations are mainly of a generid character, but 
their relevance to the case understood, and they lead me to the 
specific circumstances of the fusillade at the Jallianwaltah E^h. 
Let me marshal the facts. Thef crowd was not armed, smibpt 
with bludgeons, and it was not attacking anybody 
'l^en fire had been opened on it, it tried to run away, tMCt ft 
pinned up in a narrow space, considerably smaller than IlMjwIgar 
square with hardly any exits when one toilet would drive thftmh 
tihree at four bodies. The people ran madly this way aa4 -that 
and the firing was only stopped when the snunnaition v«e on j^e 
point of exhaustion, enough being retained to provide IM* the 
safety the force onita return journey. If mora tiuops had! beau 
availtAle, cays this officer, the casualties would have 
in proportiotVi ^ ^be road bad not been so uarMriffl^ Ihtehiaa 
liitas mhd w armoured can would have Joined in. Ptoidly 
itoi latttiniuition had reached the point ffiiat mdy eaoulh hair 
taKUdWta to allow for the. safe retain of the taoope, aiMlldtim 
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379 persons had been killed and when most oertainly I,S00 or 
more bad been woundedi the troops, at whom not even a stone 
had been ^rown, marched away. I do not think it is in the 
interefta of the British Empire or Army to take a load of that 
sort for all time upon our back. We have to make it absolutely 
clear that this is not the British way of doing things (Cheers.) 

1 shall be told that it “saved India.’’ I do not believe it for 
a moment. The British power in India does not stand oti^such 
foundations. I am going to refer to the material foundations 
of our power very bluntly. Take the Mutiny as the datum line. 
In those days there were normally 40,000 British Troops in the 
country and the ratio of British troops to Native troops was one 
to five. The Native Indian Army had a powerful Artillery, jpf 
which they made tremendous use. There were no Bailways, no 
modern appliances, and yet the mutiny was effectively suppressed 
by the use of a military power far inferior to that which we now 
possess in India. Since then the British troops have been raised 
to 70,000 and upwards, and the ratio of British to^Native troops 
is one to two. There is no native artillery of any kind. The power 
and the importance of the artillery has increased in the meantime 
10 and perhaps 20 fold. Since then a whole series of wonderful 
and powerful war inventions have come into being, and the whole 
apparatus of scientific war is at the disposal of the British Oovern- 
ment in India — machine-guns, the magazine rifie, cordite ammuni- 
tion, which cannot be manufactured as gunpowder was manufactured 
except by a scientific power, and which is all stored in the maga- 
zines under the control of the white troops. Then there have 
been the great developments which have followed the conquest 
of the air and evolution of the aeroplane. Even, if the railways 
and telegraphs were cut or rendered useless by a strike, motor 
lorries and wireless telegraphy would give increasingly the me^s 
of concentrating troops and taking them about the country with 
an extracu'dinary and almost undreamed of facility. When one 
contemplates these solid, material facts, there is no need for 
foolish panic or talk of its being necessary to produce ^ a situation 
like that at Jallianwalla Bagh in order to save India. On the 
contrary, as we contemplate the great physical forces and the 
power at the disposal of the British Government in their relations 
with the native population of India, we ought to remember the 
words of Jtaoaulay— 

“and then was seen what we believe to be the most frightful 
of all spectacles, the strength of civilisation without its mercy.'* Our 
reign in India or anywhere else had never rested OP a baw» 9l 
physical foroe alone upon it, 

6 « 
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. Tbe way of doiiif thii^jB ' Iim alwt^ji VM^t oioae co* 

operation wttib people of die oottnti^. ' In no pitft.ol tbe British 
Empire hare we’ arrived at' such soooeM as in In^ whose princes 
spent tbehr treasure in our canee, whose brave sohUers fought side 
by side with oat own men, whose intelligent and gdted people are 
oo^peratinlf at 'the present moment with os in eVsty esters of 
gpretpshent andof industry. In Egypt there has recently been a 
bii^^wn (d thia relations between the British and the people, and 
we m trying to rebuild that relationship laboriously and fn^iently. 
'We have plenty of force, if foroe were ail, but wbat we are seeking 
was oo-operafekm and good will. If such a rupture het^prej^':; the 
Government and the people had taken pkne throv«hoot .the'£4^h 
ihupire, it would have been one of the most aielsnoindy events in 
the histcwy of the world. That it has not taken phioe is, 1. think, 
largely due to the constructive policy of His Majesty’s Goramasent, 
to which my right bon. Friend the Secretary of State i^;Indk has 
mode BO great -a ^personal oontributiou. I was astoniShSd by my 
right bon. Friend’s sense of detaebmont when, in tbe sopretBa erisie 
of the ww, he calmly journeyed to India and remained' fotmany 
months absorbed and buried in Indian affairs. It was not Until 
what 1 saw in Egypt, and, if you like, what is going on in Ireland 
to-day, that I apjneciated the enormous utility of such servioei from 
the point of view of the national interests of the British Jtoidre, 
in helping to keep alive that spirit of comardeBbip,>that sie&seof 
unity and of progress in co-operation, which most ever ally and Idsd 
together the British and Indian peoples. 

1 do not conceal from the House my sinoere persOhal opinion 
that the oonduot of General Dyer at Amritsar deserved hot Only 
lost of employment and tbe measured censure which tbe Goversinent 
have pronounced, but also to be marked by a definite ^eejpiihary 
act namely his being placed compnhorily on the retired Hat. . But 
we have only to turn to the statement of General I^rij.we have 
.only to cast our mind back to the most pow^ful ,|iaei§ge in 
the speech of my right hon. Friend (Sir £, Oarsbn) to sei Gait 
sudi a course Was barred. It is quite true that Genhnl 'Dyer's 
ebtidhot bas been approved by a suoeehsioD of sapiuiilito'/laiii^^ 
bhn','Who p^ounced his- defence, and that at diShr^ jMtMghs 
hVeMte have token place which it tnay well be argueil to 

virtual' ebndooation to far as a ^penal or discaplumay it^oh itobin- 
corned iB^esr, . hear). General Dyer may have 
at'sibf va%’|fe Mli his rights, ';iiofl:<le not see-bowi to' 'bueh 
‘fiyitMl uiimtiMAitilini iti would fawtoi hhan. posribto,'Wioulii.:hhTe-t^^ 
oohaidered iiQihty to take dneipRuUry aetien agatost hha. l^tr 
reas^ the Cabinet found themselyes >in s«raenwBt the 
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condnuiOBB t&a Aijjtqr Ooouoil, and to ]tihoae. noduato and 
ooDsidered oonolanoiM t^asr oooiidenti; in^to fcha aiuieot of . tlia 
Hoqw. . {dhmn*} V 

Mr. : I bare baud this aftornoou to sOoi^d j^.^ 

•xoellaot doatrlna ftom tha TroMttry Beooh, notwithitofidu^ to 
oeoauonil daviation in one or two of faia intenalary penitotitot) 
my right bon. Friend (Mr. Chorohill) who has just-sat down, tim 
I ahidl toiito*^^ myself with two or three observations. The'itoto.fl' 
far as the Pabate has gone, is reduced to a very narrow {ioizd!. . I 
as6^lBa^^t we htoa heard, as we always do hear from aaoh a eoiitoi- 
mato toToaatetomy right hoB. and learned Friend (Bit. E. C^trson), 
the lull strentoh of the ease that can be made against the Government . 
deetaioo. $o what does that case amount 1 My right hon. and 
leannd Friend has not attempted to justify Gbiieral Dyer’s action 
on the mi^ta. He made . no attempt of any sort or hind to meet 
the points jrhioh have been submitted to the Committee by the 
Beoretary of State for War. He bad two suggestions and two only, 
to support bis general allegation of hardship and grievance. The 
fimt was an extraordinary one — that General Dyer had not had a 
trial. General Dyer's case has been considered on his own 
evidenoe before the Hunter Committee. [Hon. Members: 
"Nol”] By what I think was^an unfortunate decision, many 
of the witnesses who were available were not called and 

examined* ' 

His case was considered on bis own evidence before the Hunter 
Committee. Both of the Majority and Minority agree in their 
eondemuation, and their judgment is supported and endorsed by 
the Government of India. It is confirmed not only by the Sacreiary 
of State but by the full Cabinet here. Then be represents his case 
as he has done in the last few weeks, in an exparte statement of b{8 
own, to the Army Council. The Army Council reconsider the case, 
and come to the samie decision which bad been arrived at by other 
authoriti^. To say, in all the ciroumstanoes, that be has not bad fair, 
hesrihf hpd ought to have another opportunity of saying whatOYer 
he ban say in his on^n defence, seems to me to be an abuse Of 
languato (H^r, hear). It is undoubtedly the ease that be had been 
oommendto at the time by bis superior ofiicer ai:d by the Lieutenant* 
Govern,!^, i Whether they were then in full possession of (he facts, 1 
do not hnow : trhether they were impartial Judges in the circumf* 
tanoes, 1 4hnot Itoow.- There was much of feverish, faectio exeitomout 
in the atmotoH^. Thsy had vary little opportunity of mshioS dj^ 
passionate .foqUiry iinto the UMe* I ha.va heard no^hg .htom Ibe, 
right hon. aito learned member (Carton) which, cotdd in. aby tray 
impugn the derreetness and foroe of the deyision concurrently stoivto 
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at by so ua^ slithorities. The 'ease is. as eimp^ a es^ as has ever 
been presssited i^ the House. 

> Undoubted^ on the lOtih Aprfl~-I do not ga into’ the larger 
question vhetbss^ there was or wiu not evidence oi a ciuusEibney iu 
the Punjab — very serious riot occurred which involved Imth arson 
and murder th^ was put down. During the three dbys wbiofa 
elapsed from tto lOth to the ISth of April there had been no 
outbreak. My right hon. Friend spoke of these days a very dark 
and rife with murder. I do not know from what evidence he was 
speaking. I know of no such evidence of any sort. On the con- 
crary, the riots were put down on the 10th. The 11th and 12th 
passed in perfect tranquility, or, at any rate, there was no further 
offensive. 

Here 1 must offer a word of criticism on a point which has not 
so far been referred to at all in the coum of the discussion. I feel 
that it is deeply to be deplored and reprehended that the civil 
authority abdicated its function and handed over something very 
much in the nature of a carte blanche to the Oeneral in command. 
It is the worst example, and in India particularly, it is a very 
bad example. The civil authorities were guilty of a gross dereliction 
of duty in divesting themselves^ or trying to divest themselves, of 
their functions, and handing the whole thing over to the discretion 
of the military authorities. I cannot help thinking that if the 
civil officers at Amritsar had, at the beginning of the transaction, 
token a proper sense of the doty which the law of tbeit office 
imposed on them, and had controlled and directed, or at any rate 
supervised, subsequent military operations, it is quite possible that 
this terrible incident of the 13th might never have occurred. 
(Ghees). It is only fair and just to General Dyer to say this, 
in what I conceive to be a mo^t terrible error of judgment, and 
even worse, be had not, in this very critical and responsible situation, 
the advantage which he was entitled to have and which the ilxecU' 
tive ought to have given him, of the assistance and adyioe of the 
civil authority familiar with all the local circumstances; and ulti> 
mately responsible for the maintenance of order. 

But that criticism having been made, two days passed in 
tranqidlity, at any rate without further outrage. The General saw 
fit to prohibit the holding of a public meeting, and be Went rotind 
the town with an escort and with drums for the purpose of cofiimu* 
nioating that ifofaiintion to the population. The meeting, neverthe- 
leai^. was( ifel^. As my right ben. Friend has just pointed out, it 
was a tneeBng of unarmed persons. I think that I am .ritfbt in 
sa^g that there were women and children there as well as men. 

{Hon. Meihbera : No] 
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Sir W. Joynsan^Hiok$ : There were no women or ehil^D : 

Mr. Asqaith : Be it so. I believe that there were boy^i but 
be it ecf. It was an unarmed crowd, in a closed epaqd, from which the « 
exit were few and narrow. There is no evidence, nor could there 
be, that the bulk of the people were aware of the Proclamation which 
had been issued earlier in the day. General Dyer with bis troops, 
giving no Warning of any sort or kind, fires indiscriminately 
into this mass of people until he has practically exhausted 
the whole of his available ammunition. There has never been 
such an accident in the whole annals of Anglo-Indian history nor, 

1 believe, in the history of our Empire (Hear, hear). To ask the 
House of Commons to reverse the considered decision given after 
hearing everything that General Dyer had to say or put forward 
to all these great responsible authorities, to reverse that decision 
upon no new facts — to take General Dyer’s statement and judge 
him on that — is not only to fiy in the face of the presumptions of 
evidence and the rules of common sense and the practice of all civil 
and judicial tribunals, but is something much worse than that. It 
is for the House of Commons to take upon itself on behalf of the 
British Empire as a whole, the responsibility of condoning and 
adopting one of the worst outrages in the whole of our history 
(Cheers). For my part, so far as I can command any authority or 
confidence among others in this House, it is an occasion on which 
I ask my hon. Friends to give their hearty support to the Govern^ 
meat in the course which they have taken. (Cheers). 

Mr, Ben Spoor : I beg to move tbat Item A (Salaries, £ 6,500) be 
reduced by £ 100. I hoped that Mr. Montagu would have dealt 
at greater length with the extremely grave situation in India 
and the result of the happenings of last year. 1 would like 
to say how very much 1 appreciate, and all the members of 
the Labour Party appreciate, the very definite declaration of the 
Secretary of State with regard to tho question of the Hunter 
Report. I will only add this, that if the spirit which infused 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech infuses and directs tho policy of 
the Government in India in the months ahead, there is some chance 
of peaceful relations being established between India and England. 

I am glad the right hon. Gentleman reminded the House how 
extremely grave the situation is there. 1 wondered as I heard 
some of the rather unseemingly interruption of time, Whether those 
who took part in the interruptions realised what was happening in 
India at this moment, whether the interrupters knew that there 
was a wane of unrest that was full of dangerous possibilities, whether 
they realised tbat the Reforms that were passed through this House 
and became an Act last year, and which it was hoped would shortly 
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attitude pi the Ionian peuplp ae 4 direct result el 
led Amiitsitf. In this . 0^)atei' 1 hope t^t' ’ij^;|^OBiia^|^e 
will not ^ s^iht pf the attitude of the IntMui ^Ift^ifee,. 

1 am ^uite spre tli^t the sentiment of whjoh we have ^ smkfulaat 
evidpuee thie alte^oon, the sentiment of sym^thy witii some officers 
to whpin'dhreet.Telerenoe has been made, is a ^timent not shared by 
m»"y jpopple outside this House. I' would like to suggest to any 
Indian who may 1^ present in the Chamber—^ 

Hr. Falmmr : Is it in order for an hoo. member to address the 
gSiileiT, and not the Committee 1 , . .. 

tbe Deputy*pfaairman : I am sorry that for the moment I -ilFM 
not paying attention to the hon. Gentleman’s remarhs. If fae wUl 
piooeed, 1 will listen carefully. 

Mr. Spoor : { am extremely sorry if 1 have said anything not. in 
aocotdanoe with ordinary procedure in our Debater If what { have 
said was not in order 1 withdraw it. 1 will put the matter^^s 
way. 1 would be extremely sorry if I thought that 'people . onjlekle 
the Commons, whether British or Indian, believed that Hie seoti* 
ment of which we have had evidence this afternoon, represented ip 
any resJ degree the feeling of the people of this cpunHy. , A lort> 
night ago the Labour Party held a great conference and^paesed a 
resolution on that subject which some people no doubt thPugbt was 
oi an extreme character. It asked for the recall of the Viceroyi the 
impeachment of Sir M. O’Dwyer, the trial of officers againet wbmn 
allegations have been made, and the repeal of repressive LegtHttipn 
and coercive Legislation which more than any thing pile hua 
contributed to the present unhappy state of affairs in India. ; iPhpt. 
resolution expressed tbe considered opinion of Labour Ppr(.y optHde 
the House of Commons. It was a resolution framed by pmp imt 
unfamiliar with the Indian sitaatiou, and it comma cded..Hra 
unanimous support of the whole Conference. In all serioUpnesp,. '!. 
submit that that resolution and the sentiment that was in .evid^ucs 
at tbe conference much more correctly express what I belispO,!^ bo 
the general feeling of the public in this country than the. ej|iijI^tion 
we have had here this afternoon. Sir E. Carson said : '*!XAt iat bo 
faif to a ^distinguished soldier.” 1 want to be let them be bd.r to .the; 
hundtodsof Indians who have lost tbeir lives, and to {hb.^^ren' 
w)^ bomb^ from the air by British Officers. , " 

i:jOm sure that no reasonable being could attO.mpt'ior a 
siOiglb momeUiC.tlM defence of many of the bornble acts Hiat took 
pls^O, and. Wl^ we ask for. jnstioe for our own e^b’^a.lo imd 
o^n!i*~«oq^h<^ justice will be dotie to tbam-^et .also jtisist 
u|)oii equal justieo. for the people of r India tbemsHVeSj . I .lvould 
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Kke to to tite iMibtfd tiie fndiaa- ritttatton at 

io t|ia time immediatoly preeeding tbeae events. Those of pi 
took asy portln 'fte I^ian deliatee last year bad abundant e>i^tfeneb 
of tbe extraordinary ontborst of political opinion, tbe extto* 
(Xdinary awakening of poHtioa) consoioosoese, to which. reftoeibto 
baa been made already to-day. During the wst promisto 
UUM^ to. toe fttdian .p^t^e, and in a measure an. attempt was owfc 
in toe Aet of nit ye«r to give effect to those promises. Yet, at tot 
same t^ toaf we were promising the people of India that ste 
wotUd' 4 ^|il^ the Priiteiple of Self-determination to the country a^ 
give toW'l^me Bule^ those activities were countered by represille 
leidsiatito^ toiiMigbont India and more particularly in the r 

they were, countered not only by repressive legislation, but by itots 
that hnyo been rightly described here as Acts of unrosirained 
Pruasianism. The inevitable happened. The Secretary of State for 
India in his despatch has condemned Oeneral Dyer severely. He 
speaks of him as having on one occasion violated every oanon of 
civilised Government, Even the Government of India seems to 
regret toe inhumanity of this British officer. 

Sir J, D. Rees ; why “Even the Government of India V’ 

Mi. Spoor : If the hon. Member will wait a moment, 1 will 
answer his query, I am going to suggest that the Government of 
India share a great measure of responsibility for this tragedy. The 
Government of India were behind the policy that led up to toele 
unfortunate eventa But even the Government of India regretted 
the inhumanity of General Dyer. I want to suggest that Amidti^ 
is not an isolated event any more than General Dyer is an isolate 
officer. These are not things that can be judged apart, if they 
resulted from a certain policy that some men have pursued, from'a 
certato mentality that some men seem to possess in India in a most 
extraordinary degree. Talking about the curious mentality of some 
Anglo Ini^iig^is, may I be permitted to quote one short paragraph 
from toe evidence of the Brigsdier-Gieneral Commanding the Ddhi 
Brigade I It ie token from volume one page 172 of the evkienoe. 

“Cdtoposed ae the crowd was of the scum of Delhi, I Am of 
opinion toat'lf they bad got a bit more firing given them it w(»i1d 
have dono toem a worid of good, and their attitude wmild be muto 
more .ameuAblA and rmpectful, as force is thto only thing that mi 
A siatio'hto amy 'f*"-” 

i'ipitft toat if 'that is a typical example of a British offiecr in 
Indiao- . 

Gdonel Wedgwood j It ii not. 

Mr^Bpoor’.r H it Is itot a typical example, I would sito, is toht 
British pltotoetiS fa Iisdia t Is he stihl to . p poiitom of Autotolto 
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or bas be been oaltod upon to resign ) t sajd that the bapj^eninge in 
India resulted froiQ certain policy on the one hand^ and a eurioug 
mentality on the other. As far as the Puigab was eonoernedy the 
policy was obviou^y that of Sir Miehael O'Dwyer. On page 93 of 
the Hunter Committee Report the Minority point out that his 
speech in the Legislative Council in September 1917 was regarded 
as an attack on the educated classes, that he prohibited during his 
administration certain political leaders from entering the Punjab, 
and that be put the Press Act more rigorously into operation in the 
Punjab than elsevyhere. In a word his administration was tyrannical. 
He revealed no qualities of statesmanship. 

Sir Charles Oman : That is not the report, but the Minority 
Report to which you are referring V* 

Mr. Spoor : Yes. He revealed no qualities of statesmanship ; 
he showed always a blunt reliance on force. It was Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer who was primarily responsible for the use of aeroplanes 
at. Qujrariwala. In connection with that raid, I believe, bombs 
were actually dropped into the play ground of a school. According 
to the Congress report, all disorder that had occurred in Gujranwala 
had actually ceased before the aeroplanes arrived and began tbeir 
bombardment. I submit that Sir M. O'dwyer and those like him 
typify that kind of Anglo, Indian who is the greatest menace to 
the security of the Empire and the greatest barrier to the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India. Behind Sir M. 
O'Dwyer we have the Viceroy and he cannot by any manner or 
moans evade his responsibility in this crisis. 

Earl Winterton : On a point of order. It is not in order to 
criticise the action of the Viceroy of Ireland save on a substantive 
motion. I submit that by the rulings of successive speakers it is 
equally out of order to criticise doings of the Viceroy of India 
in his executive capacity without putting down his substantive 
motion. 

The Deputy-Chairman : The Noble Lord is quite right. It is 
not in order to discuss the conduct of the Viceroy except upon a 
motion put down for that purpose. 

Colonel Wedgwood ; When the Mesopotamia Report was dis- 
cussed in this House the conduct of the Viceroy was attacked 
then, and no ruling was made that such an attack was not to be 
allowed; I think we ought to protest at once against the idea that 
wo are not to, be allowed to criticise the aotiona of the Viceroy and 
Executive India in this Debate. 

Mr. Spoor : I was speaking of the Viceroy as the president and 
represelitative of the Indian Qovernihent. The Indian Government 
as tbe overruling authority, cannot possibly evade their regponsibili* 
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tfiscJinylkfi iBvMwir. 1 «ni.<^ ol tlum-^—aod I am ware there aro ti).ati|r. 
' .;<ldie.; Soaae-^iaho do lu^ Uke the idea oi GenexfA Ibor 

hjei^ • seai^-lioat (d is oonneetibn vllh theae iiiattiM«k\ inM. 
/tridf- na^^oiHfde pfimpha must be diaeovered, andi erithoat tdndie* 
hlvtiaeaai'' moat be punished in justioe to ^e people of India. 
Than^re, erhen I use the name of the Viceroy, I refer to him. 
fs'hia.oapaei:^ as President and Governing He^ of the India 
Government. 1 do submit respectfully, otie is not only entitled, but 
idffiOst ccffiupelled, to make references to the Buling Head of India in 
a 2>ebate of this character, if we are to allocate responsibility in the 
fairest possible way. What I was going to say with regard to Lord 
Chelmsford I will leave unsaid in deference to your ruling. 

The Deputy-Chairman : The hon. Member must not discuss the 
actions of the Viceroy. He is entitled to refer to the actions of the 
Government of India. 

-Mr. I^xtor : I think it is quite clear that what one is criticising 
is the policy for which the Government of India have to be respon- 
sible and a policy which has contributed far more than^has yet Itoen 
admitted in this House to the serious situation that at present 
exists in this country. We, therefore, ask that the Viceroy and 
Sir Michssl O’Dwyer should be dealt with in a way that would secure 
justice fmr the Indian people. 1 referred just now to the curious 
mentality of some Anglo-Indians. There may be some climatic 
explanation— one cannot tell — ^but the fact is they are of the moat 
extara(»dinary mentality which seems to possess some of those in 
positions of authority out in that country. India may be governed 
by consent ; she will never again be governed by force. (Cheers) 
Any attempt to do so is to act contrary to the often declared prindi- 
ple tbiat has governed the policy of his Mqjesty’s Gh>vernment, not 
only in India, but in all parts of the Empire. Every contributory 
cause to that extraordinary mentality must be removed. There 
were three courses open to the Government. The first is that which 
would be advocated by those who believe that General Dyer and 
his cdHasgues had saved the country. The first course— a frank 
approval of the Head of the Indian Government, Sir Michel O’Dyer, 
Gtonerid l^ef, and the other officers implicated. The second course 
is -tite one which has apparently been followed up to now by tfae 
Seoratm:]f>: of. State fw India, that is to say, approval of the IndiHD 
Govwi^inift and approval of Sir Michel O’Dwyer, but condemns^ ’ 
tion ol'Gehcral Dyer, who, after all, is the instrument of tiieir will; 
The tided, and ^e ooly,i(^oal course, is to be found in the pnnm-' 
ance of .4ho liberal spirit which is supposed to inspire the fiefonna 
of hnt yeair, and which we were told this afternoon aims at leadimji 
the peO{^ of India into Liberty. If this laat eourse is ftdlowed it 

fi4 
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obviously ipvdvM.the eon4^nftijon qf all ttkOM 
responsible tor thi» reactionary poUoy. We, of iba |ial»<w 
and L epeak for all my ooUeagues, siaad fw tie o<MMie e|i w 
only one wbiob is eonsistent with our oaMonal bonoor «m4 
It involves tbe reoa^ of the Head of Indian Oovamment, we jbdpt 
of Sir. M, O'Hvryw, General Dyer and others impHoated, a ttialla 
His Maiesty’s Goorts of Justice. I nu^, in pasting, wlNml tiuti 
they will probably have a more judicial hearing and receive a WOie 
impartial trial there than they are likely to secure from tM eelmnw 
of ''Morning poet” or the columns of the “Times.” . ’* 

Lost of all, and to me it is retily more impoitani^ bar Govern- 
ment should take action in this matter and immediakly repaid gll 
that repressive and coercive and totally unnecessary legielation 
which has defaced the Statute Book in India, and which has had 
no other ctruct than to promote continual irritation and dissatistae- 
tioii. Unless that legislation is immediately repealed and the people 
of India are made to realise that they are in the Empire on eijtntil 
terms, so far as their ordinary rights are concerned, with every 
British citizen, there is not the slightest hope of peace in titat 
country. If the Government do not do this, then it is impostiMe 
to say what the consequences will be and the situation in India will 
not improve. I have referred to the feeling of hitter indigtmition 
that swept and is still sweeping over India, and are you not gting** 
to remove that feeling by calling on the British General who bappe'* 
ed to lose his head to resign t You have got to do a great dual fa#> 
thnr. You will only do it by showing, unmistakably, that the policy 
of governing India by a military policy and by getting ^ the 
prehistoric mental outlook which possess individutis out there, 
is the foundation of unrest in India. I wonder hoW fandlfar 
members are with the movement that has recently been faftiatfid 
in India, and which is calling upon the Indian people to refute tpcih 
operate in *the working of the Act tifat was passed last year, {tie 
a movement which has spread with great rapidity, aud it ie a VMMrtM- 
ment which has the support, not only of the Extremists, hot Wft 
of moderate men, and it is a movement which, if it is parsfutad hi 
and developed, will most cartaiuly make the worldDfaf 
altogether impossible. I am one of those who want th'ngallht 
people of India really free. 1 hope to God tlwy aiO 
wade through blood to get that freedom ; but if we irgitit tfpdiftidgp 
this non oo-operation movement, aud to remove the lor 

it, we can only do so in so far as we are prejoaied to do justlee tdtiii 
people of India in regard to the tragediennof last ye«r. 
hope much from the Seforms which wore passed. Bme ol iw hi^»id 
we were present At the birth of a oiw uAdertitfndiiM hOtwiMii'EiiiiA 
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«I4 WMt ^oM itopM will stvtr b* rMltiedi a&leM tba Qwera* 
fMfMtMd to aiA dedafoo, Mtd anltta tbd 

OvitomcuNto M|s«p«Md to repudiate in the inoet empliatia etotaoet 
MiiiMb thow inea wliaae pouqr* if continued, will eurely wreck 
■li poiiibiUtiee o( ochoperation between an awakened India and 
atotodwto 

l ^ toitowna itoCetMMfal Sir Hunter Weatoa,ae one who had served 
wttknaldfa'' troops in India, appeided to the Committee to exercise 
awdaiaiiM: in wlM they said about the regrettable oconirences in 
and adth a due feeling of responsibility and of the barm that 
wlitftt 'be dons by iutempemte speeches on either side. There was 
iitlflkitt daogw d exacerbating feeling between the British section of 
j^pulattoa of JEndia and that conglomeration of different races, 
dptoent religtons and, indeed, of different civil nations which they 
weiM apt to class as one, as the people of India. There was un- 
doubted present a certain strain in the relations between the British 
population in India and certain sections of the Indian races, and to 
still further aggravate that feeling would be to do the gravest 
diseetvice to their country. Ceneral Dyer by his record bad shown 
himself to be a man and an officer well able to deal with threatening 
aittudtonB without the use of force. The evidence contained in the 
Beport of Lord Hunter’s Committee could not be used against 
any mnn in any Court of Law, either civil or military, and, therefore, 
it dkould not to used as the basis of defence or attack in that House 
or outside. In principle, the use of the military in aid of the civil 
power was^the same in that country and in India. To allow anything 
in the nature of "frigbtfnlness” was abhorrent to the British Nation, 
and therefore to the British Army. If both the Commander-in-Gbief 
in India and the Army Council had decided that GeneriJ Dyer should 
to pslieved of his oommand, the €k)mmittee might he sure that he bad 
been treats fairly, and that no good could he done to Urn, to the 
Army> or to the country by attacking a decision made byresponsihle 
siQli^arB, who bad the full confidence of the Army and the Nation, 
had the facts fully before them and the beet legal advice at their 
dispOMtl. 

Ha appealed to those who desired to defend an eminent soldier 
not to attack those other eminent soldiers who had to adjudicate on 
the Oise, and etoeoiaUy not to say anything which could be <iuoted 
in the di ^Sim^ ahead as showing ttot members of Parliament 
approved, MVtfaing which could give colour to the assertion that 
the British Army might to used as an instrument of^ oppression, 
tlpoo members, whose sympathy with the relatives of those 
who lost their fives at the Jidlianwida Bagh prompted them to 
etollidenw tSlenOBal Dypt utterly, and to call upon the Government to 
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punish him still further, he urged moderation in the expresslen ^ 
their opinion, remembering that harm might be done by their 
words in embittering feeling in India and adding to the diffieultiijes 
of those who in the future would have to uphold law and order*. 

The situation with which General Dyer had to deal had been 
in existence for some time, and before hie arrival, had led to 
murder of Europeans, to an assault upon an English woman, to loss 
of life among the natives, and to much damage to property. The 
terms of written order given to him by the civil authority on 
his arrival on April 11, were : **The Troops have orders to restore 
order in Amritsar and to use all force necessary. No gathering of 
persons nor procession of any sort will be allowed* ^1 gatherings 
will be fired on.’^ That notice was given out to several of the 
citizens on April 11. On the afternoon of April lS having received 
notice from the Superintendent of Police that a crowd was assetn^ 
bling in the Jhallianwala Bagh, a ^park in Amritsar city, General 
Dyer marched to the spot, and found a huge assembly of many 
thousands of people, who appeared to him to be in a dangerous 
mood. A determined rush might easily overwhelm his little force 
of 60 native soldiers armed with rifles, and 40 armed only with 
kukris. General Dyer and his little band were entirely isolated in 
the city. Narrow streets were behind him, his flanks and rear were 
open to attack, and no reinforcements wore within reach. If this 
little band, who were the sole guardians of law and order, had been 
overwhelmed, there was nothing to hold in check instigators of 
crime and insurrection, nothing to prevent the recurrence of the loot 
and murder and arson which had raged in the city only three days 
before. (Hear, hear.) Any hesitation on General Dyer's part, any 
failure to use, and to use at once, the necessary force might have 
been the spark that would light the conflagration of another mutiny. 
No one who had not been placed in a similiar situation should 
venture to condemn General Dyer. (Cheers.) 

Lieutenant Colonel James said that, as it appeared to him, 
the question was one affecting not so much the Indian Empire as 
justice. When General Dyer put in his statement to the Army 
Council, one should have thought that the natural thing would have 
been to send for him and a^ik for oral explanations. He understood 
that procedure was never followed at the War Office, and he thought 
that alone vitiated the virtue of appeal. Unless they could have a 
man face to face with the president of the tribunal they could not 
form a proper judgment on his case. General Dyer was faced with 
an unparalleled situation and the only judge of the amount pf force 
which should be used at the moment was he himself. (Cheers) 
To say there was no evidence of a general conspiracy in India 
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;aB. absurd &B it would be to set up a board of inquin^ in 
Irelfiai^^ai: the present moment, and to say that there was no evi- 
dwMNK'i^eenstables being killed, for the simple reason that they had 
not 'lieen caught (Laughter and cheers). He asked hon. Members 
jle abend for the cause of justice, fair play and moderation towards 
the great mass of the loyal Indian peoples, who would be the first 
to sttflSer if they in that House did not stand by their own people. 
(Cheers.) 

ySit W. Joynson Hicks : I came down to the House very fully 
ihtohtioned to make a very moderate statement, and to deal in my 
remarks with the wider question of the future of our government 
in India, rather than to speak on the actual case of General Dyer. 
1 should like to congratulate the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
has j net disappeared so rapidly after making his maidSn speech; 
the whole House, I should say, will like to hear him again. I should 
like to refer for one moment to the hon. and gallant Member for Nor- 
thampton, and the very fine speech in which he put the case of 
General Dyer admirably. He described the Amritsar events of 
that awful afternoon of 13th April. Yet I do not know whether 
every one in the Committee heard the beginning of the speech. He 
appealed to the hon. Members as Members of this House, to support 
the decision of the Array Council because the Army Council has 
come to a decision. Keaily, the second part of the speech of 
my right hon. Friend wais a complete justification for anyone who 
votes against the decision of the Army Council. I want to my at 
once that as a member of this House I am not prepared to abdicate 
not merely my rights but my duty of taking part in this debate, and 
of supporting my convictions by ray vote, and, if necessary, voting 
against the decision of the Army Council, which has been pot for- 
ward for.jostification on the ground that it is a decision of the Army 
Council. What is the House of Commons for ? What is this 
Debate for 1 1 am glad to see that my right hon. Friend’ the Secre- 
tary of State acknowledges the correctness of what 1 say as to what 
is the right and the duty of the House of Commons. We are here 
to debate questions, and to say what we believe to be right, not 
merely to confirm the views of some other body. 

After all, we are, as I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
member for Paisely (Mr. Asquith) once described the House of 
Ccaumons to be : “The great inquest of the Nation.” We are the 
best Court to which General Dyer, or any other person aggrieved by 
the action of any Government Department, can come. GenenJ 
I^er has appealed to the Commander-in Chief. He has appealed to the 
Secretary of State. He has appealed to the Army Council. In the 
last resources he appeals to us. We have to decide the case. We 
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hare to jOPe or the pther. My hon. and eallaot jli^ 
made a pbir^ul 4^al for moderation in regard to th4 naaftoc^.. I 
do not intei^ to attack the Secretary oi State. ' Bat 1 Ihinlc !■. totMt. 
say tl|at a more disastroas apeech — and 1 soy that with a seBae oi 
respodsibility and the hope that nay words may be believed-^haB 
never bpetn made on the Awitsar affair. I had just returned bom 
a visit to India and to Amritsar, and the opinions I am exprauing 
as to the events which took place there are held by at least SlO petr 
cent, of the Indian Civil Service throughout India and 90 poroeni!.. 
of the European j^ple. (Hear hear.) The Secretary td Btato W 
India has, for some time past, entirely lost the.eonfidepoe 
Indian Civil Service. (Cheers.) It is a very serious matter,, iiie 
speech of the Secretary of State on this afternoon will ^ve iui^rly 
destroyed jiny littie shreds of confidence which was lett to 
him, not merely in the minds of the Indian Civil Service, but in ti^. 
minds of the British Army in India. (Cheers.) It is difficult in the 
face of the speech to make a moderate speech, which was merely 
one long vituperation of Ceneral Dyer in his action in ^dia, and 
one long appeal to racial passions. (Cheers.) 

The right hon. Gentleman, the Member for Paisley asked for 
a defence of General Dyer. He ashed whether there was any body 
in this House prepared to say that General Dyer did right. 1 am 
prepared to say so. I am backed up in that opinion, as I say, by 
80 per cent, of the Indian Civilians and by 90 per cent, of the 
European population. 

Mr. Mills : Where did you get those figures 1 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks ; In India. I devoted my time in 
India to seeing and speaking to every one I could, both agitators 
as weU as the governing classes. 1 did my best to form an accurate 
opinion. There is one person whose opinion I think may carry 
weight with this House. Hon. Members had heard of the lady 
missionary who had nearly been killed in Amritsar on lOto April. 

I refer to Miss Sherwood. She has told the whole of the facts 
of the case, how she has lived for 15 years amongst the Indian popu- 
lation, how she was torn from her bicycle while riding to from her 
work, how she was battered from head to foot, how she was left 
for dead, and how subsequently she was carried into a hoo^, .and- 
after being there a little while bad to be carried to anotfat.ey> ! 

Mr. Mills ; By Indians 1 

Sir W. joynson Hicks : By Indians, who wjere! themselves 
attacked for having so carried her into the houM. ' fifiss She^ 
wood after her return to England, 1 think 1 am .,00srrect 
in ;‘Be^ing, went to see the Secretory of State f(» Indiit, and 
da^ihtd to accept any money compensatima. She would imt take 
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tibk ooantry. I have jneia. faor. ! ba^e 
Qfloe^ Sir M. O’Dwjrer. Mias Sherwood baa aabctd iii« 

lo tie Houee of Oommoina a letter which ahe baa written, 
add I onwe the indulgence of the Coonnittee while I read it It 
ia a letter from an Engliabwoman on the epot whd, even after her 
iH-treatment, atill hopes and intends to go back .to the Punjab. 
She stors : 

‘*I have lived in the Amritsar neighbourhood for nearly 16 
years, and my work in connection with the Church of England 
Zep^mai Itiaaionary Society has brought me into close contact with 
the; homes of the Punjab, both in Village and City. Moreover, 1 
waa anperihtendent and manager of the City Mission Schools for 
oyer 600 girls, Hindu and Muhammadan, at the time of the riots. 
As is known to you, 1 was almost killed on the 10th of April 
and was, in fact, left for dead in the streets of Amritsar. 1 was 
picked up and carried into the fort, where I lay for 19 days before 
I could be removed to England. During that time I heard all 
about the further riots and the shooting on the 13th from people who 
were in touch with what was happening. In March people of Amrit- 
sar baaars were talking of striking. The prospect of the {iolicB 
even joining it was discussed.” 

I want the Committee to realise the position of affairs in Amrit> 
sar mid the whole of the Punjab. 

“Never mind if they don't, wo ourselves will fight”, is a transla- 
tion of the actual words used. On the day I was wounded, I saw 
men tearing down polos from shop awnings and seizing hold of 
anything likely to serve for a weapon, and a rushing out of the city 
to a ^ven rendezvous.” 

'*To teach the people that a wrong was done them (as sedition- 
mongers are doing, backed by English people) is a cruel and wicked 
thing, and far from mending matters will make them infinitely 
wmce. ' No Indian in writing or conversation with me has referred 
to the repressive measures as other than meet and right under the 
circumstances. 1 should like to say that, loving the people as I 
do, haying worked amongst them for years, and still hoping to go 
back to India, I am convinced that there was real rebellion in the 
Punjab, and that Qeneral Dyer saved India and us from a repetition 
of the ftdseiries and cruelties of 1867,” 

1 hnye letters from five other English missionary ladies who 
were in Amritsar at the time, and who went through this terrible 
time. ! All asked tae to implore the House of Commons not to do 
this grant wnmg to General Dyer. One account says : 

“The cMldien had no milk, but only bully beef, and there 
were no sanitary conveniences in the fort. We bad a terrible time, 
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recalling the days of Mutiny which was a very/ very bad time 
for Eijglishwomen and children.’’ Another account : 

was 16 days in the Amritsar Fort in April, 1919, in conse- 
quence of the deplorable riots which took place, and I wish to do 
my part in strongly protesting against the injustice being done to 
General Dyer, who, I believe, did his duty and saved us from 
unspeakable horrors. I have lived in India longer even than Miss 
Sherwood, and love India’s people very dearly, but in such crises 
only those on the spot can judge as to what action to take, and 
they, according to British tradition, should be justly treated*’* 

What was the condition of affairs before General Dyer struck 
his blow — this inevitable and necessary blow on 13th April? One 
would imagine, from all that is being said, that General Dyer, a 
blood-thirsty English officer, found this gathering' perfectly peaceful 
on the Jallianwala Bagh, and had said. *'We must destroy this 
crowd, we must fire merely for the love of firing.” The whole of 
Northern India was in what amounted to revolt and rebellion in 
the early part of April, 1919. From Calcutta to Peshawar and 
from Lahore to Bombay there were sporadic revolts and riots all 
over the country. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Why ? what were the causes 1 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : I am not going into the causes. 
What we have got to face are facts with which General Dyer 
had to deal, the knowledge that was within General Dyer’s brain 
when he was called upon hy the Civil Authorities to take a hand 
in this disposal. 1 know there arc political causes. I know there 
are political troubles in India, and there will be far worse political 
trouble in India in the near future. 

Colonel Wedgwood : After they have read your speech ! 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : I am trying merely to give to the 
Committee what I believe to bo theJacts of the case. I want bon. 
Members to realise that Goueral Dyer know that he had charge of 
this whole district. In Lahore the capital, there bad been riots. 1 want 
to refer to those, because I notice in Tinm newspaper this morn- 
ing a loading article pleading for moderation, and asking why it 
was not possible to adopt the same methods at Amritsar as had been 
used ill that quelling of the mob at Lahore on April 1910 and ’12. 
If the leader writer in the Times bad read the evidence given before 
the Commission, he would have seen that Lieut. Colonel Johnson who 
was in charge at Lahore, gavo evidence before the Commission in which 
he said that he considered the quieting of Lahore was due 60 p^r bent, 
to the action of General Dyer at Amritsar. The action at Amritsar 
of General Dyer spread all through the Punjab and particularly 
quieted the town of Lahore. In Amritsar itself when these riots 
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put they were direotiy aQla>&itash end aDti</hri8tian, The 
ejto.wd attacked one of the English banks and murdMed <^e 
^BnflUiih manager, and the English assistant they beat to death. 
J@l^:|i£led up the furnitare and Mt fire to the whole place. 

. i^ey west to the Alliance Bank and murdered the 
' Afterwards they visited both the Town Hall and the Boat 

and set fire to them. I brought back photographs of these 
pgte^ given to me by the Lieut. Gbvernor of the Puqjab, and they 
dmwed. tl^ burned buildings where the bank managers were 
murdered, and building after building occupied by English residents 
apd Ohristians were burnt. 

.■ The teleg^m system was attacked and the railways, and where* 
ever they, could get hold of an English guard on the railway he was 
beab^ to death. They went to an army hospital to get hold ni 
another lady missionary and she only escaped through the kindness 
md loyalty of her Indian friends. They went to Indian Christian 
church and burned that. The Beligious tract Society’s Pepot was 
burned, and they tried to get bold of the Church Missionary Society 
Gdrl!s School. The state of things there on the 10th and 11th of 
April did amount to a rebellion. The difference between myself and 
the Secretuy of State for War is, whether there was a rebellion or 
not 1 . If there was no rebellion but merely a local riot, then General 
Dyer could be rightly convicted of inhumanity and cruelty, but if 
there was a rebellion, as 1 submit there was, then General Dyer's 
aoti(Hi was justified. It was a rebellion which might have led to 
almost anything, in fact, it was an open rebellion. 

It is not a question in these circumstances as to how far General 
Dyer should have gone, because he was at a war with a section 
of the people of India, and a section of the people of India were at 
war with general Dyer. The right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Paisley (Mr. Asquith) said that nothing happened between the 10th, 
and the 13th of April. At that time the whole city was in the 
handh of the military, soldiers had to be poured in, and tbe reason 
why General Dyer had only a few troops was because the troops were 
guarding every available place, protecting the European population. 
The whole.eity was picketed during tbe 11th and 12th of April. It 
was all <me continuous operation, and not merely incidental firing on 
the pal^ General Dyer’s force. The native populace had every. 
possiMe. whVttUig;. During the riot tbe military had to shoot in 
Amriblitf, some men were killed, and at their funeral (m the 
10th the..foIlQwing notice was issued. 

; “I'he troops Imve orders to restore order in Amritsar and fn. 
use idl force necessary. No gatherings nor procession of any sort wiB 
be aUowed. All gatherings will be fired on. Any peesmu leaving 
fio 
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the city in groups of more than four will be fired on. Baspeotable 
persons should keep indoors.’’ On the night of the lltb of April ^ 
General Dyer arrived, and on the 12th he marched round the oitsC 
with as large a show of force as possible. As he marohed the inhabi- 
tauts were insolent and spat on the ground as the troops passed, and 
amid all this provocation General Dyer did nothing to them, and 
the most extreme opponent of General Dyer could not find fault with 
him up to this point. He did his best not to take the extreme 
measures on the 12th which be was forced to take on the ISth. 
One or two extracts from the reports of the Committee which 
investigated the disturbances in the Punjab will show exactly what 
took place on the 13th when the following proclamation was issued : 

“The inhabitants of Amritsar are hereby warned that if they 
will cause damage to any property or will commit any act of violence 
in the environs of Amritsar, it will be taken for granted that such 
acts are duo to incitement in Amritsar city, and offenders will be 
punished according to Military Law. All meetings and gatherings 
are hereby prohibited, and will be dispersed at once under Military 
Law.'’ 

On the 12th instant my right hon. Friend said that nothing 
happened, but a force had to be sent out to bring in two ladies, and 
during the day the telegraph wires were cut between Ghbeharta and 
Amritsar, between Khasa aud Gurusar, and between Khasa and 
Chheharta. In spite of all that happened on the lOtb, in spite of 
all the firing that took place, the rebels were quietly taking means 
to isolate Amritsar and prepare themselves for anything that might 
take place on the following day. On the 13th General Dyer went 
round Amrilsar, and at 19 places he called a halt, and by sounding 
a drum he summoned the people and at those 19 places he read out 
another proclamation which was drawn up in English and in the 
vernacular as follows : 

“It is hereby proclaimed to all to whom it may concern that 
no pprson residing in the city is permitted or allowed to leave the city 
in his own or hired conveyance or on foot without a pass. No person 
residing in the Amritsar city is permitted to leave bis house after 
S. Any persons found in the city after 8 are liable to be shot. No 
procession of any kind is permitted to parade .the streets in the city or 
any part of the city, or outside of it, at any time. Any such proces- 
sions or any gathering of four men will be looked upon and treated 
as unlawful assembly and dispersed by force of arms, if necessary.” 

It is idle to say that these proclamations were not known 
^ to the whole of the population. 1 have spoken with men on the 
* spot who were on the police force at the time, both Native and 
; and not only these, bi:i the Indian official as well in 
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Amritsar, SQppmrted General Dyer to the utmost in the action he was 
> Joking, and none of them will dispute that the inhabitants of that 
fijty knew of this proclamation and knew of the danger they would 
be subject to. In spite of those proclamations word was brought to 
General Dyer that this crowd was assembling in the Jallianwala 
Bagh, It is true that it was impossible for more than a few troops to 
get through the narrow opening ^ into this place at the same time, 
but the right hon. Gentleman is not correct when be said the crowd 
could not get out at the other end because they could get out the 
garden and over the walls. There was only one entrance for 
the troops, and General Dyer and his troops came in at this narrow 
entrance. He knew that the telegraph wires had been cut and that 
Amritsar was isolated. He knew that there was a crowd being 
addressed by an agitator, the same agitator who was condemned 
for his connection with the murders on the 10th, but who, 1 regret 
to say, was pardoned by the India Government. He was haran 
guing the mob and doing bis best to excite them. General Dyer 
l^d only 50 men armed with rifles and about 40 with cutlasses or 
knives. What would this House have said if he had waited and 
allowed the crowd to charge himi The mere force of numbers and 
the mere impact of the crowd would have swept General Dyer and 
his force absolutely out of existence if they had attacked him. The 
Europeans were behind General Dyer, and i am sure hon. Members 
would have condemned him and rightly condemned him if he had 
allowed himself to be overwhelmed by that mob. 

It is not for me to say what some of my hon. Friends would 
have done, but it is not for hon. Members who do noi. know the 
facts to say that they would have acted ditfereiitly. J do not know 
any man who would say that wdth such responsibility upon his 
shoulders, and with the knowledge that General Dyer had, J]o would 
have dared to have abstained from firing in the way bo did. It is 
said that General Dyer's force fired without any ce.ssanon, bur if 
you look at the report of the Brigide-Mijor of his forces who has 
since died, it will be seen that he says : 

“We began to fire upon the crowd, which broke into two 
bodies. Things were getting very serious indeed, and looked as if 
they were going to rush. Fire was ordered first on one lump of 
crowd which looked the most mer/acing and then on the other.'' 

Those are the words of this officer who was merely making 
his formal report, and he says that the crowd looked as if they were 
going to rush them. What has happened since ? Was General 
Dyer assailed by the people of the Punjab for the action be took ? 
C5ertairily not. They afterwards came to him in their Ibousauds 
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and thanked Inm for what he had done. They thanked Mtt for 
the action he had taken. He wae made a Sikh-^ne (d the Uglmat 
honours given to men. He was employed by the OovernniaBl 
march round the whole district and pacify it — this blood'diissty 
man who is said to have wantonly shot down so mai^ oi th^e 
fellow oountiy-men, was the man who was selected to do his best 
in friendly conversation with them. I assert that Gkmeeel Dyer 
was and is to-day beloved of the Sikh Nation. I should like to say 
one word with regard to the speech of the Secretary for Warw He 
made great play with the statement that the crowd were hot 
armed with lethal weapons. Any one acquainted with conditions 
in India would have known it was impossible under the Arms Ad! 
for them to be armed with guns. Nevertheless, they imported 
into Amritsar hundreds of thousands of ironshod bamboo canes 
which they proposed to use. It was suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman that if the object of General Dyer was to disperse the 
crowd, his action was uncalled for and unnecessary. Isay, on the 
other hand, if it was to stop or to put an end to rebellion, then he 
was entitled to judge of what was to be done in militaiy fashion. 

The hon. Gentleman said that nobody with any reputation in 
India bad suggested the punishment of General Dyer or other 
officials concerned. Has he seen the report of a meetiug which 
took place in the Kingsway Hall, London, on the 3rd Junel It 
was attended by gentlemen who are supporting my right bon. 
Friend to-day. It was addressed by an hon. Member of the 
Legislative Council — the Hon. Mr. Patel. May I here utter a 
word of warning to the hon. and gallant Member for Newcastle — 
under-Lyme (Col Wedgwood) in this connection. I happened to be 
in the Legislative Council at Delhi when the Hon. Mr. Patel was 
making a speech not quite so bad perhaps, but one in which he 
quoted a speech of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, and then 
turned round and said, “Tho.so are the noble words of a noble man.” 
LiiAt I went out. This is what Mr. Patel said at the meeting 
in London the other day. 

“When the Indian people are informed that the Government 
have the fullest confidence in Lord Chelmsford and a high apiMraj^- 
ation of Sir M. O’Dwyer’s energy, do you suppose they wiU jUl 
impressed by Mr. Montagu’s platonic condemnation of 8ome.ipf. tite . 
excesses under Martial Law t No ; they will judge you : 

deeds, not by your words, and if yon have confidence ia'libtd 
Chelmsford, they Vvill have no confidence in you. Lord Chebutfocd- 
must go. It is a fresh insult and outrage to Indian sen^io^t 
that the Government should express their confidence in adpli'A' 
Viceroy.” 
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Th^re was another speech made by a Mr. Horniman, who was 
aacpeUed or deported from India, and it was almost equally as bad. 

I will refer to only one further speech, and that was delivered by an 
Indian lady, Mrs. Naidu, who gave a description of alleged action 
of our (iroops at Amritsar. If hon, Members really believe in the 
increasing goodwill of certain sections of the people of India, 1 
want them to realise what this woman said and said in the presence 
of two English Members of Parliament — the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Major Barnes) and the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr- 
Neil Maclean) on the Srd June 1920 at the Kingsway Hall. Mrs. 
Naidn said : 

"Women, whose faces had never been touched by the curious 
sun or the moon, were dragged into the market place. My sisters 
were stripped naked ; they were flogged ; they were outraged ; 
and yet you dare talk of the auction of souls.” 

Neither of the two bon. Members bounded up in his seat as I 
should have expected any English Member of Parliament would have 
done. One of them in fact, the hon. Member for Newcastle, said : 

**We have just listened to a very, very wonderful speech which 
had that greatest power a speech can ever have, to get past the head 
to the heart, and that is where it arrived.” 

Immediately, I got that report 1 wrote to General Dyer and 
Sir M. O^Dwyer, and 1 am authorised by those two gentlemen to 
say in this House of Comnsons that that statement, as far as their 
knowledge goes, and 1 think their kuowlenge is conclusive in the 
matter, is absolutely and totally untrue. Lot English Members realise 
that that is the kind of incitement to hostility to our rule in India 
which is indulged in by extreme sections of the Indian Commu- 
nity. This was going on last year, and it is going on to-day. When 
1 was at Peshawar there was a placard posted up in that city, which 
itself is too liable to disorder and crime, calling upon the Indians to 
rise and destroy the British forces. It said ; 

“Your hearts will soon be soothed by the entire annihilation 
of British Imperialism and the complete destruction of these enemies 
of humanity.” 

This placard was posted up in Peshawar in March, 1920, ana 
it goes on : 

‘‘Active resistance will crush the viperis head. Burn their 
oiBces, mutilate their railways and telegraphs, induce^ the Police 
a<id Army to woric with you and slay these dogs of Britain every- 
where you find ihem.^' 

I want to make an appeal to this Committee on behalf Of the 
Englishmen and Englishwomen in the Civil Service, and in the 
Army, who are opb^ding our flag there under very great difficulties* 
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We hear a great deal of the respoDeibilities of Empire, bat what 
is too often referred to is the responsibility to the native raeee^ 
on the part of the Government. There is, however, a responsibility' 
also to the Europeans. You send these men out, you allow their 
women and children to go out there to live in scattered areas, 
spread all over the country — often miles and miles away from any 
help, and they are only enabled to live and to rule by the know- 
ledge of the fact that there is in India a British Army on which 
they can roly in the last resort. I appeal to this Committee, not 
merely on behalf of them, but on behalf also of the soldiers in 
India, who feel strongly with regard to the action which the Army 
Council has taken into the case of General Dyer. They feel that 
when the next riot takes place they may be called upon in similar 
circumstances to come to a somewhat similar decision. Are you 
going to tell them that this House of Commons has supported the 
action of the Army Council in the case of General Dyer, and are 
you going to tell them also that in the future in any action they 
may take they will not have the support of Groat Britain ! We must 
trust the men on the spot. We send out our best men to India 
to the Civil Service and to the Army, and we have to trust them 
not once or twice, but at all times. 

Mr. Bennett ; A meeting took place in this city not many 
weeks ago attended mainly by Englishmen whose lives have been 
spent largely in India. As reported to me, the speech of the Chair- 
man of that meeting may be summarised in these words : '*We 
English have got to live with the natives, and the best we can do 
is to get on good terms with them, and say as little as wo can about 
these disturbances." With part of that sentiment 1 cordially agree. 
We have to pursue a policy of moderation. There are obstacles in 
the way of that policy and in the way of a good understanding be- 
tween the two races. Some of tbom are raised by hon. Members 
opposite, soihe by hon. Members around me, So far as hon. Mem- 
bers opposite are concerned, I deprecate the agitation — premature 
and purely fictitious — on this question which they have carried 
on. The meetings that have been held have been arti6cial in 
character, 1 have a letter from Mr. Horniman, who has been 
referred to to-day, a journalist who was expelled, and, in my opi- 
nion, properly expelled, from Bombay. In that letter he writes to 
a newspaper in Bombay to the elFect that he is 'forking the press 
in this country for all that is worth." He goes on further to 
say “you may trust me to keep the Press of England up to 
the mark." 

That discounts a great deal of what w^e read in the English 
Papers, On the other hand, we have got a mischievous Press in 
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England poisoning the wells against the Secretary for India. I think 
-K,we have seen some co-operation in that unworthy purpose in some 
of the questions which have been put in this House during the last 
lew days. The great obstacles to a friendly understanding, which 
is profoundly to be deferred therefore, come from two sides. Two 
eminent Members of the legal profession, one representing the 
higher and the other the loss high branch of the profession, have 
shown what I may call the forensic astuteness in concentrating the 
discussion to day upon the case of General Dyer. That made an 
appeal to our fair-mindedness; they put before us the case of an 
honourable officer, who has served his country for 34 years, and 
who, they think, has not had justice. I have read fully the state- 
ment which General Dyer laid before the Army Council, and have 
^ven it my best consideration, and I am satisfied that there is 
every warrant for the decision which has been cpme to in regard 
to him. I notice one thing that was not known to me before — namely, 
that General Dyer was for some years on the stafF as instructor in 
Military Law. That rather disturbs toe. I want to know how many 
officers of the Indian Army have received the benefit of his teaching 
in military law, and how many of them have imbibed the peculiar 
principles to which he has given expression. For instance, is it 
generally believed, amongst the officers of the Indian Army, that, 
in cases of trouble it matters little whether there is to be excess of 
shooting or not? He says excess does not concern him. '*1 was 
not concerned with excess,'' 1 think he says, “because I bad in view 
the effect which it was necessary to produce upon the public feeling 
in the Punjab,” 

1 am not going further into the question of General Dyer. I want 
to take the discussion away from General Dyer altogether for the 
time being, and to call the attention of the committee to the exer- 
cise of Martial Law in the Punjab at this time, the conditions under 
which Martial Law was exercised and the lessons to be derived from 
it. We shall waste our time if we simply stand here condemning 
or exonerating particular individuals. We want to find what hap- 
pened, and to guard in the future against the consequences of the 
errors that have been made. 1 will ask hon. Members to study care- 
fully the evidence given by a number of the officers who were appoint- 
ed as Area Military Officers to carry out Martial Law, after the control 
had been handed over by the civil authority. The committee recog- 
nised, of course, the serious dangers which follow from the institu- 
tion of Martial Law, The ordinary rules of evidence are suspended, 
but’what is worst of all is that a numbor of men are put in positions 
of judicial authority who necessarily have no experience of exer- 
cising such authority and are utterly incapable of doing so properly. 
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Martial Law may be a matter «{ military tieoeesity. Ovt^- to 
pressure of eiroumstances it may be inevitable,, bat it is a tbini; to 
be avoided so far as it possibly can be. 1 want tbe eommittee 
endeavour to get some grasp of tbe conditions under wbieb Martial 
Law was carried out, and of the kind of men who wete oora^ii^ 
in carrying it out. I wish to make no personal attacks on them, 
and I shall as far as possible avoid naming aiiy of these officers, imt 
the errors of their administration and their want of judgment aed^ 
at times, even of common-sense, must be made known. There was 
a young officer — I fancy he must have been a very young soldier 
indeed — who invented a number of minor punishments. These 
punishments have been called “freak punishments” and 1 think that 
is a term which sufficiently does justice to them. He invented 
skipping as a means of minor punishment — very minor, 1 think we 
must say. In., other case, finding that a culprit before him was 
given to poetry, he ordered to him to write an ode in his honour. He 
idso ordered that one after another of the persons who came before 
him should touch the grounds with their foreheads. He justified 
himself for that by saying that it was a common thing, and he 
believed it was done all over India. If that is so, I hope the Gtevem- 
ment of India have had their attention directed to it, and we should 
like to have an assurance that no longer are men humiliated by 
being made to touch the ground with their foreheads. 

We get more serious things than this. A military officer exer- 
cising authority under martial law had to deal with a case in which 
martial law notices had been stripped from the wall uf a school. 
He had no evidence as to who was guilty of this irregularity, but 
he thought be could find out, or, at any rate, that he could adminis- 
ter justice, by ordering that some of the bigger in the school should 
be picked out and whipped. His own admission before tbe Com- 
mittee was, “They were not necessarily guilty but it was their mis- 
fortune.” Then he was asked, “Were warnings against defaoeiUent 
of notices written or oral ? 1 do not remember,” be said, “but what 
does it matter!” Questions of life or death may come before these 
tribunals, and some importance must be attached to tbe regularity of 
the procedure and when an officer gives an answer indicating that 
he does not eve whether an order is written or oral, it is a clear 
indication of the general prevalance tif slipshod procedure in these 
courts. Again, and I think this is still more serious, we read that at 
Lahore a whipping triangle was set up before the accused persons were 
tried. That seems to be an anticipation of events scarcely nonsiteent, 
with a judirid attitude of mind. Worse still, also at Lahore, i^ows 
were erected before tbe court opened. There again, is the eihister 
anticipation of the issue which, 1 think, is disoreditaUe to all who are 
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with it. If we wmt a historic patalle) to that, we ehoold 
Sjp4 in the base of the Due d^Bughien, whom Napoleon had tried 
and for whom a grave was dog before the trial began, 
i Vpat this case of the erection of a gallows before the opening of 
hhe court on a par with that sinister episode in the procedure of 
Napoleon. In another case, a Deputy Commissioner in Qujranwalla 
paoeed the leaders, or those who were believed to be the leaders of 
the popular party, to be handcuffed and chained, marched through 
the streets to the station, and sent to Lahore in a goods truck, 
.Xhe Same official arrested Cover Singh* aged 60, as a hostage, be- 
cause his three sons were missing. An order was passed confisoa- 
ttpg his property, and a warning was issued that any one attemp- 
ting to reap his crops would be shot 

These are matters to which hon. Members here attach no 
importance. They concentrate the whole of their thought and 
care upon vindicating General Dyer, and proving that he has been 
very badly treated. I think they would spend their time a little 
mcMre usefully, and would be more fully performing their duties 
in regard to India, if they would inquire into the methods by which' 
martial law was administered at that time. I think we ought, 
in following these proceedings, to note the mentality of the men 
who were engaged in them. What can you say of the mentality 
of a man who, over and over again, will tell you that the people 
of the Punjab like martial Jaw ? We have heard of eels getting used 
to be skinned, but when it is said that the people of a province 
like martial law, it only shows what extraordinary persons were 
put in charge of the administration of martial law at that time. 
“ People liked my administration.” “People liked martial law, 
especially the masses.”’ Another officer who had not been salaamed 
by some children — the pupils of a school — gave orders that the 
whole of the boys in that school should for a week be made to 
com and salute him at his office, and should, in addition, salute 
the D'niOU Jack. If that officer had set himself to devise means 
by which the children of that town could be made as long as they 
lived to hate the Union Jack and the people who ruled under it, 
be e^pld npjb'have adopted a more efficacious procedure. Because 
the pupils^ in one group of colleges were suspected of tearing down 
a mv ^ law notice, the whole of the students — a thousand all 
tphi^Woise made for a whole week to march 16 miles a day to 
the milltaty headquarteis. That is the rising generation in India. 
ThtmJi^ the students, the class of people who in Italy, for instaDoe, 
took( A , prominent part in the risorgimento. What pauc^sris, 
wbaiT stnpidity th^re must be amongst this shool of officers in the 
Puidab, . who will take these men abd make them hate Bi^land 
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and English officers ! We have heard a great deal about Qeneral 
Dyer, and the dangers that would have arisen if he had not been 
as stern as he was, but no one in this Committee, so far, has seei^d 
to contemplate the danger to British rule that follows proeeedings 
of this kind. I maintain that those who uphold this procedure, 
or who ignore it, and concentrate their attention in a wrong fashion 
on the problem, are doing every harm to British rule. The procee* 
dings I am describing do not stand alone. There is a whole group 
of blunders and appressions and hardships of this kind which seem 
to me to provide material for a hymn of hate against England, 
and nothing short of it. I ask hoii. Members to study that aspect 
of the question, and not to concentrate upon General Dyen 1 
will give another instance. We have heard — reference was made 
to it in the speech of Secretary of State — of a particular officer 
who arrested a wedding party and had them flogged because they 
were in excess of the number allowed to pass in the streets. The 
officer said this whipping of the wedding party was the only re- 
grettable incident that occurred in his jurisdiction under martial 
law. He must have had dense mind and a strange perception , 
because it was this officer who had been responsible for this 
marching backwards and forwards of students and for a number 
of other acts of oppression which were only too characteristic of the 
reign of martial law in that part of country. 

We have had in the Report of the Commission an exoneration 
of the Government of Sir M. O'Dwj^er from the charge that he had 
exercised undue pressure in recruiting and the loan campaign. As to 
recruiting, it is fair to Sir M. O'Dwyer to recognise that there wa« 
a quota which the various administrations were expected to work up 
to in their recraitiHg operations, and it is also fair to say that when 
these were brought to notice measures were taken to prevent their 
repetition, and it is also fair tck say that one witness before the 
commission said that those who were guilty of exercising pressure 
\^wv\tu\g were native oftiriah of some standing. As to the 
loan operations, I do not accept the finding of the Commission 
in regard to that, because I have here a circular which was issued 
in the Punjab administration giving instructions as to the way 
in which enconragemeut was to be given to the loan, and illiis 
passage occurs : 

Deputy Commissioners will find much assistance in 
the contributions that they ought to get from various 
going to the Income Tax Officer and getting the Income Tax Behuias, 
which will furnish a fairly reliable index to the financial conditioBS 
of individuals who arc expected to help the loan.” 

In India, as I understand. Income Tax operations are as ocwiS- 
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i^ikl as they are in this country, and we can realise the possibili- 
ties at all events of a somewhat oppressive officialism if we contem- 
plate the officers of the Government in charge of Loan operations 
to the Income Tax* Officer, and* asked him to give a return 
of the incomes of this or that individual. 1 cannot, in view "of 
that circular, join in the acquittal of the Punjab Goverimient of 
the charge of having exercised undue pressure in some, at all 
events, of their operations. 

We have had a good deal said to-day as to the Punjab having 
been saved by the operations of General Dyer. What evideiice 
have we of that ? What inductive process based upon known facts 
have we which leads legitimately to the conclusion that a great ris- 
ing, equal to that of the Mutiny of 1867, was imminent, and that 
these severe measures had to be taken to prevent it 1 The Punjab 
knows something of conspiracy as Bengal knows a good deal of 
conspiracy . We had a conspiracy seven or eight years ago and an- 
other of the same kind occurred a little later. There was organised 
daooity carried out with the object of seizing arms and the money 
with which to buy arms. It was accompanied by attempts to corrupt 
the native army, by attacks upon the regimental armouries, and 
attempts to get arms from them, and by the manufacture of bombs, 
and 1 believe classes were opened to teach what may be called politi- 
catchemistry — the manufacture of bombs. But there is absolutely 
no indication of the existence of any preparations of that kind 
during the troubles in the Puniab. We have evidence, too, which 
will not be questioned, as to the condition of the villages and of 
many towns even after these troubles had taken place. We have 
the statement of General Benyon that he bad gone fhrongh aJI the 
villages in the neighbourhood and that he found the villaj^j^rs were 
quiet and willing to co-operate with him in watching the nitlway 
lines. On page after page there is evidence that in the rural dis- 
tricts the people were as a whole quiet, and orderly and well 
Not only so, but I have every reason to )>djevo that the Goveniineut 
of the Punjab, even at the worst time, had conhdenct in two things. 
They trusted the Army, and their trust was fully just itiod. The 
Army was absolutely loyal during the whole of the i»roceedings. 
They also trusted the village populations. On the whole, they were 
quiet and orderly, and there were no signs, in large areas of the 
rural part of the Puniab, of any tendency towards insurrection. 
Therefore, I hold that this purely hypothetical danger, to which 
General I^yer points as hie excuse for an act of gross and excessive 
severity, did not exist. 1 have as much reason to say there was no 
danger as bon. Members opposite have to say that there was, and 
in any case the findings of the Committee is with me. The Commit- 
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tee had much fuller opportunities for inquiring into the facts. The 
Committee came to the oonolasion that there was no evidence 
of a widespread corispiracy. We had oonfirmation . of that in 
Delhi. liUmediately after the Afghan invasion a meeting of, ^,000 
people was held in Delhi at which the conduct of the Amif wm 
condemned^ and the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi* states, 
opinion that meeting was sincere. That is a fact whieh 
courages belief, in anything like a widespread movement towai^it 
conspiracy. 

We have heard a great deal about General Dyer, but 1 bave iaot 
heard one word from those who defended him as to the SOO, 000/ 
000 millions of people who live in India, and what they think.' The 
most remarkable thing to me has been that hon. Members hsve 
taken up the interests of one individual, and have concentrated 
all their thoughts on one individual, but have turned an absolutely 
blind eye to what the people of India think. That is not a reason* 
able way of dealing with a great question of this kind. We have 
to live with these people, and we have to be on close terms with 
them that we have been before, and they will have some reason 
to complain if they read this Debate and do not find one word as 
to what the people of India think of these happenings. It is no 
sign of real interest in India when a number of hon. Members 
become excited, as • they did this afternoon, over the interests of an 
individual, and are so absolutely indifferent to the bearings of our 
diK'.uBKion upon tlie people of India. We have been told that 
India was conquered by the sword and is being held by the sword. 
Thai doctrine is absolutely repudiated by every historical authority 
of any imporUnce. Wo began as a trading nation. We did not 
go as a military nation, and we should have accomplished nothing 
in India but for t ho co-oneration of Indian agents. Why should we 
vaunt this doetrino of holdirig by i^e sword in the face of a people 
whom wrt want to make a free* people, whoso liberties we 
are enlarging ? During tho enquiry wo had the Commandant of 
a rogiaient slating that we can influence the Asiatic only 
by force. That is a view which is at the back of all these 
happenings and the opoi^ation of Martial Law. There has been an 
idea that the natrve of JijrJia is an inferior person who has 
to be held in restraint by coercion. Tho Secretary of State ft^ 
India seems to have aroused the anger of certain hon. Members 
by a speech w’hich I regard as a dignified and noble vindication 
of the liberal policy which has been pursued in India. What hon. 
Members have seen to justify thorn in speaking of ft as an appeal 
10 racial prejudice I do not know. The appeal to racial prejudice 
has come from their side. There is no warrant for the oondem- 
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Mtim vtiloh hu been paeaed upon a epeech wbioh ia 
ot aulgeot ^nd worthy vt the occasion. Beoentiy^ we have 
had M opportunity of refreshing our memories on some of the 
flioMevementB and speeches of tbe^Sarl of Beaconsfield. 1 came 
acrossapasaage in which be reminded the people of this country 
that we were proud of our Empire, and the chief reason for being 
proud of h was that it had been based on sympathy as well as on 
f^e. Let us never forget that. Unless we get the sympathy 
and go^-will of the people of India our task is ended or will be 
ended Jn a short time. We cannot contemplate a future in which 
the npmri condition of things in India is one of antagonism 
between the people and the Government. If we aretoconMnue 
the Dyer policy, the result must necessarily be no progress in 
India and np improvement in the relations between the people of 
India and the Government. The other day I had a letter from 
India, in which the writer — an Englishman who had lived the better 
part of his life there, and in whose judgment 1 place the most 
absolute confidence — said ; *'Dyer is the greatest asset that the 
extremists in India have got” No truer word has been contributed 
to this discussion, Dyeriam will be an enormous help to those 
who are trying to oust the British Government from its place in 
India, and hon. Members who have been censuring the Secretary 
of State for India for the generous and sympathetic words in 
which he spoke of the people of India ought to realise that we 
reached a point at which most critical issues have to be decided. 
We have to ask ourselves whether we are to be on terms of friend- 
ship with the people of India or whether we are to go on dealing 
with them in a way in which so many officers have dealt with them. 
Those who have looked too lightly and with approval in too many 
cases upon the action of General Dyer, have a scale of value of their 
own of human life, in which they place the Indian below the 
European. This is not a political question, but a question of human 
values, and until we get rid of that idea and recognise the sacrednosa 
of European life, we shall be suspected by the people of India, our 
actions will be unfavourably coloured, and our policy in that country 
wilt be a failure. 

1 appeal to those hon. Members on the other side of the House 
who.havc put themselves in antagonism to the policy of the Govern- 
ment to realise that it is they and not those who are supporting the 
Secretary of State, who will bo responsible if in the time to come wo 
should ever lose India. God grant that the connection between this 
country and India may long continue, that it may never cease, that 
India being a self-governing country, will at the same time remain 
an integral part of the British Commonwealth. But at the same time 
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we have to make it worth the while of the people of India to retain 
their place in that Commonwealth, and if they are to be treated as 
serfs, to be treated as too many of them were treated in those 
troublous times, the day of our rule will come to an end. 1 hope that 
hon. Members on that side who concentrate so much on the indivi- 
dual aspect of this case will realise its political importance and will 
realise that one at all events of the lessons which we have 
derived from this experience is that we must never again allow the 
military authorities to get out of touch with the civil authorities* 
Let hon. Members, if they want to see how things should be done, 
turn from Amritsar to Ahmedabad in the Bombay Presidency and 
see the success of an entirely different method. There the civil 
authority never lost touch with the military authority. The result 
was that within forty-eight hours the military authority was enabled 
towithdrwits orders suspending assemblages, and the abnormal 
condition of things was brought to an end. The real lessons which 
the Government have to learn is to follow the example of 
Ahmedabad and never again allow the military authorities 
to get into such entire detachment from the civil authority as 
it was allowed to do at Amritsar, with consequences of the moat 
deplorable kind. 

Brigadier-General Surtees urged hon. members to remember 
the effect that speeches and decisions in that House would have 
upon natives in all parts of the Empire, if British prestige were 
destroyed the Empire would collapse. In 1865 Governor Eyer 
saved the European inhabitants of Jamaica by prompt and 
strong action, for which he was persecuted as General Dyer bad 
been. General Dyer had a similar idea in his mind. Europeans 
on the spot wore the best judges of the situation. “We could not 
surrender India even if we wished to do so, yet if a plebiscite 
were taken to-morrow as to who should rule India, the result 
would be against us. If we did not hold India by moral suation 
we must hold it by force, possibly thinly veiled, but un- 
doubtedly by force.’’ He believed that General Dyer, by his action 
saved the Empire from serious danger. As Mr. Palmer had rightly 
said they had a most deplorable speech that day from the Secretary 
of State for India which would go out to our great Dependency 
as an encouragement to lawlessness and those forces of disorder 
which every sane and patriotic finglishman was anxious to see laid 
to rest in India. His attitude would feed the flames of antagonism 
against him in a manner which, in bis more reserved moments, he 
would sincerely regret. 

Mr* Palmer : 1 think )ve aie to be congratulated that during 
this dinner hour some one of more ''ober thoughts has addressed 
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himself to this tremendous question. Every one will feel that they 
are faee to face with a crisis, as far as India is oonoerned. I ima- 
gine there is not a man in this House who does not realise that we 
hdd in trust a great and mighty population in India, and that it is 
our duty to treat them with generosity and with justice. This 
debate has revealed that, while the vast body of the population 
of India are loyal subjects of the Crown, there is in India, as in 
other parts of the world, a vast organisation determined to bring 
down the strength and might of the British Empire. It was this 
distinguished general who was called upon at a moment of great 
emergency to settle for himself how he should deal with a crisis. 
No one who has read the evidence can fail to realise that through- 
out the Punjab and other parts of India there was a concerted 
attempt at revolution. General Bey non can be quoted iu favour 
of General Dyer — 

^‘The strong measures taken by General Dyer at Amritsar had 
a far-reaching effect and prevented any further trouble in the Lower 
Division Area.'' 

We have had to day a most deplorable speech from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, a speech which, I think, will go out to India 
as an encouragement to disloyalists and those forces of disorder 
which every sane and patriotic Englishman is anxious to see laid 
at rest. We know that during the War India provided some of 
the most gallant of our troops. It is not fair to suggest there ard 
people here who believe that the great and loyal Indian population 
only to be kept down and repressed, and that wo will not treat 
them as oiti^seiis of the Empire. One thing that has impressed me 
very much was thii — that while General Dyer, able to visualise 
what was happening, realising the atmosphere in which he was 
moving, did his duty, severely, yes, but for the sake of the British 
Empire and for the sake of the people of India, a right hon. Gentle- 
man sitting in oriental aloofness in Whitehall, a year after, and 
6000 miles away, is pleased to measure the less or more of the 
severity applied by that gallant soldier. They actually passed stric- 
tures upon other gallant officers who did not exercise sufficient severity 
ih the circumstances in which they were placed, On the one side 
you have the right hon. Gentleman in this House, far away from 
the scene, smug and safe here, censuring this gallant officer for the 
extra seventy which, in his particular judgment, he thought it right 
to display, and we have on the other side actually criticism, ^hot 
eeutture, of other gallant officers, because they were not sufficiently 
severe in putting down sporadic risings. Let me quote, in one 
ease with regard to Delhi — 

“Firing continued no longer than was necessary to achieve the 
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legitimate object of restoriog ordmr atid preventing a didutrouB 
outbreak of violence”' :< 

That is a commendatory statement Here is another one in 
regard to Ahmedabad — *'The force used ligainet the rioters was 
certainly not excessive. If greater force could have been, applied at 
an early stage the commission of an atrocious murder and omtib 
destruction of property might have been prevented.” ’ 

Here is another in regard to Onjranwala. 

*^ln failing to order the police to fire upon and ib disperse tii^ 
mob surrounding the burning Post Office, the Acting Deputy Commie^ 
sioner appears to us to have committed an error. If effective 
measures had then been taken to disperse the mob and restore order, 
the later incidents of the day might have been avoided.” 

It passes ones comprehension to understand the position,, , If an 
officer in the exercise of his discretion uses a little mom Of less 
severity according to the measure of the Secretary of State for India, 
he is broken on the wheel — no trial, no possibility of defending 
himself, and even his statement to the Army Council is care- 
fully put out after we have had an announcement that ha is 
condemned. That announcement went out last nigbt to t^ world, 
and I came here at 8 o'clock this morning to get h^ of funeral 
Dyer's statement. A more manly and splendidly frank and open state- 
ment I have never road. Here we have the right bon. Oentleman, 
the Secretary for War, sitting in bis oriental aloofness in Whitehall, 
denouncing General Dyer for what he did, and we have in the 
Hunter Commission Beport criticisms of other officers for failing to 
take effective measures immediately to put down disturbances. The 
right bon. Gentleman, the Secretary for India, made a deplorable 
speech. It will go out to lijdia, to the seething masses there, 
who are ready for trouble and revolution, that there are large 
masses of opinion in this country think that the Indian is to 

be down-trodden. That is not so. The right bon. Gentleman 
done a great thing to India in the great measure of freedom and fefottn 
that he has brought about. That measure of freedom was passed 
by the House of Commons and by the very men whose opinions jbe 
has denounced to-day. Instead of coming down to this House to^d^ 
with a statesman-like and reasonable speech be led the 
antagonism in manner which I feel sure in his more 
moments he will idiicerely regret. An hou. Member said just now 
thafllio regard had been given to Indian opinion and' yet we know 
that a vast mass of sober patriotic Indian opinion was with Genei:^ 
Dyer and applauded him for the splendid severity of his action 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Government gave way to t&li 
clamour of revolution, and six months affei these events, set up 'a 
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committee. 1 have had aome letters from people in India who were 
concerned in these tremendous and troublesome days. An hon. 
Oentleman referred in terms of praise to what happened in Ahme- 
dabad. I have a letter here from a lady in which she says : — 

was in Ahmedabad at the time of the Amritsar riotSp 
when we experienced riots of similar nature, and I have not the 
least hesitation in saying that the prompt action taken by General 
Dyer in the Punjab saved our lives. The British police-sergeant 
who was the very first victim in Ahmedabad, had his hands out 
off, and he was then hacked to pieces. At a small station, a loyal 
native who gave the order to fire on the mob, was tied to a chair 
With the official records piled around him, and they then poured 
kerosene oil on him, thus burning him alive. I expect you know 
that they burned down most of the other Government buildings, 
but although the guard on the Bombay Bank fired on them the 
building was left untouched owing to the fact that the securities 
of the natives were in the bank. We people are powerless to help 
the man who, by a great decision made in a few minutes, saved 
m all from a fate too horrible to think of.’^ 

That is the testimony of a woman who was in India at the 
time. 1 have had many other letters from those who were with 
General Dyer. One man writes ; 

**I have had the pleasure of serving under this General, and 
a better or kind-hearted man you could not wish to meet. I 
went all through the Amritsar and Lahore riots with the motor 
transport section, and consequently saw a lot of events that happen- 
ed^ ] and only those that were in those riots could realise fully the 
danger it meant to the empire. This General had only one alter- 
native, and that was to deal with a firm hand. If he did not 
give the orders he gave, there would not be many of the garrison 
alive to-day to tell the truth.” 

There are many other people, I could quote, who says that 
General Dyer saved India. In my opinion, for what it is worth, there 
was an incipient revolution which might have grown into immense 
and mighty proportion and greater proportion even than the great 
Indian Mutiny. Every evidence shows that that was so. I 
think it is rather a commentary on the turn of the wheel 
that it should be the business of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for war, who is responsible for more errors 
of judgment than any man sitting on the Treasury Bench, and 
responsible for the loss of more lives than any man sitting in this 
House, to get up and denounce this gallant man who, in my opinion, 
saved India from grave trouble and saved the women from grave 
outrage and saved India for the Empire. Some hon. Gentlemen, 

67 
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who may have not given a deep study to all the dooumentt inclu- 
ding the report of the National Council which was wdl worth 
reading, dp not, I think, realise what was happening there. Not 
only was Amritsar the centra of this thing, but throughout the 
whole of the Punjab there was a deep and concerted movement to 
overthrow the British Rai* Here is one ease which is worth men- 
tioning. In a city of Punjab frightened women had taken ref«^ 
in one of the rallying points, as they were called, waiting eagerly for 
the arrival of the troops, and whilst there, notice were , issued by 
the natives stating that there were 80 women and children waiting 
to be ravaged. In fact, no girls' sobool was sacred. Then tbere^was 
the remarkable letter written by the Archbishop of Simla, whole hot 
a politician, and not a man who is seeking to make dlaleotipal. 
points in this House to break a gallant officer for the sake of saving 
their own position. He is a Right Reverend prelate of the Church who 
has the respect and affection of thousands of the natives of India. 
No man in this House who has only sense of responsibility can fail 
to appreciate what he wrote. I ask hon. Gentlemen who as a rule 
associate themselves with the Government to pause before they go 
into the lobby to support the right hon. Gentleman to-night. This 
is a matter which cannot easily be settled by mere argument ip this 
House. It goes much deeper — it goes down to the very bed-rock 
of our great Empire. I appreciate what the right bon. Gentleman 
said, and with much of his speech I agree, but the whole tone and 
temper of that speech inflamed the Committee more than I have 
soon it flamed in 35 years' experience. We are sincere in this 
matter, and I grant that he is. We feel that General Dyer ^^aa 
been sentenced without trial. Cannot the Government see some 
way by which justice can be meted out to this honourable and 
gallant officer by which we can yet have an inquiry where be can 
put his case and defend it, as ho has^never yet had a real opportu- 
nity of doing? If that suggestion, which I throw out, could be 
iu^ceptod by the Government, many of us who feel v^^ deeply on 
this matter would have our feelings somewhat alleviated. I ask 
hon. Members to forget the past and to remember the British 
Empire, and to realise throughout the vast spaces of the world. We 
ask our gallant soldiers to uphold the British flag, and if a map 
goes a little beyond what we consider to be just and fair, do pot 
break him on the wheel without trial, but give him a fair chance 
' of being heard. Reprimand him if you will, and say to him, he 
exceeded the l^itimate needs, of the case, and that in the , circutn- 
stendfe in which be was placed he may have overdone the severityi 
but let us realise that we shall not hold our Empire togetbeir il, , 
whenever we jget clamour from revolution arise, a gallant soldier 
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lidiii done hh duty ie to be broken at the dictate of the Treasury 

^lieiiteiiaxit Comtnander H. Young unreservedly supported 
of the Oovernment of India and the. Secretary oi. 
/Steis* They were ^d^ling simply with a question Of the exercise 
yvoiesdojc^ dieeretion by a soldier. He would fain take every 
peiiiti in favour of General Dyer up to the critical moment of the 
Q^tdug of fire, at Amritsar and assume that he was right in 
owning Are. But as to the continuance of the firing, it was common 
grodi^ tiiat the shooting was more than necessary to disperse the 
meeting. It was carried on for another purpose — for the sake 
of hiiimidation. That was an extension of the simple, deBnite, 
well estoblished rule of the use of minimum of force for the imme-* 
dsote eueumstances which ought not to be coantenauced either in the 
interests of officers in charge, for it extended their area of judgment 
from the situation immediately before them to the situation in its 
widest possible aspect, or in the interest of the civilian population, 
for whom the rule was the charter for the protection of their lives, 
liberties, and safety from unduly violent action. 

Colonel Wedgwood : 1 know 1 am regarded as an anti*patriot 
in this House of Commons — as one opposed to the interests of 
his own country, of course. Old Members of this House know that 
that is not so. If ever there was a time in which it behoved those 
who love England to speak out, it is to-day. Hon. Members have 
discussed this question of General Dyer as if it concerned only him ; 
but General Dyer was only an incident. What we arc discussing 
or ought to be discussing, is whether India is to have a chance to 
remain part of the British Empire. That is the question that 1 
do beg hon. Members to take into account. Do you desire to see 
the British Empire preserved 1 If we do, we must remember that 
it can only be preserved by the co-operation of the Indians aitd 
not by any other means. Some are carried away by the idea that 
the safety of .English men and women comes first, it docs not 
come first* Every man who went out to Franco to fight in the 
War knew perfectly well that his safety and the safety of his 
relatives and friends was of no importance whatever. They know 
that the hofibur of their country come first. And there is a proiound 
antagonism between honour and safety. General Dyer no doubt 
acted as if the safety of English men and women should come first. 

1 think that was the wrong thing to do. It is more important 
to save the national honour than to save any particular item in 
the nation. 1 would rather say, for the interests of our country, that 
Englishmen and women bad been shot down at Jallianwala by 
Indians than thgt Indians bad been shot down by Englishmen, 
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The principal charge I make against Dyer is not that he shot 
down Indians^ but that he placed on English history the 
gravest blot since in days gone^by we burned Joan of Arc at 
the stake. 

I am not speaking from an Indian point of view, but solely from 
an English point of view. Where a question of National honour 
is concerned we must look at it with English eyes and 1 beg hon^ 
Members to realise that by doing this action General Dyer has 
iqjured our honour and that is his crime. The safety of life is 
of no importance, the safety of women and children, even, is of 
no importance compared with the honour of England, and every 
member knows that that is so. The complaint is not that General 
Dyer committed this crime. It is not just a question of punish- 
ing General Dyer. I agree with Mr. Gandhi, the great Indian, 
representing, I think, all that is finest in India, when he said : 
“We do not want to punish General Dyer ; we have no desire for 
revenge ; we want to change the system that produces General 
Dyers.'’ That is what we must do. It seems to me that it is 
hopeless now, after this Debate. 1 could hope in the old days 
that the Indians would listen to what I said and would take it 
as coming from a friend. Now they will have faith no longer — 
because I am an Englishman. But this 1 would urge upon the 
Indians — to remember that revenge is the aim of fools. What 
really matters is to change the system that produces crime. That 
is why I welcomed the tone and speech of the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. After all, we do not care whether General Dyer is punished 
or not. What we want to do, what we want to pnt before the minds of 
the Indians is that, with the help of Indian co*operation and their 
control of their own dostioie.s, they will be in charge, in future, 
of law and order in India and will bo able to prevent these things 
happening. That is the only hope in the present situation. I do 
not believe that hon. Members understand and what the feeling 
is in India at the present day. When we were passing the Bill 
for India, I had the brightest hopes for the future of India aa a 
self-governing dominion within the British Empire, but since 
that time the situation day by day has gone worse. - The worst 
thing of all is that (SO percent of the Anglo-Indian opinion backed 
General Dyer, and were against the Secretary of State. That is 
wbat verpetiially, and day by day is making the Indians enraged, 
antagonistic, anti-English and Sinn Fein. If they decide that they 
will take no part in the new constitution, that they will boycott 
it, then it is all up with the British lEmpire in India. 1 will read 
this telegraph which I have received among other messages. It 
is from a mass meeting in Bombay.— 
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'*Hunter Report aud Deepatches rudely ehaken deepest faith 
in British justicei unless Parliament vindicates character British 
rule by condemnation and repudiation Punjab official miscreants/' 

J know that is strong language — 

“Britains moral prestige, of greater consequence than military 
strength, will be irretrievably lost and peoples* hearts alienated 
from British rule/' 

That message was sent by Jamnadas Dwarkadas who is a 
‘‘moderate/’ That is the feeling of the moderates there about the 
course adopted by the extremists in England. It is kn illustration 
of what 1 have said, that hon, Members do not understand what is 
the feeling in India. They do not understand how near we are 
to Sinn Fein in India, and that it will become more and more 
difficult to secure a settlement. The hon. Member for Twickenham 
(Sir W. Joynson Hicks) put the finishing touch upon the whole 
affair. He spoke with a certain authority, for though the voice 
was the voice of the hon. Member, the words were the words 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He spoke as though the future 
relationship of the Indian and the English was worth nothing, 
as though what was important alone was our caste rule in 
India. Buie by force, by a class, must now qome to an end all over 
the world. No one need fear military uprising in India. A military 
uprising is absolutely impossible in those days of aeroplanes, armour- 
ed cars, roads and railways, and wireless telegraphy. Such an 
uprising would be absolutely impracticable. What we are face to 
face with there is not a military uprising, but simply passive resis- 
tance. Once you get people refusing to take part in Government, 
you may carry on for a few years, but in the end you will find your- 
selves where the Irish Government is to-day — and without an 
Ulster ! 

You have got this situation before you in India. What are 
you going to do? Is the only message that the English Parliament 
has to send to India this, that the only day on which we discussed 
Indian affairs was taken up with discussing the right and wrong 
of a British General ? That is no message for India. It may be 
good enough for thoughtless people who want simply to create a 
little sensation for the moment. The speeches that have been made 
will attract attention. Every word that is said here to-day will 
be read in India. We cannot help it even if we would. To my 
mind every speech ought to be delivered to appeal to Indians, to 
show them that the people in England condemn this affair at 
Amritsar, condemn the horrors of the Military law. I speak here 
to day for thousands of Liberals as well as Labour Membei:s, 
in saying that we are against the JalUanwala Bagh murder, 
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against the way in which the martial law wfiwi carried dh in the 
Punjalt, against Sir M. O’Dwyer, and agaifist the whbk 
tration of the Punjab,, We send l^at as a wnrd to help those ipeni 
like Mr. Lagan, who is now trying to bring the Punjab baSk to 
sanity, and Sir George Lloyd, who managed to carry Bombay thr^gh 
these stilting times without any martial law. Cannot send^to 
them a message of help, try to assist them in the work they 4 m . 
doing) instead of perpetually making their work of recon^Jiatibn 
more impossible by the insane speeches made from these benches. 

Will not hon. Members understand that unless we now tako 
broad view of the future of the British Empire, unless we nbw.tum 
down for ever the idea that the British Empire is a replica of the 
Roman Empire, it will be an evil day for us ? Hon. Members wiU 
remember how Macaulay’s “Lays” end — 

Shall be great fear 

On all who hear 

The mighty name of Rome. 

That was most attractive when we were younger. It may have 
been so in the British Empire in the old days. It will not Work 
now. Where we are now we must decide to throw over the 
Roman Empire idea of fear and force I Hear we are at the end 
of a great Victorious War. We are for the strongest Power in the 
world. The old great Powders have come to an end. We dominate 
the old world as the United States dominates the new. There are 
no other great Powers, How are we lo deal with the future ? The 
other nations are looking to us, the small nations the Magyars, the 
Austrians, the Poles, the Czccho-Slovaks-- all look towards England 
as being the greatest Power in the world ; the people that can help 
them, of whom they are afraid. How are you going to use this 
great Power influence ? If you are going to utilise that power 
in the way suggested by some, you may go on for some years, but 
in the end you smash. / 

Sir C. Oman i How are you going to carry on— with Provincial 
Councils 1 

Colonel Wedgwood : 1 would like to refer the hon. Member 
in this matter to a greater historian even than the hon. Gentleman 
— to Mr. H. G. W^ells and his “Outline of History.” 

Sir G. Oman : if that is where the hou. and gallant Gentle- 
man gets his history, then 1 do not wonder at his views about India* 

Colonel Wedgw^ood : Perhaps the hon. Member would prefer 
in this connection Gibbon’s “ Decline and fall.” But the real point 
is this : Are we to try to carry on the great position we have to-day 
by the terrorism of subject races ? (Hon. Members ; “No J”) The ' 
only alternative that 1 can see is to invite them to come in^ the 
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Bril^sK Ei»}t>ic9 on tfqtia] termfl so tltat Indiaas slibuld be BHtisb 
. eiiii^ns,'. and hairs the same rights as ISoglishmen or AostnUianai 
]f 5 «n giro those rights, yoo offer a certain attraction to people to 
belong to the British Empire. If you persist in treating Indians,. 
n<^ only in India, but be it. observed, in our colonies, East Africa, 
Setath Africa, and elsewhere, as though they were an inferior people, 
'not equal to yon and, ^ as there is this social fediiig 
against them, so long as they are legally inferior, you are ruining 
. die British Empire and the future cause of country. 1 want to see 
England emlwaciog all these people, not only Indians, but as they 
. emne along in the scale of civilisation, the black men of Africa, 
as well as the Jews of Palestine and the Egyptians of Egypt. I want 
to see them all as proud of being British citizens as the men in the - 
Bcnaan days were proud of being Roman citizens. There is nothitig 
finer in the reocHrds of Lord Palmerston than the way he stood up 
for that Gibraltar Jew, Don Pacifico. Lord Palmerston made it . a 
Cams bMi because that man had lost some of bis property. If that 
is the way you are going to make people proud of being British 
citizens, well and good. But so long as you go on treating Indians as 
though they were a subject race, as if those who had the wit, intelli' 
genoe, and energy to educate themselves were all wicked agitators 
and people to be condemned, as they were condemned by Bir Michael 
O’Dwyer in his speech, so long as the only decent Indian is 
the Indian who is tamed and who is content to be your servant, so 
long as that is the feeling of Englishmen, you are injuring the 
prospects and the true development of the British Empire. 

If we got a division to-night in which a large number of 
Members go into the Lobby against the Secretary of State, that will 
be an indication to India that, bad as is the Secretary of State 
whom they condemn, there are people worse than the Secretary of 
State, worse than General Dyer, the people who support Prusnan 
Terrorism as the essence of British rule. If that is going to be the 
message to India it can have nothing but a disastrous result. The 
Secretary of State will prove to the full that what he has done is 
all that England would let him. Ho has not done enough. I believe 
that in the blessing be has given in bis despatch to Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer wid Lord Chelmsford, he has done more to undermine his 
reforms than anything he has ever done before. We, on these 
benehee are not prepared to say that he is correct in blessing Sir 
M. O’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford. We know that the right hon. 
Gentleman hes undone some of bis best work. We wish that he 
had put such words on paper. 

My last message to the right hon. Gentleman is this, tht^ 
unless sDinaihing is done, and done quickly, to put into the hand of 
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Indians not only the legislative power but the administrative power 
. to deal with these questions of law and order, questions whieh have 
been so mishandled by the military, unless you give the people 
power to repeal the Seditious Meetings Act and restore to them 
that Magna Carta and freedom which we enjoy in this country, 
unless this is done, all the right hon. - Gen tlf man's great reforms, 
from which we all hoped so much, fall into fire of racial hate wSfoh 
will destroy not only India’s chances of freedom but the whole future 
of the British race. 

Mr. Rupert Gwynne : The hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has suggested that this is really a controversy between 
Indians and Europeans, but I venture to say that it is nothing 
of the kind. There are in India a great majority of citizens 
who are loyal and patriotic, but there are also a minority who are 
disloyal and unpatriotic, which is the same as in this country. It 
is, 1 think, unfortunate to suggest that because some of us feel that 
General Dyer has not received justice that we should be stamped 
as taking the part of the Anglo-Indians against the Indians. There 
are a great many Anglo-Indians and Indians who are fully alive to 
the fact that although General Dyer had to perform a very unplea- 
sant duty, he really did save an appaling situation, and I think 
everyone whether Indian or European, must on reflection, feel that 
General Dyer has not had, even after this discussion to-day, justice 
in any sense of the word as we know it here. 

The right hon. Gentleman, the Member for Paisley (Mr. 
Asquith) says that General Dyer had full justice, but how can he 
say that when he knows that be has never been definitely accused, 
and that he has been judged and condemned on evidence which he 
gave before a commission which was not enquiring into his 
case in particular, coupled with statement which he was allowed 
to send to the Army Coiincin May I say here that I think it is 
extremely unfortunate that that communication, which most of us 
feel carries great weight, was not issued to the House until this 
morning and the vast niaiority of hon. Members have not had an 
opportunity of informing themselves properly in regard to General 
Dyer’s case. The Secretary of State for India, in his despatch, 
stated that General Dyer’s evidence was afterwards available for 
public as an authorised version, but it was admitted that it was not 
an authorised version as the evidence had not been submitted to him. 

The right bon. Gentleman said it was unfortunate that General 
Dyer had to return to the front and therefore iiiacoessible.. liet me 
inform the Secretary of State for India that General Dyer, after 
having given his evidence before the commission, returned to his 
duties some 200 or 300 miles away, while other members who were 
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bditire t^. Couiittiuion vast a thottsand mil^ avayi bat 

vain^aast after tbair avideooe while Geoeral Dyer was not. It 
to but it is an aafortoaate ooinoidence, and it waa a lack 

of j^iiiitioe which it was the Secretary of State's duty to see should to 
ia^^' out to this o6lcer. The right hou. Qentiemaa devoted the 
jgi^er'' part erf his speech to oondemoing in a wholesale manner 
iHiaral Dj^i and he was followed by the Secretary of State for 
Weir. I ' ato bound to say that when I heard the Secretary of State 
for ^ War condemning iq wholesale language General Dyer’s action 
which after all the Hunter Committee found was an error of judg- 
mentj I felt reminded of the man in the parable who, having been 
excused the payment of hundred talents by his masto, went and 
OBtft his fellow servants into the prison because he would not pay 
him a hundred pence. 

The right bon. Gentleman, the Secretary of State foi War 
committed an error of judgment when he was in a high office 
before, _ and risked the lives not of hundreds but of thousands of 
men in Gallipoli, as he thought, with the object of saving 
a great number of lives. His error of judgment ended in 
disaster and was unsuccessful. He gave up one great post, but he 
is now at another. General Dyer committed an error of judgment, 
according to the Hunter Keport. He was, at any rate, successful, 
but there is no pity for him on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman who cdhdemns him wholesale for having taken the 
lives of two or three hundred people, as he thought, to save the 
lives of thousands of others. As regards the Secretary of State for 
India, 1 think, at the present time, that whatever effect he may 
think General Dyer’s conduct had in India, the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s administration of affairs in India is a very much greater 
danger to that country. During the last few weeks I have tried to 
elicit certain infornnitione from the right hon. Gentleman in this 
Hjuse, and 1 1 egret to say that he has mis-informed this House. He 
has said and repeated on more than one occasion things which 
I think I can prove are not true, and if that is so, anyone occupying 
the great position which the right bon. Gentleman does is not 
fit to be Secretary of Stae for India if he misleads, and continues 
to mislead, this House on matters of importance. 

Itore are other reasons why I think the right .hon. Gentleman 
is not a suitable person to fiU that high office. I think it is eoncluuve 
that . hie sympathies have been with those who are opposed to law 
and order in India, whilst he has been prejudiced against those 
who have been t^ng to maintain it. There has not been any 
word mid in the Debate about 'the people who are Tesponsible for 
these rtots,.atid tiiiB whole condemnation has been in re|^ to those 
68 
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who have tried to pat them down. I hope to show that the right 
hon. Gentleman, by his action throughout last year, has proved 
that he u really the friend of that small disloyal minority, that he 
has encouraged them and discouraged the officials and those whom 
he ought to be the first to protect who are working under his admi* 
nistration. As regards my first charge, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has misled this House, I may say that on the 16th 
December last the right hon. Member for Peebles (Sir D. Maclean) 
asked the Secretary of State when he had become acquainted 
with the details of. the occurrence at Amritsar, and the right hon. 
Gentleman replied that he had not received any detailed account, 
nor did he expect to do so. Then he was asked by the right hon. 
Member for Peebles when did he become aware of the occurrences, 
and what reason had he for not informing the House of Commons, 
a] id he replied : 

1 thought 1 said I knew no details of the circumstances until 
I Qaw a report in the newspapers. It is not an official com- 
munication yet*^ (Official Report. 16th December, 1919 ; col. 241 ; 
Yol. 123). 

On the 23rd June I asked the right hon. Gentleman questions 
arising out of that. I asked him why it was that he did not know 
in December the details of the occurrence at Amritsar, and he 
replied : — ^ 

“What I said in Doceniber and what I say now is that I had 
no information as to the details, shooting without warning and 
shooting to the exhaustion of ammunition, and the principles on 
which General Dyer acted, and so forth. These things came 
to me as a shock when 1 read them in the newspapers” — (Official 
Report, 23rd June 1920 ; cols. 2153-4 ; vol 130). 

If the right hon. Geiilloman in December had felt it was not 
in the public interest to stat^ in this House various matters 
connected with the Amrilsar affair and had said so, I do not 
iiuppose we should have pressed him. But ho did not say so. He 
feaid he bad no information, and he led the House to believe he 
was iu perfect ignorance. Time went on. During the last two or 
three weeks T have pressed him in this matter and he has continued 
to insist that he knew nothing of the details in regard to the shooting 
by General Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh. I say it is perfectly clear 
that the right hon. Gentleman did know and he was deliberately 
misleading the House when he saw that he did not. Let me 
substantiate that case. It is very difficult to suggest reasons which 
m$y be apparent in the minds of some one else, but it is a fair 
inference tn say, looking back on events, that the right bon. 
Gentleman was anxious to keep back from this House and from the 
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couutry the real state of affairs in India during that time, until he 
had got his Government of India Bill through. 

Let me run through the dates and see what was the course of 
events. The Amritsar affair look place on the 13th April, and 
after that there were communiques scut to the Press. These weiit 
on during April : four or five of them were issued about the riots 
in India, and then the matter dropped. On the 12th May the 
right hon. Gentleman was asked by the hon. Member for Melton if 
it Was true, that first class priority tickets on the steamers were 
given to certain representatives of the agitators in India to let 
them come over here and give evidence, while officers and women 
and children anxious to get home could not obtain berths. The 
Secretary of State replied that what he had in mind was that the 
passage of the Indian Constitutional Reforms through this House was 
urgently vital. On 22nd May, the right hon. Gentleman during 
the discussion on the Indian Budget, made certain statements in 
regard to the riots, and . then again the matter was dropped. On 
29th May, the first reading of the Government of India Bill took 
place in this House. On 5th June the second reading took place, 
and no mention was made of the disturbances in India. On 30th 
June the right hon* Gentleman saw for the first time Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer who had come home from India. He is then informed, 
presumably, of what is going on in India. In August, General Dyer 
was required to send in a Report of what took place at Jaliiaiiwala 
Bagh. That is received by the Government ot India. Why did 
not the right hon« GentJomau inform himself then when be saw the 
full Report — the Report on which he now condemns General Dyer 

Mr, Montagu — Does the hon. Gentleman suggest that 1 saw 
the report in August ? If he does, I say it is not true. 

Mr, Qwynm — 1 ask the right hon. Gentleman why he did not 
inform himself, 

Mr, Montagu — I did not deal with the subject, 1 am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman does not want to misrepresent me. L tho ught 
1 had already informed him that 1 had called for no report from the 
Government of India because in May immediately after the occurrence 
had happened we decided to appoint a committee. 1 thought then 
that the best thing to do was to await the findings of that committee. 

Mr, Gwynne : 8ir M. O'Dwyer states positively that he lokt the 
right hon. Gentleman. He says be is willing to go into a Court of 
Law and swear on oath that he told the right boii. Gentleman 
details of the affairs at Amritsar, 1 would ask him this. He told 
me the other day, in answer to a question, that he received in 
November the Report of the Legislative Council meeting at 8imla. 
1 suppose 1 am right in assuming that the right hon. Gentleman 
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informed faimBoU of what the Indkn Government were do^g out 
there. If he received that Be^STrt, he must have receivi^ 
details of what bod taken place at Amritsar. In that BepoiTtfuU 
details ware given, but the right hon. Gentleman told me the other 
day they were merely statements made by certaiq aggrieved 
persons. I say, at that discussion at Simla, certain statements were 
made by aggrieved persons, but the answer to them was given bjr 
Government of India officials. Let me ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
how did he know that of the aggrieved persons, if he had not taken 
the trouble to read the Report ? When this discussion took place 
at Simla, one Government member after another was put up to 
answer it, and this Report was issued, which the right hon. Gently 
man admits he got in November. Here we find speeches from Sir 
William Vincent, Sir George Lowndes, Mr, Hailey, General Hudson 
and others, all representing the Government of India. What was the 
attitude of the Government of India at that timet They took the 
attitude, every one of them, that General Dyer was justified in what 
he had done, and that he would have been guilty of negligence if he 
had not done what be did do. Here is the Government of Indians 
own Report, from the soldiers point of view, which the right hon. 
Gentleman had in November. Sir Havelock Hudson representing 
the Government of India and, I take it, equivalent to the Socr<>tary 
of State for War here, says : 

“My Lord, my only reason for intervening in this Debate is 
to clear up one or two remarks which have been made by my hon* 
Friend as regards the action of certain officers connected with the 
suppression of rebellion at Amritsar 

The first event to which I shall refer is the Jallianwala Bagb/' 

He goes on to give the whole details of that. I am not going to 
read the whole of it, but apparently the right hon. Gentleman was 
not aware of it. I want, however^ not to repeat what has been 
already said to-day tis to the details in regard to Amritsar, but to 
show that the Governnient of India had then considered the case of 
General Dyer and come to a decision, and that decision was atrongly 
to support General Dyer in the action be had taken. This re what 
the official spokesman ol the Government of India said at Simla — 

“It was clearly the duty of the Officer in Command to dispense 
this unlawful assembly, realising the danger to his small force, unless 
he took immediate action, and being well aware of the inadequacy of 
the measures taken to restore order on the 10th April, he ordered firu 
to be opened.*^ 

The right bon. Gentleman said he was shocked when be beard 
that- there was firing.— 

“The crowd was dispersed aifd the force was withdrawn, I 
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inye ^T«n the Coufioil this narrative to show < 1 ^ how the dtoation 
WOoM be viewed by the soldier, and will content myselE with saying 
tiutt a military point of view the seqnenoe of events justified 
|i|i^|lis 9 of military force and that the object of its exercise was 
fall^iattained. Also, from a pnrely militiwy point of view, tiie officer 
in nohntliaDd would have been gravely at fault” — mark those words — 
/•^^ he permitted the elements of disorder to continue uncheck 
ad fbroQC moment longer.” 

The right hon. Gentleman turns round now and is shocked to 
learn of the shooting without further warning. If there was time 
I would read the whole Report, which goes into every detail. The right 
hon. Gentleman was also shockad when he heard of the principles 
on which General Dyer acted. What does Sir Havelock Hudson 
say 1 He says : 

^'Siunething was requited to strike the imagination and impress 
on all the determination of the Military Authorities to protect 
European women. ... ... There are those who will ad> 

mit that a measure of force may have been necessary, but who 
CMihot agree with the extent of the force employed. How can 
they be in a better po|ition to judge of that than the officer on 
the spot 1 It must be remembered that when a rebellion has been 
started against the Government it is tantamount to a declaration 
of war. War cannot be conducted in accordance with standards 
of humanity to which we are accustomed in peace. Should not 
officers and who, through no choice of their own, are called upon 
to discharge these distasteful duties, be in all fairness accorded that 
support which has been promised to them ?” 

That was the soldier’s point of view. What did the civilian 
representatives of the Government of India say 1 He took this 
Hue ; ^ 

“How can any member of this Council expect military officers 
of Government to do their duty unless they receive reasonable sup- 
port ? A military officer is in a position of peculiar difficulty. If 
he does not suppress disorders be is liable to censure, blame and 
punishment at the hands of bis superior officers. If he does not 
take adequate measures, he may bo removed from his office. . . , 

liCt each Member visnalise to himself what his position would be, 
faOed with these, difficulties, often with insufficient forces at his 
disposal to cope with disorders, doing what he thinks to be bis 
duty, ... ... and then being penalised and held liable 

to iwoseeution and persecution for no reason whatsoever,” 

This is what was smd by Sir William Vincent, who is the 
Home Secretary; Does the hon. Glcntleman repudiate him 1 He 
said 
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'If officers actmg on that assumption, and acting bona, fide 
and perfectly reasonably, are not to be protected by Government, 
then the future prospects of Government officers are very serious. 
How can any member of this Council expect an officer to act confix 
dontly, firmly and decisively, if he knows that this Legislative 
Council and the Government will repudiate his action at the &rst 
opportunity *1 ••• in a resolution published by this 

Government some time ago, I think during the period of the distur- 
bances, we solemnly promised all those charged with this onerous 
duty of restoring order our full c*ountenauce and support, and it is 
in fulfilment of that promise that i now come to this Council and 
ask hon. Members to ratify what we then promised.’' 

Did the right hon. Gentleman know that that meant support 
for General Dyer ? If so, he is certainly not in a position now to say 
that he is justified in continuing his office. He does not even know 
what his own Government in India were doing. He has placed the 
Legislative Council and the Government of India in a hopeless 
position, saying one thing one day, and then, when he is pressed, 
presumably by his agitator friends, reversing the whole position, 

Mr. Montagu. — Does the hon. Member suggest 1 put pressure 
on the Government of India K ^ 

Mr. G Wynne. — It is most amazing if you did not. Why did 
they suddenly turn round 1 (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Montagu. — The charge has been made in my absence that 
1 put any pressure upon the Government of India. They waited 
to receive the Hunter Boport, then made their decision and commu- 
nicated it to me. The hon. Gentleman is making many foul charges 
against me which are not supported by the facts. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gwynue. — Charges are foul when they are made against 
civilians, but they are not foul when made against soldiers (Loud 
cheers). General Dyer is disgraced^ after 34 years’ service without 
trial (Cheers). When the right hdn. Gentleman is criticised in this 
House, he says the charges are foul. At any rate ho is not losing his 
office. 1 only wish he were. 1 say the right hon. Gentleman must 
have known in December these details, because he admits having 
received that Beport in November, if he says that that Beport 
does not contain evidence that General Dyer shot without further 
warning, and that be had certain motives in shooting, then, I say, 
1 leave the committee to judge whether be is telling the truth, i 
said a short time ago that the right hon. Gentleman, to my mind, 
had shown during his last year of office that his sympathies were 
those who were in favour of disorder in India, rather than 
with those who were trying to keep the Government of India going. 
Look at the right hou. Gontlema^'’s speech in this House, on the 
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22nd May, 1919, that is to say, just after the disturbances at 
Amritsar. No one knew or ought to have known better than the 
right hon. Gentleman that the man who was more responsible for 
these disturbances than any one else in India was Mr. Gandhi. 
We, 4n this House, had been kept in ignorance of the fact— details 
bad not been given us — ^but the right hon. Gentleman must have 
known the feeling in India. He knew, and it has been proved by 
the Hunter Commissions Beport, that Mr. Gandhi had started on 
foot this passive resistance movement which led to the riots and 
disturbances. Let me read what ^was said about Mr. Gandhi at 
the Legislative Assembly at Simla by one of the representatives of 
the Government. 

maintain that no one with any feeling for the security of 
the Province could have safely allowed Mr. Gandhi to have arrived in 
the Punjab at this juncture.’’ 

What does Mrs. Besant say ? 

‘‘People who committed arson and assaulted woman did so with 
the name of Mr. Gandhi upon their lips.'’ 

What does one of the posters say which was issued by these 
seditious people ? 

“Conquer the English monkeys with bravery, God will grant 
victory. Leave off dealings with the Englishmen. Close offices and 
workshops. Fight on. This is the command of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Get ready soon for the war and God will grant victory to India very 
soon. Fight with enthusiasm and enlist yourselves in the Danda 
Army.” 

While that was going on, what does the right hon. Gentleman 
say in this House ? 

“I cannot do better in describing this body of men than quote 
the words of a very great and distinguished Indian, Mr. Gandhi. 
There is no man who offers such perplexity to a Government as 
Mr, Gandhi, a man of the highest motives and of the finest character, 
a man whom his worst enemy, if he has any enemies, would agree, 
is of the most disinterested ambitions that it is possible to conceive, 
a man who has deserved well of his country by the services he has 
rendered, both in India and outside it, and yet a man who has 
friends, and I will count myself as one of them, who would wish to 
exercise bis great powers with a greater sense of responsibility 
and would Tealise iu time that there are forces beyond his control 
and outside his influence who use the opportunities afforded by 
his name and reputation.” 

Viscount Wolmer : That explains his speech to-day. 

Mr. Gwynne: It is without .«ignificance that the present 
time Mr. Gandhi is at large, free to go about India still further 
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trying to epresd peraioions doc^ioen, and the right hon. Geo^jis^ 
knows perfectly well that at the very time he was making his spesMh 
it was telegraphed to Indiai and what efiiset can .it ha^e hadt 
That was in May, when, as be told me yesterday, the fire bad. 
not yet been put out. The right hon. Gkmtiemau gave , that 
amazing oharaoter to the man who, rightly or wrongly^ Started 
these insurrections, which proved a danger to this eoun^, and il 
be is Mr. Gandhi's friend, he has no right to be Secretary ol 
State for India. What is Mr. Gandhi doing now 1 He started 
another organisation. He is now at large in this country, and /has 
even passed resolutions saying that his Excellency the Viceroy 
shall be approMhed and given notice of one month to see that the 
Turkish Peace Terms are revised in accordance with Moslem 
sentiment and, in case it is not done, to start the movement of 
non-co-operation. The hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colondi 
Wedgwood) said this movement of nomco-operation was hopeless 
in India, and that it meant trouble. Hero Mr. Gandhi is spreading 
it. He is at the head of the movement to bring about non-oo> 
operation, a fresh system of passive resistance, and that is the 
man whom the right hon. Gentleman is supporting. Let us turn 
round and see who is supporting those who are trying to carry out 
the law. If the right hon. Gentleman continues, we are going 
on the right road to lose India. The most graceful thing he could 
do now would be to resign. 1 would even prefer that the.nsnal 
method of the Government should be proceeded with and that be 
be given, if necessary, a more important appointment rather than 
should be allowed to ruin India (An hon. Member : “Are you out 
for the job?”) No Sir, I want no job at present in this Coalition 
Government, if wo nre to be classed with colleagues of that kind. 
I would much rather remain an unimportant, unofficial Member 
with freedom to criticise if I like» I have no doubt that my right 
hon. Friend who is to reply will suggest some very good reasons 
lor refuting the accusations 1 have made. It is not pleasant for me 
to have to get up and attack the party which 1 have come here, to 
support, but I do so because I feel strongly that those men who are 
under the right hon. Gentleman, and who are depending upon him 
for justioe and for representing in this bouse, have not been 
looked after as they have a right to be. I would remind him that 
when he was asked last year whether he would have repiesap^tives 
from the vwious Governors and Lieut-Governors to come pvw apd 
give evidence as to the reforms in India, he said that the oinily: 
representative in this country of Gtoventors and Ljeut-Govonuim 
and others in India was himself, as Secretary of Siate. If that is, 
the case, if the Governors and Lieut-Governors and those . .wlm an 
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oaiTsrl^ng oat the laws in India are solely dependent upon hiin» then 
their position is indeed an unhappy one, because not only are they 
flopted, but the enemies oi this country are encouraged, and I think 
r have proved that to be the case in my speech. 

Mr« Clynee (liabour Leader) said that while he thought the 
Oovernpient had gone the right way, so far as they had gone, the 
Labour members wished to express their appreciation of the tenor 
of the speech of the Secretary of State for India that day. They felt 
the minimum of reparation which the people of India were entitled 
to demand, bad hot been made, and therefore they would go into 
the lobby, not for the purpose of reducing the Secretary of State’s 
salary, but to protest against the action of the Government in taking 
no stsp to remove those conditions of repression'^vbicb provoked 
those incidents of disorder and commotion such as led up to the 
unhappy Amritsar affair. If the issue to be decided in the lobby was 
the murder of these hundreds of Indians and injury to thousands 
of them under conditions which sent them to their doom like cattle, 
be felt that they ought to carry with them a very large number of 
members who did not belong to the Labour Party at all. 

Major-General Sir J. Davidson : — Considerable play has been 
made in this Debate with the report of the Army Council, but 
I think that there is nothing in it. There are two main points : 
First, General Dyer was guilty of an error of judgment. Perhaps 
he was, but who of us in a similar position would not be guilty 
of an error of judgment. It was a difficult and a most objectionable 
position to be in. One has some idea when one has been on 
strike duty, as 1 have been in eonnection with the railway strike, 
which is a most detestable duty for a soldier. There was liability 
to error of judgment during the whole operation in India, and he 
would be more than human if he were not guilty of an error of 
judgment during the whole of that period. The second point 
is the statement that he would not be employed at home. I do 
not know General Dyer, but I think he did not expect to be 
employed at home. An officer of 56 would not expect to be 
employed at home. What is important is the action of the Govern- 
ment of India. For ten months after the 13th of April, when the 
Amritsar incident occurred, General Dyer was given one appoint- 
ment after another. He was praised up to the skies and congratu- 
lated e^d then he was turned down as a scapegoat. This is most 
reprehensible and reffeots very badly on the Secretary of Sthte 
for India. I would ask the Mover of the Amendment what good 
it is going to a division 11am not frightened going to a division, 
and I shall vote in the Lobby against the Government on the 
ground of the abominable action of the Government of India in 
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the matter, incloding that of the Secretary of State for India, ^ But 
what is the use of going to a division 1 1 see no objection in the least, 
and 1 appeal to the hon. Baronet not to press his Amen'^ment, 

Mr. Bonar Law (Leader of the House) : — 1 was sorry to listen 
to what was said by my hon. Friend, the Member for East Bourne 
(Mr. Gwynne). 1 think my right hon. Friend (Mr. Montagu) is 
in a false position, (Cheers) for this reason that, as he said, the 
subject was too large to make it right for him to answer personal 
charges, and it is not possible for him to answer now except at 
the expense of my taking no part in the debate. I am quite 
willing to give place to him (Montagu), but he says it would not be 
wise (Cheers and laughter). I think the House of Commons is. 
always fair. Bht I doubt whether it has been fair to my right hon. 
Friend. It is entirely wrong to suppose that my right hon. Friend 
is csiH^cially responsible without the conjunction of the Cabinet for 
the policy in India. The first step of the new policy in India was 
taken before he became Secretary of State. 

Apart from this incident the debate has been a painful one to 
mo. 1 confess that this is one of the most difficult subjects which 
oithor the House of Commons or individuals can ever attempt to 
deal. It raises issues of precisely the same kind as were raised in 
regard to Governor Eyre very long ago. 

It happened when I was a very small boy, and apart from 
having read about it, 1 have still a vague recollection of the 
extent to w'hich the whole empire was divided from top to bottom 
on the issue thou raised. Then, as now, it was not, 1 think, a quos- 
tion of argument so much as of temperament, and criticisms arose 
according to the ditferent points of view from which these things are 
regarded. 

As I listened to the Debate to-day, I felt that nothing could be 
easier than to make an effective adyocate^s speech from either point 
of view, li on the one hand you look simply at what happened at 
Jalliauwala Bagh, without a proper regard to the circumstances 
under which it happened, it would be perfectly easy, on the ground 
of humanity, to raise an amount of passion which, in my opinion, 
would not represent the actual facts of the case. On the other hand, 
if you disregard altogether what happened, and look at it simply 
from the point of view of supporting our officers who were doing 
their duty in difficult circumstances, it would be equally easy to 
make a case which would carry conviction almost to ^ny one who 
was not determined to get to the bottom of it for himselL My duty 
is more difficult. It is more difficult to make a speech when you ere 
not on one side or the other, and when you are trying to judge 
fairly all the circumstances of the case. 
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But apart altogether from speeches, which after all are very 
unimportant, what the Government did was to look at the case, 
not as an advocate on one side or the other, but to judge it as fairly 
as they could and to come to a decision which thay thought and in 
the best interests of the empire as a whole. This is what they have 
done. When 1 first heard of the occurrences at Jallianwala Bagh 
I bad that feeling of indignation which has been expressed by many 
hou. Members who take one view of the subject. As it became 
necessary for the Government here to take a decision, I had to 
examine the evidence available, and while on the main issue my 
opinion is not changed, the result of that examination has been to 
make me more sympathetic, because I understand much better the 
difficulties of the position in which General Dyer was placed. 
Consider what that position was. Disturbances ^ had taken place in 
Amritsar. They were not ordinary riots. It is not very important 
whether or not there was a conspiracy, as General Dyer thought, of 
which all this was a part, but the Hunter Committee itself declared 
that what was taking place there was not a riot but a rebellion. 
,That was a very serious thing. General Dyer was called to Amritsar 
after the atrocity of the 10th April. 

I listened to the speech of my right hou. friend, the Member 
for Paisley (Mr.' Asquith), and agreed with bis oonclusion, but 1 do 
not think he at all did justice to the difficulties o{ General Dyer 
It was not as if, as ho seemed to think, after the occurreijco.s of iht 
10th April, everything has quieted down, and that there was ik 
farther danger. Quite the reverse. It is quite true that th( 
riots and murders had ceased, but it is true also that the part^ 
which had been guilty of those crimes were in command, and it istru* 
that every appearance justified General Dyor, in my opinion, in think 
ing that the same outrages which occurred before might occur at an. 
moment. That makes a very great diiference. In addition, liu r* 
is this point. My right hoa. Friend spoke of it as if this roeetii g a 
Jallianwala Bagh was merely a seditious meeting, it was no 
that General Dyer had made his proclamation throughout Amrir<;ir 
and what I thought in reading the evidence, one of the most striKint 
thing was that almost simultaneously with this proclamation, th( 
rebels were following him with a proclamation urgii g the peoi)ic to 
go to this place inspite of the proclamation. That makes a great 
difference. It makes this difference, that when General Dyer came 
to that place, and found the meeting there, he had a right not to 
consider that every one there was guilty of open rebellion but he had 
the right to consider that a large number of them had come there 
for the express purpose of flouting the Government, and showing 
that the Government could not maintain its power in that city, 
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All that faaa g^t to be taken into account. We have 
it over and over again in the Cabinet, and the views wbiob | elm 
expressing are, I am sure, the views of my right hon. FHend, t^e 
Secretary of State for India and my colleagues. What further 
followed 1 General Dyer knew that the British in that city were 
very few ; he knew that his military force was very small ; he knew 
that there was great danger. Every one admits that, and he had . 
to take all that into account. He came to this place ; the shooting 
began ; it continued. I have spoken, 1 hope, fairly of my view of 
General Dyer’s action, but it has not in the least altered the opinion 
with which I began — not in the least that that action was wrong, 
entirely wrong, and that the Government responsible for the Govern- 
ment of this country and of India is bound to declare that, in ito 
opinion, it was wrong. The Hunter Report has, I am sure, been 
read by all Members of this House who are interested in this 
question. I think it is a very fair Report. I think it does justice 
to General Dyer’s difficulties, and I would remind the Committee 
of this also, that in the despatch sent by the Secretary of State for 
India, those difficulties are pointed out and are emphasised. 

The Majority of the Hunter Committee came to this decision, ^ 
that, in their view, General Dyer was open to serious criticism on 
two grounds. The first was, that he had not given notice before 
he began to fire. I sec that my right hon, Friend and, no doubt, 
ra iny others, think theire is no lustifioation for that criticism. I 
do rtot agree. General Dyer himself admitted that though he felt 
sure the bulk of the people there did know what they wore doing, 
arid were there to flout the Government, there might have been some 
— indeed, 1 think he said there might have been many — who 
were not aware of what they were doing. Surely, seeing it was 
the universal custom in India, as it is here, to give notice before 
beginning to fire, it would have been right to give warning first ! 

Mr. A PorUmon : Did not General Dyer gave six hours' notice 
for them to disperse out of the square before he fired ? 

Mr. Bomr Law : The Hunter Committee express the 
opinion that the firing without notice would have been justified 
had General Dyer thought he was in danger of being attacked 
by the people. (Ho]i. Members: “He was!”) Oh, no. In fais 
evidence General Dyer says that was not so, but that he was deter- 
mined before he came there to shoot right away. He himself said 
it. Now let us consider w^hat General Dyer days on that in the 
report to the Army Council, which is a very able defence 
although it does not, I think, give any new facts. What he 
said, was this. I bad been thinking of myself, of mjr own 
protection, than 1 would have given notice.” That, I tbiok, 
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its^ i«. % that nQtiee ought to have baea given. When a 
floldier ia in the position representing the Government, as, of 
oonine, a soldier exercisiog martial law is, if it would have been 
right for him, from the point of view of his own protection, to have 
given notioe first, it was his duty also to think of the moral position 
^ the Government. (Hpn. Members : “Oh”; and “Hear, hearl) 
Surely, if you are looking at the thing in a broad way, as ^neral 
Dyer said he was — ^if we are looking at it, not merely from the 
pmnt of . view of the effect on the crowd itself but the wider issue, 
<hea we have to look at all the wider issues, and surely it is right 
to tldok, not only of the merely military effect but the effect on India 
as a whole, of the action, and . make sure that there is no ground 
fpr saying that notioe was not given before the firing began. 

The next ground on which the Hunter Committee criticised 
General Dyer was that he continued firing long after he ought to 
have stopped. With every desire to put myself, as far as I can, in 
General Dyer’s place, I agree with that criticism, and I think 
there is no possible justification that lean see for the continued 
shooting. Just consider what it means. Here were these people 
almost like sheep in a pen. It is quite true that probably the 
mass of them were there in rebellion. I agree with my hon. 
Friend, the Member for Twickenham (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) 
in that respect, that if they had had the courage, in spite 
of being only armed with iron sticks, they might have rushed 
a small force ; but again General Dyer said distinctly that 
that was not an element which weighed with him. His defence 
was quite different, and it is really that defence — and I am going to 
put this solemnly to the Committee — which above every thing else 
makes it necessary for this Government, or any Government — ^that 
this country, if it is to retain the reputation it ^ways has had, must 
repudiate the action. 1 am not going at this moment to read the 
exact words he said, but I will look at his defence. He admits it 
in an elementary rule that, in the exercise of Martial Law, you 
should not use more force than is necessary for the purpose. Then, 
when it was pointed out by the Hunter Committee, as also by the 
Secretary of State in his despatch, that there was far more force than 
was necessary for the purpose, General Dyer gives a defence which 
is quite right. He said he must take, to some extent, the circum- 
stances into account. No body questions that, that is to say, as 
General Dyer puts it. If you are dealing with a riot in a city which 
is other- wise tranquil, you ought to be less severe than^you are 
bound to be if you are dealing with a riot where a whole city is 
endongered, and something else may happen. I admit it is very 
difficult to draw the line, but I should myself think that, probably, 
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the right line to draw in a case of that kind is to use whatever force 
is necessary to prevent the body with which you are dealing from 
giving trouble. I think that is as good a distinction as I can make, 
but consider what Qeneral Dyer’s own view was. He said : — 

'‘I fired, and continued to fire, until the crowd dispersed 

If more troops had been at hand, the casualties would have been 
greater in proportion. It was no longer a question of merely disper* 
sing the crowd, but one of producing sufficient moral effect from a 
military point of view not only on those who were present, but 
more specially throughout the Punjab.” 

Consider what that means. If you once accept the principle 
that in inflicting punishment on any set of men, you are to consider 
not merely that of which they are guilty, and that which they should 
receive, but also the effect of their punishment upon other people, 
then there is no end to it. I say for myself — and on this I feel as 
strongly as any Member of the House — that is a principle which 
ought to be repudiated, not only by the ‘^arm-chair politician” of 
whom my right hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) spoke, and of whose 
peaceful and tranquil life he has had some experience — 

Sir E. Carson : I never make a scape-goat of any body. 

Mr. Bouar Law : Quite right, and 1 hope that I never do. It 
is a principle opposed to the whole of the British Empire and, in 
my opinion, can never be justified. General Dyer’s whole record was 
a good one, artd no one accused him — at least I do not — of anything 
except a grave misconception as to what was his duty. The very 
fact that that view as expressed by a man of that kind makes it all 
the more necessary that it should be repudiated by the Government 
of this country. 

Mr. G Wynne : Would the right hon. Gentlemlin say why the 
Legislative Council have changed their minds? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I cannot ai^wer that question, but I should 
hope that the answer of the Government of India would be that they 
changed their minds on the evidence before the Hunter Committee. 
Let us consider the position further. My right hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for the Duncairn Division said that General Dyer had not had a 
fair trial. 1 do not see how that statement can be justified. We all 
know that throughout the war scores of Generals were subjected to 
the same penalty as General Dyer, on no other authority than that of 
their superior officers. I am dealing now with the position after the 
Hunter Beport. This General was liable to nothing more than 
to which every General or any one in the same circumstances 
would be liable. He had no right whatever to a court martial. It 
has never been accorded to any one else. The Government of India 
took the view that his action must be repudiated. The Comman- 
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der-in<;Ghi&f who, I should have thought would not ^be unmindful 
oE the difficulties of* the soldier, took the same view. It was sub- 
mitted to the Army Council here. I have seen suggestions that 
the Army Council in coming to their decision were cowardly. No 
charge could be more unjust. In my view, theirs is the proper 
position for the soldier. The same view was expressed by my hon. 
Friend the Member for one of the Divisions of Ayrshire (Lieutenant- 
General Sir Aylmer Hunter Weston), who has served in the Army, 
and understands the Army point of view. 1 myself have discussed 
this with a good many soldiers. Nearly all of them share the view 
that no action ought to have been taken against General Dyer. 
But there is not one to whom I have spoken who has not taken 
the view that General Dyer was wrong. That is a fact. 

Suppose the Army Council took the view that General Dyer 
was wrong, and at the same time felt all these difficulties, felt the 
necessity, as far as possible, of supporting the officers who were 
placed in that kind of position, but thought that no action should 
have been taken. I can imagine nothing which would be w^orse, 
not only for the country, but for the Army. Are you really going 
to take the view — for that is what it amounts to — that if a soldier 
make a mistake in any portion of his life or activities — on the battle- 
field for instance — he has to pay for it, but if be make a mistake 
when dealing with the civilians, whatever that mistake may be, 
then the Army must back him up ? (Hon, Members : “No, no I”) 
That is what I think it comes to ’ Take, in conclusion, the case 
presented by my right hon, and learned Friend (Sir E. Carson). 
I do not see in what respect the Government were to blame ! He 
said in his speech : “By all means censure him, but do not punish 
him.'' What is punishment ? My bon. Friend who spoke last 
(Mr. Gwynne) explained. But it is not more punishment than 
happened to many Generals in the War. 

Sir E. Carson : The right hon. Gentleman says it is nothing 
more than happened to many Generals in the war. Does he then 
admit that the state of India and the Punjab at that time was to 
be compared to War ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I think I have dealt with that. My right 
hon. and learned Friend says : “You are right in censuring him.!" 
Does he mean that if we have the right to censure General Dyer, 
we Have the right to continue him in employment ! (Mr. Charles 
Palmer : “Jfou re-employed Churchill ?") My right hon, Friend 
went a step further. He said you must back those who are doing 
their best in support of your authority. I agree, but how far 1 
I can conceive of nothing worse than that the Government should 
make a soape-goat of a man of that kind. I am sure my right hon, 
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Friend vUI not 8^ tht^ we hare got to siipport them, idereTtt 
wrong they are ; hut he would say periiaps t^ if an offieer is 
doing his best, then we have to supptwt him whatever ht doet. 
1 cannot aooept that doctrine. Personally, 1 am very sorry that 
this question has been treated with so much heat. I can say hooeetiy 
that the Government have tried to deal with it fairly and justly. 

Lieut.-oolonel Choft ; What about the Secretary of State for 
India's speech 1 

Mr. Sonar Law : We have tried to deal with the question 
fairly and justly, and 1 think what we have done is fair and just. 
We have, however, to consider something more. We have to 
think not only of public opinion here, but in India as well. Wo 
have to think not only of the opinion of Anglo-Indians, but bf the 
opinion of Indians themselves ; and when my hon. Friend, toe 
Member for Twickenham (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) tells us ol the 
outrageous speeches of those who are against British rule, we Itotof 
that there e|p deadly enemies to British rule in India. Iain not, 
afraid when ' they make charges such as those which. -the hop. 
Member referred to— which every honest man in this coopti^ pud 
in India knows are false— but 1 am afraid if we do anything that 
gives them the right to say that we are treating Indians leel fairly 
than we treat other British subjects. 

Question put, "That Item A be reduced by JSIOO." (Labour move) 

The Committee divided ; Ayes, 37 ; Noes, 247. 

Original Question again proposed by Sir F/lward Carson : 1 
beg to move, that the vote be reduced by £100. The Committoe 
divided : Ayes, 129 ; Noes, 230. 

Question put, “That a sum not exceeding £63,600 be grantod 
for the said Service.” 



The Dyer Debate 

In the House of Lords 

July 19th, 19W 

The case ol General Dyer was taken up in the House of 
Lords on the 19th July, 1920, when Viscount Finlay rose to 
move : — 

That this House deplores the conduct of the case of General Dyer as 
unjust to that officer, and as establishing a precedent dangerous to the 
preservation of order in face of rebellion. 

The Noble and learned Viscount said : My Lords, I can assure 
your Lordships that it is with a feeling of very great responsibility 
that I have undertaken this motion. I have felt impelled to do so 
by my strong feeling that an injustice has been done to a very 
distinguished and very deserving officer, and that the ease is one 
of a nature which, in its etfccts in the future, .may be deleterious 
to the efficiency of our public services. 1 trust that not one word 
will escape me in the course of this debate which could in any 
way aggravate our difficulties in India ; but, I desire as shortly as 
1 may — and I trust that your Lordships will think I have been justi- 
fied in raising the matter in this House — to bring into the clearest 
light that 1 can, the facts with regard to General Dyer, and the 
considerations which are probably applicable to his case. 

Now, I shall not say a word to imply any doubt as to the 
absolute preroga<ive of the Crown to dispense at any time with 
the services of any officer. That is unquestioned and unquestionable ; 
but General Dyer has been relieved of all employment in the Army, 
under circumstances which affixes stigma on him, a stigma which 
1 believe, is entirely undeserved; and what 1 propose to bring 
before your Lordships is the question whether the Government have 
been justified in allowing General Dyer to be treated in that way, 
when his case has not really been tried at all. Further, a very 
severe censure has been passed upon General Dyer by the Secretary 
of State for India, and whether that censure was justifiable is a 
matter on ..which I am going to invite your Lordship’s opinion. 
The effect of this case upon the future of our public services in India, 
and indeed in all parts of our Empire, opens up a very large field.' 
On that it is not necessary for me to say more than a very few 
words, One of the main-stays of our Empire has been the 
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feoling that every officer whose duty it wim to tah:e aotion ill times 
of difficulty, might rely, so long as he acted honesUy, and in the 
discharge of his duty, upon hie superiors standing by him*. If once 
the suspicion was created that for any reason, political or otherwise, 
an officer who had done what he believed to be his duty was to be 
thrown over, no one can exaggerate the mischievous eflfect such a 
feeling might have upon our public services. 

The ground, and the train ground, on which General Dyer has 
been condemned, is that in dealing with the mob at Amritsar he 
had regard to the effect of his action over the rest of the Punieb, 
and in very emphatic terms it has been laid down by the Secretary 
of State that, in doing so he committed a grievous error, and that^ 
he ought to have had regard only to putting down the disturbances 
at Amritsar. I am going to submit to your Lordships that it is 
the Secretary of State who falls into error upon this matter. In 
dealing with a disturbance the question how it is to be dealt with 
must depend entirely upon the circumstances. If it is merely a 
local riot, then the one object to be kept in view is the putting 
down of that disturbance and the restoration of order in the locality 
affected ; but if the local disturbance is but a feature in a wideiqTtread 
insurrectionary movement, it assumes a different complexion al- 
together, and the officer in command is not only entitled hut bound 
to look at the effect of his action upon the rest of the district 
which is afft*cted by that insurrectionary movement. 

^ow, the question of what force should be used in putting 
down a rtiaturbaiioe is, of course, often a very difficult one indeed, but 
I think every one will agree that no more force should be used than 
is necessary for the purpose in view. Any excessive force is entire- 
ly out of place and reprehonsihle, but then, in the case of a mete 
local disturbance, the only object in view is the restoration of order 
in the locality. If you are dealing with a disturbance which is a 
feature of a widespread insurrection? any capable officer is bound 
to have regard to the effect of the action which he takes in putting 
down that movement upon the rest of the district which is affected 
by the insurrection. As 1 understand it, General Dyer has been 
condemned because in measuring the amount of force to be used, 
he had regard to the state of things in the rest of the Punjab, 
and he has been told that he had no buBin^ss to take such a ^nsi- 
deration into account in dealing with the circumstances before Mm, 
and that he ought to have confined himself simply to restoring 
order in Amritsar. Surely, it is one thing when you have .merely, to 
quell a loc^ disturbance, and another when you have to determine in 
whet :^anUer an insurrectionary movement should be put down in the 
place ^ith which the offioerhas more immediately to deal* 
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On {^6 12 'Of file statement which Genertd l>y«r has put 
in and whieh is printed as a White Paper, your liordships will find 
this seQtei308 by Osnaral Dyer~ 

*“What the Hunter Commission have done is to apply the 
principles applicable to unlawful assembly in .times Of otherwise 
geue^l peace and quiet to a vital incident of a rebellion/’ 

‘ The Gkiverament, as I understand their action, have , identified 
themselves with that doctrine promulgated by the Hunter Commi* 
mO0« I am l^ing to submit to the House that that is an erroneous 
canon»and that it is uidust to an officer, in such oircumstances as 
those in^^hicb General Dyer was placed, to apply any such canon 
in judging his conduct. Let me not be mibunderstood. No man 
is more averse from what is called frightfulness than I am. 
The essence of frightfulness, of which we have had of late years 
some conspicuous examples on the continent of Europe, is that 
innocent people are treated severely and harshly with a view to 
producing an effect elsewhere. In defence of such conduct 1 never 
should utter a word, but the question here is a totally different one. 

If you are dealing with a formidable mob, assembled in defiance 
of the express order of the Government, and at a time when an 
insurrectionary movement is in progress throughout the whole 
district, are you not justified, when you choose your way of putting 
down that insurrectionary movement, in doing it in a way which 
will have a beneficial effect on tho restoration of order throughout 
the whole district? Where you have a state of things such as 
unfortunately existed in the Punjab (which really approximated 
a state of war), strength is sometimes the best moral. If your 
Lordships would look at the map which is at the end of tho Eeport 
of the Hunter Commission, your Lordships will find that it repre- 
sents by a series of red marks what was the state of things in the 
Central and Northern Punjab in April of last year. There are a 
number of red marks which indicate the distficts where the cutting 
of telegraph wires, arson and murder had prevailed, and a most 
formidable appearance have these red marks upon that map, 
They extend from the Sutlej on the east, thrt)ugh the districts 
of five rivers, through the Punjab itself,’ and they go on to the 
Indus. When you have that state of things there, it is impossible, 
by the light of evidence, to come to any conclusion other than that:^ 
the action tiB&en throughout the Punjab was concerted action as 
it was a eonspiraev. 

Lord Bunters Commission said that no evidence had been 
brought before them sufficient to establish a conspiracy to overthrow 
the British Government in the region. A conspiracy is always 
inferred fronltlie acts of people who are obviously acting in cpncertr 
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It is very seldom tbatyou can get any evidence of a conspiracy 
except from such action, and any one who looks at the evidence 
regarding the state of things in the Punjab must,' T sObmit, come to 
a very different conclusion on this matter from that to which Lord 
Hunter's Commission came. The City of Amritsar was the centre of 
the disturbances, and the state of things there was indeed formida- 
ble. It is a city of about 160,000 inhabitants, and the men of the city 
and of the district are of a hardy and formidable race. There you 
had a state of things that I will endeavour to describe in the 
words of the documents which contain what the Government them- 
selves thought of it. They show how formidable it was. Let me 
only add that Amritsar is the sacred city of the Sikhs, famous for 
its Golden Temple, and that it is a vital link in our chain of railway 
communications. There was a cloud on the Afghan frontier which 
very shortly afterwards — in May last year, I think — leaulted in an 
Afghan invasion, and if the railway system had been cut at Amritsar 
it might have had a most disastrous effect upon our power of dealing 
with that Afghan trouble. 

General Dyer is an officer who had served for thirty-four years. 
He is geiieral]> recognised, 1 think, as an officer of very great ability. 
What is ifioro, he has shown that he emirtently possesses the 
qualities of fact and humanity. lie can strike hard, when it is 
necessary lo do so, but no man has more thoroughly evinced that 
he is averse from the unnecessary use of force. He was at Jnllundur, 
a little to the east of Sutlej, when the state of things at Amritsar 
was such that he was sent to Amrik?ar. Ho arrived there on April 
11. What was the state of things that he found there? May I 
aiiswer that question by referring your Lordships to the despatch of 
the Secretary of State of May 26 of this year? I will quote only two 
sentences from that despatch — 

“In Amritsar itself violence, murder ard arson of the most 
savage description had occurred threife days previously, and the city 
was still practically iii posses ^ion of the mob. From the surrounding 
countryside reports w’cre hourly being received for similar violent 
outbreaks and attacks upon communications, and the deficiencies 
in this report (due to the success of attacks on communications) were 
supplemeiiled by rumours which there was little means of verifying 
and as little ground for disbelieving.’' 

It is impossible to picture a more serious state of things! 
General Dyer himself, in vivid terms, in that statement of his — the 
White Paper — describes w^hat he found when ho arrived on the even- 
ning of April 11. 

. Ifc found a crisis of the gravest kind. He says — 

‘ “On the 10th the mob had risen, billed every one of European 
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natioQality in the city upon whom it could lay its hands, burnt 
banks and Government buildings, and had been held off the European 
settlements outside the city only with the greatest difficulty. The 
situation had already been handed over to the local commander by 
the civil authorities as being a military one and beyond their 
controh 1 found a clear oonvictionf upon the part of the local 
officials and abundant signs that a determined and organised move- 
ment was in progress to submerge and destroy all the Europeans ou 
the spot and the district, and to carry the movement throughout 
the Punjab, and that the mob in the city and the excitable popula- 
tion of the villages were organised for this purpose/’ 

The forces that General Dyer had at his disposal were very 
slender — some 500 British troops and some 700 native troops. He 
took every step to avert bloodshed in the way of warning the popu- 
lation and endeavouring to secure that the law should be oW^ 
without recourse to arms. 

He marched a column through the city, showing those who were 
disposed to make mischief that he had some force with which they 
would have to reckon. He prepared the Proclamation — referred to 
as Proclamation No. 1 — which prohibited all meetings, and announc- 
ed that they would be dispersed by force of arms. On ^e next day 
a second Proclamation was issued which prohibited all processions 
and any gatherings of four men. That second Proclamation was 
issued in circumstances of the greatest possible publicity — circum- 
stances such as to make it absolutely incredible that it was not 
known to every one in Amritsar. He marched througii the city 
with a guard, spending some two or three hours in the process. By 
boat of drum the people were assembled to hear the Proclamation 
read, and it was read to them in their own language. 

This was done, and General Dyer hoped that no recourse to 
force would be necessary. A Counter- proclamation was actually 
issued by those who were engaged in fomenting disorder, announc- 
ing that a meeting would bo held, and the threats of that meeting 
were freely circulated. At first General Dyer could not believe 
them, but later in the afternoon he found that the matter was seri- 
ous, and that the leaders of the forces of disorder were in earnest. 

He proceeded in the afternoon to a place called the Jallian- 
walla Bagb, which is a great open space in the city. Your Ijord-^ 
ships will *866 it on the map of Amritsar which is annexed to the 
Keport ; it is not very far from that Golden Temple which is so 
celebrated in India. 

In the Jallianwala Bagh be found an enormous gathering of 
men. It is absolutely untrue that, as has been said, any women or 
children were present. Women in India do not attend meetings of 
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that kind; imd there were no children. The meeting eofiristed 
entirely of It is difficult to get an estimate, but there is no 

doubt that it was an enormous meeting. Glener^ Dy^s. own 
estimate is from 16,000 to 20,000. Any how the people were there 
in multitudea It was an assembly of men, many of them miminale 
of the worst type, who had been engaged in the ezeesses to which 
1 have already referred. 

In the other House the Secretary of Sta^, I think/, ip i^eakfng 
of that crowd as “an unarmed crowd” was careful to explain 
that when he said “unarmed” he meant that they were not in 
possession of what he called “lethal weapons or. fire arras,” i' pre- 
sume from this statement that the Secretary of State for War 
considers that the faig, a bludgeon of stout bamboo shod with iron, 
is not a lethal weapon. As 1 understand, it is a formidable weapon, 
and your Lordships will find the name of it on page 28 of the 
despatch of the Secretary of State. You will also find a statement 
that the name the disaffected gave to themselves was “Iftodgeon 
Army.” The bludgeon, of course, are not as formidable as fire- 
arms or bayonets, but they are very formidable weapons indeed in 
the hands, of determined men. The meeting was assembled in 
open defefloe of the Proclamations that had been made that day 
and if General Dyer had hesitated, all would have been lost. He 
opened fire at once and the meeting was dispersed. 

Two charges have been made against General Dyer in connec- 
tion with this meeting. The first is that he did not give another 
warning before he opened fire. The Committee censure this omis- 
sion to give another warning in addition to the Proclamations, but 
in very mild terms ; and indeed, the mildness of the censure is not 
wonderful considering what they go on to say. On page 80 of the 
Beport the Hunter Committee states — 

“We think it distinctly improbable that the crowd 

would have dispersed upon notice Being made and much more 

likely that recourse to firing would have been necessary to secure 
obedience to the Proclamation. The majority, at all events, of the 
people who assembled had done so in direct defence of a Procla- 
mation issued in the interests of peace and order, many thinking 
that the reference to firing was bluff." 

Having found that, nevertheless the Committee go on to pro- 
nounce their mild censure— * 

“in spite of this circumstance, notice to disperse would have 
afforded, those assembled in ignorance of the Proclamation; and 
other , .peeide tdso, an opportunity to leaving the Bagh. If the 
notieeiihkd been disregaided, General Dyer would have been justified 
in firitig on the crowd to compel it to disperse. 
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How many people there in that crowd who were ignorant 
of the Proclamation 1 They were there because they were determined 
to defy it. ^ 

.But the ceneure pronounced by the Hunter Ooxnmittee ia not 
enough for the Secretary of State lor India who says, in that dech 
patch to which I liave referred, ^*The omission to give warning 
before firing was o^ned was inexcusable.’’ I submit to your 
Lcwdehips that this is a most extraordinary statement. 

Will your Lordships picture the scene 1 There is the narrow lane 
through which General Dyer with bis handful of men, — fifty with 
rifles and forty armed only with kukris, had to enter. This handful of 
men, with General Dyer at their head, debouching from that narrow 
lane, came upon this enormous assembly. What would have been the 
effect of beginning to parley with that crowd in such circumstances 1 
The mere rush of the crowd would have swept that slender force of 
its feet ; and your Lordships can picture to yourselves what the 
result would have been in Amritsar and throughout the Punjab if 
General Dyer and his men had been massacred and the city left in 
possession of the triumphant mob. 

Parleying in those circumstances would have beeiigiseleBS and 
fatal. Indeed, 1 think I am entitled to put it higher than that, 
and to say he was the man on the spot. In his judgment it would 
not only have been useless but also absolutely mischievous, and the 
judgment of the man on the spot is that which, in such oircum- 
stanceSi ought to be accepted. If he bad hesitated, the rebellion 
would have acquired irresistible momentum. Your Lordships will 
recollect thal there were many women and children who had taken 
refuge in the so called fort who, if the mob has triumphed, would 
have been at their mercy. I shall not picture what their fate would 
have been. If life is to be taken — and it is a hateful necessity — I would 
rather wish that the lives taken were those of the members of a criminal 
mob than of law-abiding citizens who have been loyal to the Crown 
and to the Jhnpire. The first charge about not giving a second 
warning is, 1 submit, a frivolous charge, and the fact that it is made 
in the Report of the Hunter Committee goes rather to diminish any 
importance that might be attached to other parts of the finding. 

The second charge made was that General Dyer continued 
firing too long, and had regard to the effect that would be produced 
throughout the Punjab elsewhere than in Amritsar. In the Hunter 
Report at page SO your Lordships will find this passage — ^ 

‘‘In continuing firing as long as he did it is evident that 
General Dyer had in view not merely the dispersal of the crowd 
that had assembled contrary to his orders, but the desire to produce 
a moral effect in the Punjab ••• * In our view this 
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was unfortanately a misconception of his duty. If necessary, a crowd 
assembled contrary to a proclamation issued to prevent or determine 
disorder may have to be Bred upon ; but continued firing upon that 
crowd cannot be justified because of the effect such firing may have 
upon people in other places.” 

I believe that to be a profound misconception. It is confu- 
sing the case of a mere riot with the case nf a local disturbance 
which is really part of the battle that is going on throughout the 
district between the Government and the forces of insurrection. In 
the Way in which you deal with the opposing troops on a part of 
the battlefield you must ha\;e regard to the effect that will be 
produced elsewhere throughout the whole extent of the field. It 
is otherwise in the case of a mere riot, but, where you are dealing 
with what is really an insurrectionary movement, merely to make 
the mob move on is to do far more harm than good. 

It might only aggravate the situation, and the ineffective 
firing which had taken place, on April 10, has been referred to 
by the Adjutant-General, speaking in the Legislative Council in 
India, as an example of the inefficiency of the half measures in 
matters of that kind. This was no mere riot, when the military 
are called in aid of the civil power. The ciyil authorities had 
handed over to the military the whole control of the situation, 
and I should be very much surprised to be told that they had not 
done that with the entire concurrence of the Central Government 
of India. In those circumstances, with the country in insurrection, 
would General Dyer have been fit for his post if he had 
hesitated to treat such a mob as that in a manner which might 
affect and tend to break the rebellion throughout the whole 
district ? 

I abhor frightfulness. This was not a case of frightfulness 
exercised upon innocent people. H was a guilty force which had 
to be dealt with, and in measuring the amount of force that it was 
proper to use, General Dyer was hound to take into consideration 
the whole situation. A wider outlook was necessary than in the 
case of a more local riot. Indeed, this is admitted in one passage 
of his despatch by the Secretary of State himself. On page 24 your 
Lordships will find this sentence, — 

“In discharging this responsibility with the small force at his 
disposal, Brigadier-General Dyer naturally could not dismiss from 
his mind the condition in the Punjab generally, and he was entitled 
to lay his plans with reference to those conditions.” 

" I quite agree to that. No one, I think, could really question that 
in that sentence the Secretary of State was right, but unfortunately 
he goes on, in an immediately follov/ing sentence, to say — 
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he was not entitled to select for condign panishment «b 
nnabsted crowd which, when he inflicted that punishment, had 
oohnpltted no act of violence, had made no attempt to oppose him 
hy fame, and many members of which mast have been unaware 
trat .they were disobeying his commands.” 

• 'i have dealt with the question of the unarmed crowd and 
with the knowledge among them, and I am going to submit to 
yotw Lordships that this was not a case really of condign punish- 
ment, as the Secretary af State asserts. 

It wac a case of repressing a mob which was out for mischief, 
which consisted very largely of criminal elements, and which, unless 
it were checked, and effectively checked, had taken a course which 
might have been the beginning not merely of hideous disorders in 
Amritsar itself, but of a general rising throughout the Punjab. This 
was no innocent gathering. It was the same mob, in effect. General 
Dyer says, which had committed the crime of April 10. They 
knew of the proclamation. They were there in spite of the procla- 
mation. They were there because of the proclamation in order to 
show that they were stronger than the Government, and to defy 
the order of the Government. In these circumstancea, I submit 
that the closely reasoned statement which will be found in the 
White Paper prepared by General Dyer, to which I have already 
referred (pages 12 and 13) was thoroughly justified, and 
I invite the attention of every one of your Ijordships to that 
document. 

What was the opinion of those who were there, who were in 
positions of trust and confidence and who were best able to judge 
whether General Dyer’s action bad been right or not. I will cite 
a few of them. Sir Michael O’Dwyer was the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab. He was a witness before Lord Hunter’s Committee. 
He sap this — 

^ * apeaking with perhaps a more intimate knowledge of the 
then situation than any other else, I have no hesitation in saying 
that General Dyer’s action that day was the decisive factor in 
crushing rebellion, the seriousness of which is only now being 
genemlly realised.” * 

Mr. Miles Irving, the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, says 
this, in his evidence — 

“The result of the firing on the mob was that the whole rebellicm 
collapsed. There was an idea that the Government would do 
nothing, and this came as a disillusion.” 

Cdonel Jhpnson was called before Lord Hunter's Committee. 
He wc|8 in command in the Lahore area from April 16 to May 29. 
He was asked that how it was that peace was maintained and blood- 

71 
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shod av^oided in the Lahore area, and he said it viras main)^ hy 
reason of General Dyer’s action at Amritsar. 

Mr. Kitohin, the Commissioner in the Lahore Distoiot, was 
called as a witness and your Lordships will find his evidence at 
page 222 of Volume III of the evidence. He uses this remarkahl^ 
expression — 

‘‘All independent opinion is united that the blow struck^ 
the 13th April in Amritsar saved the Central Pupjab from ana]^c%» 
loot, and murder.” 

Major General Beynon is an officer whose evidehoe will be 
found in volume IV of the Evidence given before Lord Hunter’s 
Committee, and what I am going to read will be found on page 322« 
He wrote to the Adjutant General in India — 

“The wisdom of General Dyer’s action has been fully proved 
by the fact that there has been no further trouble of any sort in 
Amritsar. The news had a decidedly sob^i!!:^ effect on the sur- 
rounding villages when it spread to them.” \ 

Then, to wind up those testimonies, , Government of India 
itself, in a letter written as late as May 1920, after expressing 
opinion that General Dyer exceeded the reasonable requirements 
of the case, nevertheless goes on to say this — 

“We are convinced that General Dyer acted honestly in the 
belief that he was doing what was right, and we think that, in the 
result, his action at the time checked the spread of the disturbance 
to an extent which is difficult now to estimate.” 

Surely that is a very remarkable testimony, and surely the 
man who achieve that result is not to be lightly condemned on 
some theory, framed when the danger is over, that less force might 
possibly have answered the purpose. 

I am not going to read your Lordships the very remarkable 
speech which was made by the Ad,}utant* General for India to the 
Legislative Council, on September 19,1919. It is a speech that, ie 
worth reading, for it deals, from a broad point of view, with the 
difficulties which confront a soldier when he is put to deal with, 
such a situation as that which existed at Amritsar. He concludes 
a speech to which I think every^one would listen with some eipbtion 
by saying that, in the discharge of a distasteful duty of that kin4» 
any soldier who honestly tried to do his duty deserves aympatl^ 
and sui^rt. 

Thaoks were showered upon General Dyer from all quarters^ ,1 
am infornied that he received very many letters — hundreds pf 
1 am told — from natives of the country thanking him for whai; ha 
had done. The Government promoted him. They not pnly taisPd 
his rank, but they gave him o Wge of the expedition for the relief 
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virhieb was iovosted the Afgbana, he dieohaiged that 
du# . io a atahner tp eahaoro eves, hia military repatatiqn^ fie was 
aniversally leg^ded ae the mao who had saved the Putdab. It is 
a curious iooident that the Sikhs felt so stroogly what General 
Dyer had done, that they conferred upon him what, I believe, is a 
very rare honour, the honour of making him Sikh. The invest!' 
tore ccmsists io putting a slender armlet upon the wrist of the 
rhotjpieiit of <^e honour. It is an honour that, I am told, has never 
bheh conferred ^on any British subject before ; and that was tbe 
action of the Sikh population of the district. 

. . Everything promised well. But in October, 1919, the fiunter 
Gommittee vrere appointed. They reported on March S, 1920, and 
on March 22 General Oyer was told that he must resign. I think 
General Dyer has very good ground for complaining of the manner 
in which he had been treated with reference to that Committee, 
fie was called as a witness before it. He was never really told that 
he was on bis own trial when that investigation was proceeding. 
Eo warning was given him. He had no legal assistance, fie was 
cross-examined with great ability by three members of the Commi- 
ssion who were vakils, or pleaders, I understand, of very^at 
ability of the Indian Courts. I must very respectfully enter my 
protest against the practice which is getting so common, of appoint- 
ing strong partisans upon Committees or Commissions of Inquiry. 
To my mind it is a gross abuse. The duties of such a Committee 
or Commission are judicial, and such a cross-examination, as your 
Lordships will find in the record of these proceedings, was unseemly. 
Forensic ability is out of place in one who occupies, for a time, a 
judicial position. If you are to have partisans on a Commission 
you ought to have them not on one side only, but on both, in the 
hope, that by the friction, by the collision of the opposing forces, 
truth may be evolved. But no partisans of General Dyer were 
appointed. In some Commissions lately we have seen partisans 
ap]^nted on both sides, and we have seen tbe Commissioners giving 
evidehoe in the course of tbe proceedings. 

fiete General Dyer was put at every disadvantage, and I 
subnut to your Lordships that this constitutes grievous flaw in the 
proeeedinge of Lord Hunter's Committee. As a result General 
Dyer has been ruined. His punishment is very severe one. Surely 
it was not necessary to brand him as has been done. If it was iiot< 
expedient to employ him fn that part of India, he might have beer, 
sent elsewhere, or if necessary, be might have been employed in 
anbtj^r part of the Empire. Surely it was a very cruel thing to say, 
not only that be was relieved of his command in India and would 
never be employed there again, but that the same thing was to 
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apply to a oommand elsewhere* 1 am not disputing t^e right 
of the Crown to do it. What I am disputing is the wisdom 
of those who advised that such action should be taken In 
such a case. He was condemned without trial, and, as I 
believe, on a misconception as to the considerations which 
should govern a soldier in dealing with a local disturbance 
which is part of a general insurrection. Whether, judged by 
that standard — the only true standard — his action was excessive, 
was a matter which, before he was condemned, should have 
been tried by a qualified Court of Inquiry ; and I am certain 
of this, that any competent Court, ii] such circumstances, attach 
very great weight to the opinion of the man who was on the 
spot and who had to decide. 

But then your Lordships may be told that the Army Council 
here have approved of the Koport of Hunter Committee and of the 
action taken by the Secretary of State and others. Before I know 
what importance should be attached to the decision of the Army 
Council, I should like to know upon what view of the law they 
proceeded. Did they accept the view, laid down in the Hunter 
Report, that the force to be used must be judged simply by the 
necessity for putting down the local disturbance, or were they told 
that the wider view shall be taken and that, so long as General Dyet 
did not use excessive force with regard to the effect produced in the 
Viinjab, he was not doing anything that was wrong? Until 1 know 
that, 1 confess that I should not be disposed to allow my judgment 
to be very much swayed by the conclusion which was arrived at in 
the Army Coiuicil presided over by the Secretary for War. Now 
that the danger is past wo are all apt to forget it. I believe there is 
a Spanish proverb referring to the way in which people are ready to 
forget assifatanco which they were eager to have at the time — 
“The river passed, the saint forgotten.’' I believe there h a Italian 
version of the same proverb, of which the action of the Government 
in this case, I confess, reminds me ; it is : “The river passed, the 
saint mocked.” 

1 cannot sit down without referring to one very cruel charge 
that has been made against General Dyer by the Secretary of State. 
He says in the Despatch to which I have so often referred already 
— on page 24 of the correspondence — 

“Further, that Brig.* General Dyej should have taken no steps 
to see that some attempt was made to give medical assistance to the 
dying and wounded was an omission from his obvious duty.” 

It is very odd that the Secretary of State should have thought 
it necessary to say that. The Committee had considered the 
criticism which bad been passed in that respect, and wbat they say 
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is tatitamoaut to an acquittal of General Dyer. In effect they 
discard the charge ) they refer to the fact that the hospitals were 
open» that the medical officers were there^ and they add — 

^*It has not been proved to us that any wounded people were, 
in faot» mcposed to unnecessary suffering from want of medical 
treatment/’ 

General Dyer himself, in his statement on page 18, as to 
sending medical officers into the city, says— • 

‘^No medical officer could have lived in the city without a strong 
escort, and in my judgment none could be spared.” 

Surely it is not in accordance with the traditions of our public 
life that a charge of that kind, which must have been read by tens 
of thousands who would never read the paragraph in the Committee’s 
Report from which I have quoted, exonerating General Dyer in this 
matter of the wounded, should be circulated broadcast. There is 
nothing to which the people of this country are more sensitive than 
a charge of inhumanity, and I think that the Secretary of State 
should have weighed his words more carefully before he put such 
a stigma as this upon a gallant officer who%e humanity is beyond 
question. 

I have only a very few words to add on the mors general 
aspects of the case. The matter may not rest here. In this 
case you have a man selected for a most arduous and unplea- 
sant duty ; he discharges it in a manner such as to achieve results 
that could not have been surpassed ; he is praised and promoted, 
and employed on active service. A year afterwards, on the Report 
of the Committee, he is sent as a scape-goat into the wilderness. I 
am told that soldiers rather distrust politicians, but hitherto the 
Government has supported its servants who have tried to do 
their duty. Nothing could be imagined more demoralising than 
the suspicion that they may not bo backed, for political or other 
reasons. 

It may be said that our soldiers are made of sterner stuff, and 
that they will do their duty whatever course the politicians may 
take. 1 believe that to be generally true. But all soldiers are not 
equally strong, and when you have the less strong man faced with 
a situation of difficulty and danger, where his conscience and his 
military instincts tell him that ho ought to take a strong line if he 
is to save the situation, if such a man has a feeling that the support 
to which he is entitled may not bo accorded to him, and that the 
result of his doing his duty may be the ruin of himself and all those 
that are dear to him, can you wonder if, for a moment, he might 
hesitate 1 Can you wonder if, in some cases, the results of such 
hesitation might be disastrous 1 
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Movedi to reaolye, **Tbfrt this Hoaa6 deplores the df 

the case of General Dyer as utijust to that officer, and as 
a precedent dangerous to the preservation of order in 
rebellion'’~( Viscount Finlay) 

The Under Secretary of State (or India (Lord Sinka) \ Wp 
Lords, it is with great hesitation, indeed with reluctance^ that l i^ae 
to address your Lordships this evening. I am not so presumptuous as tp 
think that 1 can deal effectively with the ease which has been present* 
ed with such skill and eloquence by the Noble and learned Viscount 
who has just finished. That 1 must leave to abler hands than mine. 
Indeed, 1 fear that I cannot hope to throw fresh light on a matter 
which has been discussed threadbare for the last fev^ montha i 
cannot hope that anything that 1 can urge will change the opinion 
or alter the convictions oi those who have arrayed themselves oh 
opposite sides in this unfortunate < controversy. I might, however 
unintentionally, fan the flames of bitter raci^ animosity which is 
now raging. The only reasons which compel me to trespass on 
your Lordships’ indulgence are, that 1 hope 1 shall be able to clear 
away certain misunderstandings and remove certain wrong impres- 
sions which have been cfaused by incidental issues, false and irrele* 
vant issues which have been raised, and have tended to obscure the 
main issues underlying the Punjab disturbances. 1 ask your indul- 
gence, because 1 fear that my silence might be misconstrued, both 
in this country and in India. 

1 desire at the outset, on behalf of my fellow-countrymen in 
India to express the deep horror and regret that we all feel at the 
abominable' outrages committed at Amritsar, Ahmedabed and 
elsewhere, in April last year — a regret and horror to which public 
expression was given by the Secretary of State for India as soon as 
the news arrived. 1 must also ask your Lordships’ leave to express, 
on behalf of my countrymen the dpep resentment and indignation, 
which is felt in India over the humiliation inflicted, and the indigo 
nities heaped, on some of my countrymen in the Punjab in the 
course of the administration of martial law in that province. 1 ask 
your Lordships’ House to endorse the judgment of His Majesty’s 
Government that those acts flout the standards of propriety and 
humanity which the inhabitants not only of India but of the civilised 
world have a right to demand from those set in authority pVer 
them. 1 desire to make it clear that what my fellovr countrymen 
in India desire is the vindication of principles, and nat the punish* 
msnt of individuals. That is of secondary importance. Indeedy it 
is of importance only in so far as it tends to give effect, adequate, or 
otherwise, to your vindication. . 

The unhappy incidents which occurred in various parts of India 
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ai^ pa|^^ular}y in the Put|jab» in April last year, will form, in ai^y 
em, ;a deptoable ebapt^r in tbe bisto^ of Britisb rule in India. They 
have giyeu rise to a controversy prolonged beyond the limits of 
Tbe more responsible sections of the Prese in this country 
a^ in India have counselled all parties to the controversy to accept 
t^e decirion of tbe Cabinet as fln^ and to refrain from further strife. 
1. rtgjet that tbe advice seems to have fallen upon deaf ears^ 
abd that the publication of papers has been the signal for a revival 
of bitter racial animosity. I am afraid there is little hope of an 
end to this dangerous feud unless both parties determine to drop 
the question, to efface the bitter memories of last year, and set 
themselves to accomplish the great task of peace and reconciliation 
so ably begun by Sir Edward Maclagan, the present Lieutenant 
Governor of tbe Punjab. 

The Noble Viscount has referred to the Report of tbe Hunter 
Committee. I am not quite sure whether he accepts or rejects the 
findings of the Committee, or even of the Majority section of tbe 
Committee. 1 am in doubt after having listened to him, whether 
he does or does not. It is unfortunate that the Report is not 
unanimous. It is still more unfortunate that, at first sight, the 
divergence seems to proceed on racial lines. 1 hope, however, 
to satisfy your Lordships that there is no real, substantial, and 
fundamejital divergence, and that a divergence on matters of opinion, 
as distinct from questions of fact, is consistent with a conscientious 
intepity on the part of the dissentients. I claim both for the 
British portion of the Committee and for the Indian portion that 
they have conscientiously endeavoured to discharge their duties to 
the best of their abilities. 

I regret that Lord Finlay has considered it fit to cast aspersions 
on the Indian Members of the Committee. 1 hope to satisfy your 
Lordships that those aspersions are unmerited. As 1 have said, the 
difference of opinion with regard to the necessity for martial law and 
its duration is one that is natural and almost inevitable. Some 
would be chiefly impressed with the dangers of the situation, by the 
heavy responsibilities thrown on the authorities, and by a feeling 
that tbe safety of a large population, including the small European 
portion, might possibly depend upon firm and energetic action. 
Others, firm in their conviction (happily well-founded) that India 
is as steadfast in loyalty to-day, as during the war, would as certainly 
take a less serious view of the posibilities of the situation, however 
menacing it might appear on the surface, and would concentrate 
their attention upon the sudden outbursts of disorder, the measures 
takan to ensure their quick cessation, and the abuse of powers 
conferred sol^y for tbe purpose of repressing disorders. 
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I submit that two points of view are possible with regard 
to the introduction and the continuance of martial law, bilt oiie 
view, and one view alone, is possible with regard to the incident 
which has loomed so large in this controversy — the shooting at 
Jallianwala Bagh — and also with regard to some of the orders issued 
in the course of the administration of martial law ; and it is 
precisely this that wo find in the Beport of the Hunter Commission^ 

I have said that it will be my principal endeavour to clear the at- 
mosphere by getting rid, so to speak, of the side issues which have 
been raised, some of them of a personal nature, and all of them, 
1 submit, introduced for the purpose of prejudice. 

The first and foremost of these is one to which 1 regret Lord 
Finlay has to-day, to some extent at any rate, lent the great 
authority of his name — namely that the Government of India was 
at any time of opinion that General Dyer’s action at Jallianwala 
Bagh was justified, and thereby to some extent at any rate endor- 
sed — I do not say fully, I hope not — but to some extent endorsed — 
the mischievous, I may almost say the dangerous, suggestion that 
the Government of India has, in deference to the wishes of the 
Secretary of State, or of his Majesty’s Government, altered its 
original view with regard to General Dyer’s action. I can assure*^ 
your Lordships that that is not so ; that any such suggestion is 
absolutely unfounded ; that the Government of India has at no time 
changed its view with regard to the action of General Dyer at 
Jallianwala Bagh, aud that the Noble Viscount was incorrect in 
stating to your Lordships to-day that they had given General 
Dyer promotion after the incident of Jallianwala Bagh. 

Upon what grounds is this suggestion made ? It is said that 
after April 13 General Dyer was sent to the front, in connection 
with the Afghan War which supervened soon afterwards, and that 
he was given promotion. I ha^ already said that it is not the 
fact that he was given promotion, but he certainly was sent, in the 
position and status which he occupied before, to the front, where 
his services would be host employed, and where, 1 am glad to say, 
he gave such a good account of himself. But at that time — this 
was early in May — there had been no inquiry and there was 
nothing before the Government of India, except the meagre report 
made by General Dyer himself on April 14, the day after the 
occurrence. None of the details which have since appeared were 
before the Government of India, and I submit that it would have 
been not only unfair to General Dyer, hut contrary to public 
interestSs if the services of that gallant soldier had not been utiliaod 
and employed wherever the public service required that they should 
be employed. 
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in^M- ® General Dyer, the Government of Indil 
opiK>oiJd”bJ to express any opinion, and stated that no 

formed until the enquiry by the Hunter Committee 

^ token, and that 
«^ho had made allegations to make 
«^rfo^tements in the absence of General Dyer himself, and at a 
time #hon the Committee is going to hold its enquiry, 

in September on which this Bill 
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oyioi- todemnity, to indemnify officers employed in the 
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»eptember 19 he repeated that statement, and on September 26 he 
n^.B statement which explains what the Noble and learned Viscount 

Savelock Hudson which is 

suppled to have expressed approval of General Dyer's action. 

_ Majr l read that extract from the last speech of Sir William 
“®^®® of 1 have advanced— namely 
tnat thp Government of India did not, and could not, justife and 
asked for a suspension of judgment. He sud this in his casing 
speeiA in moving that the Bill be passed— 

Von have one member saying one thing ; another sayiter' 
smimthing quite different; 011 many occasions neither them speak* 
ing from fitsfi hai^ knowledge ; and on their statement this OouneU 
18 ap^ to condemn or justify the conduct rd individual offioen. I 
UM. the )ydrd ppndemn’ deliberately . I put it 
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empbatioalljr to tbe Council that sucb a atatement is neither liiir, nor 
reasonable, '^eae are matteta lor Committee. 1 
incident which baa been repeatedly referred tb~tl|ta utafortSftIMrte 
Jallianwala Bagh affair. ^ k ^ 

''My Tiord, no one deplores loss of life on tbat oay more 
than the Government. It has been, and must be to ail of a 
source of great distress, and it does not really make so very mtmh 
difference from this point of view whether the number killed wim 
300 or 400. In either case the loss of life is serious enough ib all 
conscience end greatly to be regretted. But we have no right in 
this Council either to justify or condemn that action. It is no part 
of our duty ; it does not come within the scope of the Bilt General 
Hudson has, it is true, put before the Council certain eondderations 
relating to this oocurrenoe, but as I understood him—- he was 
menily attempting to put the matter as it might have appeared fjo 
a military officer at the time and was not in any way putting his 
personal views before the Council. This is the way i understood 
his remarks. I mention this because his statements have bebti 
made the ground for attacks on him : and it was suggested he sought 
to justify what was done. 1 do not think that the Council, 
when they have considered the position, will for one moment accept 
that as a fair presentment of his intentions. What I ask this Coun- 
cil to do now is, not to prejudge this matter in any way, neither 
to condemn nor to justify any action, neither to say a man is 
innocent nor to say he is guilty until the proper time for such a 
decision shall arrive.^’ 

I submit, therefore, that it is incorrect to say that the Govern- 
ment of India, by any speech of any member of that Government 
in the debates of September last year in any manner approved of or 
instified or condoned the action of General Dyer at Jallianwala 
Bagh. 

There is even a more dangerous suggestion made iii this connec- 
tion — namely, that the original Despatch of the Governmeiit of India 
has been altered in deference to the wishes either of the Cabinet 
or of the Secretary of State with reference to the case of Qenef^ 
Dyer. I assure your Lordships that there is not one word of truth 
in any suggestion of the kind. There were consultations, of course, 
in tliie Cabinet over the Hunter Report and, in the course of those 
consultations, communications passed by cable with the Government 
of India, and ohaiiges were made not only in the Despatch of 
the Government of India but in the draft of the Despatch from the 
Government here. 

' In no single respect, however, did the Government o| India, 
in any matter of substance, modify their original views, and not in 
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toy did they modify theit views (wbiofa throughout has beeu 

the tome) with regard to the eonduct of Qeneral Dyer, It is founded 
00 tto of the Hunter Committee, which they 

bato accepted and endorsed, and which have similarly been accepted 
by His Government in this country. I venture to hope, 

therefore, that what I have said to your Lordships to-day will dispel 
any suggestion about the Government of India having yielded, 

£ 'th regard to their views upon the conduct of General Dyer, in 
Eerenoe either to the Secretary of State or to Majesty^s 
Government as a whole. 

1 must ask your Lordships' forgiveness if I refer to another 
matter which is of a somewhat personal nature. I am sure that if your 
Lordships hear the circumstances you will extend your indulgentse 
to me. Most of your Lordships, if not all of you, are aware that 
it has been suggested by Sir Michael O’Dwyer that, amongst others, 
he communicated to me in the India Office, details of the firing at 
Jallianwala Bagb when he saw me in June last year. He said that 
he had communicated these details not only to the Secretary of 
State, but to Sir Thomas Holderness (the distinguished permanent 
Under Secretary in the India Office who retired in January last 
after long service) and also to me. So far as the Secretary of State 
is concerned he has given his denial from his place in Parlia- 
ment, and so far as Sir Thomas Holderness is concerned your 
Lordships will have seen his denial in a letter placed before 
Parliament and appearing in the Official Report of the House of 
Commons on Monday, July 5. 

I ask your Lordships to remember that Sir Thomas Holderness 
saw Sir Michael C’Dwyer frequently, and that my interview was 
only for half an hour on one particular day. This is what Sir 
Thotnas Holderness said — 

“The details given by General Dyer to the Commission came to 
me as a great surprise and were entirely unexpected. In conclusion 
I would like to say, that if I had been called upon during the 
summer or autumn of 1919 to prepare a statement for publication 
regarding the Jallianwala Bagh incident, and had framed it on the 
information verbally received from Sir M. O’Dwyer and on the 
scanty information transmitted by the Government of India, the 
narrative would have been a different complexion from the account 
of the facts given by General Dyer. It would not and could not 
have included the critical features on which discussion has since 
centred.” 

Personally, I was more concerned then with the present than 
with the past. Our conversation was confined to such details as the 
treattnent of the editors and lawyers then in goal, the necessity for 
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tbeir prosSoution, land tbe secessil^ for 

outside appearing before the tribunal for tlie iisfaooeH^-'li^#^’V 
prisoners, and tbinge of that nature. ;~i . ^ 

I did not put one single question tu Sir M. O’Dwper about 
Amritswr, or the firing at Amritsai, nor did be tell me one single 
thing with regurd to the incidents of the 13th. The reaaon srhy the' 
matter did not occur to me was that I bad only seen the 
communication stating that on April 13 there bad been a ocdIiB«m 
between troops and a mob, with the result that there had 'been heai^ 
casualties to the extent of 200. 1 inferred that it was a isoh the 

same kind as had committed (be ontrages on the - 10th, nhsbi'l^ey 
looted, burned, and murdered, and that the heavy casual^' were 
due to the determined resistance which they must have madb when 
fired upon. But the details which have since appeared, and appeared 
only when General Dyer was examined before the Hunter Gmesmit- 
tee — I will mention the details presently — were absolutely nnknovru 
tome. ^ 

These details me — I shall not have to repeat them when I am 
dealing with the Jallianwala Bagh incident— (l) That the crowd 
was within an enclosed space almost like “sheep in a pen'* — to' use 
the words of Mr. Bonar Law — with the main entrance guarded by 
troops, and the entrance to the passage leading to the square guarded 
by two armoured cars with an aeroplane reporting now and then, 
though not under General Dyer’s command ; (2) that this crowd 
included boys and thousands of villagers from outside Amritsar who 
were there, as stated in ^he case of the Punjab Government them- 
selves, as mere spectators — that this crowd was unanped. . My 
ICoble Friend is in error in saying that the evidence was that they 
were armed with bludgeons or anything else. That crowd was .not 
merely unarmed wirb lethal weapons or firearms, hut unarmed. They 
were attacking nothing and no one ; they were seated on the, ground 
squatting, and listening to a speech when they were fired upon. 
The firing began without any notice ; it was continued and directed 
in the manner now admitted, and the wounded— whose. number. ie 
still unascertained — were left unattended either by the military or 
by the civil authorities. These details were then, and for montbe 
Mterwards unknown to me. 1 have every reason to believe that 
they were unknown to the Viceroy and his then coUeagues^l epealk 
in the presence of one of them, the noble Lord, Lord Meston;— uh^ 
the examfhaiioj) of Otueral Dyer before the Hunter Committee: 

What ^Bsible motive could there be for the India Qffice ]Etot to 
inform P^liament or the public of these details il they had been 
comimnn^^ 1 On the contrary, it seems t« me that it hro hemi 
vn^d^'hitb some show oi reason on tbe’Indien side, that^. 
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fim Mtd «l»bM»te of the foal deeds eommitt^ l>7 the noten 
vew p«ib)isfa«d hf nisiatts of pffioiaj ernnmtigiM »nd hjf the AnglO' 
Indieo lhtm», ttiueh of the details of the aotioo taken by officials, 
oifiU atod ttilitai^, in soppresidng the so-called reheUion, were left to 
ho discoyered by onofficid ioqairies which became possible only some 
tittie aftertTMrds, when the strict censorship over the Press and 
private correspondenee was removed and free ingress into the Punjab 
v^as once oiore permitted to public-spirited outsiders. 

One other matter has been introduced which I am afraid will 
cauie serkme misunderstanding in India — namely, with regard to 
the of the Hunter Committee. I regret most heartily 

that anything should have fallen from Lord Finlay to-day to lend 
colour to the suggestion that the Indian members of the Committee 
were imbued with a spirit of partisanship. I had understood before 
that the objection was not merely to the Indian members, but 
also to the Foglish members of the Committee ; and Sir Miehsel 
O’Dwyer’s objection at any rate so far as the English members were 
concerned, was on the ground of their lack of administrative experi- 
ence. So far as that is concerned, 1 should have thought that, in 
as much as the Committee had to decide upon evidence placed before 
them in the knowledge and administrative experience of officiala 
was made available by means oi evidence before them, this would 
not be in any way a drawback with regard to their qualifications. But 
the monstrous charge was made that these Gentlemen belonged 
to the same class which was largely responsible for creating the situa- 
tion that led to these disorders, and which, in several oases, actively 
participated in the rebellion. 

I desire to submit to your Lordships with all the emphasis 1 can 
that this is a most monstrous and most undeserved charge. Bemem* 
ber who these three gentlemen, the Indian Members of the Committee 
were. One was Sir Chimanlal Ilarilal Sitalvad, who was a dis- 
tinguished advocate of the Bombay High Court for many years, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University there, and is at the present 
moment>-after the Report of the Hunter Committee — a judge of the 
Bombay High Court ; a man who has been famous throughout his 
public life for moderation of thought and speech. Another Indian 
member of the Committee was Mr. Sultan Ahmed, a Minister to the 
State of Gwalior, a graduate of Cambridge, a Barrister of England, 
who has never taken any part in British-Indian politics, whose 
services and the services of whose family, have been acknowledged, 
amongst others, by Sir Miobel O’Dwyor himself, and against whom 
not a Inreath of suspicion has ever arisen as regard his taking part 
in political agitation, much less in fomenting disorder. The third 
Indian member was tbe Hon. Pundit Jagat Narain, advocate of the 
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Judicial Comtoissioner’e Court of Oudb, wbo haia devoted tile beat 
part of his public life to local self^Gtovexument in that prpvbiGeY bud 
who as a member, of the Legisktive CouncQ, hab earned the 
confidence and the etteem both of the Government and the/ peo{d 0 
of that province. , ^ 

It was said that be had made an incorrect statement as regards 
the number of persons interned by Sir Micbml O’Dwyer. This was' 
in 1917. The moment his attention was drawn to it he withdraw 
that charge. He wrote at once to the papers stating that he had 
been incorrect, and explaining bow the inaccuracy had risen, and 
Sir Harcourt Butler obtained Sir Micbeal O’Dwyer’s thanks for 
having drawn the attention of Pundit Jagat Narayan to this matter 
and obtained this withdrawal. It seems to me that there is nothing 
in that distinguished gentleman’seareer to disqualify him from sitting 
on the Hunter Committee. Speaking for myself, 1 claim that all 
aspersions on the honesty, the impartiality and the competence of 
the members of the Committee, whether English or Indian, are 
absolutely without foundation. 

1 cannot pass from this without referring to what Lord Finlay 
was pleased to call the astute cross-examination o( these three native 
lawyers, which is supposed to have placed General Dyer at a dis- 
advantage. Will your Lordships be surprised to' hoar that the 
judgment of the Hunter Committee, of the Government of India, 
and of His Majesty’s Government is based, not upon any single word 
in cross-examination, but upon a statement made in a carefully 
prepared document — prepared long before the Committees sat, 
namely, on August 25, and signed by General Dyer — for the military 
authorities as, 1 suppose, a part of his report. So far as the cross- 
examination is concerned, those of your Lordships who care to take 
the trouble to read it will, 1 have no hesitation in saying, find that 
the most damaging statements are, made, not under cross-exami- 
nation by any of those hidiaii members of the Committee, but under 
cross-examination by Lord Hunter and Mr. Justice Rankin. 

Therefore, this again is introduced as a maUer of prejudice, 
and, so far as the cross-examination by three Indian lawyers is con- 
cerned, eliminate it if you like ; it has not been relied on by the 
Committee, or by the Government here, nor has even tb^ cross- 
examination of Lord Hunter and Mr. Justice Rankin, but the judg- 
ment both ‘Shf the Hunter Committee, and of the Government of 
India and of His Majesty’s Government is founded upon General 
Dyer’s own statement, and his own statement alone. I am afraid I 
have taken up a great deal of time already with reference to matters 
whicb4 b^vb, perhaps, treated as of more importance than they 
doset^; But it seemed to me that some, at any rate, of tbe^e 
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hltve B«n ^atmosphere of prejudice, which wa» 

detitimeiital tc a right judgment being formed upon the main mues;, 

Now I come to the main issues arising upon the Hunter JSepoiri. 
Apart from the question of the necessity of martial law and its 
continuance, there are only two others — namely, the acts done, the 
o^dem pae^ in the course of the administration of martial law, 
and iSbs% incident of JalH^^ Bagh. I have already said with 
regard; to the introdviction and continuance of martial law, that 
the ^flerenoe of opinion between the two sections is more super- 
ficial than fundamental. After all, they both agreed that it was 
necesaary to call in the military for the purpose of repressing the 
distur{>anceB that had taken place. I am perfectly certain that if the 
majority had expressed themselves with the same degree of con- 
donation of those acts, done in the course of administration of 
martial law, as Hia Majesty’s Government here has, there probably 
would not have been even such difference of opinion as exists. It 
turns on the construction of the words of “open rebellion” in the 
regulation of 1804, with regard to which it is possible to hold two 
different opinions ; but, as I say, it has become now a more or less 
tbeoretioal, abstract, academical question, considering that both 
sections were agreed that it was necessary to call in the military for 
the purpose of repressing the disturbances. 

For myself, I will not even read to you the list of acts done in 
the course of administration — flogging, crawling orders and so forth 
— ^because the mere mention of them raises a storm of passion which 
1 desire to avoid. But I am confident that your Lordships have all 
seen the allegations, as well as the unanimous findings of the Com- 
mittee upon those acts, and the judgment pronounced both by the 
Government of India and by the Committee. It seems to me that 
hardly 'Uny impoitance has been attached to those acts in the debate 
which have taken place so far, and attention has been concentrated 
only upon this one question of whether General Dyer has been 
properly or improperly dealt with. That again is, I venture to think, 
a matter which will cause misunderstanding and ci'eate a wrong 
impression in India. However, that may be, I, for my part, am 
not willing to go into those acts, because I fear to add to the bitter 
fellings DOW prevailing. 

I will, therefore, content myself with a very few words only 
as to the Jalliiinwala Bagh incident and the decision of Jthe Govern- 
ment tWeupon. I have, incidentally, referred to the details of 
the firing. I have told your Lordships that the crowd was unarmed ; 
that it was listening to a lecture ; and that there must bare been, 
according to the case of the Punjab Government themselv^ a very 
large numbet of outsiders from the Punjab who were not there for 
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any political por^^s ; wbo wen not awanoyen of the procla^tioti. 
that had ma^e that morning; and who were there ioer^^ 

spectatcwe ;'aad theie is reason to helieve that ‘many . of them had 
been tnisl^ - into Doming to that; assemhly Iqr fabe representationB 
as to what was gmng to be done tibere. That being so, I submit 
there was no justification for firing upon the cro#d at onee. It Was 
not attaoMng anything or anybody ; it was not doing any Mt 
of violence, it was sitting on the grcmnd, . and, as Gbneial Dyer 
himself said, there was no question of its trying to attack or i^idi 
him, or anything of. that kind . 

Assume, even on the basis of the reasoning that Lor^. f^ulay 
has urged, that it was necessary, or desirable, or justifiabb ' to. fire 
without ][«evious notice, was it necessary to continue the. fjritigii to 
the extent and in the manner that was donel Assume, it waefimi 
army of rebels. Supposing they wanted to surrender, wirald a 
military commander on the field on a battle give them quarter or 
not in those circumstances 7 The oircumstances in this case w^ 
such that General Dyer himself said, “if 1 had* more trooy^'!b^ 
if my armoured car would come through the lane— which tbey'Doum 
not because it was too narrow — I would have done everybne df - 
these men to death until the whole assembly had dispersed.” There- 
fore, admittedly, we are on common ground that mcM foree was 
used than it was necessary to disperse the crowd, and if more iorce 
was used, it was used for what purpose 7 For the purpose of creating 
a moral effect ; that is to say, of intimidation, terrorism, frightful- 
ness, or whatever else you choose to call it. And that, My . Lords, 
is the doctrine which 1 am profoundly thankful to -think His 
Majesty’s Government has emphatically repudiated. I hope when 
your lordships have heard, from abler advocates than I am, all 
the arguments in favour of the position which has been adopts^ by 
the Government of India, your Ijor^ships will emphatically endorse 
that judgment. 

The Secretary of State for War the other day described this 
incident as a monstrous event, standing in singular and sinister 
isolation in the history of the British Empire. A former Fkime 
Minister of England described it as a monstrous outrage. Do your 
Lordships, then, wonder that this has created, thtougbqut Che 
length and breadth of India, the deepest anger aqd thodeei^rt. 
resentment. 7 It is said that the action of Gene^' Dyor eavqd 
the Punjab. I hope, my Lords, even if that were so, there wi^ 
no one in diis House wbo will endorse the doctrine Cimt ^e . eiud. 
justifies the means. But is it certain, my Lords, thst.it did miiyh . 
the Punjabi The Hunter Committee, after a patient . and pi^raof^ 
inqu^, bKve held that it is impossible to come to. tbat eoDehHd^ 
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notwithstanding the statements of Sir M. O’Bwyer and of those 
Offioiats whose evidenoe Lord Finlay quotes. Are we to reject that 
finding finding by a body of competent and experienced persons 
lyho heard the evidence on the spot, and against whose competence, 
,I submit, there is no reason whatsoever that can fairly be urged. 
But even ifllt could be said, contrary to that finding, that General 
Dyer^s liction did save the Punjab and did prevent another Mutiny, 
atie you certain— can any body ask your Lordships to hold 
—that nothing but.this frightful massacre would have accomplished 
that , end's Is there any evidence, is there any justification, for 
asking your Lordships to hold that this massacre of the 6000, 
or the 10,000 or the 20,000 persons who wore there was the 
only thing that could have saved the Puniab from rebellion or 
mutiny ? 

1 submit that it would be in the highest degree dangerous to 
assent to any doctrine of that kind. And I know that whatever 
may be the decision that is come to in this House or in the other 
Hjuse of Parliament, there is not a single Indian who believes that 
the situation was in any way similar to that existing in 1867, or 
that General Dyer^s action saved British rule in India. The Secre- 
tary of State for War said that he did not believe it. The Hunter 
Committee did not believe it. Nor is there, so far as I know, any 
person in authority in India at that time who will advance that 
proposition. 

I have taken up your Lordships time at greater length than I 
intended, but I can not conclude those remarks without dwelling for 
one moment on the lessons to be learnt from these bitter experien- 
ces which would otherwise bo thrown away. To my mind there 
are lessons to be learnt both by rulers and ruled. Both section of 
the Hunter Committee have unanimously said that the movement 
of Satyagraha, passive resistance, civil disobedience, or by whatever 
name it has been called, has been to some extent at any rate, if not 
to a great extent, responsible for the spirit of lawlessness which 
resulted in these disorders. I ask my fellow-countrymen to lay 
well that loason to their hearts. I ask them to dissociate themselves 
from ft similar pernicious movement ptarted by Mr. Gandhi — a move- 
ment which he calls by another name, that of non-co-operation. It 
can only lead to the same disastrous results as the Satyagraha^ or the 
civil disobedience movement, produced in April of last year. The 
mote reasonable sections of my countrymen — and they are by far 
the maiority — have already dissociated themselves from this move- 
ment, and if the Government of *India is only allowed to persue 
the wise course it is now persuing, I have no doubt that soon there 
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will not be a single Indian, either Hindu or Massnlman, irW ^1 
subscribe to or act upon that doctrine. , 

But i{ there ie that lesson to be learned by my oottnt^rUH^ 
there is also another to be learned by the GfoTemme^ahd'l^t is 
the policy which was persued so successfully in the United ProrincSS 
by Sir Harcourt Butler, in Bombay by Sir George Lloyd, and i^ 
Bengal by Lord Ronaldshay. Do not interfere too hastily ot tpo 
violently with an agitation of this nature. Let it kill itself ; m 
in time it will. Idleness cannot last ; shops cannot be olossd 
for ever. It is against the interests of the people themeel^Ss to 
allow that. Buthless methods of repression and coercion result 
in disorder as much as passive resistance, and direct action, 
civil disobedience. I ask my fellow countrymen to cooperate as 
much as they can with all section of the community, both European 
and Indian, in order that the large and benevolent scheme of Beform, 
which has just been launched, might result in the progressive realisa- 
tion of self-government in India which has been declared to be 
tho object of His Majesty’s Government. , I . apologise to your 
Lordships for the time I have taken. 

In the course of the second day’s debate on the Dyer case 
in the House of Lords, on July 20, 1920, Lord Curzon on behalf 
of the Government said that he hoped the House would not dis- 
sociate itself from the unanimous verdict of the high authmnty who 
had hitherto dealt with the matter and would not thereby send a 
message to India which he was firmly convinced would be a source oi 
the greatest apprehension, if not worse, there. He dwelt on the im^ 
portance and respect due to the views expressed by Lord Mestem who 
strongly supported the steps taken by Government. He was glad 
that the debate had enabled some of the existing misappreheasimis to 
be disputed, such as General Dyer’s alleged promotion after Amritsar. 
Dyer was Brigadiar-General in the Afghan war and subsequently. 
Lord Curzon also referred to the dissipation of the suggestion that 
pressure was brought to bear on the Commander-io-Chief in India and 
on the Indian Government or that the latter modified its views. He 
defended the Government of India from irresponsible criticfs'm. 
He admitted that General Dyer was possibly at a disadvantage hetoe 
the Hunter Committee at the hands of a skilful Indian eounari, 
but said that tlm Government’s case rested with General Dyer's 
answers to . .quesfibn by the Chairman of the Committee, .Lprd 
Hunter, and on statements in his own declarations, partienlaxl;^ on 
publish^ statement he drew up a few weeks ago. The‘"'^o 
aspects which chiefly struck his Lordship were the crawlii^ order 
and the happenings at Jallianwallah Bagh when the case eaue bp 
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him as a member of the Cabinet, beoaose he was oonvinoed 
.t^kt.those inoideote had impressed themselves indelibly and produced 
mheh of the troubles to vhiofa Lord Meston had referred. In the 
^ree.of his long eaq[>erienoe in India be had' been more than once 
. imi^ed in^ troubles and crisis of racial aspect. That experience 

burnt ihto his soul, but he had emerged from it all with the 
jc^lh^ble conTiotion that only upon certmn principles could any 
' aomhjistoator of India, civil or military, honourably take his stand. 

Lord Curzon said that he had noted that most of the previous 
speakers bad only lightly touched upon the crawling order. He 
declared that if General Dyer’s explanation of it before the Hunter 
Committee was to be accepted then it was a very vicarious form^ of 
puaiabment because most of the people who submitted to it wore 
ordinary inhabitants of the street by means of which they were able 
to gmn only exit from their houses. Also this punishment was 
inflicted on April 19th for crime perpetrated on April 1 0 th, and 
moreover, people arrested on minor charges in the different parts of 
the town had been subjected to this humiliation. Regarding the 
crawling order, the explanation in General Dyer’s recent statement, 
namely, that his order meant that the street should be regarded as 
the h<jy ground which was as well understood by Indians, was an after* 
thought, if not an absurdity. Lord Curzon described the manner in 
which an Indian pays penance in order to mark the difference from 
crawling action. General Dyer’s action in this connection was 
impossible to excuse despite the extreme and intense provocation. The 
sul^equent explanation was inconsistent with the facts. He then 
proceeded to examine the Jallianwala ilagh affair and refuted at 
length Lord Finlay’s presentation of minor facts and submitted the 
version based on the evidence of General Dyer himself and the 
Deputy Inspector of Police and his Brigade Major. He had only dis- 
covered one reference in the whole of the evidence on which the 
theory that the crowd was armed with lethal weapons appeared to 
rest. He described as a very dangerous doctrine General Dyer’s ex- 
planation of his action that he wished to produce sufficient moral 
effect throughout the Punjab. That meant that any officer w'ould 
be entitled to apply the maximum rather than the minimum degree 
of force in a similar situation, if he only cast bis eyes away from 
^e m’ena in which he was acting and looked over a sufficiently 
wide fluid beyond. If that doctrine was applied to the quelling 
pfuny civil . riot in England and if such action were taken 
and (K^doued, would any British Government stand for forty- 
eight hours in c^cel Lord Curzon then proceeded to develop 
, Ms arguments against the contontion that General Dyer 
sayed the I’unjab by his action, expressing the opinion that 
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General Dyer no more saved India by the massacre at Amritsat 
than you could defeat the Bolsheviks or save Russia by a maasaore 
at Odessa or Warsaw. He profoundly mistrusted the theory that 
General Dyer saved the Punjab by his exertions. He altogether 
denied that he had saved India by his example, and the Govern- 
ment could not possibly accept Lord Finlay’s theory that so long 
as an officer acted honestly in difficult circumstances he could rely 
on his superiors standing by him. To General Dyer sympathy 
could be given without stint but not necessarily support. He, 
however, paid a tribute to General Dyer’s high personal and pro- 
fessional qualities and recognised that the respect felt for him had 
been manifested by the Sikhs. Lord Curzon did not desire to 
minimize the gravity of the situation which had existed and he 
quite understood how the temper of any man might be aroused by 
a series of shocking outrages ; but what he condemned was General 
Dyer’s conception of his duty which was altogether a wrong concep- 
tion. He appealed to the House not to condone General Dyer’s 
error and lower British standards of justice and humanity. 

Lord Milner deplored the debate as likely to harm national 
interest. He declared that the suggestion that injustice had been 
done to General Dyer from political motive was unfair and gratui- 
tous. He was one of the Cabinet Committee which had investigated 
the report of the Hunter Committee and ho had approached the 
subject with bias all in favour of the soldier, of firm and even stern 
repression of s^edition and maintonance of Imperial power ; but he 
was forced regretfully to conclude that in the suppression of disor- 
ders, acts were committed for maintenance of authority which were 
ultimately likely not to strengthen but to undermine it. General 
Dyer’s continued firing, in order to create a moral impressiou in 
the Punjab, was a frightful error of judgment involving fearful con- 
sequences, bub the Government wduld have committed a more 
terrible mistake if, for fear of unpopularity, they had hesitated to 
condemn General P)yur’& action. As regards employment of General 
Dyer, llis Lordship declared that it would bo unjustifiable and im- 
l^ossiblo to employ Gonoratl Dyer when many other British officers of 
equal rank and distinction were awaiting employment. The Govern- 
ment were not inflictir)g any penalty or stigma on General Dyer by 
not employing him, because they could not employ him without 
extreme irdustico to others. The Government took full responsi- 
bility for the repudiation of General Dyer’s action. No lighter terms 
of censure would have adequately met the case. The suggestion that 
any hurt had resulted to General Dyer beyond the inevitable result 
of censure which the Government felt bound to pronounce was quite 
c ontrary to fact. As far as was consistent with their duty in asser** 
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ting ikrinciples they were bound to assist Government, and they 
had dealt with (^neial Dyer considerately and leniently. Far 
graver oonsequences to individuals might have to be faced, if neces- 
sary, in order to assert principles which the Government considered 
vitally important to sound administration and the fair name of the 
Government of India for capacity of maintaining oi^er by strong but 
temperate and not ruthless or cruel methods. 

Lord Canterbury regretted the discussion on the ground that 
it might be construed as a approbation of General Dyer’s policy. 

LordBuckmaster opposed the motion. 

Lord Meston said that the motion was really a vote of censure 
on the Government of India. He denied that there was any avoid- 
able delay in bringing the case of General Dyer to investigation. 
General Dyer’s continuing to fire after the crowd had dispersed was 
unjustifiable. It was untrue that the security of the Punjab 
depended on General Dyer. It was the steadfast front of the 
Government of India in the Punjab and elsewhere and the courage 
of Sir Miohjel O’Dwyer that had kept the Punjab together. No 
other ofiicer had acted in a similar way to General Dyer in suppress- 
ing disorders. They did what was necessary and no more. 

Lord Sumner who strongly supported Lord Finlay and 
declared that General Dyer had been unjustly convicted without 
trial said that nobody supporting the motion desired one standard 
of justice for Kuropeans and another for Indians. They desired 
the law to be administered fairly and equally to all citizens of 
the Empire. They claimed that General Dyer’s action should be 
viewed in the light of two promiuont considerations. Firstly, that 
General Dyer alone saw things as they were when action bad to 
be taken, and secondly, that General Dyer was one of a long file of 
officers who tiow and hereafter would bo called on to meet similar 
situations and upoji whoso tiriniiess and judgment great and fateful 
events must depend. General Dyer was faced with incipient 
planiicd rebellion. General Dyer had apparently been punished 
because ho had the candour to say that he thought in time to 
attack the moral of the rebels and try to suppress them at the 
outset by showing vigour and not faltering to their disloyal 
endeavours. Lord Sumner suggested that the campaign against 
General Dyer was opened not because he evolved in his own mind 
a theory from which the rulers thought it wiser and necessary to 
dissent. He expressed the opinion that some members of the 
Hunter Committee came to the enquiry with information derived 
from evidence laid before it. In view of the vast new responsibilities 
we were assuming, it was increasingly the duty of the military 
authorities to deal with sudden rebellion. They were weakeniiig 
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the hands of these officers if they let it be. understood that 
oonsiderataon would not afterwards be given to their diffieolties and 
dangers. He urged their Lordships to pause long before, hy ypting 
against the motion, they laid down as a safe rule the poli^ that ttie 
less force a military officer used, if he had to use it at all, ^ totter, 
and if he used nibre than the minimum he could keep to, ha did sO 
at his peril. 

Lord SaUabury, another pro-Dyerite, deplored the violence 
of Lord Curson's language. He pointed out that General ^er 
was in a position of greatest difficulty and reasserted the 
authority of the Crown. He expressed the opinion that tiimiks 
were due to such an honourable and gallant gentleman. He 
could not find a trace of General Dyer having acted with 
vengeance. He did not approve of all General Dyer had done 
and said, but the House ought to concentrate their attention on 
the broker issue, namely, whether officers doing their best in 
positions of great difficulty in which if they did not do their duty, 
the most formidable consequences would follow, were to be supported 
by Government or not. If such officers were not supported, ^e 
confidence of those responsible for maintaining law and order would 
be undermined and it would have a most demorhlieing effect on 
them and on the people of India who were entering on a great 
experiment and who ought to understand that there was nothing 
in self-government which authorised disorder. 

Lord Harris expressed the opinion that General Dyer was not 
justified in continuing firing on the crowd. 

Lord Ampthill considered that General Dyer was absolutely 
right and saved India from anarchy. 

Lord Carmicbsel thought that General Dyer was guilty of a 
grave error of j udgment. 

Lord Lamington criticised the delay in taking;,aotion and pointed 
out that the adoption of the resolution did not mean the endorse- 
ment of everything that General Dyer had done. 

On the Motion tnade hy Lord Finlay, the House divided ilbUh the 
result that IW voted for and 86 against it— indirectly a JNote of oor^i- 
dsMce on General Dyer and a vote of eermre on Governmerd. 
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House of Commons — ^Joly 1920 
\ ' ;V _ Mr. Gandhi. . >• 

. -Mr, S. ChBffWM asked the Secretary of State for India irbether 
he l^idc any steps to try idr. Gandhi for his responsibility in regard 
to distnrbai^s in India during the spring o! 1919 ; and, if not, 
vill he state the reason 1 

Mr. Monfoffu : The Governments of India and Bombay did not 
she i|t to pnneaate Mr. Gandhi who, in a public speech at Ahmeda' 
bad'» exprei^d his deep sorrow at the form the agitation had taken, 
and who disclaimed any intention of encouraging violence. 

Mr. Cfwffnne s After the Hunter Committee reported, did the 
Bight Hon. Gentleman then take any steps to sec that steps were 
taken against Mr. Gandhi ? 

Mr. Montayu : I preferred to leave the whole matter to the 
Government of India and the local Government. I recollect what 
the Hunter Committee said on the subject, but, of course, there is 
a great difference between moral and legal responsibility. 

Colonel Wedgwood, Is the Bight Hon. Gentleman not aware 
that any attempt to prosecute Mr. Gandhi would be worse for our 
hold upon India even than the Amritsar affair 1 [Hon. Members : 
“No."] 

Mr. Montagu : Mr. Gandhi inaugurated a Satyagraha move- 
ment and regretted afterwards the consequences that resulted. If 
be now inaugurates a new movement of the same hind, it cannot be 
said that he is in ignorance of the consequences that may follow. 

Mr. Gtegme : Is the House to understand that the Bight Hon. 
Gentleman thinks that if anyone publicly expresses regret afterwards 
for having caused riots and bloodshed, it is quite sufficient ? 

Mr. Montagu : That is not what I said. I leave and I always 
have left any question as to the necessary steps for maintaining 
order in India to the local Governments and the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Owynne : Is the right Hon. Gentleman aware that the local 
Governments prohibited Mr. Gandhi ooniing into their districts, and 
that at the same time the Bight Hon. Gentleman made a speech in 
this House saying that Mr. Gandhi was one of the saviours of India 1 

Mr. Montagu : There can be no doubt — many other people 
have said it-— l^at Mr. Gandhi's services to India, particularly in 
South Africa, were very great indeed, and there can be no doubt 
as to the high character of Mr. Gandhi. Many people who have 
high characters are .politically michievous. The local Govern- 
ments were perfectly right, in my opinion, in prohibiting the 
entry of Mr, Gandhi into their provinces, and I think the 
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utterances of His M^esty’s Government on the subject show that 
they supported them. 

Sir S. Craik : May I ask the Right Hon. Gentleman if it is 
proof of this Mr. Gandhi’s high character and his sincerity that he 
has now joined, as Secretary of the Khilafat Committee, a Commit- 
tee which is pressing points totally against all those that ho has 
hitherto pressed and entirely opposed to his own former principles T 
^ Mr. Mmtagu : I agree with the Right Hon. Gentleman that if 
Mr. Gandhi, after what happened last year, persists in a form of 
agitation such as that which ho is now conducting, it would be aoso- 
lutely impossible to take the same view of hie action as was taken 
last year. 

Sir H, Craik : That is not the question I asked. I asked if it 
were a proof of his consistency and sincerity that he has joined, and 
acts as a Secretary of a Committee which is propagating notions 
entirely opposed to those he held previously ? 

Mr. Montagu \ I am afraid it is very difficult to answer a charge 
of that kind without satisfying myself as to the exact nature of it. 
What I am concerned in is that the Government of India and the 
local Governments in their determination to maintain order, will 
take adequate steps against anybody. 

Mr. MacCallum Scott : Is the Right Hon. Gentleman aware that 
many Members of this House are to-day advocating views contraiy 
to those they advocated years ago ? 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India whether Mr. 
Gandhi is still free to go undisturbed throughout India ; whether he 
is now at the head of the All India Kbilafat Committee ; whether 
four of his colleagues on that Committee were interned during the 
War for hostility to the British Government ; one convicted in the 
Amritsar conspiracy, and one sentenced to transportation for life ; 
whether this Committee has passed a resolution protesting against 
the Turkish Peace terms and recorded its unequivocal refusal to 
accept them ; and what steps he is taking to see that Mr. Gandhi 
and his colleagues do not create further trouble and disorders t 

Mr. Montagu i I have never received any complete list of the 
members of the Central Khila/at Committee, of which Mr, Cbotani 
appears to be the President and with which Mr. Gandhi is closely 
associated ; and the notice given me was too short to ascertain which 
of the individuals who were interned or convicted are members of it. 
Some, certainly, are closely associated with the movement. It passed 
a resolution in the sense described by the bon. Member. The 
Government of India and the local Governments are watching the 
situation closely and taking precautions. For instance, the seditious 
Meetings Act has been applied to Pelhi, and there have been certain 
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l>Eoi|Grc|aiionB elsewhere. I am satiB&ed that they will teka all stepa 
' Bdeeaeaty to maintain order. 

Jfr. Owyme : WiU the right hon. Gentleman say bow it is that 
he hat not informed bimslf of what is going on there ? 

Mn Montagu ; I have taken steps to inform myself of wjbat is 
going on. 1 must leave the provisioos necessary for maintaining order 
to the Government of India and the local Governments, and I do sul^ 
ihit to this House that it would be extremely dangerous for us here 
to try to dictate, suggest, or interfere with measures taken by them. 

^ Mr, ihxgwmx Are we to understand that the right bon. Gentle- 
man does not keep himself fully informed of the particulars, even 
if he does not choose to interfere 7 Are we to be told presently that 
the right hon. Gentleman has had no details of this Committee 
which has been formed, or is he now fully informing himself 7 

Cmmander Viscount Curzon ; May I ask whether Mr. Gandhi is 
not now endeavouring to organise a boycott of the Prince of Wales' 
visit to India 7 

Mr, Montagu : 1 think Mr. Gandhi's efforts thoroughly mischie* 
voua, but I would prefer to leave their proper treatment to those in 
whom his Majesty's Government and, I hope, this House have 
complete confidence, namely, those who have charge of the tnain- 
teuance of law and order in India. 

Mr, Bottomley : Is the right hon. Gentleman still proud to des- 
cribe himself as one of Mr. Gandhi’s intimate friends 7 

Sir R. Craik : Is it not the case that in the communication of 
the Government of India a severe censure was passed upon Mr, 
Gandhi, and that, in the right hon. Gentleman’s own letter to the 
Government of India, no such phrase of condemnation occurs 7 

Mr, Montagu : I endorsed in my letter to the Government of 
India the general findings of the Government of India, and therefore 
I endorsed that passage to which I have referred, and I am prepared 
to support any steps the Government of India think necessary in the 
very difficult situation which now arises, but 1 will not dictate to 
the Government of India any steps. I prefer to leave it to them. 

Mr. G. Palmer* asked the Secretary of State for India what is 
"the present attitude of the Government of India towards Mr. 
Gandhi ; and whether that gentleman is now permitted full liberty 
of action in the presentation of his views on India 7 
Mr. Montagu : I am not aware of any restrictions. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— U, July 1920 

General Dyer 

Mr. 0. Palmer asked the Secretary of State for India at wbgt 
ibhe Commander in-Cbief in India revised bis decision concern* 
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ing the action of General Dyer in dealing with the revolutionaries 
in Amritsar ; and whether that revised decision of the Commander^ 
in-Ohief was in any way influenced by His Majesty’s Government 1 

Mr. Montagu : The decision of the Commander-in-Chief in 
India to remove Brigadier-General Dyer from his command was made 
when the Report of the Hunter Committee had been seen by him. 
It was communicated to General Dyer on 22nd March last. 1 am 
not aware that this was a revised decision. The answer to the last 
part of the question is, of course, in the negative. 

Mr. Palmer : Is the right hon. Gentleman not aware that the 
Commander-iri-Chiof approved the action of General Dyer, and 
therefore this must have been a revised decision ? 

Mr, Montagu : I am not aware of that and I do not think 
it. is Ro. 

Mr. Owyniie : Is the right hon. Gentleman yet aware that at 
the Legislative Assembly at Simla, General Dyer's conduct was 
approved by all the official representatives of the Government ? 

Mr. Montagu ; I am not aware of that, and I have carefully 
read the Debate over again, and 1 do not draw the deduction which 
the hon. Gentleman does. I would refer him specially to the utter- 
ances of Sir William Vincent, 

Colonel Yate : Did the right hon. Gentleman read the speech 
of the Adjutant-General before the Legislative Council which entirely 
approved of General Dyer's action 1 

Mr. Montagu : I did not read it in that way but I will also 
refer the hon. and gallant Gentleman to the remarks of Sir William 
Vincent on the attitude of the Adjutant-General. I say again, I 
am satisfied that the Commander iii-Cbief in India did not reach any 
conclusion on General Dyer's attitude and acts until the report of 
the Hunter Committee had been received. ^ 

Colonel Yate : Was not the ^Adjutant-General speaking on 
behalf of the Commander-in-Chiol when be spoke before the 
Committee ? 

Mr. Montagu : The spokesman on behalf of the Government 
in that Debate was Sir William Vincent. He explained the views 
of the Government on General Hudson's speech.* I will send my hon. 
Friend a marked copy, which, I think, will completely dispose 
of the case. 

Mr. C. Palmar asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
all the documentary evidence on which he came to a decision con- 
cerning the action of General Dyer has been presented to Parlia- 
ment ; and if not, whether he can see his way to making a copiplete 
disclosure of the evidence submitted to him as Secretary of State 
for India? 
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Mr, Montagu : If the hon. Member is referring to the evidence 
heard to camera^ I am not prepared to publish it. All the other 
evidence has been published. 

Mr. Palmer ; Were there communications between the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government of India which have not been 
published relating to the Dyer case 1 

Mr. Montagu : There have been heaps of communications bet- 
ween the Government of India and myself. 

Mr. Palmer ; I said relating to the Dyer case. 

Mr. Montagu : Including the Dyer case. If the hon. Member 
infers from that, that anything I wrote to the Government of India 
altered or was intended to alter, was concerned with their judgment 
on General Dyer, be is under an erroneous impression. 

Mr. Palmer : I am asking whether the Bight Hon. Gentleman 
will publish these documents so that we can judge for ourselves, 
as we cannot trust him in this matter. 

Mr. Montagu : Surely the Hon. Gentleman is aware that in 
the discharge of my duty as Secretary of State, innumerable com- 
munications on all sorts of subjects pass between me and the Govern- 
ment of India. If the Hon. Gentleman suggests that these should 
be made public, I am afraid I cannot agree with him. I must ask 
the House to accept my assurance on the subject that 1 exerted 
no sort of influence, and made no suggestion which could possibly 
lead to the insinuation that the Government of India formed their 
views on any suggestion of mine. 

Mr. Gwynne : Are we to understand that the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man still wishes to inform this House that he knew of none of the 
details at the end of December '? 

Colonel Yato asked the Secretary of State for War whether the 
Army Coujjicil as a body mot to consider the question of General Dyer ; 
and, if so, was the Chief of the Imperial General Staif present '( 

Mr. Churchill : The aiiswer to tJie flrst part of tl:e question 
is in the affirmative. The Chief of the Imperial (teneral Stau was 
not present at the meeting, being in attcndaneo on the Prime 
Minister at the Spa Conference. 

Colonel Yate : Are we to understand that the decision in 
General DyePs case was given by a majority of the civilia»is, and not 
by a majority of military men ? 

Mr. Churchill : The decision was unanimous. In any case, 
the military element outnumbered the civilian. 

Colonel Yate : Are there not five civilians on the Army 
Council as against, at the most, four military men 7 

Mr. Churchill ; There were four military otficers ai^d myself 
and two Parliamentary Secretaries, The Secretary was not a 
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member of the ‘ktmff Couneil at that timer I carefuUy 
the addition <rf the Secretary and of the Fioanoial Member 
matter had been decided in order to goerd myeelf ^ain^ thi VStf 
kind of suggestion the hon. and gallant Gentleman makes. 

Colonel Ashley : Was there not a sharp division of o^hioin, 
and then subsequently in order to make a betteir case, did 'tbey 
not come to an unanimous decision 1 

Mr. Churchill ; That is quite unlrue. There vas a ditfemhce 
of opinion on the question whether General Dyer should be i*etired 
and definite disciplinary action taken against him. The conclnsibn 
to which we came — that which I read to the House— was incepted 
and agreed to unanimously and spontaneously by all present. 

Dr. Murray : Were there any reporters present ? 

Indian Administration (Debate) 

Mr. Howard Qritten asked the Prime Minister whether, in 
view of the fact that the only day assigned to the Indian Eatimatea 
was entirely devoted to the discussion of the Amritsar episode, 
he will aiTange for another day to be given, as soon as possible, for 
the purpose of discussing Indian administration in general and {the 
policy of the Secretary of State for India in particular ? 

Mr. Sonar Law : I would refer the Hon. Member to the reply 
which I gave yesterday to a question by my Eight Hon. Friend, 
the Member for the Scottish Universities. 

Mr. Oritten ; Does the Eight Hon. Gentleman really say that 
this House will be afforded no proper opportunity for criticising 
the administration of one of the most extensive portions of the 
British Empire — a course absolutely without precedent 1 

Mr. Bonar Law : 1 did not mean to convey more than was 
expressed in my answer. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 15, July 1920 ' 

Amritsar DistiUrbances. 

Lieut. Colonel Croft asked the Prime Minister whether, having 
regard to the fact that the Secretary of State for India was not in- 
formed of the details of the occuirences in April 1919, until Decem- 
ber of last year, he proposes to take any steps to censure the Govern- 
ment of India for this failure to keep the Imperial Government infor- 
med of the events referred to ; and whether, he will cause all written 
messages and telegrams on tbe subject to be published % 

Mr. Bonar Law : The reasons why full details of oooumnoes 
connected; lyith the suppression of the disturbances were not elicited, 
until tbe (^mmittee appointed to investigate them cowwejmd, Mb 
inquiry, have been repeatedly explained by question and anst^ct in 
this House, question of censure arises. The position is clearly 
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iUt0l. i& paraghiph 20 of tbo Oovernmeiit of ladu'ri doapatoh on tho 
l^QiBtor J^port, tmd their opnelusione on ihis pdfiti atoon^t otiiem, 
of^^iiijeoptied by His Majesty’s Ooverntnent. Answer to ths lait 
part of the qnestion is in the negative. 

Lieaib'Colonel Croft : Is it not the fact that the Secretary of 
State rras not fully informed, and if this is so, is it not imperative 
that the Indian Government should keep the Secretary of State in- 
formed on all details of these serious matters in India 1 

S&. Honar Law ; That is a matter which has been discussed, 
not oiily in question and answer, but in debate, and I have nothing 
to odd to what has been said. 

HOUSE OF C0MM0N8~16, Juiy im 

Act of Indemnity (India). 

Brigadier-General Surtees asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether an Act of Indemnity was passed by the (2k>vernment of India 
in September last which absolved those responsible for any acts com- 
mitted in good faith under Martial Law but which might be ulfra 
mes bom the ordinary code t 

Mr. Montagu : An Act was passed by the Indian Legislature in 
September last which, infer alia, protected officers of Government or 
any person acting under their orders from legal proceedings unless 
instituted by or on behalf of Government in respect of acts done for 
the puipose of maintaining or restoring order between the 30th March 
and the 26th August, 1919, if such acts were done in good faith 
and in a reasonable belief that they were necessary for that 
purpose. I shall be happy to send the hon. and gallant Member a 
copy of the Act. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— Zl, July mo 
Fiji. - 

Mr. Bennett asked the Under-Seoretary of State for the Colonies 
if he can confirm the information lately received from Fiji that a 
number of Indians arrested in connection with the strikes in that 
Colony are still untired ; whether an inquiry has been held in refer- 
ence to the strikes j if so, whether be will communicate the result 
of the inquiry to the House ; whether, as stated, in a recent repres- 
entation to the Government of India ^ the Imperial Indian Citizen- 
ship Association of Bombay, a number of Indians in Fiji are await- 
ing return to their native country, but are deterred from returning 
by the absence of shipping accommodation : and whether steps have 
been to provide such accommodation without undue delay 1 

lilent.-Colonel Amery *. I am expecting a iurther report Ota the 
subject' from. the Governor, but it has not yet reached the Colonial 
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Office. The final report of the Commission on the Cost of Living 
and Bates of Wages is on its way, and when received, the question 
of its publication will be considered. 

Non-co-operation 

Sir. W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he has any information as to the threats of Non^Co-operation 
made to the Viceroy by Mr. Gandhi and his friends leading the 
Khalifate agitation ; and what steps the Indian Government is 
taking in regard to this disloyal action ? 

Mr. Montagu: The reply to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative ; notices of Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy have 
appeared in the public Press. Non-Co-operation was announced to 
start from the Ist August. There is reason to hope that good sense 
will prevail and the movement will be a failure. I would ask the 
House to leave it to the authorities in India to take such steps as 
they may think necessary. The prolongation of the application of the 
Seditious Meetings Act to Delhi for another three months has just 
been sanctioned. The Government of India are watching the 
situation very dosely. 

Afghanistan 

Commander Viscount Curzon asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether the State of afiairs on the Afghan border is now 
satisfactory ; whether any Bolshevik organisations are now preparing 
an attack on the North-Western Frontier ; whether there is any 
reason to suspect that the Afghan Government is not carrying out 
the terms of the armistice or peace treaty ; whether an exodus of 
Mahommadans is now taking place from India to Afghanistan ; and 
to what is this duo ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 think thq situation on the Afghan border may 
be regarded as satisfactory. Indian is notoriously the object of 
Bolshevik propaganda, but I know of no ' iSon to anticipate an 
armed Bolshevik attack on the North West Frontier of India. The 
answer to the third part of the question now is, I have no reason to 
suspect the intentions of the Afghan Government. With regard to 
the fourth part of the question, my information is that between 600 
and 600 persons have recently emigrated from India to Afghanittan, 
and 750 more are said to be on their way. The emigration may be 
ascribed to the Khilafat agitation. I am asking the Government of 
India for further information. 

Lieut-Colonel Yate : May I ask if the right hon. Gentleman 
will accelerate the movement of members of the Khilafat agitation 
across the frontier into Afghanistan 7 
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Mr. Montagu : That certainly might have a desirable result, but 
i Would prefer to leave that to the Government of India. 

Mr. Palmer ; Can the right hon. Gentleman say whether the 
emi^nts have been well received in Afghanistan? 

Mr. Montagu : I understand that some members of this emi- 
inratirig party, having been convinced of the advantages of the 
British connection, have returned from Afghanistan. 

H. R. H. The Prince of Wales (Visit). 

Viscount Curzon asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he has any information to the effect that Mr. Gandhi is now endea- 
vouring fo organise a boycott of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wale's visit to India 1 

Mr. Montagu : I understand that Mr. Gandhi has proposed a 
boycott of His Royal Highness’s visit. I understand, that as the 
House would expect, this disloyal project has found little favour, and 

1 am confident that His Royal Highness will receive a welcome in 
India which will equal if not excel in enthusiasm the reception he 
has received in other parts of the Empire. 

Mr, Gwyniie : Will the right hon. Gentleman make it publicly 
known whether'he still regards Mr. Gandhi as his friend ? 

Mr. Montagu : Nobody who suggests disloyalty or discourtesy 
to the Crown can be a friend of any Member of this House, let alone 
a Minister. 

Mr. G Wynne : W^ill the right hon. Gentleman say whether or not 
Mr. Gandhi had expressed disloyalty last May when the right hon. 
Gentleman said he was his friend ? 

Mr. Montagu : At the time 1 said he was a friend of mine, I 
hoped, but found reluctantly that it was not so, that Mr. Gandhi’s 
regret that his action had led to disturbances would have had per- 
manent results.. 

Captain Loseby : Is the right hon. Gentlemen aware that Mr. 
Gandhi is the same person who strived up sedition in South Africa 
until be was expelled from there ? 

New Councils (convicted persons) 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
persons convicted of waging war and other crimes during last year’s 
rebellion, and since pardoned by the Executive, are eligible for elec- 
tion to the niw Councils ; and whether the presence of such persons 
on these Councils, the basis of which is co-operation with Govern- 
ment, is likely to produce good results ? 

Mr. Montagu : The hon. Member is no doubt referring to the clause 

2 of Rule 5 of the rules for elections to the new Councils. That rule 
accepts only persons who have received a pardpn, and does not apply 
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to tboBO wk)^ sesteooes have boro remitted by the Indian eM^ye 
in porsuanee of -Hie Majesty’s direetione for the ezereiBe of olemeo^i ; 

Mr. Oirynne : 4ire ve to underi^iid that as many ae per- 
sons out of 1,77« hate been pardoned or let out and wiH tlM 
hon. Qentleman say how many of these will b^ eligible for bastion 1 

Mr. Montagu : Individuals who have been let out Imve not betta 
purdoned under the amnesty, and they will not be eligible nntB five 
years after the expiration of their sontenoe. 

Mr. Gwynne : How many have been pardoned ? ';Q '- 

Mr. Montagu ; 1 do not think any of them have been pami^ 
but 1 will ascertain. • 

Political agitators (Removal of Restricdons) 

' u' ' ' ' 1 V ’ 

Mr. Owyiine asked the Secretary of State for Indiap (l) wWlker 
in order to secure a tranquil atmosphere during his visit to Indiay .l^ 
suggested to the Viceroy that the restrictions placed upon^ 
Besant and her co-workers, ordered by the Government of Mi^drsisi 
should be cancelled ; whether as a result of that sugg0stion» the 
Governmez^t of India did recommend the Madras Govemnmnt to 
remove the restrictions forthwith ; and whether this it exerting 
influence over local Governments ? 

(2) In view of the fact that immediately after his appointment 
in 1917 he telegraphed to the Viceroy to suggest to the Government 
of India the desirability of removing the restrictions imposed upon 
persons who, solely on account of their violent or improper methods 
of political agitation, had been dealt with under the Defence of 
India Act, he will explain hia statement that be leaves, and always 
has left, any question as to the necessary steps for maintaining 
order in India to the local Governments and Government of India T 

Mr. Montagu : 1 hope the Hon. Member will not wish to 
discuss again these events of thrqe year ago. They were fully 
discussed in the House on IGth October, 1917. In sofer i^ ^iey 
have any bearing on the answers I gave last week, I do not regard 
any action I took then as being inconsistent with the generSfl p^my 
I have always pursued of leaving to the authorities in indlia 
decisions which have to be taken for the maintenance of order. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman kindly anfuver 
my question, which is quite clear, that is, whether it is true 'that 
be suggested to the Viceroy that restrictions placed Ito Mrs^ Besant 
should be removed, and whether be does not think that st^ges^n 
is exercising influence on the local government which he stated 
last W6«k he had never done ? 

SirJi'l). Bees: Betoe the hon. Gentleman answers 
that mj j eek whether it is not the cfuie that at present 
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Mrs* Bosant is assisting the moderate olcmonts in India against 
the seditious, and whether, therefore, it is not exceedingly un- 
desirable to raise this question again ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 think I have answered the bon. Member. 

Mr. Gwynne : I asked the right hon. Gentleman a definite 
question, not about Mrs. Besant, but about the right hon. Gentle- 
man^s own statement made last week that he never had influenced 
any local Government in any way ; namely, whether he now thinks 
this is correct, bearing in mind that the evidence shows that he 
did send a telegram to the Viceroy % 

Mr. Montagu : What 1 asked the Viceroy to do on that 
occasion was to consider whether the time had not come for the 
liberation of certain individuals who were interned. The result of 
deportation or internment without trial is always a question of 
consideration, whether that deportation or internment ought at a 
particular moment to end. There is no cancellation of the local 
Government’s order. There was a consideration as to whether 
those orders ought not to be changed, but in my opinion that has 
nothing to do with the measures taken for the maintenance and 
preservation of order. 

Mr. Pemberton Billing : Is there any distinction botvvoon 
the wish of the Minister for India and the order of the Minister 
for India 1 

Mr. Montagu : The hon. Member knows well that occasionally 
suggestions are made to the Government of India for their considera- 
tion and on other occasions orders are issued. 

Mr. Gwynne ; Having considered the matter, is the right 
hon. Gentleman still justified in saying that ho has never in any 
way exercised influence over the local Government. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— August 79W ' 

Punjab Disturbances 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India if he will 
state what was the total number of persons convicted of waging war 
and other crimes during last year’s rebellion ; how many were par- 
doned ; and in how many cases wore the sentences remitted or 
reduced ? 

Mr. Montagu : 1 will circulate the telegram received from the 

Government of India in answer to my inquiries based on this ques- 
tion and a similar one by the hon. Member for the Wrekin. 

The folhmng is the Telegram referred to: 

Copy of Telegram from Viceroy, Home Department, Dated 2nd August. 

Your telegram of 22Dd July regarding statement for House of 
Commons. Following figures have been reported to us by Local 

76 
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Government m the oorreet figores for eonviotiona tox wa^ng war or 
murder in eonnecticm with the disorders in Punjab : 

Sentence bp Court : ‘ . 

Death sentences, 108. 

Transportation for life, 26. 

Seniences at Determined by Government : 

Death sentences, 20. 

Transportation for life, 26. 

Common imprisonment for a term of two years or more> 271. 
Imprisonment for less than two years, 40. 

Eeleased, 8. 

Beleased under proclamation, 254. 

Eeleased on recommendation of reviewing judges, 3. 

Itemaining in gaol, 78. 

20 <leath sentences were executed. 

The liguro? asked for in your telegram of 28th July are 
as follows ; 

Punjab ; 

Total . number convicted (including two persons convicted 
twice), 1781. 

Number of persons convicted for waging war, 364. 

For other offences, 1,418. 

Number released, including 111 released conditionally, 980. 

714 have served their sentences. 

Number of persons still in gaol, 86. 

This includes one person convicted in two cases who for the 
purpose of total number convicted has-been counted as two. 

Bombay : 

Total number of persons convicted, 123, 

36 persons sentenced for waging war. 

87 for other crimes. 

Sentences of 18 reduced. 

None pardoned. 

Delhi : 

Total number of persons convicted, 21. 

None sentenced for waging war. 

None pardoned, but nine released, and sentences reduced in 
two cases. 

Mr. Gwynne : Can the right hon. Gentleman tdl tis how many 
people out of the 1,*700 affected have been pardoned 1 

Mr. Montagu ; The hon. Member asks me for a series of figures, 
The two questions together required a very careful telegram to India. 
He will find the full information ciroulated. It is impossible for me to 
read the long series of figures, and for that reason I will circulate it. 
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If he meata aaxg farther ioformation on reading it I shall be oqly 
too glad to tekgraph to India again. 

hfr. Gwynno : Will the right bon. Gentleman say whether or 
not hie is aware that many of these people who were pardoned lure 
now joining Mr. Gandhi in starting a fresh seditioaB movement at 
the present time! 

Mr. Montagu: The hon. member will see that none were 
pardoned when he sees the figores. Many were released — a very 
large nombw were released — under the terms oi Gis Majesty's 
aipnesty. 

Mr. Gwynne : Are we to understand they were released on 
such terms that they are able to come out and straightway start a 
fresh movement 1 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India if he will 
state what were the difficulties which prevented the setting up of a 
committee daring the months of May, June, and July to inquire into 
the disturbances in the Paujab 1 

Mr. Montagu : During the months of May, Juno and July 
Martial Law was still in force. 

M^ Gwynne : Will the right hon. Gentleman answer my question! 
What prevented the setting up of the Committee ? 

Mt. Montagu ; During the coarse of questions and answers and 
debate in both Houses an ezplanatiou of the delay was given by 
various members of His Migesty’s Government. The hon. Member 
asked another question in order to supplement the information 
which has already been given. I pointed out one of the most obvious 
reason — that the inquiry was promised when the fire was put oUt, 
to use my own words. I informed him before that the fire could not 
be considered to be put out whilst Martial Law was still in existence. 

Mr. Gwynne : Does the right hon. Gentlemen remember 
that the reason he gave before was that this Enquiry could 
not be set up because of climatic conditions, and that when I 
pointed out to him that the High Court was sitting and that 
therefore climatic conditions could not affect it, he gave some 
other reason. 

Mr. Montagu : If I may summarise the various answers, there 
was. the fact that order bad not been restored ; therefore. Martial 
LtSw was continued, and therefore it was impossible, in our judg- 
ment, to hold tiic Enquiry. There was also the war with Afghani- 
stan, thwe were also the climatic conditions, and the necessity for 
choosing and electing the Committee. All these considerations to- 
gether accounted, in our judgment, for the delay. 

Mr.. Gwynne : That did not prevent— 

Mr, Speaker : This is becoming a debate. 
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Puniab Disturbances (Indemnities and Grants) 

Mr. Allen Parkinson asked the Secretary of State for India 
in bow many cases indemnities have been imposed on towns or 
villages concerned in the Punjab disturbances last year, the amount 
oi such indemnity in each case, and the manner in which such 
indemnity has been levied ? 

Mr. Montagu : Indemnities were imposed in 12 or 14 cases. 
The principal amounts were imposed as follows : Amritsar city, 
Rs. 9 lakhs ; Gujranwala town, Bs. two and half lakhs ; Kasur 
town, Rs. one and one-fourth lakhs ; Wazirabad Rs. 66,000 ; 
Shoikhupura sub-division, Rs. 27,000 ; the remainder, Rs. 3,000 
and under. In the case of Amritsar, special measures are being 
taken to effect recovery -through advances to the Municipality by 
the JiOcal Oovornment. In the other cases recovery is being made 
under section 15A of the police Act. 

Mr. Allen Parkinson asked the Secretary of State for India 
the total amount of compensation awarded by the Government to 
the Kuropeans wounded and the relatives of the Euroiieans killed 
during the Amritsar disturbances in April 1919, and the highest 
and lowest amounts awarded in each case ; and the total amount 
of the grants made to the sufferers and the relatives of the killed 
during the shooting on the crowd at the Jallianwala Bagh on 18th 
April 1919, and the highest and lowest amounts awarded in 
each case ? 

Mr. Montagu : The information has been telegraphed for, and 
I will ijjform the Hon. Mombor when it is received, 

Madras Legislative Council (Presidency) 

Mr. Rarasdeii asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he is aware that the appointment of Sir Eajagopala Chari as 
President of the Madras Ijogislativc Council is being criticised 
very strongly on tlio ground that he has no Parliamentary experi- 
ence ; and whether, in the interests of the smooth working of the 
reforms, he can select some a]>poinloe with the desi^'ed qualification ? 

Mr Montagu : I Imvc received a telegram from a non-Brah- 
inana Conference in India criticising this appoinment (of which I 
have had no oDioial inUmf),tion) on the grounds stated. With refer- 
ence U) the last part of the question, I would refer the Hon. 
Member to paragraph 6 of the Joint Select Committee’s SoclSnd 
Report on the draft rules. 

HOUSE &F COMMONS— 10 NovemUr 1920 

Dyer Fund 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India for what 
reasons instructions were isisucd by the Government of India for- 
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bidding civil and military ofiScers and officials in India to subscribe 
to the Dyer fund ; under what law was this Order issued ; and 
was it issued with his approval ) 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : The Govern- 
ment pf India reported to me in July that they had issued instruc- 
tions to the effect stated under Buie 22 of the Government Servants' 
Conduct Buies, of which I will publish a copy in the Official Beport. 
The instructions were not referred to me before issue. Buie No. 
3 appears to be also relevant, and I am circulating it with the 
other. 

Sedition Sentences (Remission) 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Fir Mahbub Shah was recently convicted and sentenced to two 
years' imprisonment in Sind for advocating the expulsion of the 
British by force ; whether the sentence was remitted and whether 
this was part of a general policy of clemency approved by the 
Secretary of State ; whether Safar Ali Khan was convicted in the 
Punjab last month for seditious writing and sentenced to five years 
transportation ; and whether the same clemency will be shown 
in his case i 

Mr. Montagu : Fir Mahbub Shah was convicted and sentenced 
as stated for sedition, in respect of* a violent speech advocating 
Jehad. His sentence was remitted on his signing a declaration of 
his repentance with a promise to make no more speeches of the 
kind and to remain obedient and loyal to the Government. The 
answer to the third part is, the remission of his sentence was not 
initiated from here ; to the fourth part, yes ; to the last part, I 
have received no intimation that it is intended to release Zafar 
Ali Khan. 

Sir H. Craik : May 1 ask whether in regard to the release 
in question, the administration of Sind was not overruled by the 
(Jovernment of Bombay 1 

Mr. Montagu : 1 do not propose to concern myself with those 

allegations. The responsibility is that of the Governor of Bombay, 
and I propose to approve and accept responsibility for the action 
taken by him. 

Sir H. Craik : Is it not the case that the Administrator 
of ^lirid has since been removed from office ? 

Mr. Montagu : Perhaps the Eight Hon, Gentleman will 
•put down ia question. I do not propose to intervene between 
the Governor of Bombay and the officers. 

Colonel Burn : Is there any guarantteo that Pir Mahbub 
>Shah will abide by his promise 1 

Major Glyn ; Is it not the fact that the whole of those 
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oircumstanoeii wore gone into very oaiefully by Sir Cte^rge (Joyd, 
and that aa a result of hie action there has been no iuriAer out- 
break of sedition ? , „ ■ 

Mr. Montagu : 1 am given to understand that tbe poidtion 
in Sind has improved materially. I would ask the house to realise 
how difficult it is to answer questions of this kind. If 1 xef^ 
to answer them, suspicious-minded people think that the aotion 
has been promoted from India. If I answer them there might 
be an impression that I am throwing over those who acted 
on their own responsibility. In this case I have answered thet -the 
aotion was not initiated by the India Office and I accept hill res- 
ponsibility for, and if necessary give my approval to, the addon that 
has been taken. 

Colonel Yate : Does not the right hon. Gentleman realise the 
truth of what was said in the Times yesterday, that it is to i^orance 
and fanaticism that the appeals of Gandhi are being made, and how 
dangerous it is in a country like India to allow those appeals to go 
unchecked i 

Mr. Montagu : I think that ignorance and fanaticism are very 
dangerous things whether in India or on the benches in this House. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hioks as^ed the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Government of India has yet done anything, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Joint Committee on Indian Beforms, 
to give members of the Indian Civil Service an option of retirement 
on proportionate pensions ; and whether he is aware that .there is an 
increasing number of Civil Servants who wish to take advantage of 
this recommendation 1 

Mr. Montagu : The Government of India will shortly receive a 
despatch from me in answer to one in which they forwarded Memo- 
rials. The answer to the second part of the question is in tbe 
negative. . 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State fmr India 
whether he is aware that there is grave discontent amongst the 
senior ranks of the Indian Civil Service in regard to pensionB i and 
whether he will publish the accounts of the pensidns' fund at the 
date of its termination t 

Mr. Montagu ; Memorials on the subject -have been addressed 
to the Government of India, and I ^.-xpect to receive very " ^Hhdy 
their considered views regarding them. As to the latter part of the 
question, I am not sure if the hon. Member realises that no fund 
has existed since 1374, when the assets and liabilities the :old 
OivU.Annuity Funds were transferred to the S^eoretary of State, who 
Undertook that subscribers to those ^ fupds should be entifted- on 
retirement to annuities at certain rates imlyeet to certain (mnditions, 
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Mailm' (}}yn asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
be has toasidered the adyisability of issiting the necessary order to 
enscM tiiat all members of the Indian Civil Service shall be compell- 
ed take leave home at least once in every six years ; whether 
he wlQ oaunainquiries to be made as to how many Indian Civil 
Servants otbtfnue at dnty without having had leave for the last 
10 yeaie ; and whift are the causes of this state of affairs I 
. . Mr^ Montagu: I do not think that the issue of any 
compulsm^ orders to the effect suggested would be altogether 
praetioahle^ pr likely to commend itself to members of the Indian 
Civil Service. During the war a number of officers of that and other 
CiviljServices were absent from India on military service and of 
those who remained many could not be granted leave. It is now 
being granted mere freely, a special concession in respect of privi- 
lege leave has been sanctioned in the case of those detained in 
India during the War, and the leave rules in general have recently 
been made more liberal and flexible. I would not propose to 
circularise the several Governments to obtain the information 
asked for, but will send to the Government of India copy of the 
question and this reply. 

Army Reorganisation. 

Major Glyn asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
the Army in India Committee has already caused to be put into 
operation an immense new scheme without public discussion, 
without counting the cost, without any reference to Parliament, 
or even without the publication of the views of the Government 
of India 1 

Mr» Montagu : The scheme referred to appears to be that 
for four commands instead of two in India and for the redistribu- 
tion of subordinate commands in districts. The facts are that the 
complete scheme was placed before the Army in India Committee 
by the Government of India while the Committee was at Delhi, 
with a request that they would express an opinion upon it. The 
scheme has since been approved by the Government of India and 
by myself in Council after consultation with Lord Bawlinson and 
will shortly come into foroo. 1 understand that as a whole it 
does not involve extra expenditure. 

Major Glyn ; Will the Right Hon. Gentleman consider 
whether it is not advisable to put Part 5 of the Committee’s 
Report into Cperation as soon as possible i 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks ; Will the Right Hon. Gentleman 
give an undertaking that the debatable parts of this Report, other 
than those already carried out, will not bo carried out until the 
Report has been disbussed in this House 1 
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Mr, Montagu : The Report of the Army in India Committee 
is now under consideration by Committee of the Council of India. 
After that Committee of the Council has concluded such a considera- 
tion, the Report will come before the Cabinet. After that 1 am 
sanguine enough to hope that the objects pursued by the Esher 
Committee, the improvement of the conditions of service in, and 
the organisation of the India Army will be no longei debatable. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : My right Hon. Friend knows what I 
mean by '^debatable.” The debatable point 1 mean is in relatiofi 
to the General Staff. Will ho give an undertaking that that shall 
not be carried out until it is debated ? It is a vital alteration of 
the relations of the Indian Army. 

Mr. Montagu : That question should be addressed to the 
Leader of the House. I will undertake that the deliberations of 
His Majesty’s Government arising out of these reports will be 
published before any action is officially taken, and in suiTicient 
time for this House to make an appeal to the Leader of the House 
for an opportunity to discuss the matter. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : Thank you. 

Colonel Yate : Is not Part 5 of this Report within the com- 
petence of the Government of India ? Cannot that be carried 
out at once without waiting for Parliamentary sanction ? 

Mr. Montagu : As far as my recollection goes, Part 5 involves 
considerable expenditure of money and the various projects involved 
must be considered in the order of their importance as funds are 
available. I can answer my Hon. and Gallant Friend that I am 
determined to carry out as quickly as possible any recommenda- 
tions that will improve the conditions of service in the Indian Army. 

Major Glyn asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been directed to the statement in the Report 
of the Army in India Committee to the effect that the centre of 
gravity of probable military operations has now shifted from the 
West to the East, and that in future we must contemplate the 
possibilities of our Armies operating in the Middle East, baaed 
partially on India and partially on Home ; and whether the Govern- 
mont concur in that opinion ? 

Mr. Montagu : The statement referred to was not (as has 
been erroneously stated) the opinion of the Committee, but that 
of a minority of its members, and it has no direct bearing on the 
recommendation of the Committee as a whole. The Report is now 
under consideration by a Committee of the Council of India. 

Extra Tenitoriai Army Service, 

Lieut.-Colonel A. Murray asked the Secretary of State for 
India tinder what conditions the Indian military forces of His 
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am liable to nerve outside the terrilwial limits of India 
dUfsoa periods of war and peaee, respectively ; and whetiier in 
eitBer or* both eases the sanction of Parliament to such servioe is 
^;^6essary f 

Mr. Montagu: The Indian Military Foi^es Of his Mi^sty 

eii]|sted for general servioe, and are liable to serve beyond 
^Indian or srar. The sanction of Parliatneikt 
IS not required for such forces serving outside the territorial 
ftkoits ol India* But, except for preventing or repelling actual 
In^aeion of^ His Majesty’s Indian possessions, or, under o^tbOr 
stidden and urgent necessity, the revenues of India may not, wifth* 

. out Jl^e . oonsent of both Houses of Parliament, be applied to 
deft'^tdg the expenses of any military operations carried on bo>^ud 
the esiternal frontiers of those possessions by His ' Majesty’s forces 
charged upon those revenues. 

HOUSJS OF COMMONS— 16 Nmmnber, 1^0 

Viceroyalty 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Prime Minister when an announce- 
ment may be expected regarding the successor to Lord Chelmsford 
as Viceroy and Governor^Goneral of India ? 

Mr* Bonar Law : 1 hope to be in a position to announce this 
appointment shortly ? 

Geptain Terrell : How many Cabinet Ministers have been 
offered the post ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : It is not usual to put such a question as 
that, and when put it is never answered. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— J7, Novmher 1920 
Inquiry Bureau [London] 

M^or Glyii asked the Secretary of State for India whether he 
will consider the advisability of at once establishing at the India 
Ofhoe an inquiry bureau where Indians arriving in this country for 
various educational and tocbnioal courses can readily be supplied 
with the necessary information and help to assist them as to the 
best steps they should take to attain their objects ; and whether the 
lack of this official help leads many Indians to consult undesirable 
mithorities, who often give bad advice, consequently causing consi- 
derable misgiving and discontent 1 

The Beceetary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : A brueau of 
iidormatioii lor Indian students, auob as the bon* and gallant Mem- 
ber suggests, had been established in London for the last 11 yean^, 
it Ji m dose toaoh with the universities and technical institutions, 
end dyefy effort been made to make its existence known in India. 
T6 
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Bat, of coarisie, no Indian student is under any obligation to seek its 
advice. The bureau, which is at 21, Cromwell B^, has recently 
been transferred to the control of the High Comiuissioner for Ii»lia. 

Major Glyn ; The point of my question is whether a branch of 
this office should not be at the India office, in order that those 
Indians, who naturally go to the India Office, may get the necessary 
information. 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think it would be a wise course to 
identify this bureau too closely with India Office. Perhaps my hon. 
and gallant Friend will visit the bureau at 21, Cromwell Road, and 
also discuss the question with the High Commissioner, 

Sir J. D. Rees : Does the right hon. Gentleman know that these 
Indians particularly object to being officially grandmothered ? 

Government Stores [Couchman Committee's Report] 

Mr. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for India if, in view 
of the satisfaction which have been caused fn commercial circles by 
the Report of the Couchman Committee purchase of stares for 

the Government in India, he can give aua^B^urance that this Report 
in its main outlines will be acted upon by ihe Government of India 1 

Mr. Montagu : I regret that I cannot announce any decision on 
the Committee’s opportunity of examining them in the light of the 
Government of India’s views which have not yet reached me, 

Mr. Lajpat Rai 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Lajpat Kai, who was deported from India in 1907 for sedition, and 
to whom a special passport from America to India was granted by 
the Secretary of State for India in October, 1919, is the same Lajpat 
Rai, the author of the book Young India^ which was seized in 
November 1917, under Regulation 51 ; whether criminal proceedings 
can be taken against him now that he has returned to British terri* 
tory ; whether he can now state whether there is any evidence that 
Lajpat Rai was subsidised by German agents in America ; and, if so, 
what action he proposes to take in the matter 1 

Mr, Montagu ; Mr. Lajpat Rai was given an ordinary passport 
back to India last year, The question of taking criminal proceedings 
against him is entirely for the Government of India, with whose 
discretion I shall not interfere. 

Troops in North-West Persia 

Sir J. D. Bees asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Government of India requisitions or retains British forces in 
North West Persia; and, if so, whether Indian funds are devoted 
to any andi if to any, to what extent to defraying the resulting 
charges? 
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Mr. Montagu : The answer to both parts of the question is in 
the negafsTe. 

Army Reorganisation 

Sir J. D* Itoes asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
tihe Esher Report recommends that the Indian army should come 
under the control of the War Office ; whether the present Chief of 
the General Staff in India supported the recommendation that a 
^oivil member of Council for supplies should be appointed ; and whe- 
ther, under the recommendations of the Esher Committeoi the 
Imperial Staff can authorise the expenditure of any money from the 
Indian Exchequer 1 

Mr. Montagu : 1 would leave my hoii. Friend to study the 
recommendations of the Esher Committee and form his own conolu- 
sions. The answer to the second part is in the affirmative, and to 
the third in the negative. 

Sir J. D. Bees : Do not these answers in themselves answer 
most of the adverse criticisms against the Esher Report 1 

Deportation 

Mr. Kenyon asked the Secretary of State for India whether any 
Acts or Regulation are in force in India, or any part thereof, provid- 
ing for deportation ; if so, what are these Acts &nd Regulations ; and 
what is their nature 1 

Mr, Montagu : Bengal Regulation III of 1818 and corresponding: 
Madras and Bombay Regulations give certain powers of restrain^ 
within India without Judical trial for the protection and security o. 
the British Dominions. The Foreigner’s Act of 1864 gives oertair 
powers to deport aliens, and the European Vagrancy Act of 1 87^ 
contains powers of deporting destitute vagrants back to Europe 
Apart from these there is no provision for deportation from I ndn 
except a temporary Regulation under the Defence of Indit 
Act, 1915. 

Indians, British Colonies and Protectorates 

Mr. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for India if be ha: 
received a despatch from the Government of India reviewing tin 
positions of Indians in British Colonies and Protectorates and mak^ 
ing suggestions thereon; and if he will be able at an early date tc 
place before the House the substance of the recommendations 
contained in the decpatchti 

Mr. Montagu: I am in constant communication with the Govern- 
ment of India on these subjects, but have not received from them 
recently any general recommendations, though general considerationr 
of course, arise in the discussion of the position in particula; 
colonies. 
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Mr. Bennett ^aked tbe ^Sec^tery of State for 
Sir Benjamin Robei^on baa reeently visited the Kenya Co|ei^ 
the Uganda Protectorate in order to inquire Jnto the 
Indians in those teititories; whether any Report of the result C|f t^ ; 
inquiries has reached the Government of India ; and if be..ti iyetiu 
possession of the view of that Government thereon f 

Mr, Montagu: Yes, Sir. The questions discussed are reodvitig 
the urgent attention of my noble Priend the Secretary of Stable for , 
the Colonies and myself. 

Sir W. Jonyson-Hicks : Does my right hon. Friend agree that 
self-determination is to be permitted to the Colonies in this matter ? 

Mr, Montagu : I understand that the question refers to the 
Crown Colonies which are under the control of the Colonial Office ; 
if the hon. Gentleman applies the meaning of self-determination to 
them, I hope he will recollect that there are Indians as well as 
British native inhabitants in those Colonies. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : I want to know from the right hon* 
Gentleman whether he intends the modern doctrine of self-determi- 
nation shall be accorded to these Crown Colonies in respect to the 
influx of Indians where they are not wanted 1 

Mr, Ormsby-Gore : Before the right Hon. Gentleman answers 
that question, may i enquire whether seK determination will take 
into account that in Kenya Colony there are over 2,000,000 African 
'nr*' " as well as S.OOO whites ; and will their views be taken into 
” n'.*!i/VraHon ? 

>ir W. Joynson fliVks, Do you think they want Indians 1 

Mr. Montagu : There are many things perpetrated in tbe name 
of self-determination. 

H0U8F OF COMMONS— 18, November 1920 
Army Reorganisation. 

M^r Glynn asked the Prime j Minister which Governmeiht 
Department has the authority to consider the Report of tbe Army 
in India Committee and make recommendations to the Cabinet ; 
whether Part V. of that Report is altogether the concern of the 
Government of India ; and that, if Cabinet sauclion is given, these 
reforms can be carried out by tbe Ist January, 1921 ? 

The Prime Minister: The Committee was appointed by the 
Secretary of Sl^te for India and has reported to him. 1 understand 
that its Repori IS now under tbe consideration of the Secretery of 
State for India in Council and tbe Government of India* The pro- 
posals in Part Y., the greater part of which relate solely tn: the . 
internal economy of tbe Indian Army, entail expenditure vfhich, 
with one reservation, would fall wboby oujndian revenues. Contro} 
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of ^vimues t« irorted by Stetatoi oot in tbe OaUofit, botHs 
tile ^ioeeetiugr of St^ for India in Couneil, and a nutforitjr vot« 
tho .' Oonnoi} of India ie required oxpenditnre from them. The 
reee^atiea ie that any improvemeots in pay, etc., granted to the- 
Indian' Army er juld apply in the case of officers of that Aro^ serr* 
ing jint of India in areas where the War Office is responsible for 
their tnaintenanoe. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS-ee, November im 

Lajpat Rai [Passport] 

Colonel Tate asked the Secretary of State for India whether, 
considering that in March 1919 he refused to reconsider his offer in 
the matter of granting Lajpat Bai a passport to return from America' 
on the signature of peace, and a passport was accordingly granted to 
him last year, he will state whether this passport was granted at the 
request of the Qovernment of India j and if not, at whose request it 
was granted 1 

Mr. Montagu : The passport was granted not by the India Office 
but by the British Consul-General in New York at Lajpat Bai's 
request. I was consulted before it was given. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— U, NtmUer im 

Incitement to Disaffection. 

Colonel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India whether, 
considering that the Government of India in the official exposition 
of their policy of tolerance of agitation in India, published in the 
Press of the 6th instant, state that the appeal to the illiterate has 
already resulted in one deplorable crime, and that the reckless 
activity of the leaders of agitation who wander from city to city 
stirring up excitement among the masses by inflammatory speeches 
and by the reiteration of false statements, despite constant con- 
tradiction, may at any time result in serious outbreaks of disorder, 
he will now suggest to the Government of India the advisability of 
putting au immediate stop to the policy of non-intervention pur- 
sued Jby them towards the appeals to ignorance and fanaticism hither- 
to made by Mr. Gandhi and his confederates without restraint; 
and if he can state what steps are now to be taken to protect 
the Indian community at large from incitement to disaffection 
and rebellion I 

Tfaei Seci^tary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : 1 have nothing 
to add to the replies which I gave in the House last Wednesday 
on the eame matter. 

(Lionel Yate : Will the right bon. Gentleman answer the last 
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part of my question — What steps have been talten to protect the 
Indian community from incitement to disaffection and rebelilon i 

Mr. Montagu : If the hon. and Gallant Gentleman will refer 
to the answer I gave last week. I recited a list of steps which 
have been taken. I believe the number of prosecutions now ia 16^ 

Mr. Qwynne : Is the right Hon. Gentleman aware that last 
week he did not make any statement as to what has been done to 
restrain Mr. Gandhi 1 

Mr. Montagu : I did last week state that, as far as 1 was aware, 
the only restraint of Mr. Gandhi was the Seditious Meetings Act. 

Mr. Gwynne : Does the right Hon. Gentleman consider that 
sufficient to restrain him, and, in view of the continued sedition 
which Mr. Gandhi is preaching, will he ask for a special report 
on the subject! 

Mr. Montagu : As I stated last week, I do not propose to 
interfere with the discretion of the Government of India. We are 
all agreed as to the danger and the mischief of Mr. Gandhi’s cam- 
paign, but the matter of enforcing order in India is a matter for 
the Local Governments and the Government of India. I really 
must doclin eto dictate from here what stops are lo be taken. 

Mr. Qwynne : Will the Right Hon. Gentleman ask for a 
special Report on the subject 1 He has asked for special Reports 
on other subjects. 

Mr. Montagu : I have already asked for a Report, and I have 
given the House the information I have received, namely, the 
resolulioTi of the Government of India and an i^iccount of the number 
of prosecutions. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the Right Hon. Gentieman satisfied with 
those steps ? 

Outrages 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give any information %8 to the attempt of the Zakka 
Khel recently to carry off two officers of the British Army ; and 
whether any of them have been captured or punished ? 

Mr. Montagu : Two British soldiers were kidnapped last month 
from Peshawar by a gang of Zakka Khel. They were detained 
in the Bazar Valley and were reported to be receiving good treat- 
ment. I have not received news of the release of these men, but 
1 am making further inquiry. 

Sir W, Joynson-Hicks : Will the Eight Hon. Gentleman add 
further inquiries as to whether the , . Sprits have been found ! 

Mr. ; Montagu : The Hon. Member know6~I think he has been 
there^that we are dealing with tribal territory, and pumshment 
is difficult, but 1 have made inquiries into that. 
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.SirW, Joynsoia-Hieka asked the Seoretary of State for India 
whether be has any further information in reference to the recent 
murder of an English officer at Kohat, and the attempt of the 
tribes men to carry away his wife 1 

Mr. Montagu : The only information that 1 have received 
beyond that already published in the Press is that the tribes men 
implicated were a gang of about thirty men belongii^ probably to 
the Zakka Khel and Kambel Khel Afridis. The condition of the 
lady who was wounded is satisfactory. 

Sir W. Joy nson- Hicks : I must ask the same supplementary 
question, whether any intormation has been obtained in regard to 
the Zaka Khel themselves and what steps are being taken with 
regard to these two outrages by the same tribe, one in capturing 
British soldiers and the other in murdering a British officer? 

Mr. Montagu : I have anticipated the Hon. Member by making 
inquiry on that very point. 

Punjab Disturbances (Amnesty) 

Sir W. Joynsoti-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
if any communications passed between himself and the Viceroy after 
the date of the amnesty and the release of the prisoners regarding 
the pardoning of the 27 men who were convicted in connection with 
the Punjab rebellion of 1919, and subsequently released under the 
amnesty ; ancf, if so, whether he will stale what these communi- 
cations were, who it was that desired that those men should be 
specially pardoned to permit them to stand for election to the new 
Councils, and what reason was adduced to warrant the Government 
of India Act by which Parliament imposed this disability on con- 
victed persons, being sot at naught at the first opportunity? 

Mr. Montagu : No, Sir, 1 find that I sent no communications 
on this subject to the Viceroy except that 1 communicated to him 
a question and answer askofl in this House. As regards the second 
part of the question, the Government of India announced in a 
communique to the Press on the 18th September that they had 
always contemplated, in the case of persons not found guilty of 
personal participation in serious deeds of violence, action which 
would remove the electoral disability. They have informed me 
their action was taken after consultation with the Local Government. 
As i^gards the last part I would refer the Hon. M6ml>er to Buie 
V (2), as approved by Parliament. 

Mr. B. Gwynne : Did not the Bight hon. Gentleman state, 
in answer to a question from me, that these men were not being 
pardoned in older to enable them to take part in the elections? 
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Mr. Motttagn : No, I do not think ao. lattatiad'thnt 

they were not pardoned, bat 1 will refresh tny menuffy, 

Rupee Exchange 

Mr. Clough asked the Secretary o^'State for India whether he 
is aware of the serious effect on British trade of the wMestde 
oanoeliation of Indian contracts due to the fall in the rupee ; whether 
the Government of India undertook to stabilise theraj^ At ^.; 
whether be is now investigating the commercial crisis wh^h ' dm 
arisen ; and what steps he proposes to take to remedy the Situatiohl 

Mr. Montagu : I am aware of the serious effect on the tinited 
Kingdom export trade on the recent fall in the rupee exchange. 
As regards the second part of the question no such undertaking has 
been given, but as stated in the announcement issued on 2nd Feb. 
last, the objeetive of Indian currency policy is the stabilisation of 
the rupee exchange at 2s. gold, the rate recommended by the 
Majority Report of the Indian Currency Committee of 1910. With 
a view of the support of exchange, drafts on London have been sold 
by the Government of India to the extent of £60,000,000 since 
this policy was announced, but the effect of these sales has been 
obscured for various reasons, in particular on account of the stagna- 
tion of the export and unusual strength of the import trade of India 
in recent months. 

Compulsory Military Service 


Captain B. Terrell asked the Secretary of State fCr India 
whether, in view of the situation in that country, the India Office 
will, in reconsidering its attitude, permis the introduction of com- 
pulsory military service for all Europeans in India, m desired by 
Europeans themselves 1 

Mr. Montagu : An auxiliary force for India has recently been 
constituted on a voluntary basis. I do not propose to take any 
steps towards the introduction of compulsory military service., until 
it has been seen what success attends the voluntary organigition. 
I have Mked for a report on the progress of the force. 

Colonel Yate : When does the Bight Hon. Gentleman expect 
to get that Report I 

Mr, Montagu ; I have aked for it by telegram. I hope in 
the course of a few days. 


SOUSE OF COMMONS— 1. Decembtr, mO 

North-West Frontier [Raid*]. 


Sit W. Joynaoo-Hkka asked the iSeoretary ol 
49dian whether, having regard to the constant talds 
Frontier Provinces of India extending to the 
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ture of BritiBh Office rs» the Government of India has formulated any 
definite and permanent poHoy for dealing with the frontier ; and, if 
so, when it may be hoped that these raids wit! cease ? 

Mr, Montagu : As a result of the Afghan War, and of the part 
played in by some of the tribes, military operations have been 
undertaken against the Mabsuds and Wazirs with complete success. 
The Mahsuds have taken contracts of road-making, and considerable 
numbers of them are now engaged in that peaceful occupation. The 
Wajcirs have accepted the terms imposed by the Govorument of 
India. A railway is being constructed iu the Kyber. The frontier 
militias have been re-organised and the distribution of regular troops 
rearranged. And other measures have been, and are being, taken with 
the object of securing more stable conditions on the frontier. It may 
be hoped that the combined effect of these measures will eventually 
be to reduce, if not to prevent entirely, the number of raids, but i 
can, of course, name no date. 

Sir W. Joy nsoii- Hicks : Has the railway actually been commenc- 
ed through the Khyber, and is the policy of railways and roads to be 
extended to other parts of the frontier as opportunity offers ? 

Mr. Montagu : Road-making is the best security, I think, 
against raids. I am not quite sure whether the railway has actually 
been commenced, but I think it has. I am informed that it was to be 
commenced last month. Perhaps the Hon, Member will put down 
another question. 

BOUSE OF COMMONS— 2, Decemler 1920 

Dr. S. Bose [Passport], 

Mr. Clynes asked the Secretary of State for India whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the case of Dr. Sudhindra Bose, M. A., Ph. 
1)., who made application for a passport to proceed to India for the 
purpose of seeing his mother, who is very ill and not expected to re- 
cover, which was refused ; whether he is aware that Dr. Sudhindra 
Bose is not a member of any political organisation and has offered 
to give an undertaking not to take part in politics, and whether, in 
view of tboBe facts, be will have inquiries made into the case and 
grant the necessary facilities to enable Dr. Bose to proceed to India 1 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, Sir, I have bad thorough inquiry made into 
this case. This Indian Gentleman is now a citizen of the United 
States, having applied to renounce his British -Indian nationality a 
few weeks after the outbreak of war. Doctor Bose's original appli-< 
cation for a Fisa to travel made no mention of his mother’s health, 
1 am not prepared to facilitate his return to India. 

77 
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(Svil SutvioB PmtiODy.' > . 

Mr. Kidd asked the Seoretaty of State lor lodiaif he- is 
the pensions for retired Indian onoovenanted efril BervnBte-<liw 
been raised for very many years ; that, in viev of the inexeasedt^^t 
of living, they had become inadequate before the Wi^^and ItMa 
become more so sinise ; that the Public Services CommiSBii^ aiifiiio' 
tod by the Secretary of State for India in 1915, reoomsjtefnded. 
certain increases, and that no increases have been ma^ j and 
whether he can say when it is intended to increase these j^nsiohsi 

Mr. Montagu : My hon. Friend is evidently not aware of the 
measures taken by mein August, 1919, as a result of the 
recommendations of the Public Services Commission to which he 
refers. The measures are given in detail in a Resolution (d the 
Governmoiit of India of 15th November, 1919, of which I will send 
1 1)0 ITon. member a copy. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 6, Deemhar 19W 

Mission of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connought to India. 

Motion made, and question proposed, “That a stimi not 
exceeding £8,000, be granted to His Majesty, to defray the charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1931, as a grant in aid of the Mission of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cannaught to India.’’ 

Sir D. Maclean : T am certain the Committee very much 
appreciates the action of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
in undertaking this Mission to India. It is entirely typical of his 
unfailing devotion to public duly. We much regret that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales is unable, owing to the strenuous 
nature of his very valuable and prolonged services in other parts of 
the Empire, to fulfil his contemplated mission to India ; but we are 
quite confident that in so far as hia place can be taken, it is amply 
and most efficiently taken by the Duke of Connaught. There is a 
foot-note to the Vote which says that certain expenses in conuectfon 
with the Vote will be defrayed from the Navy Vote. What is the 
total expense 1 If that can be communicated, I shtdl be glad. 

Mr : Baldwin : 1 may tell my right hon. Friend and the Coimai; 
ttee that it does not mean that any further money will have 
asked of the Admiralty, but I am afraid that, until the joar^y is 
completed; it will be impossible to say what the expenses attv The 
only expenses that I can tell my right hon. Friend for ceebiillsr are, 
whatever the extra cost may Im the steamer wbioh tamflis 
Royal ;£||ghuess to India over and > above what she woiw hava 
ooBi^uneil had she been emidoyed all the time . 1 uUdantand 

Canal dues will amount to £3.000, and tbm are b^g 
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oeriii^Q Is soitable {woommodatipii ipr 

{lai^, irhffih 13. That expenditure will probably be a 

niiitter'Cd about iSiiOOO. That is the whole of the information at 
peOieUt in my poeeecKdoni but at a later date. 1 am sure, the total 
iilf(raatioB will be obtainable from the Admiralty, when they know 
what the' expenses of the journey are. 

‘Queetioa put, and agreed to. 

: HOmE OF COMMONS— 8, December 1980 

Govemment Serranto’ conduct Rules. 

Colonel Yato asked the Secretary of State for India whether, 
wusidering that Rule 22 of Government Servante’ Conduct Rules 
lays down that no Government servant shall subscribe in aid of any 
pdioal moye in India, instructions were issued by the Government 
of India forlndding Government servants to contribute to the Tilak 
fund, the Paisa fund, and other funds of an obviously political charao* 
ter, and if such instructions were not issued in these cases, why the 
Dyer fund was selected by the Government of India as an occasion 
calling for special prohibition 1 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : My hotK and 
gallant Friend shows by his question that he is aware of the general 
prohibition contained in the Rule. As regards its application to the 
Dyer fund, I presume that the Government of India issued their ins- 
tructions in response to a request for orders. 1 do not know whether 
similtw action was thought necessary in the case of the other funds 
mentioned, as to which I have had no particulars. 

Colonel Tate : Has the right bon. Gentleman any information 
os to whether the Government of India have issued instructions for- 
bidding Government servants to contribute to the Jaliauwala Bagh 
memorial fund I 

Mr. Montagu : I have no information. 

Election Rules (Burma.) 

Mr. Grundy asked the Secretary of State for India whether, in 
view of the fact that the rules for the election of Burma’s representa- 
tives to the Council of State and the Indian Legislative Assembly are 
unsatisfactory and temporary arrangements, he will now revise the 
raleis-and order a fresh election under the revised rules 1 

Mr. Montagu t It will necessarily take time to revise the elec- 
tond orraugements in Burma. Meanwhile, 1 think it is preferable 
that,jdie present arrangements, which should be completed by the 
lithfuf ^is month, should bo carried out than that j^rma should 
hare;no representative on the Indian Legislature at the outset. 

Mr..J. Davidson asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
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ho is awaro that men recruited to irork on the railways in M^pota- 
mia were promised 300 rupees por month ; that at the commence- 
ment they wore advanced a month's pay which came to £ 39, Ts* 6d.; 
that 300 rupees now only equals £23, 12s,; that the men have, asked 
the Oivil Commissioner to stabilise the 300 rupees at £30, under 
which arrangement the men would lose £9. 7s, 6d., and the Govern- 
ment £6. ys ; and whether, in view of the present hardship imposed 
upon the men who have to maintain their families at Home, be will 
represent to the Civil Commissioner the advisability of acceding to 
the men’s request? / 

Mr. Montagu : Men have been recruited for the Mesopotamian 
railways at varying rates of pay, and have received advances of one 
or two months’ pay according to their requirements The minimum 
rate was originally 200 rupees a month, but this was subsequently 
raised to 275 rupees. The fall in exchange has, of course, reduced 
the sterling 0(juivalcnt of pay expressed in rupees. I am not aware 
that the men have made any repre'sentation to the High Commissioner 
on the subject, but I will make inquiries. 

Burma Rice Crop (control) 

Mr. Hirst asked the Secrel^ary of State for India whether he has 
received the Eepovt of the Government in India regarding the con- 
irol of the rice crop in Burma during the coming year; and, if so, 
what decision has been arrived at ? 

Mr. Montagu : I will circulate with the Official Report a copy 
Ola conimuiiiqiio issued by the Go\ornmont of India from which it 
will bo seen that the present system t^f control will cease at the end 
of the year. From the Ist January the export trade will bo left to 
private enterprise subicct to a limitation of the quantity exported by 
moans of licences. 

The folUfwing u the mmitvmquc referred to : 

“ It has already been announced that all control will bo removed 
over the export trade in rice from Burma to India from the Ist 
Jaiiuary 1921, ])Ui that no re-exports of Burma rice from India will 
be allowed. 111 view of the riicont heavy fall in the world price of 
rice, it has been decided to now modify considerably the system of 
control over exports of Burma rice to foroign countries during next 
year. Tenders will be allowed as from the Ist January 1921j.to 

S ake their own arrangementfi for sale and export to any foreign i|6S- 
nation, subject only to the condition that such exports will be per- 
mitted only under licence granted by the Rice Commissioner within 
the limits of quantity sanctioned for export. Applicants 

for licen^i^ .tvill be required to submit particulars of all tranaactions 
** to the Rioi^ fcoiumissionoi*. Should the price in Burma rise above 
the equivalent of the present control maximum rate of Ks. 180 per 
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hundred baskets o{ paddy, the Government of India reserTC to them- 
selves full power to re-impose a system of strict control similiar to 
that in force in the present year. It is estimated at present that the 
total surplus rice available for export from Burma next year will 
amount approximately to 2,100,000 tons of white riee. The average 
amount of Burma rice taken by India previous to the introduction 
of control was some 860,000 tons, and taking into account these 
figures the Government of India consider that it will be sufficient 
at present to estimate the exports of rice to India at a maximum 
of 1,100,000 tons. The balance of 1,000,00, tons will therefore 
be alloted for export to foreign countries, but this amount may be 
increased later if circumstances permit. The existing prohibition 
on the exports of rice from India proper to foreign countries will 
be retained. These measures will, the Government of India 
believe, suffice to conserve adequate supplies for the consumer 
both in India and in Burma, while ensuring that these supplies shall 
•be available at reasonably cheap prices.” 

BOl/SA^ OF COMMONS— 16, December 1920 

Delhi (New Works) 

Major Glyn asked the Secretary of State for India whether it 
is intended to permit any new works, such as triumphal arches, to 
be built at New Delhi until all the work begun has been completed 
and better transit facilities provided to enable Government officials 
and others to reach New Delhi and, once established in houses and 
offices at the new capital, to enable them to rekeh the main centres 
of population in the vicinity to obtain food, clothing, etc., at 
cheap rates ? 

Mr. Montagu : It rests with the Government of India to docite 
in what order works ih connection with the establishment of the 
new capital at Delhi shall be proceeded with, and I doubt whether 
it would be wise to attempt to determine in London the order of 
priority to be followed. I will communicate my hon. Friend's 
question to the Government of India. 

Public Works Officers (Technical Allowance) 

Mr. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he has received numerous memorials from members of the Public 
Works Depaitment recruited in India complaining of the invidious 
distinction which is placed upon them by an allowance, officially 
known as the technical allowance, restricted to members of their 
service who are recruited in England, this allowance being given on 
the declared assumption that engineers recruited in England have 
superior prefessional qualifications to those engineers trained and 
recruited in India j whether expert witnesses before the Public 
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Serviced Oodqittdefl^on s^led ^ proies^nal iedvfecatii^; 
the ei>gineetf»^ Icolleges of Boorkee, Sibpor, Poictaih 
was of the highest standard ; whether the cc^nuasioii. 

Public Works officers recruited in India were engisged m troik of 
the same importance and responsibility as officers of th^ same 
standing recruited in England ; whether they declared 
were satisfied that the training given in the four engineeirthgeolleges 
in India was adequate to the needs of the higher brashes of the 
public service, and condemned the offering of higher rewlUtis to men 
educated abroad than are offered to those who have passed through 
the educational institutions of their own country; ahd whether, 
seeing that the assumption on which their preferential allowance 
has been shown to to unwarranted, he will recommend that the terms 
of the Gk>v6rnment of India resolution of 6th May, 1&20, be so 
modified as to do away with a distinction held to be invidious by 
those who are unfavourably affected by it 1 r 

Mr. Montagu : I have seen copies of such memorials of wbi^ 
the originals are, 1 understand, being submitted to me through the 
Government of India in accordance with the memorial rules. 1 must 
reserve my decision on the point raised in them untill I receive them 
from the Government of India, their comments and opinions. I have 
asked the Government of India to expedite their obmmonioation. 

Seditious Speeches snd Article [Piosecutior.s] 

Colonel Yate^ asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Sufi Ikbal and Maulvi Laki Dllali, of Panipat, who were under trial 
for seditious language, have been convicted or not ; how many other 
men have been tried and convicted of the same offence ; and whether 
he can give any information as to what steps have been takeiPby the 
Government of India to put a stop to the present campaign of 
violence and intimidation in India? 

Mr. Montagu : The two persons named were convicted. , Within 
the past three and half months, there have been ten other persons 
prosecuted for seditious utterances in speeches or newspapers. I 
have no information as to the result of two c^scs. In all the others 
the accused were convicted. I a ' e particulars in this House on 
the 17th November of the steps so far taken by the Government of 
India. Since that date the Seditious Meetings Act has again been 
extended to Delhi, and its extension to some additional Punjab 
districts is being considered. Warnings have been given to news^ 
papers that contained seditious articles, and in couneotiem with the 
violence used at elections in the Punjab the Government of India 
have impressed on the Local Government the necessity of prompt 
prosecution of those guilty of unlawful assembly aiio] intimidotionf 
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The l^. Bod g^ot (tt l^riday iMito poli^ 

of “dO'QO^ii^V'jtwntted by tbe'Gbvoroment of Indf^jptfaeeo matten 
I wai oua]^ to reply to him ae bis speech was oaV of oidbt but, I 
tarort 'tbat vith his ' informatioo. aod vith an assprauoe that die 
Qorernineht of India are condaeting a vigorous propaganda to 
eounteusot tnischievoas calumnies, he will not repeat an allegation 
which is wholly inaccurate. 

BOUSE OF COMMONS— 111, Dicmler im 

Burma Bill 

Sir D. Bees ashed the Secretary of State for India whether 
evMebee will be taken before the Committee which will consider 
the Burma Bill ; and whether the Burma deputation should rerouii, 
or is free to return to, Burma t 

Mr. Montagu : My hoii. Friend will remember that in speak' 
ing Uf the Comittee on Monday week 1 said that I do not propose 
that any Member of the Government shall serve on it. It will 
bo for Parliament to decide whether the Committee should be 
appointed and the Burma Bill referred to it, and for the Committee, 
if appointed, to decide whether to take evidence and, if so, from 
what persons or bodies. I am afraid, therefore, that I cannot 
undertake the responsibility of advising on the last part of the 
question, so far as the Committee is concerned. If the Burma 
Deputation should consider it advisable to prepare and place in 
my hands a written statement of tbeir case, 1 will take an oppor- 
tunity, if one presents itself, of communicating it to the Committee 
when appointed. 
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The Royal Proclamation 

On The Reforms Act 1919 

GEORGE, THE FIFTH, by the Grace of God. of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the Dominions beyond the seas, King, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India. 

TO MY VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 

TO THE PRINCES OF INDIAN STATES AND 

TO ALL MY SUBJECTS IN INDIA OF WHATSOEVER 
RACE OR CREED. 

GREETING- 

1, Another eiioch has boon reached to-day in tho Council of 
India. I have given my Itoyul Assent to an Act which will take 
its place among the great historic moasuros passed by tlie Parliament 
of this Realm for the Governrnont of India and tho greater content* 
ment of her people. The Act of soventecu hundred and seventy- 
three and seventeen hundred and eighty-four were designed to 
establish regular system of administration and justice under 
the Honourable Rasl India Company. The Act of eighteen hundred 
and thirTy three opened the door for Indians to public office and 
employment. The Act of eighteen hundred and fifty-eight 
transferred the administration from tho Company to the Crown 
and laid the foundations of public life which exist in India to-day. 
The Act of eighteen hundred and sixty-one sowed the seed of 
representative institutions and the seed was quickened into life by 
the Act of nineteen hundred and nine. The Act which has now 
become law entrusts elected representatives of the people with a 
definite share in Government and points the way to full representa- 
tive Government hereafter. If, as 1 confidently hope, the policy 
which the act inaugurates should achieve its purpose, the results 
will be momentous in the story of human progress ; and it is timely 
and fitting that 1 should invite you to-day to consider the past 
and to join me in my hopes of the future. 

2. Ever since the welfare of India was confided to os, it 
has been held as a sacred trust by our Royal House and Line. In 

I 
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eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, QUEEN VICTORIA of revered 
rnomory solemnly declared herself bound to her Indian subfeots 
by the same obligations of duty as to all her other subjects \ and 
she assured them religious freedom and the equal and impartial 
protection of law. In his message to the Indian people in nineteen 
hundred and three my dear father KING EDWARD the Seventh 
announced his determination to maintain unimpaired the same 
principles of humane and equitable administration. Again, in his 
proclamation of nineteen hundred and eight, he renewed the 
assurances which had been given fifty years before and surveyed 
the progress which they had inspired. On my accession to the throne 
in nineteen hundred and ten, I sent a message to the Princes and 
peoples of India asknowledging their loyalty and homage and promis- 
ing that the prosperity and happiness of India should always be to 
me of the highest interest and concern. In the following , year I 
visited India with the Queen Empress and testified my sympathy 
for her people and my desire for their well-being. 

3. While these are the sentiments of affection and devotion 
by which 1 and my predecessors have been animated, the Parliament 
and the People of this Realm and my officcro in India have been 
eilually zealous for the moral and material advancement of India. 
Wo have endeavoured to give to her people the many blessings 
which Providence has bestowed upon ourselves. But there is one 
gift which yet remains and without which the progress of a country 
cannot be consummated : the right of her people to direct her 
affairs and to safeguard her interests. The defence of India 
against foreign aggression is a duty of common Imperial interest 
and pride. The contiol of her domestic concerns is a burden which 
India may legitimately aspire to taking upon her own shoulders. 
The burden is too heavy to be borne in full until time and ex- 
lu^rience have brought the necessa^ strength ; but opportunity 
will now b(3 given for experience to grow and for responsiblity to 
increase with the capacity for its fulfilment. 

4. I have watched with understanding and sympathy the 
growing desire of my Indian people for representative institutions. 
Starting from small beginning this ambition has steadily strength- 
ened its hold upoji the intelligence of the country. It has pur- 
sued its course along constitutional channels with sincerity and cour- 
age. It has survived the discredit which at times and in places law- 
less men sought to cast upon it by acts of violence committed undei 
the guise of patriotism. It has been stirred to more vigorous life 
by the ideals for w^hich the British Commonwealth fought in the 
Great War, and ii claims support in 4>bo part which India has tokei 

i 
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common struggles, anxieties and victories/ In truth the 
desire after political responsibility has its source at the roots of the 
British oonnection with India. It has sprung inevitably from the 
deeper and wider studies of human thought and history, which 
that eonneotion has opened to the Indian people. Without it 
the work of the British in India would have been incomplete. 
It was therefore with a wise judgment that the beginning of 
representative institutions were laid many years ago. This scope 
has been extended stage by stage until there now lies before us a 
definite step on the road to responsible Government. 

6. With the same sympathy and with redoubled interest I shall 
watch the progress along this road. The path will not be easy 
and in marching towards the goal there will be need of perseverance 
and of mutual forbearance between all sections and races of my 
people in India. 1 am confident that those high qualities will be 
forthcoming. I rely on the new popular assemblies to interpret 
wisely the wishes of those whom they represent and not to forget 
the interests of the masses who cannot yet be admitted to the 
franchise. 1 rely on the Leaders of the people, the ministers 
of the future, to face responsibility and eivlnro to sacrifice much 
for the common interest of the State, renicrnl)oring that true 
partiotism transcends party and communal boundaries ; and while 
retaining the confidence of the legislatures, to co-operate with my 
oifioers for the common good in sinking unessential differences 
and in maintaining the essential standards of a just and generous 
Government. Equally do I rely on my officers to respect their 
new colleagues and to work with them in harmony and kindliness ; 
to assist the people and their representatives in an orderly advance 
towards free institutions : and to find in those new tasks a fresh 
opportunity to fulfil as in the past their highest purpose of faithful 
service to my people. 

6. It is my earnest desire at this time that so far possible 
any trace ot bitterness between my people and those who are res- 
ponsible for my Government should be obliterated. those ^who 

in their eagerness for political progress have broken the law in the 
past respect it in future. Let it become possible for those who 
are charged with the maintenance of peaceful and orderly Govern- 
ment to forget extravagances they have have had to curb. A new 
era is opening. Let it begin with a common determination among 
my people and my officers to work together for a common purpose. 
Thej^ore I direct my Viceroy to exercise in ray name and on my 
behalf my Royal Clemency to political offenders , in the fullest 
measure which in his ^judgmciit is compatible with public safety. 
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I desire him to extend it on this condition to persons who for 
oifences against the State or under any special or emergency legisla- 
tion aie suffering from imprisonment or restrictions upon their 
liberty. I trust that this leniency will be justified by the future 
conduct of those whom it benefits and that all my subjects will so 
demean themselves as to render it unnecessary to enforce the laws 
for such offences hereafter. 

7. Simultaneously with the new constitution in British India, 
I have gladly assented to the establishment of a Chamber of 
Princes. I trust that its counsels may be fruitful of lasting good 
to the Princes and States themselves, may advance the interests 
which are common to their territories and British India, and may 
bo to the advantage of the Empire as a whole. I take the occasion 
again to assure the Princes of India of my determination ever to 
maintain unimpaired their privileges, rights and dignities. 

8. It is my intention to send my dear sou, the Prince of 
Wales, to India liy next winter to inaugurate on my behalf the 
new Chainlier of Princes and the new constitution in British India. 
May he find mutual goodwill and confidence prevailing among those 
on whom will rest the future service of the country, so that success 
may crown their labours and progress and enlightenment attend 
their administration. And with all my people I pray to Almighty 
God that by His wisdom and under His guidance India may bo led 
to greater prosperity and contentment uJid may grow to the fullness 
of political freedom. 

IkcciitUr the, 'Pimdy- thirds JS'inctecn-hmhcd and Nineteen, 



Roy^ Instruction 

To Provincial Governors 

The following are the terms of the instruction issued 
under the Royal Sign Manual to the Governor or Acting 
Governor for the time being of each Governor of a 
Province. 


December 1920 Gkorge, E. I. 

“ Whereas by the Governmont of India Act provision has been 
made for the gradual development of Self-Governing institutions in 
British India with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in that country as an integral part of our Empire, 

" And Whereas it is our will and pleasure that in the execution of 

the ottice of Governor in and over the Presidency of 

you shall further the purposes of the said Act to the end that the 
institutions and methods of Government therein provided shall be 
laid upon the best and surest foundations, that the people of the said 
Presidency shall ac(iuire such habits of political action and respect 
such conventions as will best and soonest fit them for self-Govorn- 
mont, and that our authority of our Governor-Goueral-in-Couucil 
shall be duly maintained — 

“ Now, therefore, we do hereby direct and enjoin you and declare 
our will and pleasure to bo as follows ; 

1. You shall do all that lies in your power to maintain the 
standards of good ivdministration, to encourage religious toleration, 
co-operation atid good-will among all classes and creeds, to ensure 
the provity of public finance and the solvency of the Presidency 
Province and to promote all measures making for the moral, social 
and industrial welfare of the people and tending to fit all classes of 
the population, without distinction, to take their due share in the 
public life and Government of the country. 

2. You shall bear in mind that it is necessary and expedient 
that those now and beieafter to be enfranchised shall appreciate the 
duties, responsibilities and advantages which spring from the privi- 
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lege of enfranchisement, that is to say, that those who exercise the 
power henceforward oi^trusted to them of returning representatives 
to the Legislative Council being enabled to perceive, the effect of 
their choice of a representative, and that those who are returned to 
the Council being enabled to perceive the effect of their votes given 
therein, shall come to look for the redress of their grievances and the 
improvement of their condition to the working of representative 
institutions. 

3. In as much as certain matters have been reserved for the ad* 
ministration according to law of the Governor-in-Couricilt in respect of 
which the authority of our Qovornor-General-in>Council shall remain 
unimpaired, while certain other matters have been transferred to the 
administration of the Governor acting with a Minister, it will be for 
you so to regulate the business of the Government of the Presidency 
Province, so far as possible, that the responsibility for each of these 
respective classes of matters may be kept clear and distinct. Never- 
theless, you shall encourage the habit of joint deliberation between 
yourself, your Councillors and your Ministers, in order that the 
experience of your official advisers may be at the disposal of your 
Ministers and that the knowledge of your Ministers as to the wishes 
of the people may be at the disposal of your Councillors. 

4. You shall assist the Ministers by all the means in your 
power in the administration of the transferred subjects and advise 
them in regard to their relations with the Legislative Council. 

5. In considering a Minister’s advice and deciding whether or 
not there is sufficient cause in any case to dissent from his opinion, 
you shall have due regard to his relations with the Legislative 
Council and to the wishes of the people of the Presidency Province 
as expressed by their representatives therein. 

6. But, in addition to the general responsibilities with which 
you are, whether by statute or under this instrument, charged, we do 
further hereby specially require and charge you. — 

(1) To see that whatsoever measures are, in your opinion, 

necessary for maintaining safety and tranquillity in all 
parts of your Presidency Province and for preventing 
occasions of religious or racial conflict, are duly taken and 
that all orders issued by our Secretary of State or by our 
Govenior-General-iu-Couucil on our behalf to whatever 
matters relating are duly complied with. 

(2) To take care that due provision shall be made for the 

advancement and social welfare of those classes amongst 
the people committed to. your charge, who, whether of| 
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ttooount of the smallness of their number, or their lack of 
educational or material advantages, or from any other 
cause, specially rely upon our protection and cannot as 
yet fully rely for their welfare upon joint political action, 
and that such classes shall not sOffer or have cause to 
fear neglect or oppression. 

(3) To see that no order of your Government and no Act of 
your Ijcgislative Council shall be so formed that any of 
the diverse interests of, or arising from, race, religion, 
education, social condition, wealth or any other ciroums- 
tances may receive unfair advantage, or may unfairly be 
deprived of privileges or advantages which they have 
heretofore enjoyed, or be excluded from the enjoyment 
of beneBts which may hereafter be conferred on the 
people at large. 

( 4 ) To sufegaurd all members of our services employed in 
the said Presidency Provinces in the legitimate exercise 
of their functions and in the enjoyment of all recognised 
rights and privileges, and to see that your Govetnment 
order all things justly and reasonably in their regard 
and that due obedience is paid to all just and reasonable 
orders, and diligence shown in their execution. 

(5) To take care that while the people inhabiting the said 
Presidency shall enjoy all facilities for the province, in 
the development of commerical and industrial under- 
'taking: no monopoly or special privilege, which is 
against the commercial interest, shall bo ' established, 
and no unfair discrimination shall be made in matters 
affecting commercial or industrial interests. 

7. And we do hereby charge you to communicate these our 
instructions to the members of your Executive Council and your 
Ministers and to publish the same in your Presidency in such 
manner us you may think fit. 



Secretary of State’s Powers 

The powers of superintendence) direction and control vested in the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in Council under the Act or 
otherwise shall, in relation to the transferred subjectSi be exercised only for 
the following purposes, namely- 

(1) to safeguard the admiiiistratioii of central subjects ; 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces in 
cases where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an 
agreement ; 

(3) to safeguard imperial subjects ; 

( 4 ) to determine the position of the Government of India in 
respect to questions arising between the Tnriian and other 
parts of the British Empire ; and 

(6) to safeguard the due exercise and performance of any 
powers and duties possessed by or imposed on the Secre- 
tary of State or the Secretary of State-in-Conncil under 
or in connection with or for the purposes of the following 
provisions of the Act, namely, Section 29 A, Section 
30 (A) part 7- A, or of any rules made by or with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 



Ro 3^ Instruction 

To the Governor-General ot Indian 

The following revised Instrument of Instructions to H. E. 
the Governor General of India was issued under the Royal 
Sign Manual. These instructions were given to H. E. the 
Governor^General at Buckingham Palace on the 13th of 
March 1921. 

“Whereas by the Qoverninerit of India Act it is enacted that 
the Governor General of India is appointed by Warrant under Our 
Royal Sign Manual and we have by Warrant constituted and appoint- 
ed a Governor General to exercise the said Office subject to such 
instructions and directions as Our Governor-General for the time 
being shall from time to time receive or have received under Our 
Royal Sign Manual or uuder the hand of one of Our Principal 
Secretaries of State 

“And Whereas certain instructions wore issued under Our 
Royal Sign Manual to our said Governor- General bearing the date of 
the nineteenth day of November 1918 and whereas by the coming 
into operation of the Government of India Act of 1919, it has 
become necessary to revoke the instructions and to make further 
and other provisions in their stead 

“Now, therefore, we do, by these our instructions, under Our 
Royal Sign Manual, hereby revoke the aforesaid instructions and 
declare Our pleasure to be as follows : — 

(1) Our Governor-General for the time being (hereinafter called 
our said Governor-General) shall, with all duo solemnity, cause Our 
Warrant under Our Royal Sign Manual appointing him to be read 
and published in the presence of the Chief Justice for the time 
being or in bis absence of the senior Judge of one of the High Courts 
established in British India and of so many of the Members of the 
Executive Council of Our said Governor-General as may convenient* 
ly be assembled) Our said Governor-General shall take the Oath of 
Allegianoe and the Oath for the due execution of the office of our 
Governor^General at India and for the due and impartial adminis- 
tration of Justice in Jorms hereto appended, which Oaths the 
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said Chief Justice {or the time being or in his absence the Senior 
Justice of our said High Courts shall, and he is hereby required to, 
tender and administer unto him. 

(2) And we do authorise and require our said Governor- 
(General, from time to time by himself or by any other person to be 
authorised by him in that behalf, to administer to every persons 
who shall be appointed by Us by AVarrant under Our Eoyal Sign 
Manual to be a Governor of one of Our Presidencies or Provinces 
ill India and to every person who shall be appointed to bo a Lieu- 
tenant Governor or a Chief Commissioner, Ihe Oaths and Allegiance 
of Office in the said forms, and wo do authorise and require Our said 
Govonior-Genoral, from time 1o time by himself or by any other 
person to be authorised by him in that behalf, to administer to every 
per? on who shall be appointed by Us by Warrant, under Our Royal 
Sign Manual or by the Secretary of State in the Council of India 
to bo a Memljer of the Governor-Go nerars Executive Council or a 
Member of a Governor’s Executive Council, and to every person who 
shall bo appointed to bo a Member of a Lieutenant Governor's 
Executive Council and to every person whom any of our said 
Governors shall appoint to be a minister, the Oaths and Allegiance 
of office in the said forms togotber with the Oath of secrecy 
hereto appended. 

(3) And, Wo do further direct that every person who under 
those instructions shall bo required to take an Oath may make an 
Attirmaiion in place of the Oath, if ho has any objection to taking 
an Oath. 

(t) And, We do hereby authorise and empower our said Gover- 
nor General in Our name and on Our behalf to grant, to any offen- 
ders convicted in the exercise of its Criminal Jurisdiction by any 
Court of Justice within Our said territories, a pardon cither free or 
subject to such lawful conditions as to him may seem fit. 

(5) And, in as much as the policy of Our Parliament is set forth 
in the ])reambIo to the said Government of India Act of 1919, we 
do h(*reby require Our said Governor-General to bo vigilant that that 
policy is constantly furthered alike by his Government and as well 
by t he Governments of all Our Presidencies and Provinces. 

(()) In particular, it is Our will and pleasure that the powers 
of superintendence, direction and control over the said local Govern- 
ment vested in Our said Governor-General and in our Governor 
General in Council shall, unless grave reason to the contrary appears, 
bo exorcised with a view to furthering the policy of the Local 
Governments of all Our Governors' Provinces when such policy finds 
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favour with a majority of the memberes of the Legislative Council 
of the Province. 

(7) Similarly, it is Our will and pleasure that Our said Gover- 
nor General shall use all endeavour, consistent with the fulfilment of 
his responsibilities to Us and to Our Parliament, for^the welfare of 
Our Indian subjects, that the administration of the matters committed 
to the direct charge of Our Governor-General in Council may be 
conducted in harmony with the wishes of Our said subjects as express- 
ed by their representatives in the Indian Legislature so far as the 
same shall appear to him to be just and reasonable. 

(8) For, above all things, it is Our will and pleasure that the 
plans laid by our Parliament for the progressive realisation of Bes- 
ponsible Government in British India as an integral part of Our 
Empire may come to fruition to the end that British India may 
attain its due place among Our Dominions. Therefore, we now 
charge our said Governor General, by the means aforesaid and by 
all other means which may to him seem fit, to guide the course of 
Our subjects in India whose governance We have committed to his 
charge, so that, subject on the one hand always to the determination 
of Our Parliament and on the other hand to the co-operation of 
those on whom new opportunities of service have been conferred, 
prpgress towards such realisation may ever advance to the benefit 
of all Our subjects in India. 

And, We do hereby charge our said Governor-General to com- 
municate these our instructions to the Members of His Executive 
Council and to publish the same in such manner as be may 
think fit,'' 
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An Act to make further pkovibion with respect 
TO THE Government of India. 

PREAMBLE 

Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliamout to provide for 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian 
administration, and for the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of the Empire ; 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only 
be achieved by successive stages, and it is* expedient that substaii- 
tial steps in this direction should now be taken ; 

And whereas the time and manner of each advance can Ijo 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom rcsjjonsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must bo 
guided by the co-operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities of service will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their souse of 
responsibility : 

And whereas concun'ently with the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient 
to give to those Provinces in i)rovincial matters the largest measure 
of independence of the Govormneut of India which is compatible 
with the duo disc/haige by the latter of its own responsibilities : 

Bo it therel'ove enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Hpiritiial and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, u,nd 
by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

PART I 


Local Governments. 


Sec, 1. (l) Provision may bo made by rules under the Govern- 


Ciassiiication of central 
and provincial subjects. 

in this Act referred to as 


merit of India Act, 15)15, as amended by 
the Government of India (Amendment) 
Act, 1916 (w'hich Act, as so amended, is 
“the Principal Act’’)-— 
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a. For the classification of subjects, in relation to the functions 
of government, as central and provincial subjects, for the 
purpose of distinguishing the functions of local govern- 
ments and local legislatures from the functions of the 
Govornor-Ge3}oral in Council and the Indian legislature ; 

h. For the devolution of authority in respect of provincial 

subjects to local governments, and for the allocation of 
revenues or other moneys to those governments ; 

f. For the use under the authority of the Governor-General 
in Council of the agency of local governments in relation 
to central subjects, in so far as such agency may be found 
convenient, and for determining the financial conditions 
of such agency ; and 

cl. For the transfer from among the provincial sulyects of 
subjects ( in this Act referred to as “ transferred subjects.' 0 
to the administration of the Governor acting with JVlinistors 
ai)pointed under this Act, and for the allocation of reve- 
nues or moneys for the purpose of such administration. 
AA’’ithout prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
powers, rules made for the above-mentioned puri^oses may — 

i. Kegulate the extent and couditioiis of such devolution, 

allocation, and transfer ; 

iu Provide for fixing the contributions payable by local govern- 
ments to the Governor-General in Council, and making 
such contributions a first charge on allocated revenues 
or moneys ; 

Hi. Provide for constitutijjg a finance deparlmeiit in any 
province, and regulating the fui ctious of that department ; 

Provide i'or regulating the exercise of the authority vested 
in the local government of a province OAer members of 
the public services therein ; 

r. Provide for the soUlemcnt of doubts arising as to whether 
any matter docs or does not relate to a luovintial subject 
or a transferred subject and for the treatment of matt^^rs 
which alfect lioth a transferred subject and a subject which 
is not transferred ; and 

ri. make such consequential and supplemental provisions as 
appear necessary or expedient : 

Provided that, without prejudice to any general power of 
revoking or altering rules under the Principal Act, the rules shall 
not authorise the rovocation or suspcjjsion of t he transfer of any 
subject except with the sanction of the yecretary of State in 
Council* 
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(j) The powers of siiperintcrideuce, directiojj, and control over 
local governments vested in the Governor-General in Council under 
the Principal Act shall, in relation lo transferred subjects, be ex- 
ercised only for such purposes as may be specified in rules made 
under that Act, but the Governor-General in Council shall be the 
sole judge as to whether the purpose of the exercise of such powers 
in any parlieular case comes within the purposes so specified. 

{4) The expressions “central subjects” and “provincial subjects” 
as used in this Act mean siibiects so classified under the rules. 

Provincial subjects, other than transferred subjects, are in this 
Act referred to as “reserved subjects,” 

Sec. 2 (y) The provision in sub-section (/) of section thirty of 
^ . , , , Iho Principal Act, which gives power to 

“Tovernrentf goveriiniC2its to raise moi.ey on real or 

personal estate within the limits of their 
respective governuients by way of mortgage or otherwise, shall have 
efibet as though that provision conferred a j)o\ver on local govern- 
ments to raise money on the security of their allocated revenues, and 
to make proper assurances for tliat purpose. 

(J) Provision may bo made by rules under the Principal Act as 
lo the conditions under which the power to raise loans on the 
security of allocated revenues shall be exercised. 

(j) 1’hc i»rovisiorj in su]»-scction (j) of section thii’ty of the 
Princii>al Act. which enal>Ies the Secretary of State in Council with 
the concurrence of a imijority of votes at a meeting of the Council 
of India to prescribe provisions or conditions limiting the power to 
raise money, sliall cease to have eirect as regards the power to raise 
money on the security of allocated revenues. 

Ser. 3 (y) The presidencies of Fort William in Eengaf, Fort 
Revhed system cf local St. George, and Pomlmy, and tlio provinces 
government in cevuin known ns lliO Ujiited Provinces, tlie 

prcv.nccs. Jhu jiil>, Eihar and Orissa, the Central 

Jh’oviriCes, aiid Assjun, shall each be governed, in relation to reserved 
subiects, ))y a Governor in council, an<! in relation to transferred 
sulijects (save as otherwise provided ])y this Act) by the Governor 
acting with Miiiislers a]H)ointed under this Act. 

The said piosiduncios and provinces are in this Act referred to 
as “Governor's provinces” and the two first-named presidencies are 
in this Act referred to as the presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

(rd) The provisions of sections forty-six to fifty-one of the 
Principal Act, as nmended by this Act, shall apply to the United 
I^rovices, the Puiijab, Bihar and Orisjsa, the Central Pruvinccs, and 
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Assiim, as they apply to llie presidencies of Bengal, Mantis, and 
Bombay ; rrovide<l that the Governors of the said provinces shall be 
appointed after consultation with the Governor General. 

f 


Sec. 4 (/) The Governor of a Governor’s province may* by 


Appointment of Ministers 
and Council Secretaries. 


notification, appoint Ministers, norbeing 
members of his Executive council or other 
officials, to administer transferred subjects, 


and any Ministers so appointed shall hold office during his pleasure. 


There may bo paid to any Minister so appointed in any province 
the same salary as is payable to a member of the Executive council 
iji that iTOvince, unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the 
legislative council of the province. 

02) No Minister shall hold office for a longer period than six 
months, unless he is or becomes an elected member of the local 
legislature. 

(iJ) In relation to transferred subjects, the Governor shall be 
guided by the advice of his Ministers, unless he .sees suttieioiit 
cause to dissent from their opijiion, in which ease he may rotiuire 
action to be taken otherwise than in accordance with tliat advice : 
Provided that rules may be made under the Principal Act for the 
temporary administration of a transferred subject where, in cases 
of emergeiicy, owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister in charge 
of tlio subject, by such authority and in such manner as may bo 
prescribed by the rules. 

{J/) The Governor of a Governor’s province may at his discretion 
appoint from among tlio non-ofiiciai niembors of the local legislature 
Council Secretaries Avho shall hold ofrice during his i)lc*asurc, and 
discharge such duties iji assistiiig members of the Executive council 
and Ministers, as he may assign to llicin. 

There shall be paid to Council ^cretaries so appointed such 
salary a‘i may )>« provided ])y vote of the legislative council. 

A Council Secretary shall cease fo hold otfice if ho ceases for 
more than six months to be a member of the legislative council. 


Sec. 5. (/) The provision in section forty-seven of the IVincipal 


Qutxlification of members 
of local Executive councils. 


Act, that two of the members of the 
Executive council of the Governor of a 
province must have been for at least 


twelve years in the service of the Crowi in India, shall have effect 
as thoiigb one ” were substituted for “ two,” and the provision in 
that section that the Commanderrin- Chief of his Majesty's Forces 
in India, if resident at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, shall, during 
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his continiia]]cc there, be a member of the Governor’s council, shall 
cease to have effect. 

Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
as to the qualifications to be required in respect of members of the 
Executive council of the Governor of a province in any case whore 
such provision is not made by section forty'Seven of the Principal 
Act as amended by this section. 


Sec. 6. (y) All orders and other proceedings of the government 
. . of a Governor’s province shall be expressed to 

couTctrand G^vernoTwiJh f govornment of the provii>ce, 

Ministers. shall be authenticated as the Governor 

may by rule direct, so, however, that 
provision shall be made by rule for distinguishing orders and other 
l-roccediiigs ri'lating to transIVrred snbiocts friun other orders and 
proceedings. 


Orders and proceedings authenticated as aforesaid shall not be 
called into (juestion in a/iy legal proceeding on the ground that they 
were not duly made ))y the government of the province. 

The Governor may make rules and orders for the more 
convenient transaction of busines.s in his Executive council and with 
his Ministers, and every order made or act done in accordance with 
those rules and orders shall be treated as bcu'ng the order or the act 
of the government of the iirovince. 

The Governor may also make rules and orders for regulating the 
ridations bet weem his Executive council and his Ministers for the 
purpose of the transaction of the bu.siuoss of the local goverjiment : 

Provided that any rules or onler nuido for the jairposcs 
siiccificd in this section which are repugnant to the provisions of 
any rules made under the Principal Act as amended by this Act 
shall, lo the extent of that repugnancy, but not otherwise, be void. 


Sec. 7. (/) There shall bo a IjegisJativo council in every Gover- 
nor’s province, which shall consist of the 
members of the Executive council and of the 
mem))ors nominated or (dected as provided 

by this Act. 


Composition of Governor's 
Legislative councils. 


The Governor shall not be a member of the Legislative council, 
but shall have the right of addressing the council, and may for that 
purpose re(iuiro the attendance of its members. 

(ii) The number of members of the Governors’ Legislative 
councils shall be in accordance with the table set out in the First 
Schedule to this Act ; and of the members of each Council not more 
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than tweiity i>er cent, shall he official mera])ers, and at least 
seventy per cent, shall ho elected memlicrs : 

Provided that — 

a. Subject to the maintenance ofthooibovc proportions, rules 
under the Principal Act may provide for increasing the 
number of me^ibcrs of any council, as specified in that 
schedule ; and 

h. the Governor may, for the purposes of any Bill introduced 
or proposed to be introduced in his Legislative council, 
nominate, in the case of Assam one person, and in the 
case of other provinces not more than two persons, having 
special knowledge or experience of the subject-matter of 
the Bill, and those persons shall, in relation to the Bill, 
have for the period for which they are nominated all the 
rights of members of the Council, and shall be in addition 
to the numbers above referred to ; and 

r, members nominated to the Legislative council of the Central 
Provinces by the Governor as the result of elections hold 
in the Assigned Districts of Berar shall bo deemed to be 
elected members of the Legislative council of the Central 
Provinces. 

(j) The powers of a Governor's Legislative council may be 
exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the council. 

(4) Subject as aforesaid, provision may l)e made by rules under 
the pnbicipal Art as to — 

the term of office of nominated members of Governors* 
Legislative councils, and the manner of fillijig casual 
v«icarjcies occurring by reason of absence of members from 
Lidia, inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of 
office, resignation duly accepted, or otherwise ; and 

k the conditions under which and rnannor in which persons 
may be nominated as members of Governors* Legislative 
councils ; and 

c, the (lualitication of electors, the constitution of constitu- 

encies, and the method of election for Governors' 
Legislative councils, including the number of members 
to bo elected by communal and other electorates, and 
any matters incidental or ancillary thereto ; and 

d, the qualifications for being and for being nominated or 

elected a member of any such Council ; and 

e, the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity 

of any election ; and 

/. the manner in which the rules are to be carried into effect : 
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Provided that rules as to any such matters as aforesaid may 
provide for delegating to the local government such power as may 
be specified in the rules of making subsidiary regulations affecting 
the same matters. 

(5) Subject to any such rules any person who is a Ruler or 
subject of any State in India may be nominated as a member of a 
Governor’s Legislative council. 

Sessions and duration of Sec. 8. (7) Every Governor’s IiCgisIalive 
Governors’ legislative council shall continiKJ for three years from 

councils. ^j.g^ meeting : 

Provided that — 

a, the Council may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; and 
h, the said period may be extended by the Governor for a 
period not exceeding one year, by notification in the ofiicial gazette 
of the province, if in special circumstances (to be specified in the 
notification) he so thinks fit ; and 

c, after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall 
appoint a date not more than six monihs or, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, not more than nine mmiths from the date 
of dissolution for the next session of the Council. 

(^) A Governor may appoint such times and places for holding 
the sessioovs of his liOgislative council as ho thinks fit, and may also, 
by notification or otherwise, prorogue the Council. 

(f?) Any meeting of a Governor’s Legislative council may bo 
adjourned by the person presiding. 

(ji) All questions in a Governor’s Legislative council shall bo 
determined by a majority of votes of the niombors present other than 
the person presiding, who shall, however, have and exorcise «a casting 
vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

Sec. 9. (7) There shall be a President of a Gover7:ior’s Legislative 
President, of Governor.- council who shall, until the exidration of 
Legislative councils. ^ period of four years from the first 
meeting of the Couiicil as constituted 
under this Act, be a person appointed by the Governor, and shall 
thereafter be a member of the Council elected by the Council and 
approved by the Governor : 

Provided that if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the council is in session, the president then in office shall continue in 
office until the end of the current session, and the first election of a 
President shall take place at the comraencomont of the next ensuing 
session. 


9 
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(2) There shall be a Deputy-President of a Governor’s Legislative 
council who shall preside at meetings of the council in the absence 
of the President, and who shall be a member of the Council elected 
by the Council and approved by the Governor. 

(3) The appointed President of a Council shall hold office until 
the date of the first election of a President by the Council under this 
section, but he may resign office by writing under his hand addressed 
to the Governor, or may be removed from office by order of the 
Governor, and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of the 
term of office of an appointed President shall be filled by a similar 
appointment for the remainder of such term. 

(4) An elected President and a Deputy-President shall cease to 
hold office on ceasing to bo membeis of the council. They may resign 
office by writing under their hands addressed to the Governor, and 
may be removed from office by a vote of the Council with the 
concurrence of the Governor. 

(5) The President and the Deputy-President shall receive such 
salaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed President, 
by the Governor, and in the case of an elected President or Deputy- 
President, by an Act of the local legislature. 

Sec. 10. (l) The local Legislature of any province has power, 

Power, of local legWature^ ^ the provisions of this Act, to 

make laws for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the territories for the time being constituting that province, 

(2) The local Legislature of any province may, subject to the 
provisions of the sub-section next following, repeal or alter, as to that 
province, any law made either before or after the commencomont of 
this Act by any authority in British India other tliaii that local 
Legislature. 

{3) The local Legislature of any province may not, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, make or take into consi- 
deration any law — 

a, imposing or authorising the imposition of any new tax 
unless the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this 
provision by rules made under the Principd Act ; or 
I, affecting the public debt of India, or the customs duties, or 
any other tax or duty for the time being in force and 
imposed by the authority of the Governor General in 
Council for the general purposes of the government of 
India, provided that the imposition or alteration of a 
tax scheduled as aforesaid shall not be deemed to affect 
any such tax or duty ; or 
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c* affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 
MOiiesty’s naval, military, or air forces ; or 
d, affecting the relations of the government with foreign 
Princes or States ; or 
c. regulating any Central subject ; or 

/. regulating any provincial subject which has been declared 
by rules under the Principal Act to be, either in whole 
or in part, subject to legislation by the Indian legislature!; 
in respect of any matter to which such declaration 
applies ; or 

(j, affecting any power expressly reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council by any law for the time being in force : 
or 

k. altering or repealing the provisions of any law which, having 
been made before the commencement of this Act by any 
authority in British India other than that local Legislature, 
is declared by rules under the Principal Act to be a law 
which cannot be repealed or altered by the local Legisla- 
ture without previous sanction ; or 
i, altering or repealing any provision of an Act of the Indian 
Legislature made after the commencement of this Act, 
which by the provisions of that Act may not be repealed 
or altered by the local Legislature, without previous 
sanction : 

Provided that an Act or a provision of an Act made by a local 
Legislature, and subscqaently assented to by the Governor-General 
in pursuance of this Act, shall not be deemed invalid by reason only 
of its requiring the previous sanction of the Governor-General under 
this Act. 

(4) The local Jjegislature of any province has not power to make 
any law affecting any Act of Parliament, 

Sec. 11. (J) Sub-sections (1) and (3) of section eighty of the 
Business and procedure in princii)al Act which relate to the classes 
Governors’ Legislative of business which may bo transacted at 
councils. meetings of local Legislative councils, shall 

cease to apply to a Governor's Legislative council, but the business and 
procedure in any such Council shall be regulated in accordance with 
the provisions of this section. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the provin- 
ce shall be lojd in the from of a statement before the Council in each 
year, and the proposals of the local government for I ho appropriation 
of provincial revenues and other moneys in any year shall be submitted 
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to the vote of the Counoil in tho form of demands for grants. The 
Coniioil may assent, or refuse its assent, to a demand, or may reduce 
the amount Ihorcin referred to either by a reduction of the whole 
grants or by the omission or reduction of any of the items ,of expen- 
diture of which the grant is composed : 

Proyi^ed that— 

a. the local governmonl. shall have power, in relation to any 
such demand, to act as if it had been assented to, 
notwithstanding the withholding of such assent or 
the reduction of tho amount therein referred to, 
if tho demand relates to a reserved subject, and 
tho governor certifies that tho expenditure provi- 
ded for by the demand is essential to tho discharge of 
his responsibility for the subject ; and 

h. tho CJovcrnor shall have power in cases of emergency to 
authorise snob expenditure as may bo in his opinion 
nocosaary for the safety or tranquillity of the province, 
or for tho carrying on of any de])artmont : and 

c, no jiroposal for the appropriation of any such revenues 
or other moneys for any puiqioso shall be made except 
on the recommendation of the Govenioi, communicated 
to the council. 

(t/) Nothing in the foregoing sub-scot ion shall require proposals 
to bo snbinittod to tho Council relating to the following heads of 
oiKpciidifnro ; 

(i) contributions p.iyablc by tho local govoriiment to the 

(Tovei’iior-Gonoral in Council ; and 

(ii) interest and sinkir»g fiuid charges on loans : and 

(iii) expcndiiure of wl.ich the amonnt is prescribed by or 
under any law ; and 

(iv) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with 
the aiiproval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State 
in Council ; and 

(1. salaries of judges of the High Court of tho province and 
of the Advocato-Gonoral. 

If any (|uoslion arises whetlier any proposed appropriation of moneys 
does or does not relate to the above heads of expenditure, the 
decision of the Governor shall be final. 

{Ji) Where any Bill has been introduced or is proposed to bo 
introduced, or any amendment to a Bill is moved or proposed to bo 
moved, tlic governor iiixy certify that tho Bill or any clause of it 
or the amondmont a'Fects the safety or tranquillity of his province 
or any part of it or oi another province, and may direct that no 
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Hn 

proceedings or no further proceedings shall bo taken by the council 
in relation to the Bill, clause or atnendment, and effect shall be 
given to any such direction. 

(5) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing provisions of this 
section and for regulating the course of business in the tSouncil, and 
as to the persons to preside over mootings thereof in the absence of 
the President and Deputy-President, and the preservation of order 
at meetings ; and the rules may provide for the )iumber of members 
required to constitute a quorum, and for prohibiting or regulating 
the asking of questions on and tho discussion of any subject 
specified in the rules. 

(6) Standing orders may be made providing for tho conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in the council, in so far 
as these matters are not provided for by rules made under tho 
Principal Act, Tho first standing orders shall bo made by the 
Governor in Council, but may, subject to tho assent of tho Governor 
be altered by the local Legislatures. Any standing order made as 
aforesaid which is repugnant to tho provisions of any rules made 
under the Principal Act, shall to the extent of that repugnancy but 
not otherwise, be void. 

(7) Subject to tho rules and standing orders affecting tho 
Council, there shall be freedom of speech in the Governors’ JjOgislative 
Councils. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in any court 
by reason of his speech or vote in any such Council or by reason of 
anything contained in any oliicial report of the proceedings of ajay 
such Council. 

Sec. 12. (i) Where a Bill has been passed by a local Legislative 

Return and reservation of Governor, Licutonan^Govornor 

or Chief Commissioner may instead of 
declaring that ho assents to or withholds 
his assent from tlie Bill, return tho Bill to the Council for recon- 
sideration, cither in wliolo or in part, together any amendments 
which he may recommend, or, in cases prescribed by rules under tho 
Principal Act may, and if the rules so require shall, reserve the Bill 
for the coiisidoratien of the Govornoi -General. 

(^i?) Whore a Bill is reserved for tho consideration of the 
Governor-General the following provisions shall apply: — 

a. The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
may, at any time within six months from tho date of tho 
reservation of the Bill with tho consent of tho Govornor- 
General, return the Bill for further consideration by the 
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If 

Council with a recommondaiioii that the Council shall 
coiisidcr amendments thereto : 

h. After any Bill so returned has been further considered by 
the Council, together with any recommendations made 
by the governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissio- 
ner relating thereto, the Bill, if re-affirmed wither 
without amendment, may bo again presented to the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner : 

c. Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 
General shall, if assented to by the Governor-General 
within a period of six months from the date of such 
reservation, become law on due publication of such 
assent, in the same a way as a Bill assented to by the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
but, if not assented toby the Governor-General within such 
period of six months, shall lapse and bo of no effect 
unless before the expiration of that period either — 

(t) the Bill has been returned by the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner, for furfchei consideration 
by the council ; or 

(w) in the case of the Counril not being in session, a notification 
has been published of an intention so to return the Bill 
at the commencement of the next session. 

{3) The Governor-General may (except where the Bill has boon 
reserved for his consideration), instead of assenting to or with- 
holding his assent from any Act i)assed by a local legislature, declare, 
that ho reserves the Act for the signification of His Majesty^s 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall not have validity 
until His Maiesty in Council has signified his assent and his assent 
has boon notified by the Governor-General. 

Sec. 13. (/) Whore a Governor's Legislative Council has refused 
Provision for case of leave to introduce, or has failed to pass in 
failure to pass Legislation a form recommended by the Governor, any 
in Governors* Legislative relating to a reserved subject the 

Councils. (governor may certify that the passage of the 

Bill is essential for the discharge of Ids responsibility for the {subject, 
,aud thereupon the Bill shall, notwithstanding that the Council have not 
consented thereto, bo deemed to have passed, and shall, on signature 
by the Governor, become an Act of the local legislature in the form 
of the Bill as originally introduced or proposed to bo introduced in 
the Council or (as the ease may be) in the fom recommended to the 
Council by the Governor. 
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(S) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by* the 
Governor, and the Governor shall forthwith send an authentic copy 
thereof to the Governor-General who shall reserve the Act for the 
signification of His Majesty's pleasure, and upon the signification of 
such assent by His Majesty in Council, and the notification thereof by 
the Governor-General, the Act shall have the same force and effect as 
an Act passed by the local Legislature and duly assented to : 

Provided that where, in the opinion of the Governor-General a 
state of emergency exists which justifies such action, he may, 
instead of reserving such Act, signify his assent thereto, and 
thereupon the Act shall have such foice and affect as aforesaid, 
subject however to disallowance by His Majesty in Council, 

(.?) An Act made under this section shall, as soon as practicable 
after being made, bo laid before each House of Parliament, and an 
Act which is required to bo presented for Ilis Mfoosty’s assent shall 
not be so presented until copies thereof have been laid before each 
House of Parliament for not less than eight days on which that 
House has sat. 


Sec, 14. An official shall not bo qualified for election as a mem- 
.. . . , , bor of a local Legislative Council, and if any 

«^on-official member of a local Legislative 
Council, whether elected or nominated, 
accepts any office in the service of the Crown in India, his seat on 
the council shall become vacant; 

Provided that for the purposes of this provision a Minister shall 
not be deemed to bo an official and a person shall not bo deemed to 
accept office on appointment as a Minister. 


Sec. 15. (/) The Governor General in council may, after obtain- 
Constiiution of new pro- ing an expression of opinion from Iho local 
vincesi etc , and provision government and the local legislature 
as to backward tracts. affected, by notification, with the sanction 
of His Majesty ijroviously signified by the Secretary of State in 
Council, constitute a new Governor’s province, or place p.art of a 
Governor's province under the administration of a Deputy-Governor 
to lie appointed by the Governor-General, and may in any such 
case apply, with such modifications as appear necessary or desirable, 
all or any of the provisions of the Principal Act or this Act relating 
to Governor's provinces, or provinces under a Lieutenant-governor or ^ 
Chief-commissioner, to any such new province or part of a province. 

(^) The Governor-General in Council may declare any territory 
in British India to bo “a l)ackward tract," and may, by notification, 
with such sanction as aforesaid, direct that the Principal Act a/id 
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this Act slyw apply to that territory subject to such exceptions 
and roodi^cations, as may he prescribed in the notificatioa. Where 
the GteJ^irnor-Genoral iu Council has, by notification, directed as 
aforewd, he may, by the same or subsequent notification, direct 
th(j|>s^any Act of the Indian Legislature shall not apply to the territory 
in' question or any part thereof, or shall apply to the territory or any 
part thereof, subject to such exceptions or modifications as the 
Governor-Goneral thinks fit, or may authorise the Governor in 
council to give similar directions as respects any Act of the local 
legislature. 

Sec, 16. (J) The validity of any order made or action taken 
Saving. commencement of this Act by the 

Governor-General in Council or by a local 
government which would have been within the powers of the 
Governor-General in Council or of such local Government if this Act 
had not been passed, shall not he open to question in any local 
proceedings on the ground that by reason of any provision of this 
Act or of any rule made by virtue of any such provision, such order 
or action has ceased to be within the powers of the Governor- 
General in Council or of the government concerned. 

(2) Nothing in this Act, or in any rule made thereunder, shall 
ho construed as diminishing in any respect the powers of the Indian 
Legislature as laid down in section sixty- five of the Principal Act, 
and the validity of any Act of the Indjan Legislature or any local 
1 legislature shall not be open to question iu any legal proceedings on 
the ground that the Act affects a provincial subject or a central 
subject as the case may he, and the validity of any Act made by 
the Governor of a province shall not he so open to question on the 
ground that it does not relate to a reserved subject. 

(Z^) The validity of any order made or action taken by a 
Governor in Council, or by a Governor acting with his Ministers, 
shall not bo open to question in any legal proceedings on the ground 
that such order or action relates or docs not relate to transferred 
subject, or relates to a transferred subject of which the Minister is 
not in charge. 


PAET II. 

Government op India. 

Sec. 1 7. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Indian 
... , . , legislature shall consist of the Governor- 

ludian Legislature. General and two Chambers, namely the 

Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 
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Except as other wiso x)rovidod by or under this Act k Bill *shall 
not be deemed to have been passed by the Indian Legislatura unless 
it has been agreed to by both Chambers, either without amelidment 
or with such amendments only as may be agreed to by ''"both 
Chambers. . 


Sec 18. {l) The Council of State shall consist of njjt more 

Council of State. members nominated or elected 

in accordance with rules made under the 
Principal Act, of whom not more than twenty shall be official 
members. 


The Governor-General shall have power to appoint, from 
among the members of the Council of State, a President and other 
persons to preside in such circumstances as he may direct. 

(J) The Governor-Gonerat shall have the right of addressing 
the Council of State, and may for that purpose require the atten- 
dance of its members. 


Sec 19, (/) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of members 

Legislative Assembly.' or elected in accordance with 

rules made under the Principal Act. 

(.9) The total number of members of the Legislative Assembly 
shall bo one hundred and forty. The number of non-elected 
members shall be forty, of whom twenty-six shall be official members. 
The number of elected members shall bo one hundred : 

Provided that rules made under the Principal Act may provide 
for increasing the numbers of the Legislative Assembly as fixed by 
this section, and may vary the proportion which the clases of 
members bear one to another, so however, that at least five-sevenths 
of the Legislative Assembly shall be non-official members. 

(3) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing 
the Legislative Assembly, and may for that purpose require the 
attendenco of its members. 

Sec. 20. {l) There shall be a president of the Legislative 
r f . 1 . Assembly, who shall, until the expiration 
Presid^t^on^egislative years from the first meeting there- 

ssem y. ^ person appointed by the Governor- 

General and shall thereafter be a member of the Assembly elected 
by the Assembly and approved by the Governor-General ; 

Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the Assembly is in session, the President then in office shall continue 
in office until the end of the current session, and the first election 

3 
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of a Presi(] 
session. 

There shall be a Deputy-President of the Legislative 
Ai^dzibly, who shall preside at meetings of the Assembly in the 
(j^sence of the President, and who shall be a member of the 
/Assembly elected by the Assembly and approved by the Governor- 
Goncral% 


{o) The appointed President shall hold office until the date of 
the flection of a President under this section, but he may resign his 
office by writing under his hand addressed to the Governor-General 
or may be removed from office by order of the Governor-General 
and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of his term of office 
shall be filled by a similar appointment for the remainder of such 
term. 


{Jf) An elected President and a Deputy-President shall cease to 
hold office if they cease to be members of the Assembly. They may 
resign office by writing under their hands addressed to the Governor- 
General and may be removed from office by a vote of the Assembly 
with the concurrence of the Governor-General. 


(5) A President and Deputy-President shall receive such 
salaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed President 
by the Governor-General, and in the case of an elected president and 
a Deputy- President by Act of the Indian Legislature. 


Duration and sessions of Sec. 21. (/) Every Council of State 

Legislative Assembly and shall continue for five years, and every 

Council of State. Legislative Assembly for three years, from 
its first meeting : 

Provided that — 

rr. either Chamber of the Legislature may be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor-General ; and 

h any such period may bo extended })y the Governor- 
General if in special circumstances he so thinks fit ; and 
c. after the dissolution of either Chamber the Governoi- 
General shall apoint a date not more than six months, or, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State not more 
than nine months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

{2) The Governor-General may appoint such times and places 
for holding the sessions of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by notification or 
otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 
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(S) Any meeting of either Chamber of the Indian legislature 
may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

\i) All questions in either Chamber shall be determined^ by a 
majority of votes of members present other than the presfSing 
member, who shall, however, have and exercise a casting vote in t)ie 
case of an equality of votes. 

(c5) The powers of either Chamber of the Indian Lci^slature 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the Chamber. 


Sec. 22. (i) An oflSicial shall not be qualified for election as a 
1 . member of either chaimbor of the Indian 
Member.hv of both Cham. Legislature, and, if any non-official 

member of either Chamber accepts office in 
the service of the Crown in India, his seat in that Chamber shall 
become vacant. 


0^) If an elected member of either Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature becomes a member of the other Chamber, his seat in 
such first mentioned Chamber shall thereupon become vacant. 

(3) If any person is elected a member of both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature, ho shall, before he takes his seat in either 
Chamber, signify in writing the Chamber of which he desires to be 
a member, and thereupon his seat in the other Chamber shall become 
vacant. 


U) Every member of the Governor-Gone ral's Executive 
Council shall bo nominated as a member of one Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature, and shall have the right of attending in and addressing 
the other Chamber, but shall not bo a member of both Chambers. 

SuppUmentray provisions , Sec. 23. (l) Subject to the provi- 
as to composition of Legis* sions of this Act, provisions may be made 

lative AssemWy and Tjy rules under the Principal Act as to — 
Council of State 


a, the term of office of nominated members of the Council of 
ytate and the Legislative Assembly, and the manner of 
filling casual vacancies occuring by reason of absence of 
members from India, inability to attend to duty, death, 
acceptance of office, or resignation duly accepted, or 
otherwise : and 

the conditions under which and the manner in which 
persons may be nominated as members of the Council 
of State or the Legislative Assembly ; and 
c. the qualification of electors, the constitution of constituen- 
cies, and the methods of election for the Council of State 
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s and the Legislative Afesembly (including the number of 
members to be elected by communal and other electorates) 
and any matters incidental or ancillary thereto ; and 
(L the qualifications for being or for being nominated or 
elected as members of the Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly : and 

the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity 
of an election : and 

/. the manner in which the rules arc to be carried into effect. 

(ii?) Subject to any such rules, any person who is a ruler or 
subject of any State in India may be nominated as a member of the 
Council of State or the Legislative Assembly. 

Sec. 24. (7) Subsections (.?) and (S) of section sixty-seven of the 

Business end proceedings Act (which relate to the classes 

in Indian L^gislatuie. of business which may be transacted by 
the Indian Legislative Council) shall cease 

to have effect, 

(3) Provision may bo made by rules under the principal Act for 
regulating the course of business and the preservation of order in the 
Chambers of (ho Indian Legislature, and as to the persons to preside 
at the mootings of the Legislative Assembly in the absence of the 
President and the Deputy-President ; and the rules may provide for 
the number of incmlicrs rc(iuired to constitute a quorum, and for 
prohibiting or regulating the asking of questions on, and the disscus- 
sioijs of, any subject sxiecified in the rules. 

(3) If any Bill which has been passed by one Chamber is not, 
within six mouths after the passage of the Bill by that Chamber, 
jiassod by the other Chamber either without amendments or with 
such amendments as may be agree^ to by the two Chambers, the 
Governor-General may in his discrefion refer the matter for decision 
to a joijjt sitting of both Chambers : Provided that standing orders 
made under this section may provide for meetings of members of 
both Chambers ax>pointcd for the purpose, in order to discuss any 
difference of opinion which has arisen between the two Chambers, 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the Governor-General 
under section sixty-eight of the Principal Act, the Governor-General 
may, where a Bill has been passed by both Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature, return the Bill for reconsideration by either Chamber. 

(o) Rules made for the purpose of this section may contain 
such general and supplemental provisions as appear necessary for the 
purpose of giviiig full effect to this section. 
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(6) Standing orders may bo made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to bo followed in cither Chamber of tho 
Indian Legislature in so far as these matters are not provided for by 
rules made under the Principal Act. The first standing orders shall 
bo made by tho Governor-General in Council, but may, with the 
consent of the Governor-General, be altered by the Chamber to which 
they relate. 

Any standing order made as aforesaid which is repugnant to 
the provisions of any rules made under the Principal Act shall, to 
tho extent of t|jat repugnancy but not otherwise, bo void. 


(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
Chamber, there shall be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in 
any court by reason of his speech or vote in either Chamber, or by 
roasoj) of anything contained in any official report of tho proceedings 
of either Chamber. . 


Sec. 25. (l) Tho estimated annual expenditure and revenue 
Indian budget. Governor-General in Council shall 

be laid in the form of a statement before 
both Chambers of the Indian Legislature in each year. 


(;.) No proposal for the aj>propriation of any revenue or moneys 
for any purpose sliall bo made except on the recommendation of tljo 
G ovcnior-Gen eral. 


(J) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for ilio 
appropriation of revenue or moneys lelating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be sulmiittcd to tho vote of tho Legislative 
Assembly, nor shall they be open to discussion by cither Chamber at 
tho time when the annual statement is under consideration, unless 
tho Governor-General otherwise directs — 

(?') interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; and 
(f?) cxi)ondituro of which the amount is prescribed by or 
under any law ; and 

{Hi) salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or with tho 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in 
Council ; and 

{io) salaries of Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commis- 
sioners ; and 

{v) expenditure classified by the order of tho Governor-General 
in Council as— ^ 
a. ecclesiastical l 
Q, ])olitical ; 
c. defence. 
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{J/) If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation 
of revenue of moneys docs or does not relate to the above heads, 
the decision of the Governor-General on the question shall be final. 

(fi) The proposals of the Governor-Goncral in Council for the 
appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads of expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall bo submitted to the vote of 
Legislative assembly in the form of demands for grants. 

(6') The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse its assent 
to any demand or may reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly shall be 
submitted to the Governor-General in Council, who shall, if he 
declares that he is satisfied that any demand which has been refused 
by the Legislative Assembly is essential to the discharge of his 
responsibilities, act as if it had been assented to, jjotwithstanding 
withholding oj such assent or the reduction of the amount therein 
referred to, by the Legislative Assembly. 

{8) Notwithstanding anything in this section the Governor- 
General shall have power, in cases of emergency, to authorise such 
expenditure as may in his opinion, bo necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of British India or any part thereof. 


Sec. 26. (i) Whore cither Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
refuses leave to introduce or fails to pass 
Provision for case of failure ^ recommended by the Governor- 

topa.5Le««lat.on. Governor-General 

may certify that the passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British. India or any part thereof, and 


thereupon — 

a. if the Bill has already beom passed by the other Chamber, 
the Bill shall, on signature by the Governor-General, 
notwithstanding that it has not been consented to by 
both Chambers, forthwith become an Act of the Indian 
Legislature in the form of the Bill as originally introduced 
or proposed to be introduced in the Indian Legislature, 
or (as the case may be) in the form recommojided by the 
Governor-General ; and 


% if the Bill has not already been so passed, the Bill shall lie 
laid before the other Chamber, and, if consented to by 
that Chamber in the form recommended bj the Governor- 
General, shall become an Act as aforesaid on the signi- 
fication of the Governor-Gcncrars assent, or, if not so 
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consented to, shall, on signature hy the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor-General and shall, as soon as practicable after being made, 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament, and shall not have effect 
until it has received His Majesty's assent, and shall not bo present- 
ed for His Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have been laid before 
each House of J^xrliamciit for not less than eight days on which that 
House has sat; and upon the signification of such assent by His 
Majesty in Council and the notification thereof by the Governor- 
General, the Act shall have the same force and effect as an Act 
passed by the Indian Legislature and duly assented to. 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such fbree and effect 
as aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowaiico by His Majesty in 
Council. 

Sec. 27. (i) In addition to the measures referred to in sub- 
Supplemental provisions section sixty-seven of the Principal Act, 
as to powers of Indian as rctiuiring the previous sanction of the 
Legislative. Governor-General, it shall jiot lie lawful 

without such previous sanction to introduce at any meeting of either 
Chaiiilior of the Indian Legislatnre any measure. — 

a, regulating any provincial subject, or any part of provincial 
subject, which has not been declared by rules under the 
Principal Act to bo subject to Legislation by the Indian 
Legislature, 

I, lepoaling or amending any Act of a local Legislature ; 

r. repealing or amending any Act or ordinance made by the 
Governor-General. 

(;?) Where in either Chamber of the Indian Legislature any 
Bill has boon introduced, or is proposed to be introduced, or any 
amendment to a Bill is moved, or proposed to bo moved, the 
Govcrnor-fToneral may certify that the Bill, or any clause of it, or 
the amendment, affects the safety or tranquillity of British India, 
or any part thereof, and may direct that no proceedings, or that no 
further proceedings, shall be taken by the Chamber in relation to 
the Bill, clause, or amendment, and effect shall be given to such 
direction. 
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Stec. 32, (i) The provision in section six of the Principal Act 
which prescribes the quorum for meetings 
Further ^visions as to Council of India shall cease to have 

uounai ot India. Secretary of State shall 

provide for a quorum by directions to be issued in this behalf. 

0?) The provision in section eight of the Principal Act relating 
to meetings of the Council of India shall have effect as though 
“ month were substituted for “ week.'* 

UO Section ton of the Principal Act shall have effect as though 
the words “all business of the Council or committees thereof to be 
transacted” were omitted and the words “the business of the Secretary 
of State in Council or the Council of India shall be transacted, and any 
order made or act done in accordance with such direction shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, be treated as being an order 
of the Secretary of State in Council” were inserted in lieu 
thereof. 


Relaxation of control of 
Secretary of State. 


Sec* 33. The Secietary of State in Council may, notwithstand- 
ing anything in the Principal Act, by rule 
regulate and restrict the exorcise of the 
powers of Superintendence, direction, and 
control, vested in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State 
in Council, by the Principal Act, or otherwise, in such manner as 
may appear necessary or expedient in order to give effect to the 
purposes of this Act, 

Before any rules are made under this section relating to 
subjects other than transferred subjects, the rules pro])osed to bo 
made shall be laid in draft before both Houses of Parliament, and 
such rules shall not be made unless both Houses by resolution 
approve the draft either without modification or addition, or with 
modifications or additions to which both Houses agree, but upon 
such approval being given the Secretary of State in Council may 
make such rules in the form in which they have been approved, 
and such rules on being so made shall be of full force and 
effect. 


Any rules relating to transferred subjects made under this 
section shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may 
be j\fter they are made, and, if an address is presented to His 
Majesty by either House of Parliament within the next thirty days 
on which that House has sat after the rules are laid before it praying 
that the rules or any of them may be annulled, His Majesty in 
Council may annul the rules or any them, and those rules shall 
thenceforth be void, but without prejudice to the validity of 
anything previously done thereunder. 
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Sec. 34. So much of section five of the Principal Act as relates to 
Correspondence between orders and communications sent to India 
Secretary of State and from the United Kingdom and to orders 
India. made in the United Kingdom, and section 

eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen of the Principal Act, shall 
cease to have effect, and the procedure for the sending of orders and 
communications to India and in general for correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council or any 
local government shall be such as may be prescribed by order of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Sec. 35. His Majesty may by Order in Council make provision for 
. . the appointment of a High Commissioner 

High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom, and 

for the pay, x>ension, powers, duties, and 
conditions of employment of the High Commissioner and of his 
assistants ; and the Order further provide for delegating to the High 
Commissioner any of the powers previously exorcised by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council whether 
under the Principal Act or otherwise in relation to making contracts, 
and may prescribe the conditions under which he shall act on behalf 
of the Governor-General in Cothicil or any local Government, 

PART IV. 

The Cjvil Services in India. 

Sec. 36. (l) Subject to the provisions of the Principal Act 

The Civil Service in India, and of rules made thoroumlcr every 

person in the civil service ot the Crown 
in India holds oflicc during His Maicsty's pleasure, and may be 
emiJoyed in any manner required by a proper authority within the 
scope of his duty, but no yierson in that service may be dismissed 
by any authority subordinate to that by which he was appointed, 
and the Secretary of State in Council may (except so far as ho may 
provide by rules to the contrary) reinstate any person in that service 
who has been dismissed. 

If any such person appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council thinks himself wronged by an order of an official superior 
in a Governor's province, and on duo application made to that 
superior does not receive the redress to which he may consider 
himself entitled, he may, without prejudice to any other right of 
redress, complain to the Governor of the province in order to obtain 
justice, and the Governor is hereby directed to examine such 
complaint and require such action to be taken thereon as may appear 
to him to be just and equitable. 
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(a) The Secietary of State iu Council may make rules for 
regulating the classification of the civil services in India, the 
methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and 
allowances, and discipline and conduct. Such rules may, to such 
extent and in respect of such matters as may bo prescribed, delegate 
the power of making rules to the Governor-General in Council or 
to local Governments, ^or authorise the Indian Legislature 
or local Legislatures to make laws regulating the public 
services : 

‘Provided that every person appointed before the commencement 
of this Act by the Secretary of State iu Council to the civil service 
of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing or accruing rights, 
or shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and eiiuitable. 

(3) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of all 
persona in the civil service of the Crown in India appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in accordance 
with the rules in force at the time of the passing of this Act. Any 
such rules may be varied or added to by the Secretary of State in 
Council and shall have effect as so varied or added to, but any such 
variation or addition shall not advlrsely affect the i)ejision of any 
■membei of the service appointed before the date thereof. 

Nolliitig in this section or in any rule thereunder shall prejudice 


37 and 38 Viet., c. 12. 


the rights to which any person may, or 
may have, become entitled under the 


provisions in relation to pensions contained in the East Indi^ 


Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 


(i) For the removal of doubts it is hereby declared that all 
rules or other provisions in operation at the time of the passing of 
this Act, w'hether made by the Secretary of State in Council or by 


any other authority, relating to the civil service of the Crown in 
India, were .duly made in accordance with the jiowers in that 
behalf, and are confirmed, but any such rules or provisions may 


.varied or added to by rules or laws made under 
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Any rules made under this section shall not have force 
unliLtliey have been laid for thirty days before both House of 
Parliament. 


(^) The Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915 
5 and 6 Geo. 5. c. 87. (which confers power during the war and 
* • . . . ^ period of two years thereafter to 

make f^3pointments to the Indian Civil Service without examination), 
shall have effect as though ‘‘three years** were substituted for 
two years. 


V^Sec. 38. (7) There shall be established in India a public service 
Public Saivice Commission, commission, consisting of not more than 

five members, of whom one shall be 
Chairman, appointed by the Secretary of State in Council. Each 
member shall hold office for five years, and may be re-appointed. 
No member shall be removed before the expiry of his term of office, 
except by order of the Secretary of State ‘in Council. The quali- 
fications for appointment, and the pay and pension (if any) attaching 
to the office of Chairman and member, shall bo prescribed by rules 
made by the Secretary of State in Council. 

(ii^) The public service oDramissoii shall discharge, in regard to 
recruitment and control of the luiblic service in India, such 
functions as may bo assigned thereto by the Secretary of Slate 
in Council. 

Sec. 39. (/) An Auditor-General in India shall bo appointed 
Financial Control by the Secretary of State in Council, and 

shall hold office during His Majesty*s 
pleasure. The Secretary of State in Council shall, by rules, make 
provision for his pay, powers, duties, and conditions of employment, 
or for the discharge of his duties in the case of a temporary vacancy 
or absence from duty. 

(!3) Subject to any rules made by llie Secrctiary of State in 
Council, no office miy bo added to or withdrawn from the public 
service, and the emoluments of no post may be varied, except after 
consultation with such finance authority as may be designated in 
the rules, being an authority of the province or of the Government 
,p£ India, according as the post is or is not under the control of a 

'Government. 


Sec. 40* Eulea made under tliis?art of this Act shall not be 

except with the concurrence of the 
at a meeting of the 
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PART V. 

■^TATL'TORY COMMISSTON, 


Sec. 41. (i) At the expiration oi ten years after the passing 

Statutory Commbrion. ^ Secretary of State with 

the concurrence of both Houses of Fulia- 
meiit, shall submit for tho approval of His Mfijesty the names of 
persons to act as a Commission for the purposes of this section, 

(i?) Tho persons whose names are so submitted, if approved by 
llis Majesty, shall be a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into 
the working of the system of Government, the growth of education, 
and the development of representative institutions, in British lndia> 
and matters connected therewith, and the Commission shall report 
as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to estalJish the 
principle of responsible Government, or to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible Government, then existing therein includ- 
ing the question whether the esUiblishment of second Chambers of 
the local Legislatures is or is not desirable, 

(o) The Commission shall also inquire into and report on any 
other matter affecting British India and tho provinces, which may 
bo referred to tho Commission by His Majesty. 


Modification of s. 124 of 
Principal Act. 


PART VI. 

General. 

Sec. 42. Notwithstanding anything iji section one hundred and 
twenty-four of the Principal Act, if any 
member of tho Governor-Gencrars ICxecu- 
tive Council or any member of aijy local 
Government was at the time of his apponitment concerned or engaged 
in any trade or business, he may, durifig the term of his office, with 
the sanction in writing of the Governor-General, or in the case of 
ministers of the Governor of the province, and in any case sul^ject 
to such general conditions and restrictions as tJic Governor-General 
in Council may prescribe, retain his concern or interest in that 
trade or business, but shall not, during that term, take part in the 
direction or management of that trade or business. 

Sec, 43, Any assent or disallowance by His Majesty, which 
o 1 under the Principal Act is required to be 
igm ® signified through tho Secretary of State 

in Council, shall as from the passing of 
this Act be signilied by His Majesty in Council. 
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Stc: 44. (/) Where' any matter is required to be prescribed 

Powir to make rules. regulated by rules under the Principal 

Act and no special provision is made os to 
the authority by whom the rules are to be made the rules shall be 
made by the Governor-General in 'Council, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council, and shall not be subject to repeal or 
alteration by the Indian Legislature or by any local Legislature. 

(2) Any rules made under this Act or under the Principal Act 
may be so framed as to make different provision for different pro- 
vinces. 

(^) Any rules to which sub-section (1) of this section applies 
j^hall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may be 
after they are made, and, if an Address is presented to His Ma^jesty 
by either House of Parliament within the next thirty days on which 
that House has sat after the rules are laid before it praying that the 
rules or any of them may be annulled, His Majesty in Council may 
aruiul the rules or any of them, and those rules shall thenceforth 
])e void, but without prejudice to the validity of anything previously 
done thereunder : 

Provided that the Secretary of State may direct that any rules 
to which this section applies shall be laid in draft before both Houses 
of Parliament, and in such ease the rules shall not bo made unless 
both Houses by resolution approve the draft cither without modifi- 
ciation or addition, or with niodifications or additions to which both 
Houses agree, Imt, upon such approval being given, the rules may be 
made in the form in which they have been approved, and such rules 
on being so made shall be of full force and effect, and shall not 
require to ))e further laid ])cfore Parliament. 


Sec. 45. (/) The amendments set out in parts I and II of the 
Second Schedule to this Act, being amend- 
irreflect, to uicorporate the provisions of this 

etc. Act in the .. Princii)al Act, and further 

amendments consequential on or arising 
out of those provisions, shall be made in the Principal Act, and any 
question of interpretation shall ho settled by reference to the l*ririci- 
pal Act as so amended. The provisions of the Principal Act, sneei- 
fied in Part III of that schedule, being provisions which are olaoleto 
or unnecessary, or which require amendment in detail, are hereby 
repealed or modified, and shall be dealt with, in the manner shown 
in the second column of that schedule. 

(^) Every enactment and word which is directed by the Govern- 
ment of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, or by this section and the 
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Second Schedule to this Act, to be substituted for or added to any 
portion of the Government of India Act, 1915, shall form part of 
the Government of India Act, 1915, in the place assigned to it by 
the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, or that schedule ; 
and the Government of India Act, 1915, and all Acts, including 
this Act, which refer thereto shall, after the commencement of this 
Act, be construed as if the said enactment or word had been j^nacted 
in the Government of India Act, 1915, in the place so assigned, and, 
where it is substituted for another enactment or word, had been so 
enacted in lieu of that enatment or word. 

A copy of the Government of India Act, 1915, with the 
amendments, whether by way of substitution, addition or omission, 
required by the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, and 
by this section and the Second Schedule to this Act, shall bo 
]>reparo(i and certified by the Clerk of the Parliaments, and dcpofcitcd 
with the Polls of Parliament, and Ilis Majesty's printer shall print, 
in accordance with the copy so certified, all copies of the 
Government of India Act, 1915, which are printed after the passing 
of this Act, and the Government of India Act, 1915, as so amended, 
may be cited as ‘‘The Government of India Act/’ 

Sub-section (S) of section eight of the Government of India 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 46. In this Act the expressions “official ** and “non-official,” 

Definition of official. relati®" to any person, 

mean respectively a person who is or is 
not in the civil or military service of the Crown in India : 

Provided that rules under the Principal Act may provide for 
the holders of such offices as may be specified in the rules not being 
treated for the purposes of the Principal Act or this Act, or any of 
them, as officials. ^ 

Sec. 47. ll) This Act maybe cited as the Government of 
ludiaAct, 1919, nud tho Principal Act, 
ment, interpretation, as amended by any Act for the time being 
and transitory in force, may be cited as the Government 

provisions. of India Act. 

(Q) This Act shall come into operation on such date or dates 
as the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council, may appoint, and different dates may 
be appointed for different provisions oi this Act, and for different 
parts of India. 

On the dates appointed for the coming into operation of the 
provisions of this Act as respects anv executive or Legislative 
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Council all the members of the Council then in office shall go out 
of office, but may, if otherwise qualified, be reappointed, reiiomijiated 
or re-elected, as the case may be, in accordance with the i)rovisions 
of the Principal Act as amended by this Act. 

(S) Any reference in any enactment, whether an Act of 
Parliament or made by any authority in British India, or in any 
rules, regulations, or orders made under arjy such enactment, or in 
any letters patent or other document, to any enactment repealed by 
•the Principal Act, shall for all purposes be construed as references 
to the Principal Act as amended by this Act or tp the corresponding 
provision thereof. 

0) Any reference in any enactment in force in India, whether 
an Act of Parliament or made by any authority in British India, 
or in any rules, regulations, or orders made under any such enactment 
or in any letters patent or other document, to any Indian Legislative 
authority shall for all purposes bo construed as reference to the 
corresponding authority constituted by the Principal Act as amended 
by this Act. 

If any difficulty arises as to the first establishment of the 
Indian Legislature or any JjOgislative Council after the commence- 
ment of this Act or othorvvise in first giving effect to the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary of Stale in Council or the Governor- 
Gorieral in Council, as occasion may require, may by order do 
anything which appears to them necessary for the purpose of remov- 
ing the difficully. 


SCIIEDDI.ES. 

* FIRST SCHEDUJ.E. 

NrMTiEU OF MKMUERS of IjEGISLATTVK COVNCILR. 


Oouneil, ^ ■Nunil)t*r of Mombors. 


Madras 118 

Bombay ....... HI 

Bengal . 125 

United Provinces , . . . . . 118 

Punjab 83 

Bihar and Orissa 98 

Central Provinces ...... 70 

Assam 63 

*|ik?ctiou 7. 


5 
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SICIIEDULE NO. 1 
t SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Taut L 

The provisions of this Act sot out in the first column of the 
following table shall bo incorporated in the principal Act in the 
manner shown in the second column of that table, subject to the 
inodificatioriR specified in the third column of that table : — 

Tabi.k. 


- Maco au<l Method of 

* kicori>orati(m m Uic Prin- Modificat ions, 

cipal Act, 


Sec, 1 . To 1)0 inserted as a new “i^his Act” to bo substituted for 

section ( t 5 a) after s. *'the Government of India Act, 
d5. 1915. . . ‘^principal 

Act),” for “the principal Act,” 
and for “that Act.” 


Sec, 3 (l) To bo substituted for 
s. 40 (1). 

Sec. 4 . To be substituted for 

s. 52. 

Sec. 0 . To be substituted for 

s. 49. 


“this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act.” 

“any other rules made under this 
Act” to be substituted for “any 
rules made under the principal 
Act as amended by this Act.” 


Sec. 7,S,9 . To be inserted as n<?w “this Act” to be substituted for 
sections (72a, 72n, “the principal Act.” 

and 72c), aftpr s. 72. 

Sec. 10 . To bo inserted as a new “this Act” to bo substituted for 
section (80a) after s, “the principal Act,” “the 
80. commencement of the Govern- 

ment of India Act, 1919,” to be 
substituted for “the commence- 
ment of this Act” and “such 
first mentioned Act” to be sub- 
stituted for “that Act” in sub- 
section (3), 
t Section 54, 
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I’rovisioii of 
Act. 


TUaco and Method of 
Incorporation in tho Trin 
cipal Act. 


Modifications. 


Sec. 11 . To be inserted as a new The following sub-section to be 
section (72 d) after s. substituted for subsection (1) : — 
720. 


“(l) The provisions contained in 
this section shall have effect 
with respect to business and 
procedure in Governors’ legi- 
slative councils.^ 

“this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act,” 

Sec. 12 . To be inserted as a now “this Act” to be substituted for 
section (81a) afters, “the principal Act.” 

81 . 

Sec. 13 . To be inserted as a new — 

section (72k) after s. 

721). 

Sec. 11 . To be iiji^crted as a new The following now section to bo 
section (80n) after s. inserted at the end thereof : — 
80a. 


“80c, It shall not bo lawful for 
any member of any local 
legislative council to intro- 
duce, without the previous 
sanction of the Governor, 
Licut-Govenior or Chief 
Commissioner, any measnra 
affecting the public revenues 
of a province or imposing 
any charge on those 
revenues.” 

To be inserted as a new “this Act” to be substituted for 
section (n2A) after s. “the principal Act or this Act” 
52. and for the principal Act and 

this Act 


Sec. 15 
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]'rovisioii cf Method of 

I . Iucori>oration in the Priu- Modifications, 

cipal Act. 

Sec. 16 (p To be iiisorfcod as a new “the Government of India Act, 
and (3). section (52r.) after s. 1919,” to be substituted for 
f52A. “this Act,” whore those words 

first occur, and “that Act” to be 
substituted for “this Act,” where 
those words secondly occur, and 
“that Act cr this Act” to bo 
substituted for “this Act,” where 
those words thirdly occur. 

See. 16 (2).To be inserted as a new “Nothing in the Government of 
sub sec. (2) of s. 84. India Act, 1919, or this Act” to 
be substituted for “Nothing in 
this Act” and “this Act” to be 
snl^stitufed elsewhere for “the 
principal Act.” 

*Soc. 17-23 To bo inserted as new “this Act” to be substituted for 
inclusive, sections in lieu of ss. “the principal Act.” 

63 and 64, and num- 
bered 63, 63 a, 63l;, 

63c*, G3ij, 63i:,and 64. 

ycc. 24 {2).To bo inserted as sub- “this Act” to be subsliluted for 
section (l) of section “the principal Act.” 

67 in lieu of the exist- 
ing sub-section (1)? 

Sec. 21 To be inserted as sub- “this Act” to he substituted for 
(3)-(7). sections (3)-(7) of sec- “the principal Act.” ^ 
tion 67, in lieu of the 
existing sub'Scction(3) 

Sec. 25 andTo bo inserted as now 
26 sections (67 a and 671;) 

after s. 67. 

Sec. 29. . To be inserted as a new 
section (43 a) after s. 

43. 
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rrovisiou of 
Acl.. 


riace and Method of 
Incorporation in the 
Principal Act. 


Modi H cations. 


Sec. 33. . To bo inserted as a new “this Act** to be substituted for 
section (19 a) after s. “the principal Act*’ and “the 
19. Government of India Act, 1919,” 

to be substituted for “this Act,” 

Sec. 34 . To be inserted as now For the words from the beginning 
section (11) in lieu of of the section down to and in- 
soclions 1 to 14 inclu- eluding the words “effect and” 
sivo. there shall be iubstituted the 

words “Subject to the provisions 
of the act.** 

Sec. 35 . To be inseitod as a now “this Act** to be substituted for 
section (20a) after s. “the principal Act.** 

29. 

Sec, 3r),3S, To be inserted as now “this Act” to be substituted for 
39, audio sections (9Gn, 96c, 96 d, “the principal Act,** and “the 
and 96 k) after section Government of India Act, 1919.” 
96 a, coiistituting a to be substituted for “this Aat.” 
now Part (VIlA.)after except in section 40, 

Part VII. 

Sec, 37 (l) To be inserted asa now “this section’* to be substituted 
sub-sec. (6) of s. 97. for “section ninety-seven of the 
principal Act,” and “any rules 
made under this sub-section” 
to bo substituted for “any rules 
made under this section.’* 

Sec. 41 . To be inserted as a new “The Government of India Act, 
* section (sIa) after s. 1919” to be substituted f(^r 
84, constituting a new ‘this Act,” 

Part (VIa) after Part 

VI. 

Sec, 42 . To bo inserted as a “Provided that notwithstanding 
proviso to s. 1 2 1. anything in this Act” to be 

substituted for “Notwithstand- 
ing anything in section one 
hundred and twenty-four of the 
principal Act,** 
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l^CIIEDL'LE NO. 1 


J’rovi.'iion of 
Act. 


Place ami Mctliod of 
Incorporation in tlio Triii- 
Cl pal Act. 


Modilication^. 


See. 1 i . To 1)0 iiisortod as a now 
soctiori (129a) at the 
beginning of Part XIL 

See. 4 b . To be inserted as a now 
l)aragraph at the end 
of s. 131. 

% 

See. 47 (3) To be inso.rtcd as now 
and (4) paragraph at the end 
of s. 130. 


“this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act” and for 
“this Act or\indor the principal 
Act-” 

“in this Act” to be omitted, 
and “this Act” to be substituted 
for “the Principal Act” and for 
“the principal Act or this Aot.’^ 

“this Act” to bo substituted for 
“the i)rincipal Act” and for “the 
principal Act as amended by 
this Act.” 


First To bo inserted in lieu 
Schedule, of Schedule I. 


PART 11. 

The provisions of the principal Act sjiecified in the first column 
of this table siiall be amended in the niaiinei’ shown in the second 
column. 

Table. 

Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 


In sub-section (2) “or rules made thereunder” shall be 
inserted after “this Act.” 

The following sub-section shall be substituted for sub- 
seolioM (3) : — 

“(3) The salary of the Secretary of State shall bo paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salaries 
of his under secretaries and any other expenses of 
his de\)artmont may be paid out of the revenues of 
India or out of moneys provided by Parliament,” 
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Section 

of 

Act. 


Araendmont. 


3(1) “eight'* shall be substituted for “ten," and “ twelve \ 
shall bo substituted for “ fourteen," and the following 
words she'll be inserted at the end of the sub-section : — 
‘Provided that the Coinicil as constituted at the time 
of the i)assing of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
shall not be afrecled by this provision, Init no fresh 
appointment or re-appointment* thereto shall l)c made 
in excess of the maximum prescribed by this provision." 

3 ( 3 ) “one-half shall be substituted for “nine," and “India" 
.shall be substituted for “British India." 


3 ( 4 ) five 3 ^cars" .shall bo substituted for “ sevoii years," and 
the following words shall bo inserted at the end of the 
.sul)-sootioji : — 

“ Pi'ovidt'd t hat the tenure of office of any pciTOii who is 
a rnombor of the Council at the time of the passing of 
the (h)vcrnmcnt of India Act, 1919, shall be the same 
as though that Act liad not been passed." 

3 (s) The following sul>sectioJis shall bo substituted for this sub- 
section : — 

“(s) Th(U*o .shall be paid to each member of the Council 
of India the annual salary of twelve bundred pounds : 
Provided that any mom])er of the Council who was at 
the time of his appointment domiciled in India 
shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby ])rovidod, 
an annual sub.sistence allowance of six hundred pounds. 
Such salai’ios and allowances may bo paid out of the 
revenues of India or out of moneys pro\iih»d by Parlia- 
* ment. 


( 9 ) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rule, where 
any person in the service of the Crown in India is 
appointed a member of the Council before the comple- 
tion of the period of such service required to entitle him 
to a pension or annuity, his service as such member 
shall, for the purpose of any pension or annuity which 
would have been payable to him on completion of such 
period be reckoned as service under the Crown in India 
whilst resident in india." 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act, 

5 The words of this section from and including the words 

“bttt every order ** to the end of the section shall bo 
omitted. 

6 For “ not less than five members are present ” there shall 

be substituted “ such number of members are present 
as may Ijie prescribed by general directions of the Sec- 
retary of State.” 

8 For week ” there shall be substituted “ month.” 

10 For “all business of the Council or committees thereof 
is to be transacted ” there shall bo substituted “ the 
business of the Secretary of State in Council or the 
Council of India shall bo transacted, and any order 
made or act done in accordance with such direction 
shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be treated 
as being an order of the Secretary of State in Council.” 

19 The words of this section from the beginning down to 
and including “ Provided that ” shall be omitted, 

2O(2)0?) After “under this Act” there shall bo inserted “except 
so far as is otherwise provided under this Act.” 

21 At the beginning of this section there shall be inserted 
“ subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

27(9) After “revenues of ^ India” there shall be inserted “ or 
out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 

29 In sub-socLion (1) at the beginning there shall be inserted 

the words : — 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act regarding the ap- 
pointment of a High Commissioner for India.” 

30 After sub-section (1) the following sub-section shall bo 

inserted, 

“(I. 4 ) A local Government may on behalf and in the 
name of the f^ectretary of State in Council raise money 
on the security of revenues allocated to it under this 
Act, and make proper assurances for that purpose, 
and rules made under this Act may provide for the 
conditions under which this power shall be exercisable.” 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 

In flub-section (2) “sub-section (l) of this section shall 
be sul^iil^tuted for this “ section.^* 

31 “Indian legislature ’’ shall be substituted for “ Clovernor 
General in Legislative Council.” 

33 At the begiruiing of the section there shall bo inserted 
“ Subject to the |»rovisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

35 This section shall bo omitted. 

37 “ordinary” in sub-sections (l) and (2) shall be omitted. 

In sLib-soction (2) for the words Irorn and including “ five 
or ” to the end of the sub section there shall bo subs- 
tituted “such as His Majesty thinks fit to appoint.” 

In sul)-sectioii (3) “at the time of their appointment ” 
shall be omitted, after “Scotland” there shall be 
inserted “or a pleader of a High Court,” and “ ten ” 
shall bo substituted for “ five.” 

In sub-section (4) for “person appointed as ordinary mem- 
ber of the council ” there shall bo substituted “ mo.ml)er 
of the council (other than the Commander-in-Chief for 
the lime being of His Majesty \s forces in India).^^ 

At the end of the section the following new sub-sec1,inn 
shall be inserted : — 

“ (5) Provision may bo made by rules under this Act 
as to the cinalifications to be required in resjiect of tlie 
members of the Govemor-Generars Kxecutive Couiicil 
in any case where such provision is not made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section,” 

37 The following section shall be substituted for section thirl y- 
seven : — 

“37. If Commander-in-Chief for the time being of H»*s 
Majesty's forces in India is a member of the Governor- 
Grenerars executive Council he shall, subject to the 
provisioiiB of this Act, have rank and precedence in the 
Council next after the Governor-General 

39 In sub-section (2) for “one ordiftary member of the 
Council ” there shall be substituted “ one member of 
the Council (other than the Coramaiider-in-Chief).” 


0 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act 

40 At the end of sub-section (1) there shall be inserted — *^and 
when so signed shall not be called^to question in any 
legal proceeding on the ground tha^hey were not duly 
made l»y the (lovernor-GenoiMl in Council,” 

42 For “ordinary member” there shall bo substituted 

“member (other than the Commander-iri-Chicf).” 

45 At the beginning of the section there shall be inserted 
“Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

4f) The following sub-section shall bo substituted for sub-section 

( 2 ) . 

‘*(-) The Governors of the said presidencies are appoint- 
ed by His Majesty by warrant under the Koyal sign 
Manual, and the Governors of the said ijrovinces shall 
be so appointed after consultation with tlio Qovernor- 
Geneial.” 

In subsetion (3) “the Governors' provinces ” shall be substi- 
tuted for “those presidencies” and “province” shall be 
substituted for presidency.” 

47 In sub-section (2) “Ojie at least of them must be a person^ 

who at the time of his api)ointment has been” shall be sub- 
stituted for “Two at least of them must ))0 persons wlio 
at the time of their appointment have been.” 

The following siib-soction shall bo substituted for sub-section 

(n):~ 

“(3) Provision may be made by rules under this Act as to 
the qualifications to be required in respect of members 
of the executive Council of the Governor of a province 
in any case whore such provision is not made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 

48 “province” shall bo substituted for “presidency.” 

50(2) “province ” shall bo substituted for “presidency.” 

53(1) For the words from the beginning down to “the Punjab 
and” (inclusive) there shall be substituted “The 
province of,” and the words “with or without an execu- 
tive Council” shall Lo omitted. 
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Section 

of Aijaciidmeiii. 

Act. 

57 At the end of the section there shall bo inserted * an order 

made as afore-said shall not be called into question in any 
legal progjjpdings on the ground that it was not duly made 
by the Lleutenant-goverifor in Council 

58 “Assam, the Central Provinces,** shall be omitted. 

65 For “Governor-General in Legislative Council ** there shall 
bo substituted “Indian Legislature. “ 

67 “either chamber of the Indian Legislature ** shall be substi- 
tuted for “the Council.** 

At the Olid of sub-sociioii (2) the following shall be 
inserted — 

(i) regulating any in’ovincial subject, or any part of a 
provincial subject, which has not boon declared by 
rules under this Act to bo subject to Legislation 
by the Indian Legislature ; or 

{ii) repealing or amending any Act of a local Legisla- 
ture ; or 

{in) repealing or amending any Act or ordinance 
made by the Governor-General. 

(2a) Where in either chamber of the Indian Legisla- 
ture any Bill has been introduced, or is proposed 
to be introduced, or any amendment to a Bill is 
moved, or proposed to bo moved, the Governor- 
General may certify that.the Bill, or any clause of 
it, or the amendment, affects the safety or traqui- 
lity of British India, or any part thereof, and may 
direct that no proceedings, or that no further 
l»rocoedings, shall be taken by the chamber in 
relation to the Bill, clause, or amendment ; and 
effect shall be given to such direction.’* 

08 ‘-Bill” shall bo substituted fur “Act’* and “a Bill’* for “and 
Act ; ” “by bolh chambers of the Indian Legislature** 
shall bo substituted for “at a meeting of the Indian 
Legislative Council,** and “whether he was or was mot 
present in Council at the passing thereof” shall be omitted. 

“A Bill passed by both chambers of the Indian Legislature 
shall not become an Act” shall be substituted for “An 
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Act of the (Jovcrjjor-Geijcral in Legislative Council has 
not validity.” 

“in Council” shall bo inserted after “Hfe majesty” and “to 
the Governor-Goneral through the Secretary of State in 
Council” shall bo omitted. 

G!) “Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for “Govcinor- 
in Legislative Council;” “iji Council;” shall be inserted 
after “Ilis Majesty” and “through the Secretary of State 
in Councir' shall bo omitted. 

70 This section shall be omitted. 

71(2) “Indian Legislature” shall l)o substituted for Governor- 
Genoral in Legislative Council.” 

72 “Indian Legislature” shall bo substituted for “Governor- 

General in Legislative Council.” 

73 In sub-section (1) “a Goverjior or of” shall bo omitted and 

“and of moml)ers nominated or elected as hereinafter 
])rovjdcd ” shall be substituted for “with the addition of 
of members Jiominaled or elected iji accordance with rules 
made under this Act' 

In sub-section (3) “as horeinaftc'r I'rovidod” shall be sub- 
stituted for “in accordance with rules made under this 
Act.’) 

71 This section shall 1)0 omitted. 

7") This section shall bo omitted. 

VG In sub-section (l) “section” shall be substituted for “Act” 
and the following proviso shall be substituted for the exis- 
ting proviso: — 

“Provided that the number of members so nominated or 
elected shall not, in the case of the Legislative Council 
of a Lioiitcnant-Govenior, exceed one hundred.” 

In sub-section (2) “non-oilicials” shall be substituted for 
“persoiis not in the civil or military service of the Crown 
4 in India.” 

In sub-section (4) “Indian Legislature or the local legis- 
lature" shall be substituted for “Governor-General in 
Legislative Council.” 
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78 The followijjg })rovision shall bo inserted at the beginning 

of sub-section (1): — 

“A Lieutenant-Governor or a Chief Commissioner who 
has a Legislative Council may appoint such times and 
places for holding the sessions of his legislative council 
as ho thinks fit, and may also, by notification or other- 
wise, prorogue the Council, and any mooting of the 
Legislative council of a Jjioutenant-Governor or a 
Chief-Commissioner may be arljourjicd by the person 
presiding.” 

In sub-section (2) “in accordance with rules made under this 
Act” shall be omitted. 

For sub-section (3) the following sub-section shall bo substi- 
tuted: — 

“(3) All <iuostion at a meeting of the Legislative Council 
of a Liontenarit-Govcrnor or Chief Commissioner shall 
bo determined by a majority of votes of the members 
])rosoiit other than the Lieutenant- Governor, Chief 
Commissioner, or presiding member, who shall, 
however, have and exercise a casting vote in case of 
ine«iuality of votes. 

(•1) 8Libject to rules uiTccting the Council, there shall bo 
freedom of si>eech in the Legislative Councils of Lieu- 
tenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners. No person 
shall be liable to any proceedings in any court by reason 
of his speech or vote in those Councils or by reason of 
anything contained in any official report of the procee- 
dings of those Councils.” 

79 This section shall be omitted. 

80 111 sub-section (1) after ‘To. al Legislative Council,” thei’e 

shall be inserted “(other than a Governor's Legislative 
Council).” 

Sub-section (2)shall bo omitted. 

In sub section (3) after “local (Jrovornment” there shall be 
inserted “of a province other than a Govijrnor’s province,” 
the word “Governor,” where it occurs immediately before 
the word “Lieutenant-Governor,’' shall be omitted, and 
"Indian Legislat-nre" shall be substituted for “Governor- 
General in Legislative Council," 
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At the end of the section the following new sub-section shall 
be inserted: — 

“The local Government of any province (other thaj) a 
Governor's province) for which a local Legislative 
Council is hereafter constituded under this Act shall, 
before the first meeting of that Council, and with the 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, make 
rules for the conduct of Legislative business in that 
Council (including rules for prescribing the mode of 
promulgation and authentication of laws passed by that 
council). 

(5) The local Legislature of any such province may, 
subject to the assent of the Ijicutonant-Govornor or 
Chief-Commissioner, alter the rules for the conduct of 
Legislfitive business in the local Council (including 
rules prescribing the mode of promulgation and 
authentication of laws passed by the Council) but any 
alteration so made may bo disallowed by the Governor 
in Council, and if so disallowed shall have no cficct.” 

81 Throughout sub-sectioas(l) and (2) and in sub-soctioii (3) 
where it first occurs, for “Act, ' there shall be substi- 
tuted “Bill" and in sub-section (1) “l)y" shall be subsli- 
tuted for “at a meeting of," 

For “an Act" there shall bo substituted “a Bill" and for 
“has no olfect" there shall bo substituted “shall not 
become an Act." 

8- For “any such Act" where those words occur for the first 
and tliird times, there shall bo substituted “an Act" and 
for those words wlioro they occur for the scond lime there 
shall bo substituted “the Act," 

In sub-section (1) after '*His Majesty" there shall be in 
“Council" and the words through the Secretary of State 
in Council shall be omitted. 

So This section shall be omitted. 

* 

>1 1 “an Anfr of the Indian legislature” shall he siihstituted for 
“a law made by the Governor-General in Legislative 
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Council” and non-official memhers” shall be substituted 
for “members not holding oflice under the Crown in 
India.” 

In paragraph (r) “an Act of” shall be subsliluted for “a 
law made by.” 

86 In sub scction(l) “ordinary” shall bo omii tod, and after the 

words “Executive Council” whore they first occur there 
..shall be inserted the words “(other than the Commandcr- 
in-Chief).” 

87 “ordinary’' shall be omitted and after “flovcrnor-Goncral,” 
where it occurs for the seroml time, (here shall be inserted 
“other than the Coinmcnder-in-chiel).” 

80 In sub-section (4) for “ordinary member of the Council” 

where it occur.s for the second time, there sliall be substi- 
tiilod “member of tlie council (oilier than the Commander- 
in-Chicl).” 

90 In sub-section (l) after “Governor” there shall be inserted 
“of a presidency.’’ 

In sub-section (t) ‘ordinary' shall be omitted, and after, 
“executive council” there shall be insortcil “(other than 
the Coraniiindcr-iii-Chief).” 

92 “a member,” shall bo substituted for “ari ordinary member” 
and for “any ordinary member,” and after “executive 
council of the Governor-Generar' there shall be inserted 
“(other than the Commander in-chief)” 

In sub-section (n)(tt) “under this Act” sliall be omitted. 

93 (l) “either chamber of the Indian legislature” shall be subs- 

tituted for “the Indian Legislative Ccnincil.” 

95 Before “offices” wherever that word occurs boioro “Officers” 
and before “promotions” where it occurs for the second 
time, there shall bo inserted “military.” 

97 “Section 96 A of this Act” shall be substituted for “the 
foregoing section.” 

110 In sub-section (1) after “Governor or Ijieiitenaut-Governor” 
there shall bo inserted “and minister appointed under 
this Act.” 
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124 In snl)-RGcHon (4) after ‘‘Lieutenanfc-Gover^^or*' where 
it secoinily occurs, there shall be inserted “or being 
a minister appointed under this Act.” 

131 “Indian legislature*’ shall bo substituted for “Governor- 
General ill Legislative Council.” 

13j(4)Tho following paragraph shall bo substituted for paragraph 
( 0 :— 

"(4) ‘ ‘Local Govorument” means, in the case of a 
Governor’s province, Governor in Council or the 
Governor acting with ministers (as the ease may 
require), and, in the case of a province other than a 
Governor’s province, a Jaeutenant-Governor in Council, 
Lieutenant Governor or Chief Commissioner. 

“Ijocal Legislative Couiicir* includes the Legislative 
Council in any (yovernor’s province, and any other 
Legislative Council constituted in accordance with this 
Act. 

“Local TiegisUiture” means, in the case of a Governor’s 
lirovinoe, the Governor and the Legislative council of 
the province, and, in the ease of any other province, the 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner in Legisla- 
tive council.” 

13n The following section shall bo substituted for section 135: — 
“135. This Act may be cited as the Government of 
India Act.” j 

Second The following Schedule shall be substituted for the Second 
Schedule Schedule: — 


SECOND SCITKDUI.E. 

Offictai. Salahjks, ktc. 

Officer, Maximum Annual Salary. 

Govornor-Genoral of India . . Two hundred and fifty' 

six thousand rupees. 

Governor of Bengal, Madras, One hundred and twonty- 
Bomlniy and the United-Provinces, eight thouimnd rupees. 
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Commandor-in-Chief of His 
Majesty^s forces in India. 
Oovernor of the Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Governor of the Central 
Provinces. 

Governor of Assam 
Ijieutenant-Governor 
Member of the Governor* 
Geiierars executive Council 
.(other than the Commander 
iri-Cliief). 

Member of the cxocutivo 
Council of the Governor of 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
and the United Provinces. 
Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor of 
the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor of 
the Central Provinces. 
Member of the executive 
Cou/icil of the Governor 
of Assam. 

Third The following Schedule shall 
Schedule Schedule* — 


One hundred thousaiKl rupees. 

One hundred thousand rupees. 

Seventy-two thousand rupees. 

Sixty-six thousand rui)ees. 
One hundred thousand rupees. 
Eighty thousand rupees. 

Sixly'foiir thou.sand rupec.s. 

Sixty fhoirsand ru]>ees. 

Forty-eight thousand rupees. 
Forty-two thousand rupees, 
be substituted for the third 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 

OmCKS RKSKRVKD TO TllK INDIAN ClVIl. SkRYIOK. 

— Offuxs imhr the (iovcnim'-Gnwml in Council, 

1. The offices of secretary, joint Secretary, and deputy 
secretary in every department except the Army, Marine, 
Education, Foreign, Political, and Public Works Depart- 
ments: Provided that if the office of secretary or deputy 
secretary in the Legislative Department is filled from 

* Section 
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among the members of the Indian Civil Service, then the 
office of deputy secretary or secretary in thatf' department, 
as the case may be, weed not be so filled. 

2. Three ofticos of Accountants General. 

B, — Officci< in ihv. provinenH which vm L nown in the year 1S01 

(iti IkcfulafiiYn j^rorinres,^^ 

The following offices, namely • — 

1 . Member of the Board of Kevenne. 

2. Financial Commissioner. 

3. Commissioner of Revenue. 

4. Commissioner of Customs. 

T). Opium Agent. 

(). Secretary in every department except the Public 
AA^orks or Marine Department. 

7. Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

•S. District or sessions judge. 

9. Additional district or sessions judge. 

10. District magistrate. 

11. Collector of Revenue or ^Chief Revenue oHicor of 
a dfstrict. 

“Indian legislature” shall bo substituted in the heading 
fill- “Governor-General in Legislative Council.’' 

Patu’ III. 

ITow dealt wilh. 

Ifi To be omitted. 

42 “and signifies his intended absence to the Council” shall bo 
omitted. 

4 5 (2)To be omitted. 

51 “and signifies his intended absence to the Council” ancl 
“civil” shall be omitted. 

Notjs. — T n parts I and fl of the Secoml Sclicdule to iliis Act rcfrronces to 
any word or expresRion in any provision of tlie priTicijial Af*t or tliis Act apply, 
uiih'ss the oontravy is Bt,'it»'d tc that \v(»nl or expu^ssion wherever the word or 
expression occurs in that provision. 
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54 (2)To ]^e omit tod. 

55 (1) In paragraph (1) after “illness or otherwise” there 

shall be ijjsertod “and for suijplying a vacancy until it 
is permanently filled.” 

05 In sub-section (l) (d) “airmen” shall be inserted after 
“soldiers” and “or the Air Force Act” shall be inserted 
after “the Army Act.” 

In sub-section (2) (i) “the Air Force Act” shall be inserted 
after “the Army Act.” 

07 “naval, or air” shall be substifnied for “or naval.” 

73 (2)To be omitted. 

SI lij sub section *(l) “whether he was or was not prosoni in 

Council at the passing of the Act” shall be omitled. 

S5 The following i>roviso shall bo inserted at the end of sub-sec- 
tion (3) : — 

“Provided that nothing in this sub section shall apply to 
the allowances or other forms of profit and sidvantage 
which may have been sanctioned for such i)ersons by 
the Secretary of State in council,” 

S7 For “subject to the foregoing provisions of this Act as to 
leave of absence" there shall be substituted “save in 
the case of absence on special duty or on leave under a 
medical certificate.” 

After “council of a governor there shall be inserted “or 
of a lieutenant-governor.” 

88 I'o be omitted. 

“entitled under a conditional appointment to succeed to 
the office of Governor-General, or” and “absolutely^ 
shall be omitted, and for “that oflice” there shall be 
substituted “the office of Governor-General.” 

90 In sub-section (1) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (3) for “this Act” there shall be substituted 
“section eightynino of this Act,” and “respecting the 
assumption of the office by a person conditionally appoint- 
ed to succeed therejto” shall be omitted. 
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In sub-section (4) conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

91 In sub-section (1) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

92 In sub-sectioii (l) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (3) “then, if any person has been condi- 
tionally appointed to succeed to his office and is on the 
spot, the place of that member shall bo supplied by that 
person, and if no person conditionally appointed to suc- 
ceed to the office is on the spot” shall be omitted. 

In sul)-section (4) “conditionally or” shall be omitted. 

11.^) At the end of sub-section (1) the followiiifr shall be inser 

ted 

“IHs M-Tiiesty may also by letters patent make such pro- 
vision as m,n.y 1)0 deemed expedient for the exercise of 
the episcoiial functions and ecclesiastical iurisdiction 
of the bishop during a vacancy of any of the said sees 
or the absence of the bishop thereof” 

At the end of sub-section (2) the following shall bo inser- 
ted 

“and as metropolitan shall have, enjoy, and exercise such 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and functions as His Majesty 
may by letters patent direct. His Majesty may also 
by letters patent make such provision as may be deemed 
expedient for the exercise of such juri.sdiction and 
functions during a vacancy of the See of Calcutta or 
the absence of the bishop.” 

118 In sub-section (l) “and archdeacons” shall be omitted, 
and after “letters patent” there shall be inserted “and 
the archdeacons of those dioceses l)y their respective 
diocesan bishops.” 



Financial Relations Committee 

The following is the full text of the report ; — 

Chapter I.— Preliminary. 

As a proliniituiry to roiiKtiintional reforms, tlio authors of the 
Montdgu-Chelmsford Ileporfc urged the importaiieo of a complete 
Bcparatioii between the finances of the Central Government in India 
and those of, the various Provincial governments. To this end they 
outlined the scheme described in Chajiter vrn of their report. It 
alirogatcs the present system by which certain of the main heads of 
revenue and expenditure are divided between the central and the 
provincial exche(iucrs ; some of these it liands over wholly to the 
Central Government, others wholly to the provinces. Inasmueh, 
however, as by this rearrangement the Government of India will lose 
heavily the scheme proposes to compensate them, to such extent 
as may bo neces.sary, to I'rovent a deficit in their own budget, by 
contrilnitions from the provinces; and the jKiwer to levy such* 
contributions is talcon in section 1 (2) of the Government of India 
Act, 1919. 

2. In assessing this levy the authors of the report met with a 
serious obstacle in tlio disparity which already exists lietweoii local 
Governments in the pitch of theii revenues and the scale of their 
expenditure, a disjiarity deep rooted in the economic jiositioii of the 
different provinces, their revenue history and the tale of their oft- 
revised financial arrangements with the Central Govornmont. For 
this inequality of burdens the authors of the report found no remedy 
in the several altorn.ativo methods of fixing the provincial contribu- 
tions which they examined. Their nltimato choice fell upon an 
as.^essment i/i the ratio of the gross surplus which they estimated that 
each province would enjoy under the new allocation of resources. In 
recognilion of the admitted fact that this method would largely 
affirm existing inequalities, they advised that the whole iiuestion 
should be re-in vostigated by the statutory commission after ten years’ 
working. 

3. The Government of India, in expressing their views on the 
scheme, pressed for an earlier treatment of the matter— vide para- 
graph Cl of their despatch of the 5th Marfh 1919. They described 

* .At 
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the feeling which had been aroused against the prima facie injustice 
of the exemplar figures given in the report. They urged that any 
such settlement should be recognised as temporary and provisional, 
and that; steps bo taken as soon as possible to fix a standard and 

(Mpiitable scale of contributions towards which the provinces 

will be required to work by stages, as a condition of the now arrange- 
ments.'' They proposed the appointment of a Committee on Finan- 
cial Tielations to advise on the subject. This recommendation was 
.jcccptod and endorsed by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
which sat on the Reform Bill. We were accordingly appointed })y 
the Socrotary of State, and givci] Ihe following terms of reference 
'ro advise on — 

(u) the contributions to be paid by the various i>ro\inccs lo the 
(\‘ntral Goveriimont for the financial year 192 1- ’22 ; 

(4) the modifications to be made in the provincial contribution 
thereafter with a view lo their e<piitable distrilution until there 
ceases to bo an all India deficit ; 

(f) the future financing of the provincial loan accounts and ; 

(ij) whether the Government of Bombay should retain any 
sliare of the revenue derived from income-tax. 

Clause (</) of those instructions Wiis a latter addition made at 
tln‘. instance of the (Tovernmont of Bombay, aiid was not oonimuiii- 
cated lo us until wo had comi)leted our consultations with scncimI of 
the larger provinces. 

Wo formally opened our inquiry at Delhi on the 5th Feb* 
ruary 1920. Wo then visited in tnvii Allahabad, Patna, Calcutta, 
Haiigooii, Madras, Bomliay and Lahore. J^ressure of time compelled 
ns lo ask that the consideration of the cases of Assarr. and the Central 
Jbovinccs should be uiidcrt.aken at Calcutta and Bombay, respec- 
Ip'ciy ; and we are indelJed to the two Chief Commissioners for 
meet ing us in this requ(‘st at .some inconvonience to themselves. Our 
pn>:u'd\iro was lo discuss the subjects of our inquiry in each province 
with the Member of the Executive Council who holds the financial 
portfolio, or, in provinces where Ihcro is no Council, with the Secre- 
tary in charge of the Financial Department, and with such other 
oilicials as those gentlemen introduced. Sir Nicholas Beatson-Bell, 
the CUiicf Commissioner of Assam, presented the case of his province 
in i)erson. After taking the otlicial evidence we mot these members 
of the Finance Committee of the provincial legislature who were 
ready to favour us with their views. We finally received such 
members of the general public or representatives of public bodies as 
otferod themselves for examination. In most cases we had informal 
consultations with the Head of the Province ; and the local Govern- 
i{ient of Bombay as a whole accorded us two interviews. 
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Chapter 11 — the Government of India’s Deficit 

T). Ill order to effect the desired separation of central from 
lirovincial finance, the Montagu-Chehnsford Eeport (paragraph 203) 
proposes that the central exchequer should receive the whole of the 
Income-tax and the revenue from General Stamps ; and that the 
provinces should retain the entire receipts from Land Revenue, 
Irrigation, Excise and Judicial Stamps, while they should be wholly 
responsible for the corresponding charges and for all expenditure in 
connection with famine. AVc read the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament as approving this redistribution, and we considered 
that it would be outside our duty to advise any alteration of tlie 
scheme in the respect unless we found the strongest reason for a 
change. The argument addressed to us on this branch of the subject 
have related mainly to Income-tax and General Stamps. Certain 
local Governments have remonstrated against losing a share in those 
two heads, and the plea for making the whole or at least one half, 
of the income tax receipts a provincial asset was pressed with special 
earnestness in Bombay. Under our instructions we have to reyiort 
on the point for that presidency, but we have found it difficult 
to treat the issue^as applicable to one province only. The grounds 
of the Bombay claim are common to all i»rovinces, and more 
especially to those iii which largo commercial and Industrial activities 
are centred. 

6. The basic objection to the transfer of Income tax is that 
the provinces will thus be deprived of any share in a head of revenue 
which has recently shown a remarkable ca|)aoity lor expansion, 
while they are left to finance their rapidly growing adminisirative 
needs with heads of revenue in which the increase is slow or 
problematical. How far the remarkalde growth of the income-tax 
receipts in late years has been stimulated by war conditions, wo have 
not attempted to esliuiate ; but we arc assured lliat largo improvc- 
nionts arc being made in the assessment stall and in their methods, 
and that a rapid and continuous growth in the return may be 
counted upon, Neveral Local Governments tirge that the yield 
from income-tax is the only direct contribution to their public 
revenue which is made liy the industrial vvcaUli of their province, 
and Governments, which administer great mercantile and manu- 
facturing coutros like Calcutta and Bombay, claim special consider- 
ation for the heavy expenditure in which those centres involve 
them. To these arguments the Bombay Government added thoir 
apprehension that a time may come when a^local Government may 
not. be anxious to direct, or its officers zealous to enforce, the 
collection of a tax which bring no grist to the provincial mill, This 
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last cuntentioii was i)ut forcibly ; but wo presunio that ihu Govern- 
nieiit of India will not be powerless to require the fullilment 
by a provincial Government of its obligations under the new 
constitution, and that public service will not be revised in carrying 
out public duties with which they can be charged by law. 

7. Wo doubt if it will be possible permanently to exclude 
Local Governments from some form of direct taxation upon the 
industrial and commercial earnings of their people ; and we 
recognise the iiatural anxiety of- provinces to retain a share in a 
rapidly improving head of revonue.But, so far as the income-tax is 
concerned, we see no reasons to vary the scheme of the Report. Wo 
accept as valid the arguments given by its authors (paragraph 20o) ; 
indeed, the second of these arguments seems to us capable of 
further extension in the case of public companies with share-holders 
scattered over India and elsewhere. AVc advise, therefore, that 
the whole of the income-tax proceeds be credited to the Central 
Government. Their needs in the near future are likely to be ((uite 
as great and to develop (luitc as rapidly, as those of the j^rovinces : 
while wo do not apprehend . that the richer provinces, such 
as Bombay, will be seriously handicapped in the^ administration of 
their own finances. We append, and shall allude to them hereafter, 
some figures whicli ijidicato that several of the provinces, and 
Bombay in particular, may look for reasonable elasticity in their 
revenues apart from thp income-tax — an elasticity which will in 
most cases be encouraged by .judicious capital outlay. 


Pcrcejjtage of growth in the Last Light Years 
(1012-13 to Budget 1020-21) 

Unde the Proposed Provincial Heads. 





Laud lU’Vfjiu*' 

A l1 

I’roxiuah. 


nil 

aiifl other 

A 1 1 

'Kscibi'. 

Stamps. 

I'rovnieial 
Leads . 

I’niviiici* 

IlCJUlt.. 

Madras 

7U-2 1 

r>3*22 

11 -(U) 

29-06 

Bombay 

102-ri7 

119-31 

32-00 

52-13 

Bengal 

35 yi 

69-49 

13-52 

22-30 

United Provinces. 

'(:5'70 

45-75 

17-13 

23-82 

Panjab 

l()6•7^i 

73-73 

2(i-S6 

34-88 

Burma 

361 5 

26-62 

33-52 

33-65 

Bihar and Orissa 

24-20 

55-29 

4-53 

11-20 

Central Provinces 

,49-00 

4S-25 

26-30 

33-18 

Assam 

44-26 

22-22 

20-60 

28-00 

All the nine 





Provinces. 

62-27 

69-21 

20 9S 

30'48 
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8. Th(j cas?e of General Statrips is somewhat different. We 
have approached it, in the first instance, from the point of view of 
the poorer Provinces. Some of these, it seems clear, would start 
with little or no surplus revorme under the allocation of resources 
proposed in the report ; and this would be both a misfortune in 
itself and at variance with what we believe to be the intention, if 
not the ira])Ii(id promise, of the report. No remedy suggests itself 
except some extension of the schedule of provincial heads ; doles 
and temporary assistance would be inconsistent with the whole 
policy. In this view, and also because it will greatly facilitate our 
initial distribution of the ceJitral deficit, we advise that General 
Stamps be made a provincial head throughout. The arguments in 
the report for crediting it to the Central Government have not the 
same force as in the case of income-lax. We are Jiot disposed to see 
grave disadvantage? in different rates of stamp duty in different 
provinces, at least on some of the transactions for which duty has 
to be paid ; and any uniformity which may be decided to bo 
essential can always be secured by coiitral legislation. Moreover, 
in this part of the arraiigements, there is still the taint of a 
divided head, for General and Judicial Stamps are controlled by the 
same age»jcy, and there is a good deal of misceJlancous work and 
outlay common to both. To make the whole of the Stamp revenue 
provincial would secure a genuine and complete separation of 
resources ; and we trust that the reasons for this course will outweigh 
the only consideration on the other side, to wit, the extent 
to which the deficit in the all India budget will thereby bo 
increased. 

1). Thai deficit wc aoc(3pt, sulgect to certain arithmetical 
adjusfmenls described l)elow, as amounting in the year 1921 •‘J2 to 10 
ci’ores, composed of the fi croros previously estimated by Ihe Govern- 
mejit of Lidia i>ius 4 crores for the Joss of General Stamps which 
we propose. We have carefully examined the basis of this calcula- . 
tion. Clearly, we, have no authority to criticifio tin? military and , 
financial policy on which it so largely rests : asifl wo have re.'^'trictcd 
ourselves to a scrutiny of the budget arrangements of the Govern 
ment of India, iiast and present, and of the normal groAvth of 
their revenue and expenditure. Factors of great uncertainty, — 
the needs of India's (lofcnce, her tariff i?olicy and the future of 
exchange among others, — complicate the estimate, but we are 
satisfied that the Oo\crnmeJit of India have made reasonable 
allowance for those cousideralioiis in their fore^past of the immediate 
financial future. On our tour in the provinces, it has been pressed 
upon us t1'.at the Governmenl of fndia ought to meet their own 
deficit by special taxation, and a high protective tariff has 
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fre*|iiei)ily been mentioned to us as an easy solution o? the problem. 
On this latter question we naturally express no opinion : but we 
cannot see that the Government of India would have any justi- 
fication in imposing s[)eoial taxation to make good their initial 
shortage of revenue, at a time when the shortage in question will 
bo more than counterbalanced by the additional resources enjoyed 
by local Government. As we have said, therefore, we accept the 
estimate of the normal deficit for the first year of the new 
constitution. We cannot conceal from ourselves the disadvantages 
in ordinary circumstances of a system of provincial contributions 
and wo anticipate that the Government of India will direct its 
financial policy towards reducing those contributions with responsible 
rapidity, and their ultimate cessation. We recognise that it would 
be imprudent oii the part of the Central Government to give any 
guarantee of the precise pace of reduction ; but we think that a 
formal enunciation of the general policy would go some way to 
allay apprehensions which have been expressed to us. Such a 
policy would clearly be subject to the important reservation 
mentioned in the report, by which the Central Government must 
remain empowered to levy special contributions, by way of temporary 
loan or otherwise, from the provinces in the event of any crisis of 
first importance. 

10. In arriving at the figure which lias actually to bo distri- 
buted over the Provinces we have had to make certain adjust ments. 
One of these is special and local, and we may dispose of it at once 
on the clear understanding that our treatment of the matter is 
entirely subject to the ap\)roval of the Government of India. It 
relates to the incidence of the cost of the military police force in 
Ihirma. The Government of the ])rovince, wo understand, is discus- 
sing the point with the Government of India ; and their view, as 
expressed to us, is that 68 percent of the expenditure on the force 
is incurred for furl her defence and ought to bo deficit to the central 
l)ower. The figures originally liefore us had suggested a division 
of the cost of the force e<iually between tlie Government of India 
and Burma, but the Local Government now ])resscs for more 
generous treatment and estimates that the share of the outlay on the 
military police which is C(iuitably chargcalJc. to the province is only 
1742 lakhs against the 31-58 lakhs whiJi had l)cen taken in an earlier 
.calculation. Subject to the assent of the Government of India, we 
have i|rovisionally accepted this view' ; and wo are reducing the 
pro^nciol expenditure accordingly, and mak'ng an equivalent addi- 
tioti to the charges, and thus to the deficit, of the Central Govern- 
ment. The main adjustments that have })een suggested however, 
aro concerned with the payraont jl pensions. At present the Central 
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Government is debited with all civil pensions drawn outside India 
whether the pensioner has served in a province or in an imperial 
department, and jio debit is raised against the lu’ovinces concerned. 
On the other hand, pensioners whose service has been under the 
Central GovernmeTit are paid by the province in which they reside, 
which received nothing in recoupment. It has been suggested that 
pensions paid outside India ought to be debited to the provinces 
when they are paid to provincial servants and simultaneously that 
the Government of India should relieve the provinces by paying their 
own pensioners. So far as the future is concerned, the propriety of 
this change is beyond question. Doubis, however, occurod to us 
regarding existing payments. Exchange crmplications and difficul- 
ties of exact allocation interfere with precision ; while other and 
more general considerations point on the whole to the advisability 
of retain! rjg on the books of the Central and Provincial Governments 
respectively the i)ens}ons for which they arc at ju-esont responsible. 
We advise, therefore, that the readjustments of debits should take 
ihice only for pensions sanctioia'd on or after the 1st April 11)21, 
and that pensions diawn before that date should be allowed to 
work themselves off on the present footing : this arrangement ])eing 
definitely made a feature in the financial settlement. Wo mny note 
incidentally with roferenco to a point raised by the Panjab, that 
provinces have no' claim on any annuity fund in respect of those 
members of the Indian Civil Service from whose pay a 1 per cent 
deduction has until recently been made under the general rules in the 
Civil Service Regulations. There is in fact no amiuity fund in such 
cases, and the deduction has sira])ly lapsed to provincial revenues. 
The result of our recommendations in this matter is that it dues not. 
necessitate any immediate change in the alMndia deficit. ; the net 
growth of their pcjision liabilities in future is a relatively small 
matter for which the provinces may be left to make provision with- 
out special assistance. The last adjustment to be made is 
on account of leave allowances drawn outside India. Thosi^ 
arc paid at present in the same way as pensions drawn outside 
India, in future they ought certainly to be debiled to 
the provinces concerrjod. The normal liability on this account 
can approximately be calculated and the Secretary of Stale 
has given us a figure of £.311,000 for the nine provinces affccigd 
by our erniuiry. We have converted this at two shillings to tlio 
rupee, distributed the liability among the provinces and 8ubtrjp|fe4 
31-10 lakhs from the Imperial charges end deficit. The 
thus works out to 10 crores iJus 14 10 lakhs for the Burma 
Military police minus 31*10 lakhs for leave allowances; 9S3-0G 
lakhs net. 
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Chapter. 111. — The Initial Contributions. 

11. We can now proceed to fix the ratio in which each of the 
nine provinces should contribute to this figure of 983 lakhsMn the 
year 1921-22. It will clear the ground to state at the outset a 
limiting consideration by which we have felt ourselves bound. 
This is an obligation to leave each province with a reasonable 
working surplus — a surplus which we should prefer to calculate 
so far as possible, with some relation to the general financial position 
of the province and the more iminineiit claims upon its resources. 
From the preliminary erupiiry conducted at Simla in October last, it 
is apparent that in certain provinces no 6iiri)lns at all and in others 
no adequate surplus, would have been possible without proviricia’i- 
sation of the revenue from General srtam])s and our task would thus 
in our judgement have been futile. Looked at somewhat 
differently, the limit we have imposed ojj ourselves is that in no 
case may a contribution be such as would force the province to 
embark on new i axation ar/ Aoc, which to our minds would bo an 
unthinkable sequel to a purely administrative rearrargement of 
abundant general resources. This limit, however, obvious as it is, 
makes it inevitable that the initial contributions should be in eomo 
measure arbitrary, dictated by the existing financial position of each 
provirjce and nut by any equitable standard such as its capacity to 
pay. Whatever standard ratio of contril)utioiis wo might advise, — 
and a subsequent chapter will narrate our }>roi)Osal in that direction, 
— it would have, wtjre it to be applied immediately, the effect of 
starting some provinces on their new career with deficit, and w^e 
have thus to accept some measure of transition. 

12. We have now to explain our reasons for suggesting a 
departure from the Inasis (;f initial contribution proposed in the 
Mont;»gue-Chelmsford r(*port. We are aware that that* basis was not 
lightly adopted, and only after consideration of various alternative 
basis, — population, provincial, revenue or expenditure, and the like 
— which for one reason or another were thought inapplicable to 
existing conditions. ' The batis of realised surplus was finally accept- 
ed partly because of the difficulty of finding a nreferalJe alternative, 
.jtotly because at all events it did not add to, Uiongh it continued, 

disparities of contribution That it has been freely criticised 
in widence before ns as unequitable is certainly not fata! to it, for 
indeed every initial basis that can be suggested is open to some such 
criticism^ but examination has I’evcaled some objections to it which 
weigh with us. 

13. Obviously if any inequalities of contribution exist, the 
basis chosen tends to stereotype them while by disclosing them it 
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renders them more difficult to justify ; for each province is now able 
to see more clearly than under the former system its relative 
contribution to the purse of the Government of India. While actual 
dehcifs appear, as has been said, in some provinces, others complain 
that their apparent surplus, if rightly understood, makes a real 
deficit. The prospect of arriving at any accepted figures as a basis 
appears remote. While the figures of the Simla Conference as to 
normal provincial rever.ueare accepted with minor modifications of 
detail, the estiirihtes of normal expenditure in each province are 
strongly contested. How much of the expenditure held over during 
the war, are clearly imminent if not already sanctioned and ought to 
be included in the calculation of normal expenditure ? Where is the 
dividing line to ho drawn between expenditure essential in the 
immediate future and expenditure foreseen as a future eornmitment? 
Ought a province to be penalised by an increase of its contribution 
for strict adhesion to economy during the war while another 
province, which had increased its expenditure more freely is 
rewarded by a reduced contribution 1 Is adotpiate allowance made 
for the special conditions of a largely undeveloped province like 
llurma, or lor the circumstances of a recently established province 
like Behar and Orissa which claims that it has never received from 
its start resources adequate to its needs 'J No satisfactory results 
seemed likely to bo reached by our attempting to act as a court of 
appeal in contentions of this kind. Moreover the artificial and 
temporary nature of the ]>asis cannot be overlooked. It is too much 
<]etermined by mere accidents of budgetting in spite of attempts to 
cl.ur away abnormalities of expenditure. But even if a normal 
surplus can be agreed at the moment, it tends to be obscured or to 
disappeaii in the budgets of succeeding years. How could a contribu* 
tion be levied in later years on the basis of a so-called normal surplus 
which did doubtless once exist and might I)e said to bo implied in 
the economic life of the province, but which in fact had disappeared 
to be replaced by a totally different surplus or perhaps by a deficit? 
The best argument for the basis of realised surplus was that, when 
originally iwommended, it did recognise existing facts, that it 
ajq)cared to leaun all the provinces collectively with improved 
finances and each individual province with a surplus, and that 
proceeded upon the principle of creating the minimum of financial 
disturbance in introducing the Reforms scheme. 

14. But these advantages can be secured by another solution, 
which after careful consideration we think is less open to question. 
It must be noted that even if the original classification of sources of 
revenue in tho Montagu-Chelmsford .report is strictly adhered to, < 
each one of the provinces gafns something in revenue, while some 
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gain very substantially in consequence of the introduction of the 
Eeform scheme. If our recommendation as to General Stamps is 
accepted, the net increase in the total incopae of all the provinces 
taken together works out at ls50 lakhs. These additional resources 
represent ^^hat the central Government loses and the provinces gain 
under the redistribution. Some parts of them the former may 
jeasonably retain and latter forego, so long as contributions to the 
central novornment remain necessary. Even those provinces which 
were found at the Simla Conference to bo in deficit secured soiiio 
improvement in their revenues under the original classification, 
an improvement which will of course be increased by the 
addition of General Stamps. It has been urged upon us that 
this increased spending power will in fact be swallowed up 
by the higher cost of administration, 'hy improvement of old 
services, or by inauguration of new. At this stage, however, we are 
considering merely the revenue side of the account. These future 
liabilities would have had to be faced by each i)rovinco, if no 
Keforms Scheme had come. Each province is the belter able to face 
them by reason of the addijtional resources it has secured. There is 
the advantage that the figures of normal revenue laid down at the 
Simla Conference, have been snl)mitted to Ijocal Governments, and 
with minor amendments, which we have been able to accept, are 
agreed as arithmotically correct. Wc propose, subject to the 
limiting consideration referred to in paragragh II, to assess the 
initial contribution on this increase of spending power in the 
provinces. The proposal has the merit of proceeding on the lines of 
miiiimum disturbance of the Financial position in each province. It 
will enable us to comply with the requirements of havii.g each 
l)rovinoo with a suri^lus, and of inaugurating the new Councils 
without the necessity of resort to fresh taxation. 

15. It is of importanoe to Realise the nature of this transaction. 
In the first place it implies no judgment on the merits of previous 
financial settlements with any province. The increase in revenues 
comes to the provinces as a windfall, or as !i bye-product of a 
constitutional change. It is not due as financial settlements have 
been in the past to consideration of the financial ncftds of individual 
provinces. It cannot properly bo quoted as an admission of financial 
inequalities or as an act of tardy justice to the y)rovinccs that gain 
by it. Clearly it has come from political and not primarily from 
iiiianoial motives. It originates in the desire to secure a greater 
measure of devolution in the provinces, and in the endeavour to 
draw for this purpose a defensible line of financial partition between 
jocal Governments and the Government of India. While ,we 
^consider that a windfall of this nature * affords a j-nitahle basis for 
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initial contributions by the provinces it is not surprising to find that 
its application requires some modifications in view of individual 
circumstaiices. 

Secondly, on this basis the system of contribution appears 
in a less invidious light. The Central Government in the course 
of a political reconstruction gives to each of the local Govern- 
ments some, and to some local Governments a very considerable, 
increase of spending power. Finding itself in a deficit as the 
result of this re-construction, it withholds from each province 
a certain proportion of the increased resources which it is 
intended that the province should eventually obtain. The 
Central Government does not come in as raiding the hard-won 
surplus of a province, nor ought the Central Government to 
be represented, if our proposal bo accepted, as the pensioner of the 
provinces. It can hardly be contended that a province, which has 
at all events decidedly improved its finances as a result of (he 
change, has valid ground of complaint, if it docs not obtain 
immediately the full incromout which it may subsequently realise. 
In the cases of the provinces that gain most, it would hardly be 
possible for any such province to spend " in the first year the whole 
of its suddenly increased resources ; and if it were possible, it would 
bo financially undesirable. We think therefore that this basis 
affords less scope for controversy and may be accepted as both 
more logical and more equitable than the Montagu-Cholmsford 
Iteport. 

10. A detailed calculation (of which copies are being haJided to 
the Government of India) has accordingly l>een made to ascertain the 
not additional revenues Avith which each province will be endowed 
.by the new allocation of resources. Starting on the assumi^tioii 
that our proposal about General Stamps will bo adopted, we have 
worked on the figures of moral income which were accepted at the 
Simla Conference and on figures similarly accepted when avo came 
to tabulate the expenditure which will bo traiusferred to and from 
provinces. ^A"e (ook the calculations Avith us on tour, discussed 
them Avith the officials of each province, and made several correction 
at their instance. The figures of increased spending power on Avhich 
Ave ultimately acted may bo regarded as agreed figures. Certaiji 
provinces urged that they are unduly favourable to our argument, 
as the great rise this year in the income-tax receipts means a 
correspondingly greater loss to local Governments when they cease 
to enjoy a share of those receipts. Provision however clearly 
demands that all our standard should be based on figures for the 
same years ; and tliere AA^ould be advantage in elaborating a series 
of normal statistics different from those which specifically prepared 
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to assist us in our en(|uiry. Wo were also pressed to make allow- 
ances for schemes of future expenditure to which special importance 
was attached ; but to this wo have been unable to accede as it 
is not oefr task to make budget fore-cast. 

17, Having arrived in the manner indicated at the extra 
speiidifig power which will accrue to each province, we first consider- 
ed the possibility of securing the All-India deficit by an even rate 
on all the provincial figures. So far-reaching, however, is the 
disparity in the financial strength of the provinces that even this 
apparently equitable arrangement would in some cases have caused 
hardship. The extreme case would be that of a province which has 
been depending largely on doles from the centi’al exchequer ; and 
difficulty arises wherever the i)rovincial revenues are so pinched 
that the new resources have had to bo seriously discounted to 
provide for the normal expenditure. We have therefore had to 
consider each province on its merits, relying both on the abundant 
statistical information which was placed at our disposal and on the 
insight which we gained into the general situation by our local 
consultations with the bei^ expert opinion. Our recommendations 
may be conveniently sot out in the following statement, which 
explains itself when road with the succeeding paragraphs : — 
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IM. The provinces which caused us most anxiety were Burma 
and Orissa. In the former the coming improvement in its re voiiiios 
has been largely discounted by the heavy oommitmenlfe necessary to 
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give Burma the responsible administrative conveniences which it 
now lacks. The province, as wo have satisfied ourselves, is far 
behind India proper in whit its Go veriimsut does for the people. 
Profits flowing from the rice control achenio, and a wise outlay of 
borrowed capital, should enable rapid progress now to be made but 
the heavy recurring expenditure which development entails will be 
more itnminont than the new income which it will yield. We are 
convinced that a very substantial share of the surplus revenues of 
this province should be left free* and our calculatiojis have led us 
to fix .on them oidy about six and half per cent of the total deficit ; 
this happens, as will bo scon below, to equal what we determine as 
the standard ratio of contribution. In Behar and Orissa the local 
Government is quite the poorest in India and every special skill 
will be required in developing its resources. Heavy initial expendi- 
ture lies in front of what is still a new pi’oviiico and here is a wholly 
abnormal want of elasticity about its revenues. AVe cannot advise 
that any share of the deficit should be taken from Bihar and Orissa 
in 1921-2:2 and we expect that the province will be sutticiently 
burdened l)y having fo work up to its standard ratio of contribution 
in the same period as tlie rest of India. 

10. Tlrj two provinces which come next in d i flic ulty are the 
Central Provinces and Assam. They have a small margin at the 
best of times, and their need for development is groat. The former 
lias a more rapidly expanding revenue than the latter, but on the 
other hand, its finances are more liable to disturbance by famine. 
On the whole we do not feed that it would he just to ask more than 
roughly 40 per cent of their windfall in both cases, and we have 
based our recommendations accordingly. 

20. The special treatment of these four provinces left us with 
S82 lakhs to allocate among their five richer neighbours ; and this 
sum would be secured liy a flat rate of about GO [)er cent on their 
now revenues. After the most careful scrutiny of their various 
peculiarities we see no marked necessity for (b'^fereiitial treatment 
interso. In Mrlras and th) (Jiiitjl L^rovinees the windfall is 
so vast that it could not be employed profitalily for several years. 
On the other hand, their revenues do not promise any remarkable 
elasticity, economy has been strictly practised, and considerable 
arrears of administrative progress are now duo. In the Panjab 
also the windfall is large and balances arc full while here the reve- 
nues move ui)wards with marked case. The position is less simple 
for diverse reasons in Bombay ajjd Bengal. The former has attained 
a scale of expenditure far above the Indian average and the pace of 
expansion of its revenues is distinctly higher than in any other 
province. believe that it could without inconvenience forego 
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the groratcr part of its new resources at the outset, and help the less 
fortunate provinces from its own abundant balance. But we 
hesitate to difFerentiate it prejudicially from the other richer 
provinces. Bengal on the other hand has a low scale of expendi- 
ture and an inelastic revenue; and it will receive only a very 
moderate start in its now financial career. But its size, intrinsic 
wealth and general economic possibilities prevented us from treating 
it more favourably than the other provinces in this category. 

21. On a general view of the table the heavy contributions 
of Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab doubtless call for 
comment. Between them these three provinces have to bear 35-5 
24-5 and 8 per cent respectively, of the total initial contribution 
making 78 per cent of the whole. Conversely, the light assessments 
of Bengal and Bombay contributing 6*5 and 5-5 per cent respecti- 
vely of the levy will be noticed. But the character of the transfiction 
as described above must be borne in mind. If the contribution 
represented some new and additional burden extracted from the 
wealths of the provinces, objection might fairly be taken. But it 
really amounts to the requirement that Madras is called upon to 
content itself in the initial year with an improvement in its revenue 
of 228 lakhs instead of a possible maximum of b76; United Provinces 
with an improvement of 157 lakhs instead of a possible 397 and 
the Punjab with an improvement of 114 lakhs instead of a possible 
289. The weight of the contribution by the Provinces is the best 
index to the amount of their gains, both immediate, and, as will bo 
seen, eventual, under the now financial scheme. »Tust because 
immediately they are substantial gainers, they can best afford to 
I)Ostpono the full enjoyment of their ultimate advantages. 

22. If on the other hand it is urged that some provinces, 
Bengal and Bombay for instance, escape too lightly under this assess- 
ment, the answer is two-fold. In the first place they are light gainers 
in the now distribution of revenues, Bengal having a gross gain of 
104 lakhs and Boniliay of 93. Kecoiidly, we have not ovc^rlookod 
the claim of certain provinces to oxcniption from the levy in virtue 
of their indirect contributions through customs and income-Uix to 
the Government of India, While this claim is often over-stated 
and exaggerated, we recognised that provinces with commercial 
capitals such as Caloulta and Bombay make larger ( ontributioiis 
through these eliannels than purely agi’icultural provinces; and it 
will be noticed that those provinces whore payment to the Govern- 
ment of India through customs and income-tax is presumably highest 
make a light contribution to the provincial levy, 
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Ch&pter IV. — The Standard Contributicns. 

23. Our recoiumendation as to the ratio on which the Provinces 
can properly be called upon to contribute the deficit of the Govern- 
ment of India in the first year of contribution (paragraph 17 above) 
is based, as already stated, upon consideration of their present 
financial positions and of the inmiodiato improvement which will bo 
effected therein by the redistribution of revenues under the Reforms 
Scheme. This ratio is not intended in any manner to represent the 
ideal scale on which the Provinces should in equity be called upon 
to contribute, nor is it possible that it should do so. In making our 
recommendation as to the initial contributions we have had to 
consider established i)rogrammes of taxation and expenditure, and 
legislative and administrative expectations and habits, that cannot 
without serious mischief ]>o suddenly adjusted to a now and more 
equitable ratio of contribution widely ditferont (as an equitable ratio 
must admittedly be) frf)m that of the past. It is accordingly 
inevitable, if such mischief is to ho avoided, that the ratio for initial 
contributions should bear little relation to that which would bo 
ideally equitable. But an initial ratio of this nature can only bo 
defended as a measure of transition. It is necessary, but it is 
necessary only in order to pivc time to the Proviiioos to adjust tl eir 
budgets to a new state of affairs ; and wo are clearly of oi)inion that 
no scheme of contribution can bo satisfactory that does not 
provide for a more 0 (|uitablo distribution of the Inirden^of the deficit 
within a reasonable time. 

24. The ideal basis for such an equitable distribution can be 
stated with some certainty. To do etjuity between the Provinces it 
is necessary that the total conlrilmtion of each to the purse of the 
Government of India should be iiroportionate to its capacity to 
contribute. Ujifortunately the application of this principle in 
practice presents many difficulties. 

25. The total contrilaition of a Province to the purse of the 
Government of India will consist in future of its direct contribution 
towards the deficit, together with its indirect contribution (as 
at present) through tlio channels of customs, income-tax, duties on 
salt, etc.’ A valuation of the amount 6f this indirect contribution 
involves an exact arithmetical calculation of the proportion of the 
total sum collected under each of these heads of revenue which is 
properly attributable to each Province. For such a calculation the 
statistical information available as to the distribution of the revenue 
between the Provinces is not adequate. Under the head of customs 
the locality in which dutiable article.®! are consumed cannot be traced 
with sufficient accuracy ; under that of income-tax, questions of 
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the utmost complexity arise as to the true local source of the income 
assessed — questioris which the information in the hands of th® 
assessing officers does not enable them to answer. We have never- 
theless carried our investigation into this matter as far as available 
information permits, and by means of an examination of the statistics 
concerning the distribution of articles which have paid customs duty, 
and of those concerning the place of collection of income-tax, 
together with a review of the more general circumstances of the 
economic life of the Provinces we have found it possible to arrive 
at an estimate of the ^veight which should be given in fixing the 
basis for equitable contributions by the Provinces, to their indirect 
contributions. 

26. Turning to tlio other circiuiistance which must be 
considered in fixing the ideal basis for an equitable distribution — 
the capacities of the Pioviiiccs to contribute — we find practical 
difficulties no less great than in the exact arithmetical xalculation 
of the quantities involved. The capacity of a province to contribute 
is its taxable capacity, which is the sum of the incomes of its tax- 
jiayors, or the average income of its tax-payers multiplied by their 
number. In this connection also the statistical information available 
<loes not permit of any direct valuation. Jinqiiiries of much 
interest have been made at various times with a view to calculating 
the wealth of the resiiective Provinces or the average income of 
their respective inhabitants, and the results provided much useful 
information ; but in the absence of any general as.sessmenf. of 
incomes, and of any census of production, they cannot be considered 
reliable as a direct estimate of the quantities concerned. In 
the absence of any such direct estimate, various circumstances 
have been suggested to us as capable of serving, taken separately or 
tngcriiar, as ajj indirect measiire of the relatixe taxable capacities 

these may ho iiwutioiied gims population, 

urban ai.d rural, or industrial and agf)rib\ur;nl popu^aVlWr, 
ares ; i)rovincial revenue, or provincial ex|)enditure ; amount of 
income-tax collec‘:ed ; and, iiiore indirect, amount of salt or of 
foreign textile goods consumed in each JVovince. As measures of 
comparison all these are open to ()b\iQUs criticisms, l>otb on 
theoretical and on practical grounds. We are of opinion, However, 
that some of them are not without their value as a substitute for the 
direct information which is not available and they have indeed 
assisted us in coming to a general conclusion as to the relative 
capacities of the provinces. But we are also of opinion fh^t none 
of them is capable of serving, either alone or in con.]unetifi^u,wiih 
others, as an accurate or even an approximate arithmetical mdasure 
of ^ose capacities. 
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27, For the reasons given, we believe it to be useless to attempt 
to state a formula, to serve as a basis for a standard ratio of contribu- 
tions, capable of automatic application from year to year by reference 
to ascertained statistics. Although the formula could be stated, the 
statistics which would be needed for its application are not available. 
But we are able, after surveying such figures as are available and after 
close enquiry into the circumstances of each province, to recommend 
a fixed ratio of contributions which in our opinion represents a 
staJidard and equitable distrilmtion of the burden of any deficit. 
In arriving at this ratio vve have taken into consideration the 
indirect contributions of the i>rovinrcs to the i>nrse of the Govern- 
ment of India, and in particular the incidence of customs duties and 
of income-tax. We have enquired into the relative taxable capaci- 
ties of the provinces, in the light of their agricultural and industrial 
w'ealth and of all other relevant incidents of I heir economic positions 
including particularly their liability tu famine. Jt should be observed 
that we have considered their taxable capacities not only as they are 
at the present time, or as they will be in the immediate future but 
from the point of view also of the capacity of each province for expan- 
sion and developmoni ngricnltnrally and iiidustrially, and by respect 
of imperfectly developed assets such as minerals and forests. We have 
also given consideration to the elasticity of the existing heads of 
revenue which will be secured to each i»rovincc, aiid to the availability 
of its wealth for taxation. After estimatiiig, to the best of curability, 
the weight which should be given to each of these ciT»cum8tancea, we 
recommend the followiiig fixed ratio as representing an equitable 
basis for the relative contributioni? (?f the i>rovinces to the deficit. 

Standard Contributions 


Province. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Panjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 

28. This, in our opinion, 
shoul4 in equity be called upon 
time sufficient to enable them 

8(a) 


Per cent contribution 
to deficit. 

17 
13 
19 

18 
9 

... 6-5 

10 

2-6 

100 per cent. 

is the ratio which the provinces 
to contribute after an interval of 
to acb'ust their budgets to the new 
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rondilioris. We further recoinuiend that the interval allowed for 
adjustment should not be unduly prolonged. The initial ratio which 
wc have proposed is a ]iractioal necessity, but the provinces which 
will be called upon to pay thereunder more than they should pay 
in e<iuity, ought not to be recjuired to bear that burden for a longer 
period or to a greater extent than is reiiuirod to prevent dislocation 
of the provincial budgets. AVc propose, therefore, that contributions 
should be made on the standard ratio to any deficit that there may 
be in the seventh year of contribution and that the process of 
transition from the initial to the standard ratio should bo continuous, 
beginning in the second year of contribution, and proceeding in six 
eijual annual steps. The following table shows the initial, 
intermediate and ultimate ratio of contribution for the seven years, 
in accordance with our recommendations. The initial ratio is the 
rate per cent of the actual initial contributions recommended in 
l)aragraph 17 above - 

Per cent contributions to deficit in seven consecutive years 
beginning with the first year of contribution. 

(rounded off to even halves). 


Province. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

-Ith. 

5 th. 

6th. 

7th. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

Madras 

35-5 

32-5 

29-5 

2(v5 

23 

20 

17 

Bombay 

5-5 

7 

8 

y-5 

10-5 

12 

i:i 

Bengal 

6*5 

X-5 

10*5 

12*5 

15 

17 

19 

United Provinces 

21-5 

2;i'r) 

22-5 

21 

20 

19 

18 

Pan jab 

IX 

If. -5 

15 

13-5 

12 

10 5 

9 

Burma 

6 5 

Gf) 

(r5 

0-5 

0-5 

6-5 

6-5 

Bihar ajid Orissa 

Nil. 

15 

3 

5 

7 

8'5 

10 

Central Provinces 

2 

2-5 

.3 

3-5 

•1 

4-5 

5 

Assam 

1-5 

1-5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2-5 


100/ 

100/ 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


29. It should be observed that, if the Government of India 
fulfil their announced intention of gradually wiping out their deficit, 
against any increase in the ]»roporti()n which a province will be called 
upo!i to contribute from year to year, there will be set olTa reduction 
in the total to be contributed. 

30. The scheme of contribution that we recommend above 
complies we believe with the two essential conditions, that any imme- 
diate dislocation in the provincial budgets must be avoided, and that 
the admitted inequalities of the proportions in which, in the past, the 
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provinces have contributed to the purse of the Government of India* 
must be rectified v’ithin a reasonable time. The scheme is subiect 
to the disadvanta^je that the ratio which we recommend is fixed and 
cannot hold good for an indefinite period. We care of opinion how- 
ever that it will do substantial equity between the provinces until 
such a period of time has passed as may be re<iuired to effect a very 
substantial change in their relative states of economic development, a 
change scarcely to be effected in less than at least a decade. 

Chapter V.— Provincial Loan Account. 

31. The future financing of the Provincial Loan Account is 
a less controversial subject than the others that we have had to 
investigate. It is commonly agreed that it is the natural result of 
the Reforms Scheme that the provinces should for the future finance 
of their owndoan transactions and that joint accounts of this ijature 
between them and the Government of India should be wound up as 
<piiclvly as possible. In our discussions of this subject with the Provin- 
cial Governments wo liave found little or no difference of opinion as to 
this, and our task has been only to ascertain the wishes of the Provin- 
cial Govcrmeiit as to the amount of its account which each can take 
v')ver on 1st, April 1921, and how soon it can take over the rest. 

32. The (Tovernniont (»f Bejigal, the Panjab, tlie Central Pro- 
vinces and Assam signified to us their willingness to take over the 
v/hole of their res]>octive loan accounts on 1st, April 1921 and we 
leoommend that it should be arranged for them to do so. In some 
cases it was stiinilatcd as a condition that the ])roYincial Govenjmeiit 
should be allowed to use for the purpose any part of its balance, 
including the earmarked portion. Wo sec no objection to the con- 
dition, which accords with the intention expressed in paragraph 
20S of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

33. The Government of Bombay, the United Provinces, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa signified to us their w illingness to take 
over a portion of their provincial loan accounts on 1st, A\ml 1921 
and the remainder in instalments to cover varying periods. The 
Government of Madras alone expressed unwillingness to take over 
any jjart of the account. Kvidence w^as givoti before us, however, 
by officials of that Government to the effect that they would not 
object to do so if the transfer could be effected by fresh credit 
arrangements. In view of this and of the great improvement which 
will be effected in the financial position of the province by the 
redistribution of revenues under the Reforms Scheme, we are of 
opinion that there is no reason why Madras should form an 
exception to the general scheme for the transfer of their accounts 
which vve recommend below for application to those provinces which 
are prepared to take over a part of their accounts forthwith. 
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34. Ill the case of those provinces, namely, Bombay, the Uniterl 
Provinces, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, and including as stated, Madras, 
we recommend that the Provincial Loan Account should be “funded,'* 
at a rate of interest calculated at the weighted average of the three 
rates of three and half, four and half and five and half per cent now 
paid on varying portions of the account. AVhatever portion of the 
account so ' funded ” the province is prepared to take over forthvvitii 
fihoulil, we recommend, be written otf against an equal portion of thcr 
jirovincial balance as from 1st, April 1921 ; and the balance of the 
“ funded'' account should remain outstanding as a debt from the pro- 
vince to the Government of India. On the outstanding balance the 
province should pay interest at the calculated average rate, and alscv 
an annual charge for redemption enough to redeem the debt in a fixed 
number of years, which should not, save in exceptional circumstances, 
exceed twelve. The provinces should further have the option to make 
in any year a large rejiayment that the fixed redemption charge. 

35. The provinces in question will i)robably not be in a 
position to state the exact proportion of their respective accounts 
which they are prepared to take over, or the exact number of years 
that they will require to repay the balance, until their clg»^ing balance 
on 1st April 1921, are more precisely ascertained, and also until 
they know what contrilmtions will bo required from them. It 
appears therefore that these details must be left for determination 
by future negotiations. Wo are however of opinion that a maximum 
period of twelve years is ample in order to enable any province to 
clear its account and that in some cases the period may with advantage 
be substantially reduced. We further consider that the fixing of a 
definite term of lepaymont and the provision of an annual charge for 
redemption within that term are essential in order to secure tln^ 
desired clearing accounts between the Provincial Goveriimenls and 
the Government of India. 

Conclusion. 

36. Several other matters w^ere referred to in the course of our 
enquiry, on which a recommendation appeared to us to be outside the 
strict scope of our reference. We propose, however, to communicate 
our views upon some of them informally to the Government of India. 

37. In conclusion we wish to express our indebtedness to our 
secretary Mr. Dina Nath Dutt, for his careful and methodical assist- 
ance in our work. We have also derived very great benefit fron^ 
the association with us of Mr. C. G. Sim, c.t,k., whom the Govern- 
ment of India attached to us as liaison officer. 

Meston. 

Charles Egberts. 

E. Hilton Yovsv, 



Rules Under the 

Govt, of India Act 

Council of State and Legislative 

ASSEMBLY 

A 

III exercise of the powers conferred by sub-sections (1) and (5) 
of section 67 and sub-section (l)of section 129-A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General in Council, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make the follow- 
ing; piles f<^ the Chambers of the Indian Leftislature. 

Short Title. 

1. These rules may be called the Indian Legislative Rules. 

Definitions. 

2. In these rules, unless the context otherwise requires, — 

‘‘Assembly ” means the Legislative Assembly ; 

“Chamber ” means a Chamber of the Indian Legislature ; 

“Council ” means the Council of State ; 

“Finance Member” means the member of the Assembly 
appointed by the Governor General to perform the functions assigned 
to the P'inanco Member under these rules ; 

“Gazette ” means the Gazette of India ; 

“member” means a member of either Chamber; 

“member of the Government” means a member of the 
Govemor-Geueral’s Kxecutive Council, and includes any member to 
whom such a member may delegate any function assigned to him 
under these rules ; 

“resolution ” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
matter of general public interest ; 

“standing order ” means a standing order of either Chamber ; 

“Secretary” means the Secretary to either Chamber, and 
includes any person for the time being performing the duties of the 
Secretary. 

9 
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Temporary Chairman. 

At tho commencement of every Session, the Governor-General 
shall nominate from amongst the members of the AssemlJy a panel of 
not more than four Chairmen, any one of wliom may preside over 
tho Assembly in the absence of the President and Deputy President, 
when so requested by the President, or in his al)sence, l)y the Deputy 
Presiilont. 

President and Secretary. 

4. The Deputy President and any Chairman of the Assembly 
find any person appointed by the Governor General to preside over 
tho CouiK'il in the al)Sonce of the President shall, when presiding 
over the Assembly or tho Council, as the case may be, have the same 
powers as tho President when so presiding, and all references' to the 
President ifi those rules shall, in these circumstances 1)0 deemed to 
be references to any such person so presiding. 

5. The Secretary, and such assistants of tho i^ecretary as tho 
(Jovornor-General consi'^ers to be necessary, shall be appointed by 
order in writing hy the Governor General and shall jbold oftice 
I luring his pleasure. 

Nomofficial Business* 

6. The Governor-General, after considering the stale of 
business of the Chaiiiber, shall, at the commencement of each Session 
of MiJit Chamber, allot as many days as are in his opinion compatible 
with the public iiitoro.sts for the business of non-official rnemlKU-s in 
that Chamber, and may, from time to time during the Session, alter 
such allotment, and on these days such business shall have precedence. 
.\l all other times Government business shall have precedence. 

On Questions. 

7. The Governor-General may within the period of notice 
fbsallow any (luestion or any part of a question on the ground fhat 
it. relates to a matter which is not primarily the concern of the 
Governor-General in Council, and if ho does so, the. question or ])art 
f)f tlic <|uest.ion shall not ))e j)laced on the list of <niestions. 

8. (1) A (luestion may be asked for tho purpose of obtaining 
iniormation on a matter of public concern within the special 
cognisance of the member to whom it is addressed : 

Provided that no question shall be asked in regard to any of 
the following su>>jects, namely : — 

(;) any matter effecting the relations of His Mejesfy's Govern- 
ment, or of the Governor General in Council, with any 
foreign State ; 
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iii) any nnitter affocting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty, or relating to the afiairs of any such Prince 
or Chief or to the administration of the territories of any 
such Prince or Chief ; and 

(«M),any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jiirisdietion in any part of his Majesty’s Dominions. 

(2) The decision of the Governor- General on the point whether 
any question is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule 
(1) shall be final. 

9, In matters which are or have have been the subject of 
controversy between the Governor General in Council and the 
Secretary of State or Local Government, no question shall be asked 
except as to matters of fact, and the answer shall be confined to a 
statement of facts. 


Supplementary Questions. 

10. Any member may put a supplementary fjuestion for the 
purpose of further elucidating any matter of fact regarding which 
an answer. has been given : 

Provided that the President shall disallow any supplementary 
question if, in his opinion, it infringes the rules as to the subject 
matter of questions, and in that case the question shall not appear 
on the record of the pioceodings of the Chamber. 

Motion for Adjournments. 

11. Amotion for an adjournment of the })U.sincss of either 
Chamber for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance may be made with the consent of the Governor- 
(Teiieral which shall not he refused, except for reasons which wouhl 
justify disallowance of a resolution. 

12. The right to move the adjournment of cither Chamber for 
the purjiose of discussing a definite iiiattoi of urgent pul)Iir 
im\.ortaTice shall be svibjcct lo the following restrictions, namely 

(/) not more than one such motion shall be made at the same 
sitting ; — 

(//) not more than one mfitter can be discussed on the same 
motion, and the motion must he restricted to a specified 
matter of recent occurrence ; 

{iii) the luutioii must not revive discussion oii a matter wliirli 
has been discussed in the same Session ; 

(ir) the motion must not anticipjxto a matter which has been 
previously appointed for consideration, or with reference to 
which a iJoHce of motion has been previously given : and 
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(r) the motioji must not deal with a matter on which a 
resolution could not be moved. 

Quorum. 

13. In the case of the Council the presence of at least fifteen 
members, and in the case of the Assembly the presence of at least 
twenty-five members, shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Council or of the Assembly for the exercise of its powers. 

Language of Proceedings. 

I I. The business of the Indian legislature shall be transacted 
in English provided that the President may permit any member 
unacquaiiiicd with English to address the ^'ouncil in a vernacular. 

Points of Order. 

15. (l) The President shall decide all points of order which 
may arise, and his decision shall be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time submit a point of order for 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall confine himself 
to stating the point. 

16. The President, after having called the attention of the 
Chamber to the conduct of a member who persists in irrelevance 
or in tedious repetition either of his own arguments or of the 
arguments used by other members in debate, may direct him to 
discontinue fits speech. 

Withdrawal of Member. 

17. (l) The President shall preserve order and have all powers 

necessary for the purpose of enforcing his decisions on all 
points of order. 

(2) He may direct any member who.se conduct isln his opinion 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from the 
Chamber, and any member so ordered to withdraw shall 
do so forthwith and shall absent himself during the 
remainder of the day's meeting. If any member is ordered 
to withdraw a second time in the same session, the 
President may direct the member to absent himself from 
! he meetings of the Chamber for any period not longer 
than the remainder of the Session, and the member so 
directed shall absent himself accordingly. 

(3) The President may, in the case of grave disorcb^r arising in 
the Chamber, suspend any sitting for a time to be named 
by him. 

Notice and Publication of Bills 

18. The Governordteneral may order the publication of any 
liill (together with the ^Malemeut of Objects and Reasons accompa- 
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nyiug it) in the Gazette, although no motion has been made for 
leave to introduce the Bill. In that case it shall not be necessaf^ 
to move for leave to introduce the Bill, and, if the Bill is afterwards 
introduced it shall not be necessary to publish it again. 

19. (l) Any member, other than a member of the Government, 
desiring to move for leave to introduce a Bill shall give notice 
of his intention, and shall, together with the notice, submit 
a copy of the Bill and a full Statement of Objects and 
Beasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill which under the Government of India 
Act requires sanction, the member shall annex to the notice 
a copy of such sanction, and the notice shall not be valid 
until this requirement is complied with. 

(3) If any question arises, whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Government of India 
Act, the (lueslion shall bo roferredto the Governor-General, 
and his decision on the question shall be final. 

(t) The period of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be one mouth or, if the Governor- 
General so directs, a further period not exceeding in all two 
months. 

20. As soon as may he after a Bill has been introduced, the 
Bill, unless it has already been published, shall be published in the 
Gazette. 

Certification of Governor-General 

21. If the Governor-General certifies that a Bill or any 
clause of a Bill or an amendment to a Bill atfects the* safety 
or trantjuility of British India or any part thereof, and directs that 
Jio pro codings or Jio further proceedings shall be taken thereon, all 
notices of motions in connection with the subject-matter of the 
certificate shall lapse, and if any su(;h motion has not already been 
het down in the list of business, it shall not i)e so set down. Jf any 
such motion has been set down on the list of business, the President 
shall, when the motion is ivaclied, iriform the Chamber of the 
Governor-Generars action, and the Chamber shall forthwith, without 
debate, proceed to the next item of business. 

Disallowance of Resolutions 

22. The Governor-General may, within the period of notice, 
disallow any resolution or any part of a resolution, on the grouncl 
that it cannot be moved without detriment to the public interest, 
or on the ground that it relates to a matter w’hieh is npt primarily 
the concern of the Governor-General in Council, and, if he does so, 
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Ihr reyoliiiioii or jj^irt of tlio rosolntiou shall no! l>e placod ou the 
list of business. 

Restrictions of Discussion 

23. (1) Every resolution shall be in the form of a specific recom- 
inondation addressed to the Governor-General in Council, and no 
resolution shall be moved in regard to any of the following subjects, 
namely : — 

{i) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment, or of the Governor-General or the Governor-General 
in Council, with any foreign State ; 

(ii) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty, 
of Ilis Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince 
or Chief or to the administration of the territory of any 
such Prince or Chief ; and 

{Hi) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdi(!tion in any part of His Majesty’s Domijiions. 

(2) The decision of the Governor-General on the point whether 
any resolution is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub- 
rule (l) shall be final. 

24. A copy of every resolution which has boon passed by either 
Chamber shall bo forwarded to the (xovernor-General iji Council, 
but any such resolution shall have effect only as a recommcnrlatiou 
to the Governor-General in Council. 

On Bills 

2o. Every Bill which has been passed by the originating Cham- 
sball r>e sent to the other Chamber, and copies of the Bill shall be 
laid on the table at the next following mooting of that Chamber. 

2t). At any time after oo])ics have ])oen laid on the table, any 
member acting on behalf of (lovernmeiit in the case of a Gov(^rnmcI^t 
Bill or, in any other ease, aJiy member may give jiotice of his inten- 
tion to move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

27, On the day on which the motion is set down in the list of 
busi*iess, which shall, imless the President ot herwise directs, bo not 
]t‘ss than three days fiom the receipt ot the notice, the member 
giving notice may move that the Bill he taken into consideration, 

28. On the (lay on which such motion is made or on any subso- 
nuoiit dao^ to which the discussion is postponed, the principle of the 
Bill and its general provisiojis may be discussed, but the details of 
the Bill njust not be discussed further (han is iiecessarj (o explain 
'td principle. 
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2D. Aliy menober may (if tbe Bill has not iilroad.v hoeri referred 
to a Select Committee of the originating Chamber or to a Joint 
Comniittee of both Chambers, but not otherwise) move as an amend- 
ment that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and if such 
motion is carried, the Bill shall be referred to a Select Committee, 
and the standing orders regarding Select Committees vw Bills origi- 
nating in the Chamlier shall then apply. 

Passing of Bills 

.*50. If the motion that the Bill bo taken into consideration is 
carried, the Bill shall be taken into consideration, and the provisions 
of the standing orders of the Chamber regarding consideration of 
amendments to Bills and the subscipient ]>rooicdure in regard to the 
passing of Bills shall apply. 

.31 If the Bill is passed without amendment and the onginafing 
Chamber is the Legislative Assembly, a message shall be sent to the 
Legislative Assembly intimating that the Council of State ha\e 
agreed to the Bill without any amendments. ^ If the originating 
Chamber is the Council of State, the Bill with a message to the 
effect that the Legislative Assembly have agreed to the Bill without 
any amendments shall be scJit to the Council ol State. 

32. If the Bill is passed with amendments, the Bill shall be 
returned with a message asking the coiicurreiico of the origina- 
ting Chamber to the amendments. 

.33. When a Bill which has been amended in the other Chamber 
is returned to the originating Chamber, copies of the Bill shall })e 
laid on the fable at the next following meetiiig of that (/hamber. 

34. After the amended Bill has been laid on the table, any 
member acting on behalf of noveinment in the case of a Government 
Bill or, in any other case, any member alter gi\ing three days notice 
or with the consent of the President withtuit notice, may mo\e that 
the amendments be taken into consideration. 

On Amondiiicnts to Bills 

35. (1) If on amotion that the amendments be taken info con- 
sideration is carried, the President shall put the amend- 
nionts to the Chamber in such manner as be Ihinhs riio.st 
convenient for their consideration. 

(2) Further amendments relevant to the subject matter of the 

, . amendments made by the other Chamber may b® ’ 

but no further amendment ftbaU be moved to the BiU, 
it is consequential upon, or an a/temative to an amendment 
made by the other Chamber. 
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36. (l) If the Chamber agrees to the amendments made by the 
other Chamber, a message intimating its agreement shall 
be sent to that Chamber. 

(2) If the Chamber disagrees with the amendments made 
by the other Chamber, or any of them, the Bill with a 
message intimating its disagreement shall 1*o sent to that 
Chamber. 

(3) If the Chamber agrees to the amendments or any of them 

with further amendments or proposes further amendments 
in plaeo of amendments made by the other Chamber, the 
Bill as further amended with a message t<3 that effect shall 
be sent to the other Chamber. 

(‘0 The other fthamlier may either agree to the Bill as 
originally passed in the originating Chamber or as further 
amended by that Chamber, as the rase may be, or may 
return the Bill with a message that it ir’sists on an amend' 
merit or amendments to which the originating Chamber 
has disagreed. 

(5) If a Bill is returned with a message intimating that the 
other C’haraber insists on amendments to which the origi- 
nating Chamlier is unable to agree, that Chamber may 
either — 

(i) report the hict of the disagreement to the Oovenior- 
CTeneral, or 

(?'«) allow the Bill to lapse, 

37. A joint sitting of both Chambers shall be convened by the 
(lOvernor-General by notification in the Gazette, 

.jcS. The President of the Council shall preside at a joint sitting 
and the precedure of the Council shall, so far as practicable, apply. 

39. The momhers present at a joint sitting may deliberate .and 
shall vote together upon the Bill at last proposed by the originating 
Chamber and upon amendments, if any, which have been made 
theiein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other, and any such 
amendment which are affirmed by a majority of the total members 
of the Council and the Assembly present at such sitting shall be 
taken to have been carried ; and if the Bill with the amendments, 
if any, is affirmed by a majority of the members of the Council and 
the Assembly present at such sitting, it shall be deemed to have 
been duly passed by both Chambers. 

40. (1) If both Chambers agree to a meeting of members for 
the purpose of discussing a difference of opinion which has arisen 
between the two Chambers, a conference shall bo held. 
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(2) At a conference each Chamber shall be represented by an 
equal number of members. 

(3) Tbe conference shall determine its own procedure. ^ 

(4) The time and place of the conference shall be fixed by the 
President of the Council. 

41. Messages between one Chamber and the other Chamber 
shall be conveyed by the Secretary of the one Chamber to the Sec- 
retary of the other, or in such other manner as the Chambeis may 
agree. 

Joint Committees. 

42. (1) If a resolution is passed in the originating Chamber 
recommending that a Bill should be committed to a Joint Committee 
of both Chambers, a message shall be sent tb the other Chamber to 
inform it of the resolution and to desire its concurrence in the reso- 
lution. 

(2) If the other Chamber agrees, a motion shall be made in 
each Chamber nominating the members of that Chamber who are to 
serve on the Committee. On a Joint Committee equal numbers of 
members of each Chamber must bo nominated. 

(3) The Chairman of the Committee shall be elected by the 
Committee. He shall have only a single vote, and, if the votes are 
equal, the question shall be decided in the negative. 

(4) The time and place of the meeting of the Committee shall 
bo fixed by the President of the Council. 

The Budget. 

43. A statement of the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the Governor-General in Council (hereinafter referred to 
as “ the Budget ’0 shall -be presented to each Chamber on such day 
or days as the Governor-General may appoint. 

44. (1) A separate demand shall ordinarily be made in respect 
of grant proposed for each Department of the Government provided 
that the Finance Member may in his discretion include in one 
demand grants proposed for two or more Departments, or make a 
demand in respect of expenditure which cannot readily be classified 
under particular Departments. 

(2) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate under 
each grant divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules the Budget shall be presented in such 
a form as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for its con- 
sideration by the Assembly. 

10 
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The Budget Debate. 

45. The Budget shall bo dealt with by the Assembly in two 
stages, namely : — 

li) a general discussion ; and 

(ii) the voting of demands for grants. 

46. (1) On a day to be appointed by the Governor General 
subsequent to the day on which the Budget is presented and for 
such time as the Governor General may allot for this purpose, the 
Assembly shall be at liberty to discuss the Budget as a whole or any 
([uestion of principle involVed therein, but no motion shall bo moved 
at this stage, nor shall the Budget be submitted to the vote of the 
Assembly. 

(2) The Finance Member shall have a general right of reply at 
the end of the discussion. 

(3) The President may, if he thinks fit, i)rescribe a time limit 
for si»‘-echcs. 

Voting of Grants. 

47. (1) Not more than fifteen days shall he allotted by the 
Governor General for the discussion of the demands of the Governor 
(4enordl in Council for grants. 

(2) Of the days so allotted, jiot more than two dayt^ shall be 
allotted by the Governor General to the discussion of any one 
demand. As soon as the maximum limit of time for discussion is 
reached, the President shall forthwith put every iiucstiori necessary 
to dispose of the demand under discussion. 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at five o^clock, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of 
all the outsta?iding matters in connection^ with the demands for 
gran Is. 

Motions. 

4(S. (l) No motion for appropriation can be made except on 

the recommendation of the Governor General communicated to the 
Assembly. 

(2) Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
gr.int, but not to increase or alter the destination of a grant. 

(3) When several motions relating to the same demand are 
oircred, they shall be discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which they relate appear in the Budget. 

Excess Grants. 

49. When money has beeji spent on any service, for which the 
vote of the assembly is necessary during any financial year, in excess 
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of the amount granted for that service and for that year, a demand 
for the excess shall be presented to the Assembly by the Finance 
Member and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Assembly 
as if it were a demand for a grant. 

Additional Grants. 

50. (1) An estimate shall be presented to the Assembly fora 
supplementary or additional grant when — 

(1) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to bo 

insufficient for the purposes of the current year, or 

in) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for 
which the vote of the Assembly is necessary upon some 
new service not contemplated in the Budget for that 
year. 

(2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt with 
in the same way by the Assembly as if they were demands for 
grants. 

Committee on Public Accounts. 

51. (1) As soon as may be after the cominencemant of each 
financial year a Committee or Public Accounts shall be constituted 
for the purpose of dealing with the audit and appropriation accounts 
of the Governor General in Council and such other matters as the 
Finance Department may refer to the Committee, 

(2) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of not 
more than twelve members including the Chairman, of w’hora not 
less than two-thirds shall be elected by the non-oflicial members of 
the Assembly according to the principle of proportionate representa- 
tion by means of the single transferable vote. The remaining 
members shall be nominated by the Governor-General. 

(.3) The Finance Member shall he Chairman of the Committee, 
and, in the case of an equality of votes on any matter, shall have a 
second or casting vote. 

Duty of Finance Committee. 

52. (1) In scrutinising the audit and appropriation acoouijts 
of the Governor General in Council, it shall be the duty of the 
Committee to satisfy itself that the mojiey voted by the Assembly 
has been spent within the scope of the demand granted by the 
Assembly. 

(2) It shall bo the duty of the Committee to brimr to the notice 
of the Assembly — • 

. (0 every re-appro^^riation from one grant to another grant , 
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(n) every re-appropriation within a grant which is not made in 
accordance with the rules regulating the functions of the 
Finance Department, or which has the effect of increasing 
the expenditure on an item the provision for which has 
been specifically j’educed by a vote of the Assembly ; and 

(in) all expenditure "lirhich the Finance Department has request- 
ed should be brought to the notice of the Assembly. 



Rules Under the 

Govt, of India Act 

Provincial Legislative Council 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (6) of section 
72 D and sub-section (1)of section 129 A of the Government of 
India Act, the Governor General in Council, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council, is jiloasod to make the following 
rules for the Legislative Council of the Governor of 

Short Title. 

1. These rules may be called the Legislative Council 

Itules. 

DefinUiont. 

2. In these rules — 

“Council” means the Legislative Council of ; 

“ P’inance Member” means the member of the Council appointed 
by the Governor to perform the function of the Finance Member 
under those rules ; 

“ Gazette ” means the Gazette ; 

“ Mombor ” means a member of the Council ; 

“Member of the Government ’’ means a member of the Execu- 
tive Council or a Minister, and includes any member to whom such 
member may delegate any function assigned to him under thes“ rules. 

“ Kesolution” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
matter of general public interest ; 

“ Standing order ” means a standing order of the Council ; 
and 

“Secretary” moans a 'Secretary to the Council and includes 
any person for the time being performing the duties of the Secretary. 

Temporary Chairman. 

3. At the commencement of every Session, the Governor shall 
nominate from amongst the . members of the Council a panel of not 
more than four Chairmen, any one of whom may preside over the 
Council in the absence of the rresiciont and Deputy President, when 
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so ro<iuesiod by the Prosidenfc or, in his absence, by the Deputy 

President. 

4. The Deputy President and any Chairman of the Council 
shall, when presiding over the Council, have the same powers as the 
President when so presiding, and all references to the President in 
the rules and standing orders shall, in these circumstances, be deemed 
to be references to any such person so presiding. 

Council Secretary. 

5, The Secretary and such assistants of the Secretary as the 
Governor considers to be necessary shall bo appointed by order in 
writing by the Governor and shall hold office during his pleasure. 

Days of Business. 

b. The Governor, after considering the state of business of the 
Coujjcil, shall, at the commoncement of each Session, allot as many 
days as arc in his opinion compatible with the public interests for 
the business of non-official members in the Council, and may from 
lime to time during the Session alter such allotment, and on these 
days such business shall have precedence. At all other times 
Government business shall have precedence. 

On Questions. 

7. The Governor may, within the period of notice, disallow any 
question or any part of a (luostioii on the ground that it relates to a 
matter which is not primarily the concern of the local Government, 
and if he does so, the question or part of the (luestion shall not be 
placed on the list of questions. 

(S. (l) A (luestion may be asked for the purpose of obtaining 
information ojj a matter of public concern within the special cogni- 
sance of the member to whom it is addressed : 

Provided that, no question shall bo asked, in regard to any of 
the lollowiiig subjects, namely : — 

(y) any matter atFectiiig the relations of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or of the Government of India, or of the Governor 
or the (jovernor in Council, with any foreign buite ; 

{ii) any matter affecting the relations of the foregoing authori- 
ties with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His 
Majesty, or relating to the affairs of anv such Prince or 
Chief or to the administration of the territory of any such 
Prince or Chief, and 

{Hi) any matter wJjich is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of his Mtijesty’s Dominions, 
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( 2 ) The decision of the Governor on the point whether any 
question is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule (1) 
shall be final. 

Matters of Controversy. 

9. In matters which are or have been the subject of controversy 
between the Governor-General in Council or the Secretary of State 
and the local Government no question shall be asked except as to 
matters of fact, and the answer shall he confined to a statement of 
facts. 

Supplementary Question. 

10. Any member may put a supplementary question for the 
l)iirpose of further elucidating? any niattei' of fact regarding w'hich 
aii answer has been given. 

Provided that the President shall disallow any supplementary 
(luestion if, in his oi)inion, it infringes the rule as to the subject 
matter of questions, and in that case the question shall not appear 
on the record of the Proceedings of the Council. 

Motion for Adjournments. 

11. A motion for an adjournment of the business of the Coun- 
cil for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent ])ublic 
importance may be made with the consent of the Governor, which 
shall not be refused except for reasons which would justify the 
flisallowance of a resolution. 

12. The right to move the adjournment of the council for the 
jMirpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public importance 
shall be subject to the following restrictions, namely : — 

(?) not more than one such motion shall be made at the same 
sitting ; 

(?V) not more than one matter can be discussed on the same 
motion, and the motion must l)e restricted to specific 
matter of recent occurrence ; 

{Hi) the motion must not revive discussion on a matter which 
has been discussed in the same Session ; 

(//■) the motion must not anticipate a matter which has been 
previously a}>pointed for consideration, or with reference 
to which a notice of motion has been previously given ; 
and 

(?’) the motion must not deal wdth a matter on which a resolu- 
tion could not be moved. 

Quorum. 

13. The presence of at least •••members shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Council for the exercise of its powers. 
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Language of the Council. 

14. The business of the Council shall bo transacted in English, 
but any member who is not fluent in English may address the Council 
in any recognised vernacular of the province, provided that the 
l^resident may call on any member to speak in any language in 
which he is known to be proficient. 

Points of Order. 

15. (1) The President shall decide all points of order which 
may arise, and his decision shall be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time submit a point of order for 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall confine himself 
to stating the point. 

16. The President, after having called the attention of the 
Council to the conduct of a member who persists in irrelevance or 
in tedious repetition either of his own arguments or of the 
arguments used by other merabors in debate, may direct him to 
discontinue his speech. 

Presidents Powers. 

17. (l) The President shall preserve order and have all 
powers necessary for the purpose of enforcing his decisions on all 
points pf order. 

(2) Ho may direct any member whose conduct is in his opinion 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from the Council, and 
the member so ordered to withdraw shall do so forthwith and shall 
absent himself during the remainder of the day's meeting. If any 
member is ordered to withdraw a second time in the same Session, 
the President may direct the member to absent himself from the 
meetings of the Council for any period not toi^ger than the remainder 
of the Session, and the member so directed shall absent himself 
accordingly. 

• On Bills. « 

(3) The President may in the case of grave disorder arising in 

any silting ior a time to be named by bim. 

18. The Covoruor may order the publication of any Bi® 
(together with the Statement of Object and Ileasons accompanyin/gf 
it) in the Gazette, although no motion has been made for leave to 
introduce the Bill. In that case it shall not be necessary to move for 
leave to introduce the Bill, and if the Bill is afterw'ards introduced, 
it shall not be necessary to publish it again. 

19. (1) All jr member, other than a member of the . Govern- 
ment, desiring to move for leave to introduce a Bill shall give aotaoe 
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of his intention, and shall, together with the notice, submit a copy 
of tlie Bill and a full Statement of Objects and Seasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill which under the Government of India Act 
rafiuires sanction, the member shall annex to the notice a copy of 
such sanction, and the notice shall not be valid until this require- 
ment is complied with. 

(3) If any question arises whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Government of India Act, the 
question shall bo rofered to the authority which would have power 
to grant the sanction if it were necessary, and the decision of that 
authority on the question shall be final. 

( 4 ) The period of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be as follows, namely : — 

(a) if the Bill relates to a transferred subject — fifteen days ; 

(b) if the Bill relates to a reserved subject — one month or, if 

the Governor so directs, a further period not exceeding 
in all two months. 

20. As soon as may be after a Bill has been introduced, the 
Bill unless it has already been published, shall be published in the 
Gazette. 

Certification of Bills. 

21. If the Governor certifies that a Bill, or any clause of a 
Bill, or any amondmont to a Bill, affects the safety or tranquility of a 
Province or any part thereof, and directs that no proceedings or no 
fiuthor proceedings shall be taken thereon, all notices of motion in 
connection with the subject-matter of the certificate shall lapse, 
and if any such motion has not already been set down in the list of 
of business), it shall not bo so set down. If any such motion has 
been set down on the list of business, the Presic^ont shall, when the 
motion is reached, inform the Council of the Governor’s action, and 
the Council shall forthwith without debate proceed to the next item 
of bin-iness. 

Dif allowance of Resolutions. 

22. The Governor may, within the period of notice, disallow 
any resolution or any part of a resolution, on the ground that it 
cannot be moved without detriment to the public interest, or on the 
ground that it relates to a matter which is not primarily the concern 
of the local Government, and if he does so, the resolution or part of 
the resolution shall not be placed on the list of business. 

, On Resolutions. 

23. (1) Every resolution shall be in the form of a specific 
recommendation addressed to the Government, and no resolution 

10(a) 
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shall be moved in regard to any of the following subjects, 
namely : — 

(1) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment, or of the Government of India, or of the Governor 
or the Governor in Council, with any foreign State : 

(ii) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities, with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty 
of Ilis Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince 
or Chief, or to to the administration of the territory of any 
such Prince or Chief : and 

(Hi) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions. 

(2) The decision of the Governor on the point whether any 
resolution is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule 
(1) shall be final. 

Effect of Resolutions. 

24. A copy of every resolution which has been passed by the 
Council shall be forwarded to the Government, but any such resolu- 
tion shall have effect only as a recommendation to the Government. 

The Budget. 

25. A statement of the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the Province (hereinafter lefored to as “the Budget”) 
shall be presented to the Council on such day as the Governor may 
appoint. 

2G. (1) A separate demand shall ordinarily be made in respect 
of the grant proposed for each Department of the Government, 
l)rovide(l that the Finance Member may in his discretion, include in 
one demand grants proposed for two or more Departments, or make 
a demand in respect of expenditure, such as Famine Belief and 
Insurance and Interest, which cannot readily be classified under 
“"particular Departments. Demands affecting reserved and trans- 
ferred subjects shall, so far, as may be possible, be kept distinct. 

(2) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate under 
each grant divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules, the Budget shall be presented in 
such a form as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for its 
consideration by the Council. 

The Budget Debate. 

27. The Budget shall be dealt with by the Council in two 
s ages, namely : — 
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(i) a general discussion ; and 
(w) the voting on demands for grants, 

28. (l) On a day to be appointed by the Governor subsequent 
to the day on which the Budget is presented and for such time as 
the Governor may allot for tl)is purpose, tlie Council shall be at 
liberty to discuss the Budget as a whole or any question of principle 
involved therein, but no motion shall be moved at this stage nor 
shall the Budget bo submitted to the vote of the Couiicil. 

(2) The Finance Momb(3r shall have a general right of reply at 

the end of the discussion. * 

(3) The President may, if he thints fit, proscribe a time-limit 
for speeches. 

29. (1) Not more than twelve days shall bo allotted by the 
Governor for the discussion of the demands of the Local Government 
for grants. 

(2) Of the days so allotted, not more than two days shall bo 
allotted by the Govoriior to the discussion of any one demand. As 
soon as the maximum limit of tinje for discussion is reached, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of 
the demand under discussion. 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at*--oVlock, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dispose of 
all the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants. 

30. (0 No motion for appropriation can bo made except 
on the roconiinondation of tlic Governor communicated to Iho 
Council. 

(2) Mol ions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
grant or any item in a grant, but not to increase or alter the 
<lestinatiori of a grant. 

(3) When several motions relating to the same demand are 
offered, they shall be discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which they relate appear in the Budget. 

(4) No motion shall be made for the reduction of a grant as a 
whole until all motions for the omission or reduction of definite 
items within that grant have l)een discussed. 

Excess Grant. 

31. When money has been spent on any service for which the 
vote of Council is necessary during any financial year in excess of 
the amount granted for that service and for that year, a demand for 
the excess shall be presented to the Council by the Finance Member 
and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Council as if it were 
a demand for a grant. 
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Additional Gjant* 

,32. (1) An estiraato shall bo presented to the Council for a 

supplemont-ary or additional pfrant when, 

{i) the am oil fit voted in the Budget of a grant is found to be 
insufticient for the purposes of the current year, or 

(n) a need arises dui’ing the current year for expenditure for 
which the vote of the Council is necessary upon some now 
service not contomplalcd in the Budget for that year, 

( 2 ) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt with 
in the same way by the Council as if they wore demands for 
grants. 

Committee on Public Accounts. 

33. ( 1 ) As soon as may bo after the commencement of each 
financial year, a Committee on l^ublic Accounts shall be constituted 
for the purpose of dealing with the audit and ajipropriation account 
ot thf^ Rrovinee and such other matters as the finance Department 
may refer to the Committee. 

( 2 ) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of not 
more than . . . members including the chairman, of whom not less 
than two thirds shall bo oloctod by the noii-Oilioial members of the 
Council according to tho iirinciplo of jiroportionato ro presentation 
by moans of lh (3 single transforalde vote. Tho remaining members 
shall bo nominated by the Governor. 

(3) The Finance Member shall be the Chairman of tho 
Committee, and, in the ease of an C(|uality of votes on any matter, 
sliall have a second or casting vote. 

Duty of the Committee. 

34. (1) In scrutinising the audit and appropriation accounts 
of the province, it shall be the duty of tho Committee to satisfy 
itself that the montiy voted by tho Coucil has been spent within 
tho scope of the demand granted by the Council. 

(2) It shall be tho duty of the committee to bring to the 
notice of tho Council — 

{%) every re-approi»riation from one grant to another grant ; 

\vi) every re-appropriation within a grant which is not made in 
accordance with the rules regulating tho functions of tho 
Finance Department, or which has the olfoct of increasing 
the expenditure on an item the provision from which 
has been specifically' reduced by a vote of the Council ; 
and 

{Hi) all expenditure which the Finance Department has 
requs stod should be brought to the notice of the Council. 



Rules for 

The Legislative Assembly 

The feSowimff rules relating to the LegMatire AfsemhJy and the 
Council cif State, home been mode, undn mtirnot (13 A (/) ond 
( 2 ) and 64 (1) (a), {h), (c), (d), (e) mid (f) of the Goeerumnit uf 
India Act and .snJunitted Jur the sanction uf the Setretury of Stuff in, 
Council, May lOdO, 

Qomposition of Legislative Auembly. 

1. The Legislative Assembly shall consist of — 

(1) one hundred and two elected momhors, and 

(2) forty-one members nominated by the Governor General, of 
whom not more than twenty-six may be officials, and one shall l)e a 
person nominated as the result of an election hold in Borar. 

Elected Members -Constituencies. 

2. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules subject to the provisions of 
that Sche'dule in regard to constituencies entitled to elect in rotation, 
and the number of member to be elected by each constituency shall 
be as stated therein against that constituency. 

General disqualifications for being elected. 

3. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly if such person— 

(ff) is not $ British subject ; or 

(0 is a femal^i or 

(c) is already a member of any legislative body constituted 
under th& Act ; or 

(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under sqgpension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind lcw 

(?) is under 25 years of age ; or 
, (g) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from tho 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune 
without aity misconduct on his part ; 

H 
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Provided that, if the Ruler t)f State in India oranv subiact 
of such a State is not ineligible for election to the Legislative 
Council of a province, such .Euler or Subject shall not reason 
not being a British subject be - ineligible for election to the, Legied^ 
tive Assembly by any constituency in that province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
((}) may be removed by an order of the Governor General in Council 
in this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or im{H*isoDment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of which 
ho was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for election to 
live years from the date of the expiration of the se^jiaheCi 

(S) A )»ersoii who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter IX-A. of the Indian Penal Code punishabie with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by 
Commissioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt 
liraotice as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part 11, 
of Schedule IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for election for 
five years from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the 
Commissioners, as the case may be ; and a person reported by such 
Commissioners to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall be 
similarly disriualified for throe years from such date. 

(4) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed lo lodge the return of election expenses 
hereinafter ]>rescnbed or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an election inquiry or by a Magistrate in 
a judicial proceeding to bo false in any material particular shall be 
disqua’ified for five years from the date of the election from being 
nominated as a caudifjate at any otlier election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications n^itioned in aub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed jjy an order of the 
Governor General in council in that behalf, 

Spec'al qualificat ions for election in case of certain constituelicies 

4. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as sjuember 
""of the Legislative A-ssembly to represent — 

(a) a general constituency in the presidency of Madras or in the 
presidency of Bengal, unless his name is registered on the 
roll of the constituency or of another constituency of the same 
communal description situate in the same presidency ; or ' ' 

(//) a general constituency in the presidency of Bombay, unless 
his name is registered the electoral roll of the constituency and 
be has resided in the constituency fora period, of six months prior 
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to the first day of January the year in which the constituency is 
called upon to elect a member or members : provided that a candi- 
date eligible for election in any such constituency shall be eligible 
for eleotion in a constituency of the same communal description if 
f he whole or part of either constituency is included in the same 
district ; or . 

{c) a general constituency in the province of Bihar and Orissa 
or in the province of Assam, unless his name is registered on the 
electoral roll of the constituency or of any other general constituency 
in the same province ; or 

{d) a Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan constituency in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of a Muhammadan or non-Muliammadan consti- 
tuency in that province ; or 

(e) a general jsonstituency in the Punjab or in the Central 
Provinces, or a European constituency in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, or a constituency in the Province of Burma or any 
specifld constituency, unless his name is registured on the electoral 
roll of the constituency- 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — ' 

(c) ‘^general constituency” moans a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan, European, non-European, or Sikh const ituoncy ; and 

{h) “special constituency” means a J-iandholdors’ or Indian 
Commerce constituency. 

The right to elect— General conditions of registration and 
disqualifications. 

5. (l) Every person shall be entitled to have his jianm 
registered on the electoral roll of a constituency who has the quali- 
iications prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is 
not subject to any of the disqualifications hereinafter set out, 
Jiamely : — 

(а) fs not a British subject ; or 

(б) is a female ; or 

(c) bas been a'^judged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

(rf) is under 21 years of age : 

Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any subject 
of Buohi a State is not disqualified for registration on the electoral 
roll of a constituency of the Legislative Council of a province, such 
Ruler or subject shall not by reason of not being a British subject 
be disqualified for registration on the electoral roll of any consti- 
tuency of the Legislative Assembly in that province ; 
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Trovidod further that, if a resolution ^ is passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly recommending that . the sex disqualification for 
registration should be removed either in respect of women generally 
or any class of women, the Governor General in Council shall make 
regulations providing that women or a class of women, as the case 
may be, shall not be disqualified for registration by reason only of 
their sex : 

Provided further that no person shall be entitled to have his 
name registered on the doctoral roll of more than one general 
constituency. 

(2) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter 
IX-A. pfthe Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for 
a termTexoeeding six months or is reported by the Commissioners 
holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice as 
specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule 
IV to these rules, his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed 
therefrom and shall not be registered thereon for a period of five 
years from the date of the conviction or the report, as the case may 
be, or if not on the electoral roll, shall not be so registered for a 
like period ; and if any person is reported by such Commissioners as 
guilty of any other corrupt practice as specified in the said Schedule, 
his name, if on the electoral roll, shall bo removed therefrom and 
shall not be registered thereon for a period of three years from the 
(late of the report or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not be 
registered for a like period : 

Provided that the Governor Geiieral in Council may direct that 
the name of any person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be 
registered on the electoral roll. 

Qualification of electors. 

6. (1) The qualificr.tions of an elector fur a general consti- 
iuoncy shall be such tpialificaiions based on — 

(1) community, 

(ii) residence, and 

(Hi) (fj) ownership or occupatioJi of a building, or 
{h) assessment to or payment of municipal or cantonment pf 
rates or taxes or local cessscs ; or 

((0 assessment to or payment of income tax ; or 
{d) the bolding of land, 

as are specified in Schedule II to these rules in the case df that 
constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector for a special constituency 
shall be the qualifications specified in Schedule II to these rules in 
the case of that constituency. 
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* Electoral roll* 

7, (1) All electoral roll shall be prepared for every consti- 

tuency, oil which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. It 
aball be published in the constituency together with a notice speci- 
fying the mode in which, and the time within which, any person 
whose name is not entered in the roll and who claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whoso name is on the roll and who 
objects to the inclusion of his own name^ or of the name of any* other 
person on the roll, may prefer a claim or objection to the’ Bevising 
Authority. 

(2) The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that 
province in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

,(l) the authority by whom the electoral roll shall be prepared 
and the particulars to be contained in the roll, 

(2) the time at which the roll shall be prepared, 

(3) the publication of the roll in the constituency to which 
it relates, 

(4) the mode in which and the time within which claims and 
objections may be preferred, 

(6) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities 
to dispose of claims and objections, 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall 
be published, 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner -in which 
claims or objections shall be heard, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within that 
province to the Legislative Assembly : 

Provided that iho Governor-General in Council may, by noti- 
fication in the Gazette of India, direct that such moflifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application of 
those regulations. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final, 
and the electoral roll shall bo amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, bo republished in the case of each province 
in such manner as may be proscribed by the regulations afore- 
said for the republication of electoral rolls of constituencies of the 
Legislative Council. 

(4) The electoral roll shall oomo into force from the date of 
such republicafrion, and shall continue in force for a period of three 
years or for such less period as the Governor General in Council may 
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))y regulation prescribe, and after the expiration of such period a 
fresh roll shall be prepared in accordance with these roles* 

(5) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or 
members after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for the constituency. 

Right to vote. 

8* Every person registered on the electoral roll for the time 
being in force for any constituency shall while so registered be entitled 
to vote at an election of a member or members for that constituency 
provided that no person shall vote in more than one General 
constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

9. (1) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for elec- 
tion in any constituency for which he is eligible for election under 
these rules. 

(2) On or before the date on which a candidate is nominated, 
the candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appointing 
either himself or some other person who is not disqualified under 
these rules for the appointment to be his election agent, and no 
candidate shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such declara- 
lion has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn bis candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to bo renominated as a candi- 
date for the same election. 

Election. 

10. (I) [f the number of candidates who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the Governor General in Council may- fix in this behalf exceeds that 
of the vacancies, a poll shall be taken. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 

(.3) If the number of such candidates is less than the iiuimber of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be elected, and ths^ 
Governor General shall, by notification in the Gazette of India call 
for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies, and if any suoh 
.are received, shall call upon the constituencies concerned to elect 
members to fill these vacancies. 

(l) Votes shall bo given by ballot and in General and Landhol- 
ders* constituencies in person. No votes shall be received by proxy. 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector sha^U have as 
ipanjr vot^s as there are members to be elected : provided that so 
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elector Bhall give more than ono vote to any one candidate except in 
the case of the plural-member constituencies in the presidency of 
Bombay, in which constituencies any elector may accumulate his 
votes upon one candidate or distribute them amongst the candidates 
as he pleases. 

(6) Votes shall be counted by the Returning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative duly 
authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to be present* at 
the time of counting. 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Returning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the case may he, to whom the largest iiunil>or of votes has l>eeii 
giveji to be elected. 

(8) Where ail equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the candi- 
dates to be declared elected^ the determination of the person or 
persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to have 
lieen given shall be mide by lot to be drawn in the presence of the 
Returning Officer in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay rei orfc the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Legislative Department, and the name or names of the candidate or 
names of the candidate or candidates elected shall he published in 
the Gazette of India. 

Regulations regarding the conduct of elections. 

11. The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that pro- 
vince in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

fl) the form and manner in, and the conditions on, which 
nenninations may be made, and for the scrutiny of nominations, 

(2) the appointment of a Returning Officer for each constituency 
and for his powers and duties, 

(3) the division of General and I.aiidholders’ constituencies into 
polling areas and the appointment of polling stations for these aieas, 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 
and the duties of such officers, 

(5) the checking of voters by reference to the electoral roll, 

(6) the manner in which votes are to be given, both generally 
and in the case of illiterate voters or voters under physical or other 
disability, 

(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender oi votes 
by persons representing themselves to be electors after other persons 
have voted as such electors, 
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(8) the scrutiny of votes, 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers, and other election papers, 
the period for wdiich such papers shall be preserved, and the inapec* 
tion and production of such papers, and, 

(l) the conduct of elections generally, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within 
that province to the Legislative Assembly : 

* Provided that the Governor-Greneral in Council may, by noti- 
fication in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application of 
regulationfl. 


Multiple elections* 

12. (1) If any person is elected by more than one consti- 
tuency, he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered 
to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislative 
Department within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of such election in the Gazette of India, choose for which 
of these constituencies he shall servo, and the choice shall be con- 
clusive. 

(2) When any such choice has been made, the Governor- 
General shall call upon any constituency or constituencies for which 
such person has not chosen to servo to elect another person or 
persons. 

(3) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sul>*rule (l) of this rule, the elections of such person shall be void 
and the Governor-General shall call upon the constituency or cons- 
tituencies concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Election agents and expenses — Disqualification for being 
an election agent. 

13. No person shall, bo appointed an election agent who is 
himself ineligible for election as being subject to the disqualification 
moiitioned in sub-rule (3) of rule III. 

14. (1) Within one month or such longer period as the 
Governor General may allow after the date of the declaration of the 
result of the election, every candidate, either personally or through 
his election agent, shall cause to be lodged with the returning 
Officer a return of his election expenses containing the particulars 
specified in Schedule III to these rules. 

(2) Every such return shall contain a statement of all payments 
made by the candidate or by his election agent or by any persons on 
Ijebdl ^lphe candidate urinhis interests for expenses incurred on 
fircount of or in respect of the conduct and management of the 
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olectioQi and further a statement of all unpaid claims in respect of 
such expenses of which he or his election agent is aware. 

(d) The return shall be accompanied by declarations by the 
candidate and his election agent which shall be in the foi'm 
contained in the said Schedule and shall be made on oath or affirma^ 
tion before a Magistrate. 

( 4 ) The Governor General in Council shall cause to be prepared 
in such manner, and maintained for such time, as he may direct, a 
record showing the names of all candidates at every election under 
these rules and the date on which the return of election expenses of 
each candidate has been lodged with the Keturning Ofticer. 

15. Every election agent shall keep regular books of accouitt 
in which the particulars of all expenditure of the nature referred to 
in rule XIY shall be entered, whether such expenditure is incurred 
by the candidate or by the election agents or by any person under 
the direction of the candidate or the election agent. 

Nominated Members. 

16. (1) Save as expressly provided in these rules in regard 
to the nomination of a person elected in Berar, no person shall bo 
nominated to the Legislative Assembly who — 

(u) is not a British subiect ; or 

(1) is a female ; or 

(r) is already a member of any legislative body constituted 
under the Act ; or 

{(I) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
urder suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court ; or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

if) is under 25 years of ago ; or 

(r/) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune with- 
out any misconduct on his part : 

Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any 
subject of such a State is not disqualified for nomination to the 
Legislative Council of a province, such Ruler or subiect shall not by 
reason of not being a British subject be disqualified for nomination 
to the Legislative As^mbly to represent that province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
{fl) may be removed by an order of the Governor Qenersl in Council 
in this behalf. 

12 
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(2) A person against whom a eonviedon hy a criminal tmtt 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsistiing shall, unless Uie offenee of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
nomination for five years from the date of the eiqpirataon cS. the 
sentence. 

(3) A persons who has been convicted of an offence under 
Cbsptm* IX- A of the Indian Penal Code punish^Ie with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by Com- 
missioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part 1 or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part li, of Schedule 
IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for nomination for five years 
from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the Commis- 
sioners, as the case may be ; and a person reported by such Commis- 
sioners to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall be similwly 
disqualified for three years from such date. 

(4) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses pres- 
cribed in these rules or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Cmnmissioners holding an inquiry or by a Magistrate in a judi- 
cial proceeding to be false in any material particular shall not be 
eligible for nomination for five years from the date of the election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 
Governor-General in Council in this behalf. 

Terns of office of nominated member. 

17. (1) A nominated non-official member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Legislative Assembly to which he is nomi- 
nated. 

(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of the 
Legislative Assembly to which they are nominated or for such shor- 
ter period as the Governor-General may, at the time of nomination, 
determine. 

Obligation to take oath— Taking of oaUi. 

18. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a mem> 
ber of the Legislative ^sembly shall, before taking his seat, make 
at a meeting of the I^egislative Assembly an oath ot affirmatjoa trf 
his allegiance to the Crown in the following form, namely : — 

I, A,B. having been member of this Assembly do 

aolemnly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithfid and bear true, allegi- 
ance to His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, His hmrs and suc- 
cessms, and that I will fffitiifully dischaige the doty upon which I 
am abcmt to enter. • 
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Efiect of aafaMOueat AaobiUtie* or faihiio to tdko oath. 

19. If any perecm having been elected or nonioated eabse- 
quently becomes eubjeet to any of the disabilities stated in dauses 
(a), (d), (e), (gr), and <i) of sabrule (1) in sub-roles <2), (3) and 
(4) of rule in or of rule xvi, as the case may be, or fails to make 
oat^ or afihrmation prescribed by rule xviii whithin such time as 
the Ctovmmor .General considers reasomble, the Governor-General 
shall, by notidcation in the Gazette of India, declare his seat to 
be vacant. 

Vacancies. ‘ 

20. (l) When a vacancy occurs in the .case of an elected mem- 
ber by reason of his election being declared void or his seat being 
declared vacant, or by . reason of absence fpom India, inability to 
attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation duly accepted, 
the Gbvernor-General shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
call upon the constituency concerned to elect a person for the pur- 
pose of filling the vacancy within such time as may be prescribed 
by such notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, the 
Governor-General shall nominate to the vacancy a person having the 
necessary qualification under these rules. 

Pint constitution of the Legislative Assembly. 

21. (l) As soon as conveniently may be after these rules 
come into force, a Legislative Assembly shall be constituted in 
accordance with their provisions. 

For this purpose the Governor-General shall, by notification in 
the Gazette of India, call upon the constituencies referred to in rule 
II to elect members in accordance with these rules within such time 
as may be prescribed by such notification, and shall make such nomi- 
nations as may be necessary to complete the Legislative Assembly 
before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

(3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after the 
commencement of these rules, the Governor-General in Council may 
by order do any matter or thing which appears to him necessary 
for the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the deotions. 

General Elections. 

22. (1) On the expiration of the duration of a Legislative 
Assembly or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in 
order thatm new Legislative Assembly may be constituted. 
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(li) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor-Geueral 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, call upon the eonsti- 
tuoiicios referred to in rule ii to elect members in accordance with 
these rules within such time after the date of expiration or dissblu- 
tion as may be prescribed by such notification : 

Provided that, if the Governor- General thinks fit, such notifi- 
cation 'may be issued at any time not being more thian throe months 
prior to the date on which the duration of the Legislative Asseihbly 
would expire in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the date fixed for the first meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, the Governor- General shall make such nominations 
as may be necessary to complete the Legislative Assembly. 

23. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time fixed 
fur the election of memljors at any general election, the names of 
the members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Gazette of India. 


Rules for 

The Council of State 

Composition of Council of State. 

1.. The Council of State shall consist of — 

(1) thirty- throe elected members, and 

(:i) twenty-seven members nominated by the Governor General, 
of whom not more than twenty may be Officials, and one shall be a 
l)cvson nominated as the result of an election held in Borar. 

Elected Members—Constiluencics. 

2. The elected members shall be elected by the consiiiiieiicics 
specified in Scheilule I to these rules, subject to the provisions of 
tliat Schedule in regard to constituencies entitled to elect in rotation, 
and the number of members to be elected by e&ch constituency shall 
be as stated therein against that constituency. 

General disqualiiicatios for being elected. 

3. (I) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council of State if such person — 

(a) is not a British subject; or 

(b) is a female ; or 

‘ (c) is already a member of any legislative body constituted under 
the Act : or % ^ 
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(J) having bean a legal practitioner has been dismissod or is 
under sue^ension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court ; or 

{n) has been adjudged by • a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

(f) is under 26 years of age ; or 

(g) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune with- 
out any misconduct on bis part : 

Provided that, if the Rular of a State in India or any subject of 
such a State is not ineligible for election to the Legislative Council 
of a province, such Buler or subject shall not by reason of not being 
a British subject be ineligible for election to the Council of State by 
any constituency in that province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(r/) may be removed by an order of the Governor General in Council 
in this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has boon pardoned, not be eligible for elec- 
tion for five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

(3) A person who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter IX-A. of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by Com- 
missioners bolding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1,2 or 3 of Part II, of Sche- 
dule IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for election for’ five years 
from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the Commission- 
ers, as the case may be ; atid a person reported by such Commission- 
ers to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall be similarly 
disqualified for three years form such date. 

( 4 ) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses 
herein after prescribed or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an election inquiry or by a Magistrate in a 
judicial proceeding to be false in any material particular shall be 
disqualified for five years from the date of the election for being 
nominated as a candidate at any other election ; 

Provided that either of the disqualifications- mentioned in sub- 
rules ( 3 ) and ( 4 ) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 
Governor General in Council in that behalf, 
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Special Quelificatioat lor election in caee of Conttituenciee. 

4e (1) A Person fiball not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council of State to represent — 

(a) a general constituency in the* presidency of Bengal, unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of 
another constituency of the same communal description situate in 
the presidency : or 

(b) a general constituency in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh or in the province of Bihar and Orissa or in the province of 
Assam, unless his name is registered on the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of another general constituency in the same pro- 
vince ; or 

(c) a general constituency in the presidency of Madras or in the 
presidency of Bombay or in the Punjab or in the Central Provinces 
or in the province of Burma or any special constituency, unless his 
name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency, 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

(fr) general constituency*' moans any constituency which is 
not a special constituency ; and 

{h) special constituency ’* moans a European Commerce consti- 
tuency. 

The right to elect-— General conditions of registration and disqualifications. 

5, (l) Every persons shall be entitled to have his name regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of a constituency who has the qualifica- 
tions prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is not 
subject to any of the disqualifications hereinafter set out, namely : — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(4) is a female ; or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 

mind ; or j 

(d) is under 21 years of age : 

Provided that, if the Buler of a State in India or any sul^ect 
' of such a State is not disqualified for registration on the electoral 
roll of a constituency of the Legislative Council of a province, such 
Kuler or subject shall not by reason of not being a British subject 
be disqualified for registration on the electoral roll of any consti- 
tuency of the Council of State in that province : 

Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Council 
of State recommending that the sex disqualification for registration 
should be removed either in respect of women generally or any class 
of wmnen, the Governor-General in Council shall make regulations 
providing that women, or a class of women, as the case may be, shall 
not be disqualified for regisTtration by reason only of their sex ; 
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Provided further that no person ahall be entitled to have hie 
name regietared on the electoral roll of more than one general eont 
stitmmoy. 

(2) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter IX- 
A of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a 
term CToeeding six months or is reported by Commissioners holding 
an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice as specified in Part 
I, or in paragraph I, 2 or 3 of Part 11, of Schedule lY to these rules, 
bis tnuDe, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom and 
shall not be registered thereon for a period of five years from the date 
of the conviction or the report, as the case may be, or, if not on the 
electoral roll, shall not be so registered for a like peri^ ; and if any 
person is reported by such Commissioners as guilty of any other 
corrupt practice as specified in the said Schedule, his name, if on 
the electoral roll, shall be removed thereform and shall not be regis- 
tered thereon for a period of three years from the date of the report 
or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not be registered for a like 
lieriod : 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may direct that 
the name of any person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be regis- 
tered on the electoral roll. 

Qualifications of electors. 

6. (l) The qualifications of an elector for a general consti- 
tuency shall be such qualifications based on — 

(1) residence, or residence and community, and 

(w) (a) the holding of land, or 

{h) assessment to or payment of income-tax, or 

(c) past or present membership of a Legislative body, oi 

(d) past or present tenure of office on a local authority, or 

(e) past or present university distinction, or 

(/) the tenure of office in a co-operative banking society, or 

(g) the holding of a title conferred for literary merit, 
as are specified in Schedule II to these rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector for a special constituency 
shall be the qualifications specified in Schedule 11 to these rules in 
the case of that constituenoy. 

Electoral roll. 

7* (l) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every consti- 
tuetmyi o» which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency^ It 
shall be published in the constituency together with a notice speci- 
fying the mode in which and the time within which any person 
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whoso oatue ia not enterod in the roll aud who dainrs talutVe it, 
inserted thereist or' any person whose oaaie>A<i8 on the tcH 
objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the name of any othfir- 
person on the roll may proper a claim or objection to the BeTisinf 
Authority. , .■■.-iW;!'' 

(2) The regulations for the time being in force in uiy piuiritieii; 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that 
vince in regard to the following matters, namely, — ^ 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral roll shall be prs^pgiMid. 
and the particulars to be contained in the roll, 

( 2 ) the time at which the roll shall lie prepared, 

(5) the publication of the roll in the constituency to whom it 
relates, 

( 4 ) the mode in which and the time within which claims and 
objections may be preferred, 

(b) the constitution and appointment of Kevising Authorities to 
dispose of claims and objections, 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall be 
published, 

( 7 ) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in which 
claims or objections shall be heard, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within that 
province to the Council of State : 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may, by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall bo made in the application of 
those regulations. 

(.?) The orders made by the Eevising Authority shall be final 
and the electoral roll sh^ll be amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, be* republished in the cose of eadh ptovitoce in 
such manner as may be prescribed by the regulations aforeiSidd for 
the republication of electoral rolls of constituencies of the Legislative 
Council. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date bi Biidi 
republioation, and shall continue in force for a period of three y^eors 
or for such less period as the Governor General in Council 
regulation prescribe, and after the expiration of such period 

roll shall be prepared.in accordance with these rules, ‘ 

(5) If a constituency is called upon to elect a meinl^ 
memltors after an elector^ roll has roased to have fenree oad' 
tibe completion of the new cleotoral roll, the old electoral, 

for the .purposes of that election continue to ^rate askthe eWWil 
roil for the constituency. ; 
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Right to vote. 

3. Byery person registered on the electoral roIHor the time 
being in force W any constituency shall, while so registered, be 
entitled to vote at an election of a member or members for that 
constituency : provided that no person shall vote in more than one 
general constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

9. (1) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for 
election in any constituency for which he is eligible for election 
under these rules. 

(2) On or before the date on which a candidate is nominated, 
the candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appoint- 
ing either himself or some other person who is not disqiTaiified under 
these rules for the apiiointinont to bo his election agent, and no 
candidate shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such declara- 
tion has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
bo allowed to oaiioel the withdrawal or to be renominated as a 
candidate for the same election. 

Election. 

10. (l) If the number of candidates who arc duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the Qovernor-Oeneral in Council may fix in this behalf exceeds that 
of the vacancies, a poll shall be taken. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to tbe number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than tbe number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be elected, and 
the Governor-General shall, by a notification in the Ga?:ette of India, 
call for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies, and if any 
such are received shall call upon the constituencies concerned to 
elect members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and in general constituencies 
in person. No votes shall be received by proxy. 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as 
many votes as there are members to be elected : provided that no 
elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate except in 
the case of the Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) constituency, in which 
constituency an elector may accumulate all his votes on any one 
candidate or may distribute them among the candidates as he 

(9) Votes shall be counted by the Returning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in tbe absence of the candidate^ a represontatfve duly 

13 
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authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to be present at the 

time of counting. 

(7) When the counting of the vote# has been completed, the 
Returning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given, to be elected. 

(8) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the 
candidates to be declared elected, the determination of the person 
or persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to 
have been givoi. sh:)11 be made by lot to be drawn in the presence of 
the Returning Offict'r and in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay report the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the (rovernmerit of India in the 
Legislative Department, and the name or names of the candidate or 
catididates elected shall bo published in the Gazette of India. 

Regulations regarding the conduct of election. 

11. The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that 
province in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

(1) the form and manner in and the condition on which 
nominations may be made, and for the scrutiny of nomi- 
nations. 

(2) the appointment, of a Returning Officer for each constitu- 
ency a?id for hisS i>o\vers and duties, 

(3) the divihion of general constituencies into polling areas 
and the a])pr)iritmont of polling stations for these areas, 

(4) the appointment of otiioers to preside at pr Hi ng stations, 

and the (lutie.s of Mich officers, 

(5) the checking of voters by reference to the electoral roll, 

(()) the manner in which voles are to be given both generally 
and -in the case of illiterate voters or voters under 
pbrystcal or other disability, 

(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes 
iiy persons representing themselves to be elec ore after 
other persons have voted as such electors, 

(8) the scrutiny of \otes, 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers and other election papers, 
the period for which such papers shall be preserved, and 
the inspection and production of such papers, and 

(10) the conduct of elections generally, 

apply for the purpose of the holding of elutions wdthin t^e 
|urovipce tp the poupcil of *State : 
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^ ProTid«d that, the Qoverno^Gene^al in council may, by 
uotifioation in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications 
and adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application 
of those regulations. « 

Multiple elections. 

12. (1) If any person {selected by more than one constitu- 
ency, he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered to 
the Secretary to the Oovernmeut of India in the Legislative 
Department within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of such election in the Gazette of India, choose for which 
of these constituencies he shall serve, and the choice shall be 
conclusive. 

(2) When any such choice has been made, the Governor 
General shall call upon any constituency or constituencies for which 
such person has not chosen to serve to elect another person or 
persons. 

(3) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (l) of this rule, the elections of such person shall be void, 
and the Governor-General shall call upon the constituency or consti- 
tuencies concerned to elect another person or iiersons. 

Disqualificationi for being an election Agent. 

13. No person shall be appointed an election agent who 
is himself ineligible for election as being subject to the disqualifica- 
tion mentioned in sub-rule (3} of rule HI. 

Return of election expenses, 

14. (l) Within one month or such longer period as the 
Governor General may allow after the date of the declaration of 
the result of the election, every candidate, either personally or 
through bis election agent, shall cause to be lodged with the Return- 
ing OflBcer a return of his eleciion expenses containing the parti- 
culars specified in Schedule III to those rules. 

(2) Every such return shall contain a statement of all payments 
made by the candidate or by his election agent or by any persons 
on behalf of the candidate or in his interests for expenses it^curred 
on account of or in respect of the conduct and management of the 
election, and further a statement of all unpaid claims in respect 
of such expenses of which he or bis election agent is aware. 

(S) The return shall be accompanied by declarations by the 
candidate and bis election agent which shall be in the form contain- 
ed in the said &hadul6 and shall be made on oath or affirmation 
before a Magistrate. 

(4) The Governor General in Council shall cause to be prepared, 
in such manner and maintained for such time as be may direct, 
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a record shoiviug the names, ol all candidates at evety. ^eetibn 
under tbese rales and the date on the r^torn of a^^tion 

expensjis of each candidate has been lodged with the Betoirmiig 
Offioerv »>'' ' 

Accounts ol Agents. 

15. Every election agent shall keep regular, books of accent 
ill which tlie particulars of all expenditure of the nature rolerl^ 
to in rule XlV shall be entered* whether such expenditure ^ 
incurred by the candidate or by the election agent or by any person 
under the direction of the candidate or the election agent. 

General disqualifications for nomination. 

16. (1) Save as expressly provided in these rules in regard 
to the nomination of a person elected in Berar, no person shall 
bo nominateci to the Council of State who — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female ; or 

(c) is already a member of any legislative body CQiiStitutod 

under the Act ; or 

(d) having been a legal practitioni^r has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any 
competent court ; or 

(a) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of un- 
sound mind ; or 

if) is under 25 years of age ; or 

{g) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(A) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained £rom th^ 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by mis- 
fortune without any misconduct on bis part ; 

Provided that, if the ruler of a State in India o^ any suhiect 
of such a vSlate is not disqualified for nomination to the Legislative 
Council of a province, such ruler or subicct shall not by reason of 
not being a British .‘^ubioct be disqualified for nomination to vthe 
Cimncil of State to represent that province : 

Provided further, that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
id) may be removed by an order of the Govenior-0©nei^ in Council 
in this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a crimintd court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisoniuent ior i period 
of more than six months is sul>sisling shall, unless the ofiteuoe. of 
whfsh^ was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligihle for 
noniii^on for five years from the date of the e^tpiraition of the 
swrtefiioe# 
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(3) 'A fJtemm wbo hM beeh convicted of any offeuoe. under 
Ghaptifir IX^A the Indian Penal €ode punisbablewithimiiriton- 
menib {op a term enceeding^ eix months or huB been reported by 
ComnimionerB bolding '<an election in^iry ae guilty of a oormpt 
practice sai epeciBed in Part Ii or in paragraph 1| 2 or 3 of Part 11, 
of Schedule IV to these rules, sh^l not he eligible for nomination 
lor five years from the date of such conviction or of the finding of 
the ©(mtniissioners, as the case may be ] and a person reported by 
such Commissioners, to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall 
be similarly disqualified Ibr three years from such date. 

(4) A person^ who having been a candidate or an ekotion agent 
at ap eleption baa failed to lodge the return of ^ election expenses 
prescribed in these rules or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Comimissioners bolding an inquiry or by a Magistrate in a 
judicial proceeding to be false in any materia) particular, shall not 
be eligible for nomination for five years from the date of the 
election : 

Provided that, either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub* 
rules (3) and ^4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 
Governor General in Council in that behalf. 

Terms of office of nominated members* 


17. (1) A nominated iion ofiicial member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Council of State to which he is nominated. 

(2) Official members shall bold office for the duration of the 
Council of State to which they are nominated or for such shorter 
period as the Governor General may, at the ^time of nomination, 
determine. 


Taking of oath. 

18. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a 
member of the Council of State shall, before taking his seat, make 
at a meeting of the Council of State an oath or affirmation of bis 
allegiance to the Crown in the following form, namely ] — 

el. cted 

1, A. B. havirig been dominated ^ meuiber of this Council do 

solemnly sweai* [or affirmj thn f will be faithful and bear true alle- 
giance to his iM.-ijcsty the King, Emperor of l/idia, His heirs and 
sinve^stirs, at.d that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 
t am about \r\ enter. 


Effect of subsequent dissbilites or failure to t««ke ostb. 

If any p6r^or) havit>g been elected or nominated subse* 
qucntly .l>ecomes t^nbject to any of the disabilities stated in clause 
(' )» («), (p), atid (A) of sub-rule (l)or in sub-rules (2), (3) and 
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the oath or affirmation prescribed by rule Xy ill within sucli time 
as the Governor-General considers reasonable, the Governor General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare his seat to be 
vacant. 

Vacancies. 

20. [l] When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected 
member by reason of his election being declared void or his 
seat being declared vacant, or by reason of absence from Itidia, 
inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation 
duly accepted, the Governor General shall, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, call upon the constituency concerned to elect a 
person for the purpose of filling the vacancy within such time as 
may be prescribed by such notification. 

[2] If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, 
the Governor General shall nominate to the vacancy a person having 
the necessary qualification under these rules. 

First Constitution of Countil of State- 

21. [l] As soon as conveniently may be after these rules 
come into force, a Council of State shall be constituted in accordance 
with their provisions. 

[1] For this purpose the Governor General shall, by notification 
in the Gazette of India, call upon the constituencies referred to in 
rule II to elect members in accordance with these rules within such 
time as may be preaciibed by sucb notification, and shall make such 
nominations as may^be necessary to complete the Council of State 
'before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

(3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after the 
commencement of these rules, the Governor General in Council may 
by order do any mattei^ or thing which appears to him necessary for 
the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 

Reconstitution of Council of State— General Electiors* 

22. (l) On the expiration of the duration of a Council of 
State or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in order 
that a new Council of State may be constituted. 

(2) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, call upon the consti* 
tuencies ref SrrCd to in rule 1 1 to elect members in accordance with 
these rules within such time after the date of expiration or dissolu^ 
tion as may be prescribed by such notification. 

Provided that, if the Governor General thinks fit, such notifica- 
tion maiy be issued at any time not being more than three months 
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prior to the date on which the duration of the Gonnoil of State 
would exercise in the ordinary course of events. 

(9) Before the date fixed for the first meeting of the Council of 
State, the Governor General shall make such nominations as may be 
necessary to complete the Council of State. 

Publication of result of General election. 

23. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time 
fixed for the election of members at any general election, the names 
of the members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Giizette of India. 



List of G>nstituenc^ for 

The Imperial Legislative Assendify 

Madrat-^IS 


Madras, Oily, Non- Muhammadan. Urban ... I 

, UisfrioTs, Nun .Vlunanimrulau llurnl 

(b'liiiam <‘uin \ i7ii^a|wd:ini [hsiin t ... ... ... t 

i.b»dav<‘m*uin Kim 11:4 ... ... ... 1 

(Guntur cum Mi lion . ... ... , \ 

CliiUoor cum iNchnl Dihth ( \nautpni, IhdUry, Uu<lda|Ah, 1 

Salem, Connbaruiv cum North Arcut ... ... ' j 

Uhiugleput cum Situtli Arcot .. ... f 

Taujoiv cum Tnchinoiioly .. ... ... 1 

Madura, Kamnad cum Tiiiiicxdly ... ... ... i 

NilgiriB and Wct»t Uoiisi IMalalnir, Aujcngo, S. ('aiiara] »*. 1 

Mahammadau i'oiibtituencieb 


North Madras [Gan jam, ViKgiipataui, Gulavari, Kibtua, Quutur 
N(db/rc, Auantpur, hcllary, ( uddupah, Ruinocd ainl Ulntti>» r] 1 
South Madras [OhingIo|»ut, MadiUh, Aicot, N & S., Uoimlmton* 
'Jaujorc, Tnohnupuly, Maduia, lUmnad, Tniu j ... 1 

Nilgirib and W. <Wt [Malabar, Aiijimgo, S 1 nuara] ... I 

Europoaiib in Trehidtucy .. . ... ... ... l 

Laiulholdm in Pribidoncy ... ... ... 1 

Indian Oommmrf in l*reKid« ncy . ... ... 1 

Bombay— 1 1 

lUmibav —('ity Non Muhammadan Urban ... ... .'i, j 

„ „ Muhaiiimwlaii, Urban ... | 

Sind Nou*Mahamma ^n ... ... | 

Muhammadan ... ... 1 

Non-Mulmmina<lan bund > 

N(»rth#»rn Divimoii ... ... ... • 'JJ 

Southern DiviMoii ... ... ... | 

(Viitral .. ... ... ... jj 

Kuro|H*afW in IVisiHeucy .. ... " 

Indian Merchautb’ i'hamber ... ... \ 

Beng^'-iS 

('alcutta, Mon-Muliammadun, Urban ... ... , r 1 

♦* M fi ,i », „ I, subiirbs 

[Hoogly, Howrah, 24 rargaiia Dibt Munic*i|>&i.] *.s ^ i 

»» u n ,> Bural, H^'Sldcney D!Wirt4>iU'' ' 1 

Mon lftiihammadan-*-KaTaI ^ 

Btiidwan Division, excluding Hgogly and Howrab Diirt. ' J 

Dacca Division 

ChiWagongt-Rajjiihahi D*^^isfon ... ... )l 
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Muhammadan-^Urbaii— 

Calcutta and Bnbnrbs [Flooglyi Howrah, 24 Parganaa District]. ... 
Muhammadan Baral— 

Burdwan and Calcutta Presidency Division 

Dacca Division ... ... ... ... .. 

Chittagong Division ... ... ... 

Kajshahi Division ... 

European*- Bengal Presidency 
LandholderB— Bengal „ 

Indian Chambers of Commerce 
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i 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


United Provinces— 16 


Non-Muhammadan— Urban- 

Cities of U. P. [Agra, Meerut, Cavvnpore, Benares, Allahabad, Bareilly, 
Lucknow] ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Non-Muliammmlan— Rural— 

Meerut Division [excluding Municipality and Cantonment] ... 1 

Agra „ ,1 ... ... ... ... 1 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon Division ... ... ... 1 

Allahabad— Jbansi Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Benares — Gorakhpur Division ... ... ... 1 

Lucknow Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Fyzabad Division ... ... ... ... 1 

M nhaaimadan — Urban — 

Cities of U. P, [Agra etc. as above] ... ... ... I 

Muhammadan Rural— 

Meerut Division— [excluding Municipal and Cantonment.] ... 1 

Agra ,, „ ft »» •** 1 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon Division ... ... ... I 

Lucknow and Fysabad „ „ „ ... ... 1 

U. P. Southern Division [Allahabad, Benares, Gorakhpur] ... 1 

European— U. P, ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Landiiolders— U P. ... ... ... ... ... I 


Punjab— 12 


Non-Muhammadan— 

Ambala Division ... 

Jallundur Division 

West Punjab [Juahore, Rawalpindi, Multan] Division 
Muhammadan- 

East Punjab [Ambala, Kangra, Hoshiarpur, JuUunder, 

Ludhiana] 

East Central Punjab [Ferosepur, Lahore^ Amritsar and Gurdaspnr 
West Central Punfab [Sialkot, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura and 
Lyallpar 

North Punjab [Gnjrat, Jhelnm and Rawalpindi] 

North-West Punjab [Attock, Mianwali, Shahpur and Jhang 
South-West 4>nnjab [Multan, Montgomery, Mnzaftirgarh and 
Dera Ghazi Khan 

Sikh— 


East Punjab [Ambala and Jullundur , Division] 
West Punjab [Lahore, Rawalpindi and Multan] 
Punjab Landholders [The Provinoe of the Punjab] 


•a* 

*•* 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Bihar and Crista — 12 


Non-Muhammadan-« 

Tirhut Division ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Orissa Division ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Patna cum Shahabad ... ... ... ... 1 

Gaya cum Monghyr ... ... ... ... 1 

Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Sauthal parganas ... ... 1 

Cbota Nagpur Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Muhammadan — 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa ... ... ... 1 

Bhagalpur Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Tirhut Division ... ... ... ... ... i 

Bihar and Orissa LandiiolltTR ... ... ... ... 1 


Central Piovinces— 5 

Non- Muhammadan— 

Nagpur Division ... ... ... ... ... 1 

(V ntial Provinces Hindi Division [The Nerba<la, Jubbnlpur and 

Chhatisgarli Divisions ... ... ... ... 2 

Mahamraailau. Central Provinces ... ... ... ... 1 

Central Provinces Landholders ... ... ... 1 

Assam — 4 

Non-Muhammadan— 

Assam Valley ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Surma Valley cum Shillong ... ... ... ... 1 

Muhammadan— 

Assam Muhammadan ... ... ... ... 1 

Assam European ... ... ... ... 1 

Burma— 4 

Burma Non-European ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Burma European ... ... ... ... 1 


IL List of Constituencies entitled to representation in rotation. 


f Bind ' Muhammadan Rural '] 

Bombay J y 

1 Bombay Northern Division do J 

f Bombay Central Division do 1 

Ditto 4 ). 

[ Bombay Southern Division do J 

r Sind Jagirdar k Zamindars Landholders 
Ditto \ ^ 

I Gujrat k Deccan Sardars k Inamdars do J 


f The Bom, Millowncrs’ Association Indian Commerce 
Ditto ^ 

[ Hie Abmedabad ,, „ ,, 


, j* Bengal Chambers of Commerce 
Bcitysll i Marawari Associat: m 




r [ Bengal Mahajan Sabha 


M 


1 

I 

1 

1 

J 
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111.— In a case whore two constitnencieB are bracketed together as entitled 
to elect one member, the constituency drat mentioned shall elect to the first 
Legislative Assembly, at the general election and at all bye-^eotions so long 
as the first Legislative Assembly continues, and the oonsti^ency second 
mentioned shall elect at the general election to the next. Legislative As^mbly 
and at bye-elections in like manner, and thereafter the constituencies shall 
elect in like manner in rotation to succeeding Legislative Assemblies. 

lY.— In the case where three constituencies arc bracketed together as 
entitled to elect one member, the constituency first mentioned shall elect to 
the first Legislative Assembly at the general election and at all bye-elections 
BO long as the first Legislative Assembly contlnnes, and the second mentioned 
constituency sliall elect at the general election to the next Legislative Assembly 
and at bye-elections in like manner, and the third mentioned constituency 
shall elect at the general tdection to the third Legislative Assembly and at 
bye-electins in like manner, and thereafter the constituencies shall elect in 
like manner in rotation to succeeding Legislative Assemblies. 


List of Constituencies for 


The Council of State 


Province, 

Name of Constituency, 

No. of 
Members 

Madras 

Madras Nou-Muhammadan. 

4 

Ditto 

Madras Muhammadan. 

1 

Bombay 

Bombay Non-Muhammadan. 

3 

Ditto 

Bombay Presidency Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

Sind Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

1 

Bengal 

East Bengal Non-Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

West Bengal do 

2 

Ditto 

East Bengal Muhammadan 

1 

Ditto 

West Bengal do 

1 

Ditto 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

1 

United Provinces 

United Provinces 



Central Non-Mubammadan 

1 

do 

Unitetl Provinces Northern 



Non-Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces Southern 



Non-Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces West 



Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces East 



Muhammadan 

1 
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THE COUmiL OF STATE 


No. 

Province. 

Name of Constituency. 


Members 

Punjab 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 


1 

Do. 

Punjab Sikh 


1 

Behar and Orissa 

B^ar and Orissa Non-Muhammadan. 


2* 

Do. 

Muhammadan. 


1 

Central l^rovincea 

Central Provinces, 


1 

Burma 

Burma, 


I 

Do 

Burma Chamber of Commerce. 


1 

Punjab. 

East Punjab Muhammadan 

1 


Do. 

West do. do. 


. 2 

Bihar & Orissa 

Bihar & Orissa Non-Muhammadan, 

J 


Assam 

Assam Non-Muhammadan 

1 

J 

. 1 

Ditto. 

do Muhammadan 


III. lu the case where two constituencies are bracketed together as entitled 
to elect one member, the constituency first ircutionMl shall elect to the first 
Council of State at the general election and at all bye-elections so long as the 
first Council of State continues, and the second-mentioned constituency shall 
elect at the general election to the next Council of State and at all bye-elections 
in like manner, and thereafter the constitneucies shall elect in like manner in 
rotation to succeeding Councils of State, 

IV, In the case where three constituencies arc bracketed together as 
entitled to elect two members, the two first-mentioned constituencies shall each 
elect a member to the first Council of State at the general election and the 
constituency affected shall elect at any bye-election so long as the first Council 
of State continues, and for the purposes of the general election to the sccontl 
Counoil of State and byc-ehetions occurring during tlie continuance of that 
Council the two first-mentioned constituencies shall be deemed to be one consti- 
tuent and the members shall be elected, one by those constituencies combined 
and the other by the third-mentioned constituency, or, in the case of a bye- 
election, by those constituencies or that constituency, as the case may be, and 
thereafter the constituencies shall elect in like manner in rotation to succeeding 
Councils of State, 

* Note —The Bihar and Orissa (non-Muhammadan) constituency is entitled 
to elect a third member to the second, fourth ami succeeding alternate Councils 
of State. 



I^Vpiutioti Rules 

of tlie pomirt (mferred ip leciim 4^ 4 ofid mtm 
of of Indin 4.(U ihe Gom»or~G$nertii ^ Cowtc^: 

ifteiOM^ ^ikt So&rHaryof State m L'(mmU, i$ fdea^l k mjto 04 
/oJfcw^.r»b* :— • , 

ib«ft ^le «a<i DsfinHiow. 

1. TIwm rales may be nailed the Devotntion BhIcs, 

2. Id these rales, unless there is anythiug repugnant tu the 
sulijector oraitext — 

(e) ' ' alMndia Bevenoes ” means such portion of the revenues 
of Indid as is not allocated to local Goverumend under these rules ; 

- ^Schedule” means a Schedule to these rules ; 

(c) **the Aet” mews the Government of India Act. 

Pist 1.— Clasttfcalion of Subjects. 

3. 0) For the purpose of distinguishing the functions <rf 
local . (sktVfirniajsnts and local l^islatures from the functions of the 
Govmnittf Gaaend in Oouneil and the Indian legislature, snhfSofs, 
shall bia. claB^fied in relation to the functions of Government as 
central 'i^d /^vincid subjects in accordance with the hats set 
out in Schedule I. 

ii). .ALs^ matter which is included in the Hst of provincial 
BuljeW^ out in Part II of Schedule I shall, to the** extent of such 
1)9 exclu(jled from wy central sul^ect of which, but for 
such it would form part 

' , Settlement of doubta 

4.,, ‘S^herhany doubt arises as to whether a particular matter 
does or does not r^te to a provincial subject the Govemmr-General - 
in CottiKll . shadl decide whether the matter does or does not so 
rolatt, and his decision shall be final. 

v .l^Uty of tocid CfH^erament to supply infonnstion. 

.5». loeal Government of a province shall furnish to the 
'OovermB/ General in Council from time to time such returns and 
inf<;in!ii||^ pjU ^a^iten relating to the administration of provimdi^ 
sah|eiii|;lii"^ :GovenK)r General in Council may require and in such 
form ii)k!he may dinpet.. 

Trensiet .oi enlfiteti ssd levoestion or Mupendon Of ttansfer. / 

6. protd^ncial subjects sj^ihed in the fksb 4i^kimfl ’of; 
[iohcdule II shall, in the provinces' dBown eifEdmit bach iohjeet in : 
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second column of the stud Soheduk, be trensferred rahieota piiQviliied 
that the Governor General in Council may, by noti^Umi In. the 
Gasette of India, with the previous aanetion of the Seoretery 
iState in Council, revoke or suspend foor such period as IfiB eoMy 
consider necessary the transfer of any provinda! subjei^ iA any 
province, and upon such revocation or during such suspenskhi the 
.«nhjent shall not be a transferred subject. 

7. If any doubt arises as to whether any matter telihM bo’s 
reserved or to a transferred subject, the Governor shall dee>& the 
t)ue6tion, and his decision shall be fiual. 

8. Where an Act of the Legislative Council of a Gov^ntorls 

province oonfers on local authorities powers of the raanagment of 
matters relating to reserved subjects, those matters ^all, to the 
extent of the powers conferred by such legislation, be deemed in 
that province to form part of the transferred subject of local self- 
government. • 

9. (1) When a matter appears to the Governor to affect sub- 
staiitially the administration both of a reserved and .of a traiksferred 
subject, and there is disagreement between the Executive Council 
and the ministei concerned os to the action to be taken, it slmll l>o 
the duty of the Governor, alter due consideration of the advice 
tendered to him, to diroot in which department the deoision as tp such 
action shall l)e given : provided that, in so far as circumstances admit, 
important matters on wliicb there is such a difference of opinion shall, 
before the giving of such direction, be considered by the Governor 
with his Executive Council and his ministers together. 

(2) III giving such a direction os is referred to in sub-rule (l ), 
the Governor may, if he thinks lit, indicate the nature of the action 
which should in his judgment bo taken, but the decisioii shall 
thereafter be arrived at by the Governor in Council or by the 
Governor and minister according as the department to which it has 
hocii committed is a department dealing with reserved or aiiepart> 
moiit dealing with transferred subjects. 

10. The authority vested in the local Government over o^Seiers 

of the public services employed in a province shall be exorris^ in , 
the ease of officers serving in a departoltikt dealing with itMerred 
sulijeets by the Governor in Council and in the case of offibers serving 
in a department- dealing with transferred subjects by the Govern 
acting with the minister in charge of the department ; imriliied , 
that — •' ■' '-'V'" 

(a) no order affecting emoluments or pensions, njo (Wdsr^'hf I 
formiU censure, and no order on a memorial slmll he pai^ [ 

disadvantage of an officer of an All-India or provincial service il^- 
i/ut the personal concurrence of tile Governor ; and 
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(b) uo order for tbe posting of au officer of an alMudia service 
shall be made without the personal ooucurreuce of tbe Governor. 

11. . Aq officer shall be deemed to be serving in thatdeparl- 
mont which controls the .budget-head to which his pay is debited. 
If he performs duties both in a department dealing with reserved 
and in a department dealing with txansferred subjects, the Governor 
shall decide to which budget-head hie pay shall be debited. 

Devolution. 

12. Subject to the provisions of these rules, provincial subjects 
shall be administered by tbe local Government. But, save in the case 
of transferred subjects, nothing in these rules shall derogate’ from the 
iwwer of superintendence, direction and control conferred on the 
Governor Generid in Council by the Act. 

Part 11.— Ftnondal arrangements.- -Allocation of revenue. 

IX The following aouroes of revenue shall be allocated to local 
(JoveriimeuU as sources of provincial revenue, namely : — 

(а) balances standing at the credit of the province at the time 
when the Act comes into force ; 

(б) receipts accruing in respect of provincial sut^jects ; 

(c) General stamps ; 

{d) recoveries of loans and advances given by the local Goveni- 
meat and of interest paid on such loans ; 

(e) Payments made to the local Government by the Governor 
General in Council or by other local Gtovernmonts, either for services 
rendered or otherwise ; 

if) the proceeds of any taxes which may bo lawfully imposed 
for provincial purposes ; 

(d) the proceeds of any loans which may be lawfully raised for 
provincial purposes ; and 

(h) any other sources which the Governor General in Council 
may by order declare to bo sources of provincial revenue. 

Payment ol Gsvernmeut revenues into the public account. 

14* All moneys derived from sources of provincial revenue shall 
be paid into the public account, of which the Governor General in 
Council is custodian, and credited to the Government of the 
province ; and no moneys so credited shall be withdrawn from the 
public account save in accordance with the provisions of a law passed 
by the Indian Legislature. 

Provincial Contributions. 

; iS. In the financial year 1921-92 contributions shall be paid 
to the .Governor General in Council by the Jocel Governments men* 
tipned Mow according to tbe following scale 
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Name of l*TOviiicc. 

('outiibatiQu 


rniieils.) 


348 

I'.oinbay 

m 

ItGiigal 

... 

Tnitcil Provinces 

Z ill 

Tunjab 

Uurma 


‘ ‘■jutral I'Tovmcesi ;iu<l Pcrai 


A t arn 

U 


16. From the Financial year 1922-23 oiiwardd a total contri- 
butioTi of 983 lakhs, or such smaller sum as may be determined 1^ 
the Governor General in Council, shall be paid to tbe Governor 
General in Council by the local Governments mentioned below* The 
percejitage of this total amount to be paid in each year by each local 
(jrovernment shall be according to the following scale : — 


Name of Province. 

11)22- 11)23- 

11)24- 

1925- 

1926- 

1927-28 and 


23. 21. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

thereafter. 

Mailriih 

... 32*5 21) *5 

2«o 

23 

20 

17 

Uoiobay 

7 8 

9*5 

IOm 

J2 

13 

Uougal 

Pill led Province 

8-5 IUm 

12 m 

15 

17 

13 

23*5 22*5 

21 

20 

19 

18 

J*uujab 

... ICm jr» 

13m 

12 

10*5 

9 

iiuriuH 

... f»*5 (ro 

<P5 

11*5 

(>•5 

6 m 

l'>ihar ami Oirisba 

1*5 3 

5 

7 

8m 

10 

' outral Piovinccfs and Uerav 2m 3 


4 

4 m 

5 


1m 2 

2 

2 

2 

2*5 


17. In cases of emergency the local Government of any pro- 
vince may be required by the Governor General in Council, with tbe 
sanction of, and subject to conditions approved by, the Secretary 
of State, to pay to the Goprnor General in Council a contribution 
for any financial year in excess of the amount required by the prece- 
ding rules in the case of that year. 

18. The contributions fixed under the preceding rules shall bo 
a first charge on the allocated revenues and moneys of the local 
Governments concerned, and shall be paid in such instalments, la 
such manner, and on such dates, as the Governor General in Council 
may prescribe, 

19. At any time whon he considers this course to be esseutiu 
in order.to preserve the financial stability of India, the Govism^r 
General in Council shall have power to require a local Government 
so to regulate its programme of expenditure as not to rednee the 
ba]anoe*4it^ its credit in tbe public aceonn.t on a specified date below 
R stated figure. S^ubjecl to this power, local . Goveraiinente eh«3l hfl 
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at liberty to draw oti tbcir balances^ provided that notice of the 
smomt which they proix>se to draw dttribg the ensulfig financial year 
is given to the Oovernor General in C/ouncil before such date in each 
yea^ ae tha Governor General in Conncil may by order fix. 

‘ 20, Whenever the Governor General in Council has, on receipt 
of due notice of the intention of the local (roverninent to draw on its 
balances, required it to reduce the extent of the proposed draft, he 
shaH, at the end of the financial year in which the local Government 
is debarred from drawing, credit the local Government with interest 
on the amount which it was not permitted to draw. Such interest 
shall be a charge on the revenues of India and shall be calculated at 
the average rate at which the Governor General in Council has 
borrowed money in the open market during the year by the issue of 
treasury bills. 

21 . Any moneys which, on the 1st day of April 1921 are owed 
to the Governor General in council on account oL|ulvaneeB made from 
the provincial loan account of any province, shall be treated oa an 
advance to the local Government from the revenues of 

shall carry interest at a rate calculated on the average rate carried 
by the total amount' owed to the Governor General in Council on 
this account on the 31st March 1921. The interest shall be payable 
upon such dates as the Governor General in Council may fix. In 
addition, the local Government shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council in each year an instalment in repayment of the principal 
amount of the advance, and this instalment shall be so fixed that the 
total advance shall, except where for special reasons the Governor- 
General in Council may otherwise direct, bo repaid before the expiry 
of twelve years. It shall be open to any local Government to repay 
in any year an amount in excess to the fixed instalment. 

22 . (/) The capital sums spent by the Governor General in 
Council upon the construction in the various provinces of productive 
and protective irregation works and such other works financed 
from loan funds as may from time to time be handed over . to the 
management of local Governments shall be treated as advances made 
to the local Governments from tbe revenues of India. Such advances 
shall carry interest at the following rates, namely : — 

(a) in the case , of outlay up to the end of the financial year 
1916-17, at the rate of 3*3252 per cevfum ; 

(b) in the case of outlay incurred after the financial year 1 DIB- 
IT, at tbe average rate of interest payed by the Governor General in 
Council on loans raised in the open market since the end of that year. 

{^) Tbe interest shall be payable upon* such dates ns the 
Governor General i:i Council may fix. 
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23. The Governor General in Council may at any 

to a local Government an advance from the revenues of liidiahCtn 
such terms as to interest and repayment as he may think fit, 

24. The payment of interest on loans and advances 
under the three preceding rules and the repayment of the principal 
of an advance under rule 21, shall be a charge on the annual Anpqe4f 
od revenues of the local Government, and shall have priority chrifr 
all other charges, save only contributions payable to the Govern 
General in Council. 

25. (y) Subject to the rules contained in Schedule III, the 
local Government shall have full power to sanction expenditure on 
provincial subjects — 

(a) in the case of grants voted by the Lgislative Council to the 
full extent of such grant, and 

{h) In the case of the heads of expenditure enumerated in sec- 
tion 72D (3) of the Act, to any extent. 

(^) Sanctions o^oe given under clause (a) of sub-rule (/) shall 
remain valid for the specified period for which they are given, sub- 
ject to!tfae voting of grants in each year. 

Delegation ol powers of sanction* 

2j5, Any powers conferred by rule 26 upon the Governor in 
Council or the Governor acting with ministers may, after previous 
consultation with the Finance Department hereinafter referred to, 
be delegated, with or without conditions, to any officer subordinate 
to the local Government, Such officer may not in his turn delegate 
such powers to any officer subordinate to him. 

Famine Insurance Fund. 

27. Koch local Government shall establish and maintain out of 
provincial reveiiuc.« a famine insurance fund in accordance with the 
provision of Schedule iV, and such fund shall be oontrolled and 
administered as required by. those provisions. 

Taxation and borrowing. 

28. All proposals for raising taxation or for the l>orrowiug of 
money on the revenues of a province shall be considered by the 
Governor with his Executive Council and ministers sitting together, 
but the decision shall thereafter bo arrived at by the Governor in 
Council, or by the Governor and minister or ministers concerned, 
according as the proposal relates to a reserved or to a transferred 
subject. 

Allocation of revenues for the administration of transferred sufa}ect$. 

29. . Expenditure for Ihe purpose of the administraiton 
transferred subjects shall, in the first instance, be a charge on the 
general revenues and balances of each province, and tke fremlBg 
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of pK>{ios^ lor oxpe&diture in re^^d to thuarferred end reserved 
suliSeeUi vill be a matter for ai^eineut betivMn that part of the 
goremmenit which is responsiUe for the administration <i transferred 
subjecte and that part of the government which is responsible fm* the 
administration of reserved sul^ects. 

Procedure in event of failure to agree. 

30 . If the Governor is at any time statisfied that there is no 
hope of an agreement being arrived at within a reasonable time as 
to the framing of proposals in regard to expenditure for reserved and 
transferred suljects respectively, he may by order in writing allocate 
the revenue and balances of the province between reserved and 
transferred subjects by specifying the fractional proportioiis of the 
revenues and balances which shall be assigned to omh ohm of 
subject 

Period of order of allocation. ^ 

31. Every such order shall specify the period for which the 
allocation will remain in force. Suck period shall Ijc either the 
period of the office of the then existing Ijegislativc Council or such 
longer period terminating at a date not later than one year after 
the expiration thereof as the Governor may determine. Tho 
Governor may, if he thinks fit, before making an order of allocation, 
refer the question of the allocation of the revenues and balances of 
the province for the report of such authority as the Governor 
General may appoint in this behalf, and the Governor, if he so refers 
the matter, shall make his order in accordance with the terms of 
the report. 

Condition of order of allocation. 

32. Every order of allocation made under these rules shall 
provide that, if any increase of revenue accrues during the period 
of the order on account of the imposition of fresh taxation, that 
increase unless the legislature otherwise directs, shall bo allocated 
in aid of that part of the Goverumeiil by which the taxatioji is 
initiated. 

Preparation of budget in default of agreement or order of allocation. 

33. If at the time ftf the preparation of any budget no dgreoment 
ot allocation such as is contemplated by these rules has been arrived 
at, the budget shall be prepared on the basis of the aggregate grants 
respectively provided for the reserved and transferred subjects in the 
budget of the year about to expire. 

Part IIL— Finance department. 

34. (/) There shall be in each Governor's pro\incea Pir 4 a 1 .ee 

Department, which shall be controlled by a member of. the Executive 
Council f 
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(^) Immediately subordinate to tbe memW there shall be a 
financial secretary, with whom shall be associated, if the ministers 
so desire, a joint secretary appointed by the Governor after coBSol- 
tation with the ministers. 

(/^) The joint secretary shall be specially charged with the duty 
of examining and dealing with financial questions arising in relation 
to transferred subjects and with proposals for taxation or borrowing 
put forward by any minister. 

Function of Finance Department. 

35. The Finance Department shall perf(»nn the following func- 
tions, namely : — 

(a) it shall be in charge of the acconiit relating to loans granted 
by the local Government, and shall advise on the financial aspect of 
all transactions relating to such loans ; 

(b) it shall be responsible for the safety and proper employment 
of the famine insurorice fund ; 

(c) it shall examine and report on all proposals for the increase 
or reduction of taxation ; 

{d) it shall examine and report on all proposals for borrowing 
by the local Government ; shall take all steps necessary for the 
]>urpose of raising such loans as have l)een duly authorised : and 
shall l>e in charge of all matters relating to the service of loans : 

(e) it shall be responsible for seeing that proper financial rules 
are framed for the guidance of other departments and that suitable 
accounts are maintained by other departments and establishments 
subordinate to them ; 

(/) it shall prepare an estimate of the total receipts and dis- 
bursements of the province in^each year and shall be responsible 
(luring the year for wat(?hiiig (he state of the local Government's 
balances ; 

(flf) in connection with the budget and with supplementary 
estimates — 

(i) it shall prepare the statement of estimated revenue and 
expenditure which is laid before the Legislafive Council in each year 
and any supplementary estimates or demands for excess grants which 
may be submitted to the vote of the Council ; 

(u) for the purposes of such preparation, it shall obtain Itom 
the departments concerned material on which to base its estimates, 
and it shall be responsible for^e correctness of the estimates framed 
on the material so supplied ; 

(Hi) it shall examine and advise on all schemes of new expeitdi- 
iuio for which it is proposed to make provision in the estimates, 
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and shall decline ta provide in the estimates for any scheme which 
has not been so examined ; 

(A) on receipt of a report from an audit officer to the effect 
that expenditure for which there is no sufficient sanction is being 
incurred, it shall require steps to be taken to obtaim sanction or 
that the expenditure shall immediately cease ; 

' , ii) it shall lay the audit and appropriation reports before the 
committee on public accounts, and shall bring to the notice of the 
committee all expenditure which has not been duly authorised and 
any financial irregularities ; 

(y) it shall advise departments responsible for the collection 
of rir^enue regarding the progress of collection and the methods of 
collection employed. 

Powers of Finance Department. 

36. (/) After grants have been voted by the Legislative 
Council, the Finance Department shall have power to sanction — 

(t) any reappropriation within a grant from one m^ior or 
minor head to another, 

(n) any reappropriation between heads subordinate to a minor 
head which involves the undertaking of a recurring liability, and 

(in) any delegation by a member or minister in charge of a 
department to any officer or class of officers of power to make 
reappropriation between heads subordinate to a minor head, and 
the conditions of such delegation, 

and no such reappropriation or delegation shall be made without 
such sanction. 

(fi?) Copies of orders sanctioning any reappropriation which 
does not require the sanction of the Finance Department shall bo 
communicated to that department as soon as such orders are passed. 

37. No expenditure on of the heads detailed in section 
72D. (3) of the Act, which is in excess of the estimate for that 
head shown in the budget of the year, shall be incurred without 
previous consultation with the Finance Department. 

38. No office may be added to, or withdrawn from, the public 
service in the province, and the emoluments of no post may be vari- 
ed, except after consultation with the Finance Department ; and, 
when it is proposed to add a permanent or temporary post to tho 
piibiio service, the Finance Department shall decide to what cadre 
the proposed post will form an addition. 

39. No duty allowance, local allowance or travelling allowance 
and no f ei^onal pay shall be sanctioned i&t any post or class of posts 
without previous consultation with the Finance Department. 

^ 40. No grant of land or assignment of land revenue, except 
when the grant is made under the ordinary revenue rules of the pro- 

16 
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vince, shall be given without previous consultation with the Finance 
Department, and no concession, grant or lease of mineral or forest 
rights, of right to water power or of right-of*way ot other easement, 
and no privilege in respect of such rights shall be given without such 
previous consultation. 

Absndenmeiit ol revenue, act 

41. No proposal involving an abandonment of revenue for which 
credit has been taken in the budget, or involving expenditure 
for which no provision has been made in the budget, shall be submit- 
ted for the consi<l6ration of the local (Government or the Legislative 
(Council, nor shall any orders giving effect to such proposals issue, 
without a previous reference to the Finance Department. 

Disposal of reports by Finance Department. 

42. Every report made by the Finance Department on any 
matter on which it is requiied to advice or report under these rules 
shall be forwarded to the department concerned and shall, if the 
Finance Department so require, be submitted by the department 
concerned to the Governor. The Governor may, if he thinks fit, 
direct that any such report shall be laid before the committee on 
I'ublic accounts. 

Presumption of assent of Finance Department. 

13, Wherever previous consultation with the Finance Del[)art- 
ment is retiuired by these rules, it shall bo open to that Department 
to prescribe, by general or special order, cases in which its assent 
may be presumed to have been given. 

Agency Employment of Local GovemmenU. 

44. The Governor General in Council may employ the agency 
of the Governor in Council of any province in the administration of 
central subjects in so far as such agency may be found convenient. 

Cost of agency establishment. 

45. The cost of an establishment exclusively employed on the 
))usiness of agecy shall be a charge against all-India revenues. 

Distribution of cost of joint establishment. 

16. If a joint establishment employed upon the administra- 
tion of central and provincial subjects, the cost of such establishment 
may 1)6 distributed in such manner as the Governor General in Coun- 
cil and the Governor in Council of the province concerned may 
agree. 

Part IVt^Umitation oi control by Govemoi Cenerol in Ccgncil 
over trantferr^ iul^ects. 

47. powers of superintendence, direction and control over 
the local (jp^ernment vested in the Governor Oeneral in Council 
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under the Act shall, in relation to transferred subiects, be exercised 
only for the following purposes, namely 

0) to safeguard the administration of central subjects ; and 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces, incases 
where the provinoes concerned fail to arrive at an agreement. 

SCHEDULE L 

SEE IIULE S ABOVE 

PART I.-CENTRAL SUBJECTS. 

1. (<z) Defence of India, and all matters connected with His 
Majesty’s Naval, Military and Air Forces in India, or with His 
Majesty’s Indian Marine Service or with any other Force raised in 
India other than military and armed police wholly maintained by 
local Gk^vemments. 

(b) Naval and military works and canionmentsr 

2. Exleriial relations, including naturalisation and aliens, and 
pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Belaiions with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described under the iulluw* 
iiig heads, namely : — 

(a) Bailways and extra-municipal tramways, in so far as they 
are not classified as provincial subjects under entry 6 ((/) of Part II 
of this Schedule; 

{b) aircraft and all matters connected therewith; 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be declared by rule made 
by the Governor General in Council or by or under legislation by tlio 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and Navigation, including shipping and navigation 
on inland waterways in so far as declared to be a ccjitral subject 
in accordance with entry 5, (c). 

7. Light-houses (including their approaches), beacons, lightships 
and buoys. 

8. Fort quarantine, and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule made by the 
Governor General in Council or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

10. Ports, telegraphs and telephones, including wireless installa- 
tions. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income-tax, salt, and other 
Bouroes of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage^ 

13. Public debt of Indies 
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14. Savings Banks. 

ir>. Department of the Comptroller and Auditor OoiieraL 

Hi. Civil law, including laws regarding status, property, 
civil rights and liabilities and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and insurance. 

l.S. Trading companies and other associations. 

19. Control of production, supply and distribution of any 
articles in respect of which control J[)y a central authority is declared 
by rule made by the Governor General in council or by or under 
legislation by the Indian legislature to bo essential in the public 
interest. 

120, Development of industries, in cases where such develop- 
Jiieni by a central authority is declared by order, pf the Governor 
(fcnoral in Council expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium, and sale 
ol opium for export. 

22. Stores and »Slatioiiory. 

2‘3. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development in so far as such control 
is reserved to the Governor General in Council under rule made 
or sanctioned by the KSecrotary of State, and regulation of mines. 

2G. Botanical survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

2^;. Copyright. 

29, EmigiMtion from, and immigration into, British India 
and inter-proviijoial migration. 

.30. Criminal Law, including criminal procedure. 

31. Central police orgaliisatioji. 

Control of arms and ammujiition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions for research (including 
observatories) and for professional or technical training or i>romotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration, including European cemeter- 
ies. 

35. Survey of India. 

3(). Arclueology. 

37, Zoological survey. 

3<s, Meteorology. 

39. Census and »StatJslics. 

iO. AIl-Lidia Services. 

41, Legislation ill regard to any provincial subjoiSt, in' so Ur 
as such such subject is in Part II of this Schedule stated to be sub* 
ject IQ legislation by the Indian legislature, and any powers relating 
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io such subject reserved by legislation to the Governor General in 
CouiiciL 

42. Territorial changes, other than intra-provinciah and 
declaration of laws in connection therewith. 

43. Begulation of ceremonial titles, orders, precedence and 
civil uniform. 

44. Immoveable property acquired by, or maintained at, the 
cost of the Governor General in fjjiunciL 

45. AH matters expressly excepted by the provisions of Part II 
of this Schedule from inclusion among provincial subjects. 

46. All other matters not included among provincial subjects 
under Fart II df this Schedule. 

PART 1L~PR0VINCIAL SUBJECTS. 

1. I/)oal self-government, that is to say, matters relating to 
the constitution and powers of municipal corporations, improvement 
trusts, district boards, mining boards of health and other local 
authorities established in a province for the purpose of local self- 
government, exclusive of matters arising under the Cantonments Act 
1910 ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature as regards — 

{a) the powers of such authorities to borrow otherwise than 
from a provincial government, and 
{b) the levying by such authorities of taxation not included 
in Schedule II to the Scheciuled Taxes Kules. 

2. Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries 
and asylums and provision for medical education. 

3. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in respect to infectious and 
contagious diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the* Indian legislature. 

4. Pilgrimages within British India. 

5. Education : provided that — 

(tf) the following subjects shall bo excluded, namely : — 

(i) the Benares Hindu University, and such other Univer- 

sities constituted after the conimenccmont of these 
rules, as may be declared by the Governor General in 
Council to be central subjects, and 

(ii) Chiefs' Colleges and any institution maintained by the 
Governor General in Council for the benefit of members 
of Ilis Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants ; and 

(h) the following subjects shall be subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature, namely 

(0 the control of the establishments, and the regulation of 
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the oonstitutioiis and functions, of Universities con- 
stituted after the commencement of these rules, and 
{ii) the definition of the jurisdiction of any University 
outside the province in which it is situated, and 
(Hi) for a period of five years from the date of the 
commencement of these rules, the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and the control and organisation of secondary 
education in the presidency of Bengal. 

6. Public works included under the following heads, namely : — 
(a) construction and maintenance of provincial buildings used 

or intended for any purpose in connection with the 
administration of the province ; and care of historical 
monuments, with the exception of ancient monument 
as defined in section 2 (/) of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act, 1901, which are for the time being 
declared to be protected monuments under section 3 
(y) of that Act: provided that the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
remove any such monument from the operation of this 
exception ; 

(h) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways and causeways 
and other means of communication ; — subject to such con- 
ditions as regard| control over construction and main- 
tenance of means of communication declared by the 
Governor General in Council to be of military importance, 
«and as regards incidence of special expenditure 
connected therewith, as the Governor General in Council 
may prescribe ; 

(c) tramways within municipal areas : and 
(fl) light and feeder railways in so far as provision for their 
construction and management is made by provincial legis- 
lation subject to legislation by the Indian legislature 
in the case of any such railway or tramway which is in 
physical connection with a main line or is built on the. 
same gauge as an adjacent main lino. 

7. Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and embank- 
ments, wa^er storage and water power ; — subject to legislation by the 
Indian IcgiL^turc with regard to matters of intor-provineial ooricerri 
or affecting the reiatjous of a Province with any other territory. 

H, Land Pevenue administration, as described under tb^ 
following heads, namely : — 

(a) assessment and collection of land revenue ; 

{h) maintenance of land records, 8urY(5y for revenue purposes, 
records of rights ; 
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(c) Uwfl regarding land tonurea, relations of landlords and 
and tenants, collection of rents ; 

{d) Courts of Wards, incumbered and attached estates ; 

(c) land improvement and agricultural loans ; 

(/) colonisation and disposal of Crown lands and alienation 
of land revenue ; and 
ig) management of Government estates. 

9. Famine relief, 

10. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental 
ami demonstration farms, introduction of Improved methods, provi- 
sion for agricultural education, protection against destructive insects 
and pests and prevention of plant diseases ; — subject to legislation 
by the Indian legislature in respect to destructive insects and pests, 
and plant diseases, to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

11. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for 
veterinary training, improvement of stock, and prevention of animal 
diseases ; — subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in respect 
to animal diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

12. Fisheries. 

1 3. Co-operative Societies. 

14. Forests, including preservation of game therein; — gul>ject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature as regards disforestation of 
reserved forests. 

16. Land acquisition ; subject to legislation by the Indian legis- 
lature. 

16. Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manufac- 
ture, possession, transport, purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor and 
intoxicating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and licence foes 
on or in relation to such articles, but excluding, in the case of opium, 
control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for export. 

17. Administration of justice, including constitution, powers, 
maintenance and organisation of Courts of civil and criminal juris- 
diction whithin the province ; — subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards High Courts, Chief Courts, and Courts of dudi- 
eial Commissioners, and any Courts of criminal jurisdiction. 

18. Provincial law reports. 

, 19. Administrators General and Oflicial Trustees ; — subject to 

legislation by the Indian legislature, 

20. Non-judicial stamps ; — subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature, and judicial stamps, subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards amount of Court-fees levied in relation to suits 
and proceedings in the High Courts uncler^beir rrigiusl juriRdiction. 
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21. Registration of deeds and documents ; — subject to legisla- 
tion by the Indian legislature. 

22. Registration of births, deaths and marriages ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature for such classes os the Indian 
legislature may determine. 

23. Religious and charitable endowments. 

2^. Development of mineral resources which are Government 
property ; — subject to rules made or sanctioned |.)y the Secretary of 
State, but not Including the regulation of mines. 

25. Development of Industries, including industrial research 
and technical education. 

26. Industrial matters included under the following heads, 
namely : — 

(a) factories; 

(i) settlement of labour disputes ; 

(r) electricity ; 

(fl) boilers ; 

(«) gas ; 

(./) smoke nuisances ; and 

(r/) welfare of labour including provident funds, industrial in- 
surance (general, health and accident) and housing ; — 
subject as to beads («), (J), •(c), (d) and (g) to legislation 
by the Indian legislatuM. 

27. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles ; subject to legis. 
lation by tim Indian legislature as regards import and export trade. 

28. weights and measures ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards standards. 

29. Ports, except such ports as may bo declared by rule made 
by the Governor General in Council or by or under Indian legislation 
to be major ports. 

30. Inland waterways including shipping and navigation there- 
on so far as not declared by the Governor Genera! in Couucil to be 
central subjects, but subject as regards inland steam-vossols to legis- 
lation by the Indian legislature. 

31. Police, including railway police; subject in the case of 
railway police to such conditions as regards limits of jurisdiction 
and railway contributions to cost of maintenance as the Governor 
General in Council may determine. 

32. The following miscellaneous matters, namely : — 

(a) regulation of betting and gambling ; 

(//) prevention of cnielty to animals ; 

(<;) protection of wild binls and animals ; 

(d) oontarol of poisoniy— subject to legislation by the Indian legis- 
lature ; ^ 
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{t) control ofmotor vehicles,— sulacct to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards licences valid throughout British India ; and 

(/) control of dramatic perrormaiiccs and cinematographs, sub- 
ject to legislation by the Indian legislature in regard to sanction of 
films for exhibition. 

33. Contrpl of newspapers, books a»]d printing presses : subject 
<o legislation by the Indian legislature* 

34. Coroners. 

315. Excluded^ Areas. 

36. Criminal tribes ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

37. European vagrancy ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

38. Prisons, prisoners (except State prisoners) aiul reforma- 
tories ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

39. Pounds and prevention of cattle trespass. 

A 40. Treasure trove. 

41. Libraries (except the Imperial Library) and museums 
(except the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum and t he 
\"ictoria Memoral, Calcutta) and Zoological Gardejis. 

42. Provincial Government Presses. ^ ^ 

43. hlleotions for Indian and provincial legislature, subject io 
rules framed under sections 64 (/) and 72A {4) of the Act. 

44. Kegulation of medical and other professional qualifications 
and standards ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

45. Local Fund Audit, that is to say, the audit by Government 
agency of income and expenditure controlled l>y local bodies. 

46. Control, as defined by rule 10, of members of all-India 
and provincial services serving within the province, and control, 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, of other public 
services within the province* 

47. Sources of provincial revenue, not included under previous 
heads, weather — 

(а) taxes included in the Schedules to the Scheduled Taxes 

Rules, or ^ 

(б) taxes, not included in those Schedules, which are imposed 
by or under provincial legislation which has rec ived the previous 
sanction of the Governor General. 

48. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province, 
subject to the provsions of the Local Government (Borrowing) 
Rules. 

49. Imposition by legislation of punishments by fine, ponaHy 
or imprisonment, for enforcing any law of the province relating to 
any provincial subject ; subject to legislation by the Indian legis- 

17 
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laturo iu the case of any subject in respect of which such a Himtation 
is imposed under these rules. 

50. Any matter which though falling within a central suhjecti 
is declared by the Governor General in Council to be of a merely 
local or private nature within the province. 


SCHEDULE 11. 

SEE RULE 6 ABOVE. 

LLUT OF PROVINCIAL SUliJECTS FOR TRANSFER. 

Column I. Column IL 

1. Loanl s.'lf-OoYornmcn^, that is to say» matters 

n^latiuji; to thi* oonstitutiou and powers of munici- 
pal corporations, improvonu^iit trustS) district All Governors’ 
lioavils, mining: boards of health and other local i’roviiiW'B. 
authorities estibli.sh.sMn Uic province for purposes 
of local ajlTOovernm nt, exclusive of matters 
arisinj? under the cantonni ‘iits Act, IIGO \ subject 
to legfifclatioii by the Indian legislature as regartls 
(a) the poxv^rs of such unthorities to borrow other- 
wise than from a provincial Government, awl (b) 
the levying by su<'h authorities of taxation not 
ineluiled iu Sch('<lule II to the Scheduhnl Taxes 
Uul s. 

2. Medical administration, including Itospitals, dis- Ditto. 

peusaties and asy turns, and proxision for medical 
rtlucation. 

:i. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics ; Ditto, 

subject to I'^gislation by the Indian h'gislatin'e in 
vesi^ct to in£<;ctiouH and contagious diseases to 
sucii <'xtent as may l)e dwlared by any Act of ibe 
Iiulian legislature. 

<1. Pilgrimages within Ur itish I wlia ... ... Ditto. 

5. lihlucation, other tlian European and Anglo-Jwlian All Governors* 
€*ducation ; provhlwl that-^ Provinces. 

(a) the following subjects shall be excluded namely : — 

(i) the Benares Hiwlu University and such other 

Universities, constituted after the commence- 
ment of these rules, as may be declared by the 
Governor General in Council to be central sub- 
jects, and 

(ii) Chiefs* Colleges and any institution maintained 
by the Governor General in Council for the benefit 
of membe;]^ of His Majesty’s Forces or of other 
public Servants or of the chilt&en of such members 
or servants ; and 
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6* Tublic Works inclmied under following heads, All Governors' 
namely : — proviitces, except 

Assam. 

(b) the following subjects sliatl be subj .set to legislation 
by the IncUan legislature, namely — 

(i) the control of the establishment, and regulation of 

the constitutions and ions, of ITniversitics 
constituted aftir the commencement of thewi 
rules, and 

(ii) the definition of tlui jurisdiction of any Cni versify 
outside the province in which it is situated, and 

<iii) for a period of five years from the date of llic 
Gommencement of these rules, the Calcutta I'ni- 
versity and the control and organization of 
secondary education in the prt^kieucy of Bengal . 

(a) construction ami maintenance of provincial 
buildings, other than resitleuces of Governors of 
provinc-'S, usecl or iutemld for any purpose in 
connection with the administration of the 
pro vine.! on behalf of the departm-nts of Govern- 
ment concernofl, save in so far as t he Govermn* 
may assign such work to the departments using 
or requiring such buildings ; ancl care of liistorHf 
cal monuments, with the exception of anci<*ut 
monum'^nts as defined in section 2 (l) of the 
ancient Monuments J’roservation Act, JPUl, 
which are for the time bjing declared to he 
protect jfl monuments under section 3 (1) <>f that 
Act ; provided tliat the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the GazetU* of 
li^ia, rcAiove any such monument from the 
operation of this exception ; 

(b) roails, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways ami 
causeways, and other moans of communication, 
subject to hucli condition, as regards control over 
construction and maintenance of meaiib of 
communication declared by the Governor 
General in council to be of military importance, 
and ns regards incidence of B|Xicial expenditure 
connected therewith, as the Governor General 
in Council may prescribe ; 

(c) tramways within municipal areas ; and 

(d) light and feeder railways and extra municipal All Governors* 
tramways iji so far as provision for their construe- provinces, except 
tion and management is made by provincial Assam, 
legislation ; subject to legiblation by the Indian 
legislature in the case of any such railway or 
tramway which is in physical connection with 
a main line or is built on the same gauge as aa 
adjeceut main lixic. 
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7. A}j:iicul1 uiv, iiicluiling rosoaroh inslitutoBi oxpcri* All Govumorb* 
mental ami demonstration farms, introduction of provinces, 
improved methods, provision for agricultural edu- 
cation, protection ^against destructive insects and 
pebts aiul })revcntiou of plant dist'ases ; subject to 
li'gislalion by ihe imlian legislature in respect to 
destructive i nsec Is and posts and plant diseases to 
sucli extent, as may be declared by any Act of tbe 
Imlian b*gislatnre. 

H. t’ivil V'^cieriiiary Department, including provisiotjt^or Ditto, 

veterinary training, improvement of stock, and 
prevent ion of animal iliscases ; subject to legislation 
liy the Indian legislature in respect to animal 
iliseases to such extent as may be declared by any 
Act oi'tlic Indian legislature. 

ii. Fisheries ... ... ... ... All Governors’ 

provinces, except. 

Assam. 

D*. t'o-op"rat,ive .socit I ii'.s ... ... ... All Cover noiV 

ja’ovinceH. 

II. I'oresl^, ineliehiig preNi'\at'on cd gani(‘ thf*rrtn : lJoni)>ay. 

sulijeet to legislation by the Indian b’gii* hit lire as 

reganls di>for( slat.jon of ivservctl forests. 

J*J. Jiveisf, lh;i 1 . is lo say, tlu- eoidnd <»!’ production, All Governors’ 
nuiiiuraclure, po^s^‘^sio^, Iraiisport, purcliase, and proviiiees, e>:eej»l 
s.'ilc (d ale.oluilie ii<]uoi’ and iiil orient tng rl mgs, and Ahsain, 

Ihe h'vyiug of t .'^ei.s«' duties and luvime feis on or 
111 relation lo sue.li arl.ich’S, but rXrliidiiig, in the 
eas • of opium, control of euUiiation, nuiuufaeture 
and sal'* for expo it. 

l^■g^^^ ration of (!*'<ds and iloeumeiils ; fiibjerl lu All fb»\ernois’ 
|r*gi>lalaiu I»y (lie lialian l.*gj>lai nre. provinces. 

J I. Ihgisiralion of biillis, dcaflis and marriage.s ; Mibjecl Jbllo, 

l<» hgislatioir by (he liidjaii li*gi^lalure fer Midi 
classes as the Imlian 1 gislaluiv may d* ts rmim*. 

I'l. Ih lig’ou-s and ehanlabl.' (‘ndowmeut ... Ditto. 

Jil De\( lopm* ut ej iiiditHt I*:,'.-., iie ludijig iiulustrial Ditto, 

res'ardi ai.d teehuienl {ducat ion. 

iV. Atlull.eial ton (li f('od-sl utVs and oilier art ie.h‘S ; sub- Ditto, 

ject lo hgislation In the Indian lugitlature as 
regards import and export trmle. 

J8. W^dghts ami measures ; fcubject t,o legi.'-lition by the Ditto. 

Indian legislature as rcgimls standards. 

III. Museums (except Tiulian Museum, Imperial War Ditto, 

Museum, and the Viet ^^ria Memorial, Calcutta) and 
S&oolngical Gardeus, 
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(SEE RULE 25.) 

1. The {ollowiqgb general rules shall be observed by every authority 
which sanctions expenditure from Government revenues 

(l) Every -public officer should exorcise the same vigilance in 
respect of expenditure incurred from Government revenues as a 
person of ordinary prudence would exercise in respect of the expen- 
diture of his own money. 

Moneys borrowed on the security of allocated revenues should 
1)0 expended on those objects only for which, as provided by rules 
made under the Act, moneys may be so borowed. 

Except where such order is of general application, no authority 
should exercise its powois of sanctioning expenditure to pass an order 
which will 1)0, directly, to its own pecuniary advantage, 

('l) Unless the amount of tht; expenditure is insignificant, 
(lovernracnt revenues should not be utilised for the benefit of a 
jiarficular person or section of the community except when — 

(i) a claim for the ainonnt could he enforced in a court of law ; 

(n)tho expenditure is in pursuance of a recognised policy or 
'•usloin ; or 

(ni) the object is .surh (hat (ho cxpciKlituro Ihorcoii may be 
'leemed to be of a ehariliablc nature. 

(&) No authorily should saiiclion any expenditure which is like- 
1, v to iuvol'.c at a latter date expenditure beyond its own i)owers of 
pvuiction. 

(6) The amount of allowances, .sucli as local or fravcllit)" allow- 
anees, granted to meet special expenditure of a particular typo should 
bo so regulated that the allowances are not on the whole sources of 
Itrofit to the recii)icnt. ^ 

2. The previous sanction of the Secretary of State in council Is 
necessary 

(i) («) to the creation of a ponnanont appointroont which would 
necessitate an increase in the cadre of an all-India iHorvicc ; 

(b) to the abolition of any appointment in the cadre of ati all- 
India Service ; 

(c) to any increase or reduction of the pay of any appointment 
in the oadro of an all-India Service j 
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(a) to the creation of any temporary afipointmont the maximum 
pay of which exceeds Es. 1,000 a month and which lasts or is expec* 
ted to last for more than two years, or, if the appointment be for 
settlement work, for more than five years ; 

(m) to the grant to any officer of an allowance which is not 
admissible under rules mtide under section 96 B. of the Act, or, in 
oases in which those rules do not apply, finder the terms of any 
authorised Code issued or maintained uilder .^e authority of the 
said rules ; ‘ ^ 

(iv) to the grant to any retiring officer of a pension or gratuity 
which is not admissible under the rules for the tithe being in force 
under section 96B. of the Act ; ' ' 

(r) to the grant of pensions or gratuities to non>officiaIs, except 
in the case of — 

(a) compassionate gratuities to the families Qoyernment 
servants left in indigent circumstances, 

(b) pensions or gratuities to the families of officers dying while 
employed in Government service granted in accordance with such 
rules as may be made in this behalf by the Secretary of Slate in 
Council, 

(0) pensions or gratuities to non-otiieials injured or the families 
of non^officials killed during services rendered to the State, and 

((/) pensions or gratuities to non-ofiteials who have rendered 
exceptional services to Govcrnraoiil ; 

(vi) to any increase of the contract, sumptuary or furniture 
grant of the Governor ; 

i'di) to any expenditure upon the purchase of stores, either in the 
United Kingdom or in ’India, otherwise than in accordance with 
such rules as may bo made in this behalf by the Secretary of State 
in Council ; and 

(via) to any expenditure upon railway carriages or water-borne 
vessels specially reserved for the use of high officials, otherwise than 
in connection with the maintenance of the railway carriages already 
set apart with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council for 
the exclusive use of the Governor. 

Note , — Gratuities sanctioned under sub-clause (v) {a) of this 
paragraph should bo subject as to total to such annual limit as the 
Sucrotary of State in Council may presoribo. 

3. The previous sanction of the Governor General in Council 
is necessary — ^ 

(1) Sulyoct to the provisions of paragraph 2 (i) of this 
Schedule — 

(a) to the creation of a permanent appointment on a maximum 
xate of pay higher than Rs. 1,000 a month : 
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(l) to the inci*easo^\^f tho ^^aximum pay of a sanotioued 
appolptm^t Wan axnouiit in jx^ss of Rs. 1,000 a 

to expenditure on a residenoe of the Governor ineieees of 
Ra, ^ tB,000 in any year ; 

iiii) to expenditure upon iiTigation and navigation works, 
indittfing' doeks and h|ftbourf, and upon projects for drainage, 
omhankinent.and and the utilisation of water-power, 

in anv of the following cases, namely : — 

('t) where project concerned materially affects the interests 
of more fkan on<f^|ocal Government ; 

(i) wfaero the original estimate exceeds 50 lakhs of 
Rupees ; - 

(c) where.a^revised estimate exceeds by 25 per centum or 50 
lakhs of ‘nlf»oof, whichever is less, an original estimate sanctioned by 
the Governor General in Council. 

(</) whore a further revised estimate is proposed, after one 
revised, estimate has already been sanctioned by the Governor 
General in Council ; and 

(ii;) to revisions, involving additional expenditure exceeding 
Rs. 15 lakhs a year, of permanent establishments serving in depart- 
ments dealing with reserved subjects. 

4. Apart from the restrictions imposed by p^5*agraphs I, 2, and 
3 of the Schedule the power of sanctioning expenditnie conferred 
upon the local Government by rule 25 shall be unlimited. 


SCHEDULE IV. 


SEE RULE 27. 


1, Tho local Governments mentioned below shall, save as hero- 
in-after provided, make in every year provision in their budgets for 
expenditure upon relief of, and insurance against, famine of such 
amounts respectively (hereinafter referred to as the annual assign- 
ments) as are stated against each: — 

Rs. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Uidted Provinces 
Punjab 


... 6,61,000 
... 63,60,000 
... 2 , 00,000 
... 39,60,000 
... 3,81,000 
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Burma 

Bihtt: and Orissa 
OeJirral Provinces 
Assam 



Aif iffw . 

, •«« r‘ ^ 

" — 11,62,000 
.^c; 47,?|6,q90 . 
. 'H^OjO'oo 


2. The provision shall bo made |n tho,^hape of a demand yfor a 
pjrarit, and the estimates shall show, nndor She Miior Heads conpern- 
ed, the method in which it is proposed to utilis^Rio gt%,nt. 

3. The grant shall not be expended sav^ trbon the relief of 
famine or upon the construction of protective ir&'atipn 'Wforks or 
other works for the prevention of famine. Any pmion of the grant 
wln'eh is not so spent shall be transferred to the famine /iins^raneo 
fund of the province. 


4. The famine insurance fund shall consist of the ^n^xpended 

l)alances of the annual assignments for each year, transferred to the 
fund under paragraph 3 of this Schedule, together with any interest 
which may accrue on these balances. / 

5. The local Government may, in any year when the accumu- 
lated total of the famine insurance fund of the province is not less 
than six times the amount of the annual Jissignmont, suspend tempo- 
rarily the provision of the annual assignment. 

G. The famine insurance fund shall form part of the general 
balances of the Governor General in Council, who shall pay at the 
end of each year interest on the average of the balances held in the 
fund on the last day of each quarter. The interest shall bo calculat- 
ed at the average rate which the Governor General in Council 
has during the year borrowed money by the issue of treasury bills. 
Such interest shall be credited to the fund. 

7. The local Government may at any time expend the balance 
at its credit in the famine insurance fund for any of the purposes 
spooifio(i ill paragraph 3 of this Schedule. 

8. Such balances may further bo utilised in the grant of loans 
to cultivators, either under the Agriculturists, Loans Act, 1884, or 
for relief purposes. When such loans have boon granted, payments 
of interest on loans and repayments of principal shall be credited to 
the fund as they occur, and irrecoverable loans written off shall form 
a final charge against the fund. 

9. In case of doulit whether the purpose fi^wbich it is propos- 
ed to spend any portion of the annual assigniront or the farmino 
insurance fund is one of the purposes specified in paragraph 3 of 
this Schedufe, the decision of the Governor shall be final. 

10. The annual accounts of the annual assignments and of the 

fund maintained in the forms annexed tn this Schedule. 



*]pjransferrecl Subjects Rules , 

In tlie pawerfi mif erred by section 6:i {S) and section 

lB9i4* the Government of Indm Act, the Governor General in Council^ 
with the saT^ction^ of the^i^reta^ of State in Council, is pleased to make 
the follmving fules 

1, Tliese, tule% may be called the Transferred Subjects (Tom- 
f^orary Buies. 

9^ ylii of emergency where, owing to a vacancy, there is 

no nuttisjlier i# charge of a transferred subject, the Governor — 

(1) ^b4ll, if another minister is available and willing to take 
charge <^f the Infbject appoint such minister to administer the subject 
temporarily ; or 

(2) may, if the vacancy cannot be provided for in the manner 
aforesaid, himself temporarily administer the subject, and while so 
doing fenall exercise in relation to such subject all such powers, in 
addition to his own powers as Governor, as he could exercise if ho 
were the minister in charge thereof. 

3. In any case in which the Governor himself undertakes 
temporarily to administer a subject under these rules, he shall certify 
that an emergency has arisen in which, owing to a ministerial vacan- 
cy, it is necessary for him so to do, and shall forthwith forward a 
a copy of such certificate for the information of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, 

4. Such temporary administration by the Governor shall only 
continue until a minister has been appointed to administer the sub- 
ject, 

5. The Governor shall not exercise in respect of suoli subject 
the powers conferred on him by section 72E. of the Government of 
India Act, 


Scheduled Taxes Rules 

In exercise of tjie pouHirs conferred ly section 80A. {S) (a) and 
section 129 A, of the Government of India Act, the Governor Gemral in 
Cmincit, vnth the sanction of the Secretary of State in Councili is pleased 
to make the following rules : — 

1 . These rules may be called the Scheduled Taxes Buies. 

2. The Legislative Council of a province may, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, make and take into con. 

17(a) 
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sideratioii any law impoBing, ' for the purposes of the local OoTent- 
meut, any tax included in Schedule 1 to th^se rules. 

3. The I^egisisti'M Council of » fro^ihoi vca^. wMbout the 

previous sanotfon of the Qoverns^ Ceiflnrf ilMtkw am itSm into cou* 
sideration any law imposing, or authorising any local authorii^ to 
impose, for the purposes of such local antlAirity, sAftairiUcloded 
in Schedule'll to these rules. ^ , 

4. The Gkivernor Qerieral in Council nH^'at^/liihe, bf ordee' 
make any addition to the taxes enumerated itf^heauliss T and If 

10 these rules. * , , f 

5. Nothing in these rules shall affiset the right ahiDii SRithw> 
rity to impose a tax without previoas sanotien o* vfw the previous 
sanction of the topal Government when such right is ehofUNK] »pew 

11 hy any law for the time lieing in force. 

SCHEDULE I. 

1 . A Irtx ou land put. to uses othci* titan agricultural 

'2. A tax on suocwion or on acrinifiilion by Hnrvivorship'in a joii* Ifcmily, 

:L a tax on any form of betting or gambling permittwf by lAw. 

K A tax on advoYtiacmentH. 

5. A tax on amusemeuts. 

<1. A tax on any specitiftl luxury* 

7. A Registration fee. 

8. A stam-dnt.y ofher than dutiVs of which the amoiiht is fixed by TniTfan 

Vgislatioifi. 


SCHEDULE B. 

In this Schedule the word ‘Tax** mchides a cess, rale dul]f of fee. 

K Atoll. 

U. A tfix on land or land values. 

:t. A tftx on buildings. 

4. A tax iin vohiclcB or boats. 
n. A tax on animals. 

It. A tax on menials and domestic servants. 

7 . An octroi. 

8. A terminal tax on goods import'd into a local area in which an octroi 

was levied on or before tbe 6th July, 1917, 

9. A tax on tracleftv piafeseions ami callings. 

10. A tax on private markets. 

11. A taA imposed in return for services renderedi suck as^ 

(a) a water rate, * 

(Jb) a lighting rate, 

(c) a adarengingt sahitary nr sewage rate, 

((]) a drainage tax, 

OO fees lor the nse of markets and other public oonvenieuceB, 
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*• •t', 

In ^tereite of ike potmg coafmed iy ianctiion 80-A. {3) (h) aid 
section 129rA. of the &omwmesft of Mia Ad, the Governor Oenerql in 
Coundl, with the smetion ^ ihtf &mdary of State tn Council, is pmsed 
to make the fdUoiemfyruM : — "K 

1. These jmlw loay he oailed the Local Legislatures (Previous 
SanQtion)Bultti 

2. A loori. ^^ftl^ure lOMy not repeal or alter without the pre- 
vious sanctiqia of ..(larerqar ^aer*! — 

(1) any law made by any au^ority iu Brithln India before the 
oommenoemeqt ai the Indian Councils Act, 1861 : provided that the 
Gk>TjBroor Ge.noral in Council Juay> by notification in tbe Gazette 
of India, declare that this provision shall not apply to any such law 
which he may specify and, if he does so, previous sanction shall not 
thereafter be necessaiy to the alteration or repeal of that law ; or 

(2) any law specified in the Schedule to these roles or any law 
made by the Governor General in Council amending a law so speci- 
fied. 


Year. 

No. 

Short iitL\ 

1860 

XLV 

The Xudian i'cual Cotlo. 

1864 

111 

The Ifoi^cigiiers Act, 1H()4. 

186r> 

111 

The (/arricTB Act, 1864, 

••• 

X 

The Indian Suceeusion Act, l^lhj. 

n ••• 

XV 

Tile Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, IStifi. 


XXl 

The Parsi Intestate Succession Act, 18(>5. 


XXI 

The Native Converts* Marriage Dissolution Act, 1 

The Trustees* and Mortgagees’ Powers Act, 18i50. 

*1 

xxviu 

\m 

XXV 

The Press and liegistration of Books Act, 1887. 

iStiU 

IV 

The Indian Divorce Act, IHl’ih. 

]870 

XXl 

The Hindu Wills Act, 1870. 

1872 

I 

The Indian evidence Act, 1872. 

II ••• 

111 

The {Special Marriage Act, 1872. 

II ... 

JX 

The Indian Contract Act , 1872, 

i» ••• 

XV 

Tiie Indian Chiistiau Marriage Act, 1872. 

The Indian Oaths Act, rS73. 

1873 

X 

1874 

111 

Tlie Married Women’s Property Act, 1871. 

h 

xiy 

The Scheduled Districts Act, 1874. 

II ••• 

XV 

The Laws Local Extent Act, 1874. 

1875 

IX 

The Indian Majority Act, 1875, 

1877 

1 

The Specific Belief Act, i877. 

The probate and Adminisratiou Act, 1881, 

1881 

V 

1} 

XIll 

The Fort William Act, 1881. 

IBM 

XXVI 

The Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881 

11 

The Indian Trusts Act, 1882. 

The Transfer of Proj-Jerty Act, 1882. 

ti ••• 

IV 

II ••• 

vil 

The rowers-of-Attoruey Act, 1882, 
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sideratiori any law imposing, for the purjtpses of the. local Govern* 
meiit, any tax included in Schedule 1 to t^isC rules. 

3. The I^gislatiwt Counoil of » froviho» ma^.. trKliout the 

previous, of ^ Govcrrtdr Genm taheinto epn- 

gideration any law imposing, or authorising any looid authority to 
impose, fbr the purposes of such local authority, my tax hMhsded 
in Schedule TI to these rules. ^ . ' 

4. The Governor General in Council n%'atj^y Iftne, by order 

make any addition to the taxes enumerated itf^hedales I and ft 
fo these roles. ^ 

5. Nothing in these rules shall affect the right {|ra hMad«Bth»- 
rity to impose a tax without pterioue soacrien or t^ ^Ovious 
sanction of the Government when such right is dttjlMyed »po« 
it by any law for the time lieing in force. 

SCHEDULE I. 

1. A tax oil land piii to ust's othei* than agvicultural 

‘J. A tax on suooosMon or on acquisition by surdvoTship'in a joimt family, 

:i. A tax on any form of b(‘ttins or gambling pcrmittctf by few, 

t. A tax on advertistmients. 

5. A tax on amiisemcntB. 

r». A tax on an^^ spocified luxury, 

7. A TU^gistration fee. 

8. A stam-duty oflM* than duties of which tho amount is fixed by Indian 

b'gisfetion. 


SCHEDULE 11 

In this Schedule the word ^Tax** includes a cess, rate duty el fee. 

I. Atoll. 

*2. A tax on land or land T.alues. 

3 A tax on building?'. 

•t. A tax on vchicdcB or boats, 
o. A tax on animals, 

r». A tax on monialu and domestic servants. 

7. All octroi. 

8. A terminal tax on goods imported into n local area in which an octroi 

was levied on or before the 6tli July, 1917. 

9. A tax on tradies, professions entl callings, 

10. A tax on private markets. 

II. A taifc imposed in return for services renderedi sudl a#«^ 

(d) a water rate, 

Cb) a lighting rate, 

(c) a sdaveiiglng, sanitary nr sewage rate, 

(d) a drainage tax, 

(e) fees for the use of markets and other public conveftle&ces, 
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In exercise of tks powers cq»f erred hy sanction 80-A. (iJ) {h) and 
season 1S19-4.' ef the Chaormmt af India Act, the Governor General in 
Council, teilh the saaetien ofih0Stcratary of State in CoustcU, is pltkted 
to mike the foBomni^rsd ^ : — 

^ 1. These jruke vaup he oalled the Local Legislatures (Previous 
Sanction) Boks. 

2. A loedt ]c|[ii^ti^e jus^ not re{)e. 9 l or alter without the pro-' 
vious sanction of jl^vfrqcr (Mnoral— 

(1) any lav nu^ by any authority in Britilifi India before the 
commenoemeojt of the Indian Councils Act, 1861 : provided that the 
Gtovf^rnor Gkner^ in Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, declare that this provision sh^ not apply to any such law 
which he may specify and, if he does so, previous sanction shall not 
thereafter be necessary to the alteration or repeal of that law ; or 

(2) any law specified in the Schedule to these rules or any law 
made by the Governor General in Council amending a law so ^eci- 


fied. 

Year,’ 

No. 

Short lillo, 

1860 

XLV 

The luiliaxi Tonal Code. 

1864 

in 

The Foreigners Act, 18(»4. 

1865 

111 

The Carriers Act, 1864. 

II ••• 

X 

The Indian l^ncwssion Act, 186,^ 

1) ••• 

XV 

Tlie Tarsi Marriage and Divorce Aul, I8(>r*. 

II 

XXI 

The Tarsi Intestate {Succession Act, 1865. 

m^\ 

XXI 

Tile Native Converts* Marriage Dissolution Act, 1806 
The Trustees' and Mortgagees’ Towers Act, 1866. 

,1 ... 

XXVIII 

J867 

XXV 

The Tress and llegistration of Books Act, 1867. 

i8(;y 

IV 

The Indian Divorce Act, 186y, 

1870 

XXI 

The Hindu Wills Act, 1870. 

1872 

I 

The Indian cvideiict.* Act, 1872. 

II 

HI 

The Special Marriage Act, J872. 

II ••• 

IX 

The Indian Contract Act, 1872. 

II 

XV 

The Indian Christian Marriage Act , 1872. 

1873 

X 

The Indian Oaths Act, rS73. 

1874 

HI 

The Married Women's Properly Act, 1871. 

If ••• 

xiy 

The Scheduled Districts Act, 1874, 

II ••• 

XV 

The Laws Local Extent Act, 1874. 

I87r> 

IX 

The Indian Majority Act, 1875, 

1877 

1 

The Specitic Belief Act, i877. 

The probate and Admiuisration Act, 1881, 

1881 

V 

II 

Xlll 

The Fort William Act, 1881. 

.1 .*1 

xxvr 

The Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881 

1882 

ii 

The Indian Trusts Act, 1882. 

II 

IV 

The Transfer of Property Act, 1882. 

The rowers-of-Attoruey Act, 1882. 

It 

VIl 
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So, 


Short title. 


1889 

... 

IV 



VII 

it 

... 

\v 

1800 


viu 

a 

.. 

lx 

18!il 


XVJll 

18l!6 

... 

XV 

Ib'j; 


Hi 

It 

... 

X 

ii 

... 

XIV 

1808 



»i 

... 

IX 

1899 


3X 

lOO? 


,MV 

*> 

... 

XV 

1008 

1 . . 


it 


rx 



XIV 

>* 


XV 

tl 

.1. 

XVI 

100!» 


ni 

>1 


IV 

I) 


VIT 

]9iU 


1 

iOll 


X 

191:? 

... 

IV 

j> 

f - . 

V 

1* 

... 

VJ 

1013 

n 


VI 

VI r 

1011 


IT 



Hi 

11 


JX 

1910 


XV 

1017 

»' 


1 

XXVI 

1918 


X 

1919 


XI 

1020 


V 

•1 


X 

n 


XXV 


./riie Indian Mercljandise Jlarks Act, 

'J’he Succ^ion Certificate AQt, 1881) ^ 

The Indian OjBicial Secrets Act, 1889, 

The Guardians and Wards Act, 1890. 

The Indian llailtvays Act, 1890, 

The Bankers* Books Evidence Act, 1891. 

The Crown Grants Act, 1805 . 

The lOpidemic Diseases Hct, 1807. 

Tljc General Clauses Act, 189?. 

I'lie Indian sliort Titles Act, 1897. ^ 

Tfie Code of Criminal procedure, 1898. 

The fiive-stock Importation Act, 1808. 

The Indian Arbitration Act, 1300: 

Tlie Indian B'oreign Marriage Act, 1003. 

The Indian E.xtradition Act, 1!>03. 

The Code of Civil procedure, 1908. 

The Iiiiliaii Limitation Act, 1908 

The Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

Tlie Indian Ports Act 1908. 

Tile Indian Uegistration Act, 1908. 

The Presidency-towns Insolvency Act, li>09, 

The Wiiipping Act, 1909, 

The Anauil Marriage Act, 1909. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, 

Tli(‘ SihUUous Meetings Act, 1911. 

The Indian Lunacy Act, 1912. 

The l*rovidenl In&uYuncc Bocieties Act, 1912. 

Tlie Indian Lite Assurance Companies Act, 1912. 

The Mubsalman Wakf Val^jdatiiig Act, 1913, 

The Indian Companies Act, 1913. 

Tlie Dcbtructive Insects and Posts Ac I, 1914 
The ludiau Copyriglit Act, 1914. 

The Local Authorilies Loans Act. 1!U I. 

The Hindu J>ispositjou of I'roperty Act, 1910, 

Tile Inland Btcam Vessels Act, 10 i 7. 

The 'JVausfer of Pro[ierty (Validating) Act, 1017. 

Tiie Csiirious J^roans Act, 1918. 

The Anarchical and Uevolutionary Crimes A<5t, 1919. 
The ITovincial TrisolYc'u<‘y Act, 1920. 

The Indian Securities Act, 1920. 

The Charitable and Religious Trusts Act, 1920. 



Reservation of Bill Rules 

In exercise of the Risers 'mferred by section 81 J. {l) and siiiwn 
1H9A. of the GovOayimnt of India Act, the Governor General in Corned, 
vjith the sanction of the Secretary of State in Comcil, is pleased to make 
the following rules : — 

1. Theb rules may be called the Reservation of Bills Roles. 

2. The Governor of any Governor’s province shall reserve for 
the consideration of the Governor General any Bill, not having been 
previously sanctioned by the Goveinor General, which has been 
passed by the Legislative Council of the province and is presented 
to the Governor for his assent, if the Bill appears to the Governor to 
contain provisions — 

(a) affecting the religion or religious rites of any class of British 
sulgets in British India, or 

(h) regulating the constitution or functions of any University, or 
(c) having the effect of including within the transferred subject 
matters which have hitherto been classified as reserved subjects, or 
id) providing for the construction or management of a light 
feeder railway or tramway other than a tramway within municipal 
limits, or 

(e) affecting the laud revenue of a province either so as to — 

(t) prescribe a period or periods within which any temporarily 
settled estate or estates may not be reassessed to land revenue, or 
(n) limit the extent to which the assessment to land revenue 
of such an estate or estates may be made or enhanced, or 

(Hi) modify materially the general principles upon which laud 
revenue has hitherto boon assessed, 

if such prescription, limitation or modification appears to the Gover- 
nor to be likely seriously to affect the public revenues of the province. 

3. The Governor of any Governor’s province may reserve for 
the consideration of the Governor General any Bill, not having been 
previously sanctioned by the Governor General, which has been passed 
by the Legislative Council of the province and is presented to the 
Governor for his assent, if the Bill appears to the Governor — 

(a) to affect any matter wherewith he is specially charged under 
his Instrument of Instructions, or 

(h) to affect any central subject, or 

(c) to affect the interests of another province. 






THE jESHER REPORT 

REPORT OF THE 

ARMY IN INDIA COMMITTEE 
1919-1920 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

7. To mqvirc info ami reoorty vifk special rcftmice. to po.4-hrlhun 
conditions^ upon the adwinidratiott and, where naessary, the myanizatiou 
of the Army in India, includiny its relatms nith the JP'^ur Office and 
the India Office, and the relations of the two Offices to one another, 

ii. To con rider the position of the ('o'nino.nder-in-t'hief in his dual 
capiuify as head of the Army and Mvndnr of the Jirecntivc Coundl, and 
to make rcco'mmendatiuns, 

fi. To condder and to report u)xm any other matters wliiJi they 
mtiy deckle are relevant to the enquiry. 


To The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P. 

Sru, 

In forwarding you tho first part of our Report we desire to 
point out a dittlciilty with which wo are confronted at the outset 
of our enquiry. Wo cannot consider the administration of the army 
in India otherwise than as part of the total armed forces of tho 
Empire ; yet we have no indication of the from of orgamzation which 
may he sot up in the future for the control of other parts of those 
forces, or of tho whole. 

We have, it is true, been told that proposals for tho higher 
direction of our Imperial forces are under consideration, and wo 
are aware of tho circumstances under which an Imperial Cabinet 
was formed during tho late war. But the bases of permanent 
Imperial control over the organized forces of the Empire are as 
yet unlaid, and wo have therefore been* obliged to take existing 
statutes and usage as the foundation of tho proposals we have 
made in accordance with tho terms of our reference. The remedies 
which we shall venture to suggest for such defects in the Army 

18 
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in India as may be disclosed in the course of our enquiry will, 
therefore, he made subject to the limitations wtf have indicated. 

Novel political machinery created by the Peace Treaty has 
enhanced the importance of the Army of India relatively to the 
military forces in other parts of the Empire, and more particularly, 
to those of the British Isles. Wo feel bound to assume that 
Western Europe will no longer be an armed camp containing national 
armies in a high state of preparation for war, and we nolo that 
conflicts fraught with the gravest consequences to the ' belligerent 
nations cannot in future take place within a few days or weeks of 
an order to mobilize. Wo realize, and the evidence of Lord 
Allenby confirms our belief, that the war has left Eastern Europe, 
and what is commonly known as the Near and Middle East, in a 
condition of grave unrest, with consequences to India, especially 
as regards her military and financial resources, that wc are unable 
to ignore. 

Wo are aware that during the war, the necessary co-ordination 
of the fighting strength of the whole Empire brought into existence 
what has boon called an Imperial Cabinet, pcrfoiming real functions 
of Imperial Government, and accoi>tod ai^pavently without demur 
l>y the united peoples. The evolution of this novel constitutional 
instrument, is for the moment arrested. If the principle of an 
Imperial Cabinet composed of the Prime Ministers of Groat Brilaiii 
and the Dominions becomes rooted in our institutions, other ( lianges 
connected with Imperial defence seem likely to follow. 

An Imperial General Staff, an Imperial Naval and an Ini])crial 
Air Staff, possibly an Imperial Foreign Office, may become segre- 
gated under the leadership of the British Prime Minister of the 
day, bub controlled by a body that from the nature of the case 
cannot bo wholly responsible to the Parliament at Westminister. 
If India were again to he represented directly in a permanent 
Imperial Council or Cabinet, such as that summoned (ul lo: during 
the war, the position of her Commander-in-chief might assume a 
special aspect different from that which wo have had to considoi. 
Desirable and perhaps vital as such an evolution of our institutions 
may bo, the chances of its accomplishment are not immediate. Wo 
hav'G, therefore, accepted for the purpose of our Keport the relations 
of India to Groat Britain and to the Empire as they stand to-day. 

We desire also to mention that we have been requested, in 
considering our recommendations, to avoid, if possible, framing them 
in such a manner as may hereafter prove inconsistent with the 
gradual approach of India towards a Dominion status ; and we 
observe that the Indian Constitutional Eeforms recently proposed have 
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in view the relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State, as 
well as of Parliament, over the Government of India. 

We are at the same time confronted with evidence of the 
continued reluctance of the India Oi&co to relinquish into the hands 
of the Government of India greater freedom in the administration 
©f the Array, oven in cases where this could be done without 
compromising the administration of the Army at home or contra- 
vening the sound principle of uniformity in military policy. We 
are strongly^ of opinion that greater latitude should be allowed to 
the Governor-General in council and to the Commender-in-Chief in 
India in matters atfccting internal military administration, in order 
to secure greater efficiency, and csj)ecially the greater contentment of 
the army in India. 

At the same time we lay stress upon the importance of main- 
taining ^constant and intimate touch between the Commandor-in- 
Chief in India and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London 
and between their General Staff Officers. 

Taking, then, existing institutions and the present conditions 
ill India as the basis on which to work, we consider that we shall 
be laying the foundations of a sound Imperial military system, if the 
plans wc propose are consistent — 

(1) with the control by the Government of India of Indian 
military affairs ; 

(2) with giving to the Govornmoiit of India a voice in questions 
of Imperial dofonce, and 

(3) with allowing the Imperial General Staff through ils Chief 
to exercise a considered influciico on the Military policy of the 
Government of India, 

Keeping Iheso principles in mind, wc propose to submit our 
Eoport to you in several parts, and to report on each separately. 
Part I is forwarded horowilh, and deals with matters iii)oii which a 
great mass of evidence already exists in documents laid before us. 
Wc have therefore not tlionght it necessary to travel once more over 
ground investigated by numerous committees and commissions, and 
hy eminent Viceroys and Commandors-in-Chief in past years. 

Wo have limited our enquiry upon these matters to obtaining 
the views of distinguished soldiers of recent war experience, and we 
have found that their conclusions are in general agreement with the 
recorded opinions of Lord Lytton and Lord Kitchener. 

At the outset of our inquiry it was necessary to decide whether 
formal evidence should 1)C taken. After consideration, wo deter- 
mined that it was undesirable to add to the mass of documentary 
evidence already available. We consequently decided to take counsel 
with high officers, military and civil, and certain independent 
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persons whoso views and experience could simplify our task, but 
not to record their evidence formally. We have thus obtained 
expressions of opinion given with complete freedom, atid, coupled 
with the experience of the members of the Committee, they have been 
of great value to us in forming our conclusions. 

We desire to remind you that the subsequent parts of our 
Eeport, dealing os they are bound to do with matters of administra- 
tive detail, would be largely influenced by the decision at which 
you may arrive to accept or reject the proposals we have made in 
Part 1. So convinced are we of the desirability of obtaining a 
decision of His Majesty’s Government on the principles laid 
down in Part 1 before proceeding to the laborious examination 
of the numerous questions covered by our reference, that wo have 
thought it imperative to place Part I of our Keport in your hands 
before the Committee proceeds to India. It would facilitate the 
work of the Committee, and would render their comidete report of 
greater value to Ilis Majesty’s Government and to the Government 
of India, if we could obtain from you at an early date an indication 
of the }idvic(3 you are likely to tender to His Majesty’s Government 
upon the principal questions covered by Part I of our Report. 

Wo are. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

I'lSlIRR. 

M. P. O’DWYKH. 

H. V. COX, Liki!t-Gkni,. 

CLAUD W. JACOB, Liki:t-Gknl. 

J. P. DuCANL, Lielt-Glni.. 

G. FLLL. 

WEBB GILLMAN, Ma.i-Gioni,. 


C. M. WAGSTAFE, Briu.-Gicnl, 


SnrHnrn 

Th ?>ri} Nocvwkr, 191U. 
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ON IN 1)1 AN AllUy llEl^OUMS UX 

PAKT I. 

Section I. 

The hvdia Office. 

1. The relations between the India Oflice and the Government 
of India are presumably based upon the importance of keeping the 
control of Parliament as far as possible intact over Indian ex- 
I)onditure. The theory, sound in itself in view of the bureaucratic 
form of Government in India, has proved to bo illtisory in practice. 
The business of Parliament is too great and too complex to enable 
any effective control to be exercised by the House of Commons over 
Indian expenditure. In practice, therefore, the control of the India 
Office has been merely the control of one bureaucracy over another. 

The working of this system undoubtedly causes delay in dealing 
with military questions that frequently require rapid settlement, 
both in the interests of efficiency and of the contentment of the 
Army in India. Wc, therefore, recommend that greater latitude 
should be allowed to the Governor-General in Council in deciding 
ijuestions of a military character, provided they do not influence 
by reflex action the administration of the British Army at home. 

2. From 1909, and particularly during the war, the rule was 
relaxed under which all communications of a military nature between 
the Commandcr-in-Chicf and the War Office passed through the 
India Office. During the war the Cominaiidcr-in-Chief in India 
communicated direct with the War Office. We consider that this 
freedom of communication should now bo established as a permanent 
right on a regular official basis ; but should bo limited to commu- 
nications between the Conmiandor-in-Chiof and the Imperial 
General Staff. The Secretary of State for India should be kept 
fully informed of such conimunications. 

3. In order to facilitate what we consider of primary im- 
portance, namely the free and intimate relation between the 
Commander-in-Chief in India and the Chief of the linjierial Gencial 
Staff, and in order that the Secretary of State for Indiji should also 
be fully informed upon all questions of military ])olicy affecting 
India, wc recommend that the Secretary in the Military Department 
of the India Office should always be an officer with Indian experi- 
ence, of high military rank, appointed on the recommendation of 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff by the Secretary of State 
for India. It would be convenient and desirable that this officer 
should l>e a Deputy Chief of ih*^ Imperial General Staff in order 
that tlie Chief of the Imperial General Staff may have the benefit of 
experienced advice on ludian matters. Furthermore, he should 
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have the right of attending the meetings of the Army Council when 
questions affecting India are discussed. Although we strongly 
advocate that questions of administration regarding the Army in 
India should bo mainly settled in India itself, and should only bo 
referred to the India Office under the circumstances which we have 
previously noted, wo are of opinion that the Secretary in the 
Military Department of the India Office should have attached 
to his Department two officers specially conversant with “A*' and 
“Q*' questions, in so far as they affect India. 

4. Wo are unable to see any advantage, from the point of 
view of India, in retaining upon the India Council in London the 
services of an oHicer of high military rank. It is undesirable that 
the Secretary of State for India should be left in any doubt as to the 
quarter from which military advice should be offered him. The 
principle upon which we think it important to insist is that the 
solo responsible military advisor of the Secretary of State should bo 
the chief of the Imprial General Staff. This advice could bo 
tendered cither through his Dei)uty Chief established in the India 
Office, or directly by the Chief of the Imperial General Staff him- 
self, who should bo authorized to attend any meeting of the Council 
of India at which military questions of first importance are to be 
discussed. 

5. We recommend in Section III that the Comniaridor-in- 
Chiof in India shall be appointed with the concuironce of the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and that the commandor-in-Chief shall 
bo the solo military advisor of the Government of India. If this system 
can be established, the chain of military responsibility for questions 
of an Impcricl character will bo complete. On the one hand, the 
Commandor-in-Chiof will look to the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff for supremo direfction in all questions of Imperial military 
police in which India is concerned ; and, on the other hand, the 
Governor-General will look to the Cummandcr-in-Chief for inilitary 
advice upon questions in which India only is concerned, and also 
upon questions of a wider military character with confidence that 
the Commandor-in-Chiof will bo in a position to express upon the 
latter the considered views of the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. 

6. Wo bolievo that, under the plan thus proposed, the 
Government of India will retain its statutory control over the Army 
in India, that the Govcrnor-Goueral will bo assured of undivided 
counsel upon military questions, and that uniformity of military 
policy will at last be established between Great Britain and 
India. 
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Section II. 

Defence Cmmittee. 

7. Our attention has been called to the Committee of Defence 
set up in India by the Governor-General during the war. Its 
composition and functions follow those of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in this country as they were understood to bo after it was 
reconstituted on a new basis in 1902 and before the establishment 
of its permanent Secretariat in 1905, 

That Committee was consultative and not executive. It had no 
administrative functions. It could not proscribe a policy or give 
directions. Its duty was to advise. It interfered with no existing 
authority. It possessed no fixed constitution, and the persons 
composing it were selected by the Prime Minister from among his 
colleagues and their technical assistants, with the addition of any 
person whoso advice he might desire to obtain upon the matters 
aliout to be <liscussod. The Committee, in short, contained no 
f::-oJficio member except the Prime Miiiister himself, and this 
flexibility, as Mr. Balfour poiiitod out at the time, gave it an 
advantage of first-rate importance in dealii>g with the manifold 
subjects that gather round the problem of national defence. 

8. Such, wo understand, was the body upon * which the 
Governor General modelled Ibo Defence CommitLee ijfi India, and 
wo are firmly convinced tlnit, taken in conjunction with the 
existence of the War Book, which had boon prepared in 1914, it 
contributed valuable assistance towards bringing India into line 
with Groat Britain during the war, and that it should not bo allowed 
to disappear. 

AVe recommend that its Secretary should be a member of the 
Governor- Generars. Private »Secrctariat, and that ho should have 
eliargo of the records and be responsible for the ih'oparation and 
nidceop of the War Book. , 

9. The War Book, designed by Sir Maurice Haiikey some 
years before 1914, was planned with a view to the instant. mobiliza- 
tion of all Government departments at home on the outbreak of war. 
For the first time in this country the attention of all Departments 
of Government was drawn to the fact that war was not the solo 
business of the Admiralty and the AV ar otfice, but that it was the 
concern of practically every Department of State. The Defence 
Committee, by its composition and its methods of working first 
suggested this somewhat novel conception of* modern war, but the 
AVar Book stereotyped it and fixed it indelibly in the minds of the 
whole Civil Service. 
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Tho War Book prepared in India in 1914 has been laid before 
ns. It is a work of such value that we strongly recommend that 
it should be constantly revised and kept up-to-date byithe officer we 
have designated, who will, at tho same time, be the Secretary of 
tho Defence Committee. 

We would suggest that the Secretary of the Indian Defence 
Committee should be placed in direct touch with the Secretary of 
tho Imperial Defence Committee in London, so that as far as possible 
the measures concortod by tho latter should be applied by tho 
Govcrnor-Ooneral in India, so far as ttiey are appropriate, to local 
conditions. 


Section III. 

The High Uommnml, 

10- The definition of the High Command in India in future 
retjuires a few preliminary words of explanation. Wo have before 
observed that our attention has been drawn to the importance of 
keeping in view in any proposals wo may make, tho gradual 
approach of the Government of India to a Dominion status. Wo 
have also kept before oiir minds the possibility that, in the near 
future, Imperial control over tho military policy of the Empire may 
take a form other than that which obtains at the present time, 
leading to tho establishment of a real Imperial General Staff 
deriving its authority not from the War oflico and tho British 
Varliarnent, but from an Imperial Council such as that contemplated 
in 1907, which materialized in the course of the late war, in what 
has been called an Imperial Cabinet. 

We have, however, felt ourselves obliged to base tho recom- 
mendations we are aboift to make upon cxistjng facts. We are 
unable to admit any close resemblance between tho principles which 
are applied to anny administration in this country, governed as it 
is ur.der democratic Parliamentary institutions, and the conditions 
that obtain in India, where the Government remains of a bureau- 
cratic character with such Parliamentary checks as arc found to bo 
possible. No analogy exists between the Government of India and 
that of any European country. It appears to us, therefore, that 
Army administration in India must conform to the pj’inciples laid 
down by the statutes upon which that Government is based, which 
place the control of tho Army in India in the hands of the Qovernor- 
Geperal in Council. 

11. Wo have endeavoured to superimpose upon tho existing 
fabric of Indian Army administration tho General Staff idea. In 
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other words, while leaving the control of the Army in India fo the 
Governor-General in Council, we have tried to knit closer the 
relations between the High Command in India and the High 
Command as it now exists at the centre of the Empire. We have 
considered and rejected the proposal to establish in India a Civilian 
Member of the Executive Council responsible for the Army, and 
an Army Council with collective responsibilities, as unsiiited to 
Indian requirements at the present time. Among the numerous 
recommendations that have been made in former years for the 
reconstitution of the War I)^.partment, we have adopted that of Lord 
Lytton, that the Commander-in-Chief should be himself the only 
military member of th8 Viceroy’s Council, and have not thought 
it conducive fo good administration that upon the Executive 
Council the Comniander-iii-Chief should have any military colleague 
or competitor entitled to deal with the administration of Army 
affairs. 

12. We recommend that in future the Army Department and 
the Headquarters Staff should be consolidated under one head, and 
with a single Secretariat, which is not at present th^ case, and that 
the Commander-in-Chief should he in that capacity considered to he 
the administrative, as well as the executive head of the Army, 
subject only to the Governor-Geneisal in Council, in whom the 
supreme control of the Army is vested by statute. Every trace of 
the duality of functions resulting from the same otKctu- being 
CoFiiinander-in-Chiot and Mem her- in* Charge of the Army Depart- 
ment should he swept away. 

13. We are of opinion that the financial I'osponsibility of the 
Commander-in-Chief should not be divorced from his executive 
responsibilities, and that while his purely military status should bo 
in no way affected, it should be recognized that he possesses a 
]>ersonal and professional interest in and responsibility for the 
economical administration of Army funds. Wo are in agreement 
with the view that the Commauder-iii-Chief should he looked upon 
by all His Majesty’s Indian subjects and feudatories in India as 
the despository and representative of a personal authority, second 
only to that of the Viceroy, and we are strongly of opinion 
that any change in the position of the Commander-in-Chief 
which would have the effect of weakening that authority, is* 
inadvisable. 

14. AVe propose that a Military Council should be established, 
composed of high staff officers and others to assist the Commaflder- 
in-Chief in the performance of his administrative functions. This 
body would have no collective responsibility. Its members, however, 

19 
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wouM bo individually reeponsiblo for the branches they would be 
called upon to administer. 

15. We hold the position of the Secretary to Government in 
the xVrmy Department, as it is generally understood, to be inoftnve- 
nient and undesirable, as rendering possible an interference with the 
sole right of the Commander-in-Chiof to offer military arlvice to the 
Governor-General in Council. 

16. We propose to deal in Part II of our Keport with the 
I'ersonnel of the Military Council and their respective functions, 
responsibilities and powers. 

17. ^A"e are in^agreernent with the General Staff view that the 
Commander-in- Chief in India should be more directly in touch with 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, with a view to obtaining 
increased ottioiciuiy as regards the organisation, equipment and 
training of the Army in India, so as to develop the military resources 
of India iji a manner suited to Imperial necessities. We have 
already stated that, in our view, the Commaiider-in-Chief in India 
should have the established right to communicate in peace with the 
Chief of the Imperial (Toncral Staff in London with regard to strate 
gical plans, war oiganization, training and the selection for coin- 
Tiiaiids and senior staff appointments. But we are not prepared to 
dogmatise as to whether the (Toverninent of India or the lm]>erial 
GovernTnent. at Whitehall is to be responsible for the military 
safety of India. It is obvious that, if the gradual approach of India 
to a Dominion status is to be taken as an axiom, this (jnestion can 
be resolved only by the exercise of judgment, tact, and the principle 
of give and take.” We, however, are strongly of opinion that 
while unity of admir.istration is for the present out of the question, 
unity of conception on broad lines of military policy, such as those 
for which an Imperial GjDneral Staff should be responsible, is essential 
in the interests of India herself and of the Empire as a whole. For 
this reason we suggest that the Cominandor-in-Chiof in India should 
bo appointed by His Majesty’s Government on the recomraen<latio)i 
of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and that the same proce- 
dure should be olKsevved in the a])pointment of the Chief of the 
General Staff in India. Should this recommendation be approved, 
given a close co-operation and correspondence between the Chief of 

‘the Imperial (Tenoral Staff and the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
we believe that as much will have been done towards securing unity 
of military purpose as can be profitably accomplished at the present 
time^i 

18. A\^e have said that, in our opinion, the Commander-in-Chief 
should bo the sole military adviser of the (Sovernmont of India. So 
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important a function carries with it a necessity that the Comraander- 
ip-Chief shall be in the closest relation to the Governor-General in 
Council during the progress of hostilities and at all moments in 
l)eace when military (luestions of the first importance come under 
discilfesioii. At the same time, we cannot disregard the importance 
of personal inspection from time to time of the larger army formations 
by the Commander-in-Chief himself. During his absence from 
headquarters under peace conditions, we therefoie recommend that 
he should delegate to his Chief of the General Staff such functions 
as he thinks may be properly exercised by that officer during his 
absence. We do not contemplate that under any circumstances the 
Commander-in-Chief should himself take the Jfteld in war. Incur 
view the command of military operations, whether on a large or 
small scale, should always be entrusted to an officer specially selected 
for that purpose. We are too well aware of the inconvenience and 
danger created in 1914 by stripping the War Office of its most 
experienced advisers and administrators, to desire to see a repetition 
in India of so unfortunate an incident. To the personal influence of 
the recognized head of the Army of India, especially over Indian 
troops, we have already alluded, and while we are anxious that it 
should not be supposed that we depreciate the value of his making 
himself throughly acquainted with the sentimenfs and requirements 
of officers and troops in all parts of India, wo desire to make clear 
that, during moments of tension, it would not be consistent with 
the efficient discharge of his highest duties to absent himself from 
the Council table of the Governor-General. 

19. We are convinced that the Commander in-Chief, as being 
an extraordinary Member of Council, could be relieved of con- 
siderable technical responsibility. There appears to us )io sound 
and valid reason why his signature should be obtained to despatches 
from the Government of India upon questions which have no military 
significance or importance, or that he should be required to study 
and record his opinion on cases which relate exclusively to the civil 
administration. We are sure that a liberal interpretation of the 
necessities of Indian administration would lead to an appreciable 
reduction of his duties. AVc, therefore, recommend that he should 
bo excused attendance at the Executive and Legislative Councils 
except when the business under discussion affects military 
interests. 

20. We have refrained from exploring in detail the functions 
which, in our view, should in future be imposed upon the Military 
Council which we have recommended. We believe that this can 
best bo done after the visit of the Committee to India, 
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21. The reconiinondatioiis we have made in Part I of our Report 
art* l>aj3jd upon general principles to which the whole Committee 
have given their adherence, upon a mass of documentary evidence 
that has been at their disposal and upon the conferences between 
tho members of the Committee and officers and others with prolbund 
experience of the working of army administration in India, previous 
to the war, during the war and since the armistice. 

We offer these recofhmendations to tho Secretary of State for 
India in the hope that he will obtain for them the early sanction of 
ITis Majesty’s Government, in order that the labours of this Com- 
mittee may not, like those of so many others, be thrown away. 


C. M. ^VAtisTAFr, 
Brig.-Gknl., 

Sardary, 


Thi flnt Xor*'iahn lUfU, 


KSHER. 

M. F. O’DWYKK. 

H. V. COX, Lieut.-lienl. 

CLAUD W. JACOB, Liciit.-Genl. 
J. P. DuCANE, Lieut.-Geiil. 

G. FELL. 

W. GII.LMAN, Maj.-Goiil. 


[NOTE] 

[The first I’art of this Report was drawn u]> in England before 
the 2 Indian Monbers could join the Committee, so that the Indian 
members had no opportunity of expressing an opinion, nor was their 
Hgnature taken. 

The sittings of the committoe wore in Camera. There was no 
])ublic examination of witnesses or a record of evidence given. The 
(.'ommittee relied mainly on the recorded opinions of previous Com- 
mittees and Commissions, Viceroj^sand Comraenders-in-Chief, and the 
whole procedure was reminiscent of the public activity af Sir Michael 
0*I)\vyer, the notorious ex-satrap of the Punjab, who alone really 
guided the deliberations of the Committee. Viscount Esher never 
raino out to India ; he simply signed the 2iid. and other part of the 
report as it was prci)ared under the guidance of Sir M. O’Dvvyer. 

Another secret manouvre in presenting this report is that the 
lirst pnrt which lays down principles of the most reactionary and 
novel form was submitted to the Secretary of State in November 
but it was never made public till the whole report was ready. 
Not only were the Indian members excluded from this part, but the 
Army Committee seemed to have exacted from the Secretary of 
State a sort of guarantee and acquiesscnce in the principles enun- 
ciated thoreiji b(3fore they proceeded to the details of Army Refoifm. 
The covering lclt»;r of Part II, which follows, refers to this matter 
i-'oiulelyj 
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Part II 

To till' lligM llwmiriiUi' E, >>. Mimimjii M.V. , 

StK, 

Throughout tint- Koport, we have been guided by the coii- 
sideratiuu that the army in India, as in all civilised States, furnishes 
the ultimate sanction tor the security of the people against external 
aggression and for the maintenance of internal tranquility. We are 
impressed by the necessity of maintaining this instrument, placed as 
it always must and should be in the hands of the civil {tower, in the 
highest state of efficiency. Whatever form the future Government 
of India may take, however it may l)e democratised, and whatever 
advance may be made on the part of the various sections of the 
Indian community towards national and imperial unity, the army 
cannot fail to remain a vital attribute of Government in the hands of 
the dominant authority. 

The proposals made Iiy us in Tart 1 having been in the main 
approved by you, we have in Part II attempted to deal with the 
difficult question of -Supply, to explain in detail the functions which, 
in our view, should be imposed upon the Military Council, the 
constitution of which wo recommended in Part I, and to make certain 
proposals rcgiirding Military k’iriaiice. 

Wo propose that a Military Council should bo constituted for 
iho {)urposo of assisting the Commandor-in-Chief, with a view to 
relieving him, not of his responsibility, but of manifold duties which, 
without impairing that responsibility, he can, and should, delegate 
to his staff officers at Army Headquarters. We desire to impress 
upon the Commander -iu-Chief and upon the officers in question the 
absolute necessity of carrying out loyally and to the full this 
principle of delegation, All sound adniinistratioii is based upon it. 
^’o administrator, however able and however conscientious, can 
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interpret responsibility in the sense of giving personal attention and 
sanction to every act of administration, if the accomplishment of 
Ills task is to stand the test of efficiency. 

Ill the constitution of the Military Council, in the functions we 
have allotod to its various members, and in the handling of this 
difficult question of military supply, we have all been guided by the 
supreme consideration of the efficiency of the army in war, coupled 
with a due regard to the best interests of the Indian tax- payer. We 
aim at establishing a system which, while it will work simply and 
economically in time of peace, will be adaptable, without undue 
friction aud disturbance, to the conditions even of such a war as 
that in which the Empire has recently been engaged. 

We lay stress upon the importance, as it appears to us, gf^ 
organising in India a system of military administration which will 
establish a chain of responsibility from the Commander-in-Ghief 
himself through his Military Council to the military commands, and 
so down to divisional units, in order that the test of war, whenever 
it is applied, shall find ready to hand a body of men expert in ^ 
administration as well as in command, ready to meet its exigencies. 
While wo are anxious to see officers from their youth up trained in 
administration as well as in general staff duties, we are conscious 
that, under a voluntary system such as ours, it is impossible to rely 
wholly for the administration of the army upon the soldier. There 
are certain spheres of administration into which a civilian element 
must not only be introduced, but should be cordially welcomed. 
This axiom especially applies to the region of provision and produc- 
tion of material, which is essential to the military needs of an army 
in peace time and in the field. The provisioning of an army with all 
that it requires, which is ordinarily covered by the term “supply,^’ has 
been considered carefully by us in consultation with the most 
experienced authorities,^ both in India and at home. There has been 
much conflict of opinion and we have been furnished with advice in 
diverse forms. Powerful arguments, supported by experience in war 
and by knowledge of Indian conditiojis, have been used in the course 
of our discussions in favour of various solutions of what is admitted 
to he a complicated problem. 

The recommendations which we have made in Part II have 
been signed by us, but we regret that in regard to section 1 a 
divergency of views has occurred. 

While detracting from the constructive value of our report, this 
divergence of opinion will not, we venture to hope, prove a serious 
obstacle in attempting to arrive at a decision upon the functions to 
be vested in the Commaiider-iii-Chief. 
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AVe are all agreed in our recommendations regarding the compo- 
sition and functions of the Military Council, except to the extent 
that the minority desire to see added to it a member, with the title 
of Surveyor-General of supply, to w'hom they w’ould entrust those 
functions of production and provision which the majority advocate 
placing under a separate Member of the Executive Council. 


We are, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

ESHER. 

M. F. O DWYER. 

II. V. COX, 

.1. P. DrCANE, 

CLAri) W. JACOB, Lieni.^Gnil. 
H. HUDSON, Ueut.MenL 
G. FELL. 

WEBB GILLMAN, 

UMAR HA VAT. 

K. G GUPTA. 


(\ AI. WAGSTAFF, ('oUmvU Fr.rrtunf, 
ndh Mmj 


Production Provision 

The majority consisting of Sir Michael O'Dwyor, Hirbert Cox, 
Sir Claud tJacob, Sir Godfrey Fell, Sir W. Gilman and Sir K. Gupta 
incline to the view that the military production and provisions, as 
also the administration of Royal Indian Marine, should be entrusted 
to the department to be called “Department of Munitions and 
Mcarine in charge of civilian member of the Governor-Generar.^' 
Executive Council ; while the minority romposod of Lord Esher, 
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John Du Ciine, Sir Havelock Hudson aud Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
favour solution by appointing a^ civil itaember of the Commander in 
Chief^s Military Council and placing the Eoyal Indian Marine 
directly under the Commender-in Chief agains the idea of placing a 
civilian under immediate tand direct control of the Commander-in 
Chief. The majority point the enormous difficulties that would 
arise in future in regard to labour and the growth of trade 
unionism which would affect the working of Government factories 
under the Eeforms Scheme. The responsiblity for the expenditure 
of nearly half of the total revenues would rest on the shoulders of 
of one man (Commander-n-Chief) and, therefore, the creation of a 
separate department for production and provision would result, in 
in their opinion, increased efficiency and consequfent economy, thus 
tending to minimise public criticism. The minority challenge these 
majority conclusions as being irreconcilable with the fundamental 
principle of concentrating the command and administration of 
the army in the hands of a single responsible authority. The 
civilian member according to the minority, should be callcu thej| 
“Surveyor General of supply,” and he should be a member of the 
Military Council, in which capacity he would be in constant touch 
with his military colleagues. 

Further relief could be afforded to the Commander-in-Chief, if 
the Secretary, Army Headquarters, or one of the members of the 
Military Couij{u1, were authorised to attend meetings of the Legisla 
five and Executive Councils on behalf of the Comniander-in-Chief 
in order to explain the questions of military administrations as also 
before the Viceroy. The Committee, as a whole, think that the 
Commander-in-Chief should be the President of the Military Council, 
of which the members should be : (1 ) Chief, of the General Staff, (2) 
Adjutant General, (^5) Qiyirter master-General, (1) Financial Adviser, 
and (5) Civil Member and Secretary, Army Headquarters, with 
provision that, in the event of the minority view prevailing, the 
Council would include a Surveyor-General of supply. 

Financial Control 

As regards functions, the Military Council can have no collective 
responsibility, and one of their principal duties is to watch the pro- 
gress of military expenditure with a view to securing economical use 
of Army Funds. ()ther recommendations are summarised below : — 

Summary of Recommendations. 

(a) That the system andor which financial control is exercised 
at Army Headqurters should be continued. 
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ij!) That the FinaLcial Adviser should be a Member ot the 
Military Council. 

(c) That there should bo a Deputy Financial Adviser in each 
of the principal spejiding branches of Army Headquarters ajid in the 
Loyal Air Force, with functions as described. 

id) That whatever arrange ment is made for production and 
provision, there should be at headquarters a Controller of Ordnance 
Factory Accounts, who would also act as Deputy Financial Advisei* to 
the authority responsible for administration. This Controllei’s' func- 
tioiiR might extend to the clothing factories ; but, if this is not found 
practicable, there should be a separate Controller for the latter. 

{e) That the system under which separate finance and account- 
ing offices are attached to the ordnance factories should bo extended 
to the clothing factories. 

(/) That the accounts and audit relating to contracts should bo 
concentrated under a Controller at headquarters, who should also 
act as Deputy Financial Adviser to the administrative authority. 

(f/) That a Controller should bo attached to the office of the 
Director, Koyal Indian Marimj, at Bombay to maintain the marine 
accounts and to act as Deputy Financial Adviser to the Director. 

(A) That for the present no change should )>e made in the 
arrangements undej which financial assistance and advice are given 
in commands and divisions. 

(i) That no change should be made in the status and duties of 
the Military Accountant-General. 

(./) That the Controller and Audi tor- Gen oral should exorcise 
more definite authority over the audit staff of the Military Accounts 
Department. 

(k) That the responsibility for preparing their estimates and 
administering their grants should be definitely i)laced on the beads 
of branches at Army Headquarters and of the officer commanding 
the Koyal Air Force- 

(/) That the military accounts should be maintained in such a 
from as will enable the heads of branches to watch the progress of 
expenditure, with a view to savings being made available for other 
objects. 

{m) That prompt information should be afforded to the Govern- 
ment of India regarding the progress of expenditure at homo on 
stores, etc. 

(n) That there should be a block vote for each arm of the service 
and for the Koyal Air Force, 

(o) That savings effected in the “ Qii-costs ” of factories should 
bo available for expenditure on the improvement of the factories. 

20 
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(p) That the spheres of fiuancial responsibility of the Commaii' 
dor-iii-Chief and the Member for Munitions and Marine (if this 
department is formed) should bo defined on the lines indicated. 

{q) That the Financial Adviser at Army Headquarters should 
also bo the Financial Adviser to the proposed Department of Muni- 
tions and Marine. 

(r) That a radical change, on the lines proposed by tlie CTOvorn- 
nient of India, should be made in the system under which pay is 
disbursed. 

(.<<•) That the regulations dealing with pay, allowances, leave, 
ponsionsi etc., should be revised. 

Part 111 — Decentralisation and Liaison 

Part Throe deals exclusively with the decentralisation and 
liaison, and after examining the present organisation of commands 
in India, draws attention to the proposal that India should be 
divided into fourteen separate areas to be called districts in order to 
provide a link between the army headquarters and districts, with a 
view to avoid return to a state of afTairs which existed bofore the 
M’ar. The Committee recommend the creation of four rommands, oaeli 
under an array commander, graded as (reneral oiiicer comniaiiding in 
chief with adequate statF. Those commands will comprise disiricts. 
each eontainiiig a certain number of brigade commands. Burma 
should form an indcpeiidoiit district, and several districts should 
be classified according to their importance. Thi.s part of the report 
also deals with the internal security and liaison between the 
military and civil authorities, and urges the importance of establish- 
ing a close and regular liaison with P.’ovinoial Governments, the 
oxlCMsion of Indian military and civil intelligence near and far East, 
Europe, America and Africa, wiili a view to counteract seditions 
and revolutionary movci^ionts calculated to tamper with the loyalty 
r>f troops. Lastly, the ' Committee emphasise the importance of 
propaganda and a greater use of the press, adding that the value of 
the press in India as a medium for information appears to have been 
neglected in the past. 

Part IV — Organisation of Air Forces Etc. 

Part four : The Committee believe that the last war has made 
it clear that India’s partnership in the Empire demanded that 
the organisation of Air Forces should conform closely to the rest of 
the force of the Empire. For the attainment of this object, stops 
are suggested so as to secure closer relations between the 
British and Indian armies. The recommendations, therefoie, aim on 
the assimilation of conditioy, closer liaison, uniformity of ideals and 
interchange of officers among British and Indian’s services. 
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As regards regimental offices, the Committee recommend a 
scheme for forming closer connection betAveen the British officers cadre 
of the Indian Army and that of the British Army, and has shown 
the necessity for assimilating so far as practicable the organisation 
and system of administration of the services concerned with the 
feeding of the army, transport, stores, medical assistance, signalling. 

After detailed examination, the Committee consider the com- 
pletion of the Royal Array Service Corps and the Supply and 
Transport Corps as yet impracticable, but desire more in the direction 
of unification of the two corps. 

Coming to the veterinary service, the Committee approves the 
scheme of reorganisation now under consideration of the Government 
of India, but suggest the admission of qualified Indians to com- 
mission in veterinary service by removing the existing racial bar. 

The pmmml of the Signal Service should be definitely posted 
to the corps. A joint service called Army Ordnance Corps, India, 
should be formed. 

The Committee then proceed to examine the possibility of 
unification of the two medical organisations with the Indian Medical 
Service, and the Royal Army Medical Corps. After critical ex- 
amination of the various suggestions put forward by responsible 
authorities, the Committee are reluctantly forced to say that the 
amalgamation of the two services at present is impracticable. They 
however, suggest some reforms to secure a more harmonious Avorking 
and closer co-operation between those two services. 

Conditions in India are such that the amalgamation of pioneers 
and engineers is not acUdsable in the organisation of army heact- 
(luariers. Field engineers' training should be co-o*dinated by a 
Senior Royal Kngineer Officer affiliated to the General 'Staff, and 
that military works services should become a directorate urifler ihc 
Quar^’er-Mastor-General in command. Chief Engineers should be 
retained. The Committee emphasises the need for close co-opera- 
tion in training and mi!ih»ry education botw^een Home and Indian 
armies to alford higher appointments. If the Commander -in-Chief 
belongs to the British stuvico, two of his three principal staJ 
officers (C.G.S., A.G. and should belong to the Indian 

Army ; while, if the Commander-iii-Chief belongs to the Inditin 
Army, two of the principal staff officers should come from the 
British service. 

Part V — Amelioration of Conditions of Service. 

The Committee are aware of the spirit of unret-t and dis- 
satisfaction in both armies ari^-ing, hfrr alia, out of the com- 
plexity oi the regulations governing pay, leave and travelling 
allowances, and Avant of suitable atcommodalioii. After cm- 
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pasisiiig the necessity of complete revision of the regulations, 
they urge that considerations of finance should not bo allowed to 
postpone the urgent work of providing suitable accomodation, as, 
otherwise, it will affect the efficiency of the army. Recent changes 
and reforms have, no doubt, proved another unsettling factor in 
the minds of the British officers, but this feeling will, it is hoped, 
pass away in time. The Committee’s intention is to render the 
service sufficiently attractive to secure a constant flow of the best of 
»Sandhurst cadets and to ensure that the officers who are selected 
for the army and the British service officers while stationed in 
India, remained contented throughout the service. AVith this object 
in view, they propose several practical and detailed suggestions 
regarding pay and pensions, concessions, travelling and detention 
allowances, medical attendance, family pensions, funds, ate. They 
are convinced that each mounted officer should bo provided, free of 
charge, with the authorised numl)er of chargers, also hospital 
accomodation for wives and families of British officers in i>laccs where 
Jiuroi)ean doctors are availa])lc. In applyijig the uniform rate of ])ay 
to all British officers in India or in service elsewhere, the Committee 
suggest that the present system of fixing the pay on rupee basis 
to bo continued, that the pay of the ranks of officers bo assimilated 
to consolidated pay of British service ofiicers in India of corresponding 
iMiik and length of service, that all officers bo giveii anallowance of 
Rs. 100 per montli, except when serving as doi>artmeiital or staff 
ofiicers on consolidatcfl rates of pay, that the consolidated pay 
shonld include the elemcuit of certain overseas or expatriation 
allowance, etc. hi making sonic improvements in barracks acco- 
modation, sfate of regimental institutes, Church parade service, etc., 
the Committee remark that the present day soldiers have neither 
deep-seated discipline nor long- sutfering patience. Tlnn’r re.^^poiisihle 
asjurations must, therefore, be mot aiifl their idiosyiicraeies 
sympathetically studied if they are to bo coiitonted whdo serving 
in India. 

Disabilities of Indian Officers. 

In regard to Indian officers, the Committee assert that there 
i.s a feeding among them that they can never rise liigh(‘r in rank than a 
R,isaldar- Major or Sul'cdar Major. Their disabilities arc due to want 
of education, which is now one of the essential conditions of leader- 
ship. Nevertheless, it is not forgotten that they have displayed 
devotion to duty which is beyond praise. All Risaldars are placed 
on the same scale of pay, and sjiecified recommendations are also 
made regarding additional regimental pay of Indian Adjutants and 
Indian Quart ennaslers of the units, as they are usually the best, 
educated and snurtest of young Indian officers. Believing that it 
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would 1)0 much to tho benefit of the couiilry, some of the brave and 
loyal gentlemen are given opportunities to fit themselves to conipOto 
on something approaching to e<iual terms with the sons of the more 
wealthy classes. The Committee welcomed the establishment of 
the Kittdiener College, which seems likely to meet the need. Tho 
Iiicliaii members of the Committee raised the question of instituting 
an Indian Sandhurst, but they agreed eventually that the time is 
not yet ripe for tho consideration of such a scheme. 

Family Pensions. 

In regard to family pensions, tho Committee foci very strongly 
that any Government which sends a married soldier of any race to 
war in which he loses his life, should bo actually responsible for 
providing pension snificient to keep his widow and children from 
want, and should Jiot make its contributions dei)endont on tho 
intricacies of family syslem into which it cannot penetrate*. Any 
grants of lands to solditirs should l)c on “service terms,” and grants 
of land abroad to deserving Indian oibcers and soldiers should bo 
kojit ill view by tho Govenimeut of India, and if possible, land in 
British Guiana or East Africa might be granted to Indian settlers 

Part VI — Indian Territorial Force, 

The Committee regret tho response to the iTidian Defence Force 
(Indian »Soction) was not encouraging, except tho working of the 
t fjiiversifcy Corps which olfered the ])est material for a Territorial 
Fore(*.. They, however recognise the need for a National Defence 
Force, but apprehend some practical ditlicultics. They insolently note 
t hat .some students, who were members of the Indian Defenco Force, 
took part iji the Panjab disorders last year, and the highest military 
:ui{horitics, therefore, they say do not want to run more risks than 
necessary, so that 1-ho same force, which they may organise, may not 
bo used against them ! 

The highest military auth.orilics in India accept tho tho 
prijiciple of a natioijal defence force ai;d are of the oiuj.ion tliet 
it is one to l)e cnconraged. J3nt they add : — ‘Not only have we to 
l»ear in mind the risks that v'c run in organizing a force that may 
be used against us in one way or another, l)ut we have to cicato or 
revive the necessary military (pialilies in a colleotion of different' 
races who are striving under our coiitrol to evolve a common 
nationality, and wdth it the ideal of national participation in tho 
defence of their country, AVe do not want to run more risks than 
is necessary : w'o do not want to interfere inidually with religious or 
loccal customs and ideals, and we do not want the country generally 
to gel tried of what is admittedly an exin‘riment before the desired 
result is attained..’' 
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The recommendations of the committee are : — 

(1) The proposed force must not impair the efficiency of the 
regular army, or compote with it iji recruiting among classes from 
which the army has hitherto been drawjj. While it will primarily 
be limited to the urban population and the universities, other classes 
on which the army has hitherto not drawn will not bo excluded. 

(2) The formation of the force should not be made a reason 
for reducing the strength of, or expenditure on, the regular 
army. 

(3) It should bo co-ordinated with the regular army and be 
under control of the military authorities ; the establishment of a 
unit should be the same as that of a regular unit ; the organizitioii 
and training should be carried out with a view not only to aiding 
the civil power in maintaining internal security, but also to sharing 
eventually in the duty of defence against external aggression. 

(4) The co-oporatioii of Provincial Governraents should, as 
far as possible, bo secured, and local advisory associations should be 
established to assist in recruiting and in providing funds and facilities 
for subsidiary purposes which cannot be mot from the military 
grants. 

(5) Enlistment should be voluntary, between the ages of 18 
and 30, with liability for general service in India, and for a period 
of four years which may be ex( ended if recommended by the 
commanding officer. 

(6) Training of cadets in schools should bo limited to physical 
training and drill without arms. 

(7) University companies should be encouraged, but strictly 
limited to the students and staff ; the men should take their 
i .sipharge on completion of the university course, but should be 
eligible for trar.sfer 1o a non-uni v#"rsity unit. Rural units or 
companies should )>e discouraged, if likely to compete with regular 
recruiting. 

(S) Liability for general service in India should be insisti'd. 
oil from the si iirl ; without it, there is little prospect of this force 
ver liRComing an asset of any military value. 

(b) Tr.iiniiig should be arranged for all units by ihe military 
aAjthori'ies, in cot sullarioii with the advisory committees, so as to 
interfere as Utile as possible with normal avocations or studies. 

(vo) Pay and allowaivces should be at Indian Army rates 
during periods of annual training or embodimont ; in the case of 
university corps, for the period of the Jvunual camp only. 

(II) A limited number of speciallj* selected British officers — 

commanding officers, second-in-command and adjutant— with an 
instructional staff o’* iion-commissionocl officers, should be attached 
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to each unit. The commanding officer and second-iii-commaud 
be replaced by Indians as the latter become trained ; and in time 
Indian officers holding King’s commissions and possessing military 
experience might also be employed with those .units. Ihe adjutant 
and instructional stall should always be drawn from the regular 
army. ^ Si>ecial facilities should bo given by the military authorities 
for the training of officers for appointment to, and promotion in, 
commissined ranks, on lines similar to the Indian Defei ce Force 
•(British sectiorj). 

(12) The force should be under the Commander- in-Cheif, 
general control being exercised thronph a Director of Auxiliary 
Forces at Army headquarters and the local military authorities ; it 
should take the place of the present Indian Defon«'e Force (Indian 
section) which being only a temporary war organization disappears. 
Local Governments and associations .should be consulted as regards 
the recommendations for commission.^ and promotions among 
t»fficers. 

(lo) The form of the commission tube granted in this force 
is a matter that will require careful consideration. Ad\anced politi 
cal opinion, which in this respect is strongly supported by our 
colleague Sir Krishna Gupta, asks for the grant of King’s commi- 
ssions to the territorial officers ; but Indian officers now holding the 
Viceroy’s commission would undoubtedly resent the grant to these 
oiiicer.s of a status which for good reasons i.s withheln from them- 
selves. Wo feel that it would be premature to make any dofinite 
recommendation at this stage, as so much must depend on the 
manlier in which the exporiiucnt develops. 

As to how the units should be raised, the CnmmiMce say that 
to start with some 12 units, mounted or dismounted, might ‘bo 
raised in the following areas : — 

Bombay, Madras, Bengal with Assam, Uidlcid Provinces 2 each. 

Punjab, Bihar, Burma and Central Provinces ... ••• 1 each. 

In each of fho four Jargo provincos one of the units might t>e a 
university corps and in the remaining iwovinccs tin* single uiiit 
might be composed partly of university and partly of general 
companies. The force might bo styled the “Indian Territorial 
Force" 


Part VII— Indian Marine. 

Part VII deals with the Indian Marine. The Committee urge 
, that the operations of the Indian Marine ^Service Act be extended 
Ro as to include of waters west of Suez in order to legalise the disci- 
plinary action taken by the Marine Officers in that part. Further, 
it would be advantageous to hand over the lighting of the entire 
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ludiaii cost, including I’ersiaii Gulf, to the service. The Director, 
Koyal Indian Marine, should be a Koar Admiral on active list with 
the status of a Secretary to the Government of India, with powers 
to approach the V^iceroy. The office of the Director should bo in 
Bombay, while his Deputy should remain at the hoadciuartors of the 
Goveiiimoiit of India. Kegular recruitment should be done as in the 
army, with headquarters at Eatnagiri. Suitable Indians should bo 
given opportunities for education in the higher branches of sea-mem- 
bership, marine engineering, etc.. The Committee consider it desir-* 
able that the Koyal Indian Marino should be extended to ciiablo it to 
undertake policing the Persian Gulf, and they feel confident that the 
raising of tlie status of ihe Marino service would make it fit to meet 
both peace and war requirements. 

Part VI II —Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 

Part Vlll deals with a number of supplementary questions 
referred to the Committee by the Govornmont of India for advice. 
Lord Esher and General Du Cane are not, tbfu'cfore, responsible for 
these recommendations. The Commitco, after examining the exist- 
ing regulations relating to the Indian Army Reserve of Olficers, 
suggest those regulations should bo so recast as to require all officers 
now^ under this reserve to relinquish their appointments and now 
reserve of oflicers for army in India be formed with a fixed establish- 
ment to be calculated for each arm and branch of the service on the 
basis of probable requirement in the evcujt of war, with the result 
that this new reserve of (ffiicers would be organised with reference 
to the needs of the Army in India, whoroas the existing reserve is 
for the Indian Army alone. This reserve would as well as provide 
the ofiicer reinforcement for all the units serving in India, British 
and Indian alike. The Committee further advise that regimental 
follow ers should be enlist<]firl and trained to arms sufiieiently. 

Miscellaneous. 

Coming to the military staff clerks, the Committee urged military 
soldiers should be sparingly used for clerical duties, and that the pjiy 
and privileges of cleric.al assistance in principal branches of head- 
quarters should he the same as those in the Government of India Civil 
Secretariate. 

Provisio*j. of an adequate staff of Army Chaplains is required to 
meet the needs of various denominations. 

The Committee further think that the transfer of responsibilities 
of policing the Northeast Frontier is not justified, and hold that the 
existing system, under which Burma and Assam military police are 
controlled by the Local Governments, should not be chs^nged. 
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Part IX Concludes the Report It runs as follows : — 

1. We have now completed the task assigned to us. We have 
examined the conditions obtaining in the army in India at the close 
oJ[ a^\arof unprecedented magnitude. Many changes are needed, 
and they should not ho postponed. The army in India is not 
immune from the general unrest prevailing throughout the world. 
Liberal and sympathetic treatment at the present time, and the 
removal of such grievances as wo have shown to exist, should go far 
to secure contentment for the future. 

2. In our proposals relating to the higher command and to the 
organisation of Army Headquarters, our main endeavour has been to 
relieve the Commander-in-Chief of all work that can equally well bo 
performed by his subordinates. We have followed in many respects 
the organisation of the Headquarter Staff of an army in the field, 
.since we consider that the work of Army Headquarters in India 
approximates more nearly to field conditions than is the case at the 
War Office. Wo have limited, so fai as is consistent with efficient 
working, the number of officers with direct access to the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

3. We have laid special stre.ss on the necessity for decentrali- 
sation in India, and for diminishing the detailed control exercised 
by the India Office. Wo hope, that if our proposals are agreed to, 
there will not only be a considerable decrease in correspondence, 
but that more rapid decisions wdll remove such discontent as is now 
caused by delay. 

4. Our principal aim has been to promote the efficiency and 
contentment of the army in India, and to secure that the Govern- 
mont of India will have at its disposal a well-trained and loyal army, 
fit to take its share in the defence of the Empire. 

5. In submitting our recommendations, we have borne in mind 
that many of them will entail increased expenditure. We are aware 
that the piesont cost of the army in India (1920-21) is already 
double the pre-war cost. Wo have therefore boon actuated through- 
out by duo regard for economy, but we have not refrained from 
recommending relatively costly measures, where we are satisfied that 
these are essential to the contentment and bettor administration 
of the army. 

C. Our proposals will further increase the annual cost of the 
army in India. But although the immediate effect of adopting 
them will bo to set up a higher standard of normal expenditure, 
we do not contemplate the probability of this standard being in- 
creased, at least for some years to come, above what can be met 

21 
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from the normal growth of Indian revenues. It is admitted that 
the first concern of any Government should be defence from external 
aggression, and the maintenance of internal tranquillity. With the 
prospect of industrial and agricultural development in India, the 
revival of trade, and the disappearance of freight difliculties, it is 
hoped that the revenues of India may expand sufficiently to enable the 
needs of the army to bo satisfied without detriment to other claims. 

7. Fresh standards have been set up ; existing services require 
reorganisation, and new services have to be developed and equipped. 
There is much loo-way, too, to be made up in improving accommo- 
dation in conformity with modern requirements. All these will 
involve heavy initial expenditure. Wo venture to suggest that it 
might be advantageous, from the point of view both of finance and 
of military administration, to adopt a system somewhat on the fol- • 
lowing lines : — 

{•t) The military authoiities should first prepare a programme 
showing the capital expondituro entailed by measures 
such as those indicated above. 

(i) The Government of India would thus be in a position to 
gauge their liabilities, and to decide to what extent 
they could be mot, and over what period the program- 
me should be spread ; ajid could proceed to obtain the 
Secretary of Statens sanction, where necessary, to the 
expenditure involved. 

(f) The Government of India might then arrange to give a 
definite allotment (over and above the sum required for 
the ordinary yearly upkeep of the army) towards the 
carrying out of this programme of special expenditure. 
This allotment should bo expressed in terms of a total 
sum, to bo spread over a fixed number of years. Ijapscs 
in the yearly allotment should bo carried forward into 
the following year s budget, and remain at the disposal 
of the military authorities for the carrying out of this 
programme. Within the amount of the special provision 
the military authorities should have a free hand in 
deciding to which of the measures in the programme 
priority should be given. The accounts relating to the 
expenditure on these measures should pro-f&rma bo 
maintained separately. 

{il) Subject to these conditions, the military authorities 
should be required to work strictly to the annual bud- 
get provision for the upkeep of the army, except in so far 
as this may prove impossible owing to unforeseen causes, 
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Buch as military operations, or increases in the cost of food- 
stuffs, etc., occurring in the course of the financial year, 

8. The Indian army is the instrument of the Government of 
India, by whom it is paid and administered, subject to the general 
control of the Secretary of State for India. We consider therefore 
that, subject to such control, the Government of India should bo 
the final authority in matters connected with the pay and allowances 
of officers and men of the Indian Army, wherever they may bo 
serving. W^e find it necessary to state this view, as we have boon 
informed that the more liberal terms recommended by the Govern- 
ment of India have been rejected in seveiar cases on the ground that 
all charges on account of officers and men of the Indian Army, serving 
overseas, are borne by Ilis Majesty’s Treasury. This docs not 
^appear to us to bo a valid reason why terms of service should be 
l>rescribed which are at variance with the express recommendations 
of the Government of India, and which result in the creation of 
numerous inequalities in the rates of pay of officers serving overseas 
with formations containing Indian troops, or performing duties 
analogous to those of corresponding appointments of India. 

The Government of India have no voice in deciding the rates of 
l)ay of officers and other ranks of the British Army, though increases 
in those rates materially enhance the cost of the Army in India, 
wliich is entirely borne by Indian revenues. Just as the security 
of India demands the presence of these British troops, so the fresh 
military obligations devolving on the Empire as a result of the war 
necessitate the employment overseas of considerable numbers of 
Lidiaii troops. We consider that the Government of India have tlio 
right to claim, as an essential condition of lending their troops for 
such duties, that they should be the final aulhority in all questions 
of i>ay and allowances, suljjoct always to the control of the Secretary 
of State for India. This right needs to be explicitly safeguarded. 
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Mijfite by 

Sir Krishna G. Gupta. 

I have signed the Report, because I believe that the Civil 
Government of a country must have in the future, as it has had in 
the past, a potent and ctfoctive instrument in the army, for repelling 
external aggression and maintaining internal peace, and because I 
agree with my colleagues that our proposals, if adopted, will greatly 
increase the efficiency of the Army in India. I wish, however, to 
make a few obsoi vations, jjot liy way of dissent, but rather as 
supplementing what has been said in the Report. 

2. It seems to me that the great importance of the momentous 
declaration of policy made in the announcement of August 1917 
has not been sufliciently realised. The British Government have,' 
in clear and unmistakable terms, aflirmod their future policy in the 
Governance of India, viz., increased association of Indians in all 
branches of the administration, and the introduction of responsible 
Government with a view to place India on tlio road to the attainment 
of Dominion status ; and this policy has been retfirmed in the 
preamble to the Refonns Statute which was passed last year. 

3. From the battle of Plasscy in 1757, when the East India 
Company acquired for England her first footing in India, till 1S5.S, 
when the Crown assumed rho direct Government of India, the 
principle undorlyiiig jill measures was the inaintcnancc of British 
domination and supremacy. In accordance with that principle all 
power, authority and control, whether civil or military, was 
coMccnlralod in the hands of the British bureaucracy, and Indians 
v.'ore relegated to very subordinate positions. 

4. As a legacy of the unhapjiy events of 1857, a feeling of 
distrust now further supervened and permeated the avIioIo policy of 
army administration. Ijidians had always been excluded from the 
Iviiig's commission. A now restriction establishing a ratio of two 
Indians to one European Avas introduced into the rank and file. 

5. Ever since the assumption of the Government by the CroAvu 
tliorc has been a steadily Avideiiing ditference in policy between the 
civil administration and the army organisation. During the last 
half-cojitury measures have been taken to extend the Indian element 
ill the higher branches of the civil administration, and in later years, 
to introduce the principle of representation in the Legislative 
Councils Avhich culminated in the Statute of last year. On the 
military side, however, the tondency has boon to make the grip 
closer and tighter, so as not only to keep the Indians out of all 
superior positions, but also practically to exclude theiii from the 
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artillery and various other servico^vhich form essential branches of 
the army organisation. ^ 

6. But Tiow that a solemn declaration of policy has been made, 
such a distinction must no longer bo observed, if that declaration is 
1 ot to remain a dead letter or a mere pious wish. Distrust must 
now give place to confidence. It is not enough that the civil 
administration should be democratised and placed on a representative 
basis, but Indians should also bo eligible for positions of trust and 
responsibility in the army. The adoption of measures which shall 
make the Civil Government responsible to the people docs not, in 
itself, make a country autonomous and self-governing, nor can it 
over become so, as long as the administration of the army remains 
in other hands. 

7. In the covering letter of 3rd November, 1919, submittiiig 
Part 1 of the Keport, it has been observed that “we desire 
also to mention that we have been, reciuested in coiisidering our 
reconiinendations to avoid, if possible, framing them in such a 
manner as may hereafter prove inconsistent with the gradual 
approach of India towards a Dominion status.** I was not a member 
of the Committee when that letter was written. If I had been, I 
should liavo urged that our recommendations should not only bo 
not inconsistent with Indian autonomy, l)ut that they should be so 
framed as to help India to attain iln^goal which had been set down 
for her. I shoul<l be failing in my duty to the British Government, 
and unfaithful to ray country, if 1 did not take this opportunity to 
express my conviction that we can i>eacefully attain national unity 
and full rospoijsiljlo Government only througli the sympathetic help 
and guidance of Great Britain, and that it is therefore to our 
advantage to remain, so long as wo can do so with duo self-respect, 
a component part of the groat British Empire. But if we are to 
achieve this goal of national ujiity and full responsible Government, 
it is necessary that tlic British Govcrnmeiit should completely change 
their angle of Nisioii in regard to mililary adminiilration in India, 
and that t.hey should 1)0 prepared to share the control of the army 
with the people of the country, 

8. To that end several measures are urgently called for, and 
I shall briefly touch on them : — 

(a) Thu superior ranks of every branch of the army, including 
the Artillery, Air Force, Engineers, Transport and Supplies, etc,’, 
should be freely open to (lualificd Indians, and for this purpose the 
number of KiiJg*s commissions to bo given to Indians should 
materially increased every year. A better method of selection than 
that which obtains at present should also be adopted, so that not 
merely the scions of wealthy families, but the best qualified caudi- 
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dates, irrespective of birth or cre|d|^ will have a chance of competing. 
As ill every other country, so inlpidia, it is the educated middle- 
classes which must furnish the largest contingent of oiheers; 

(i) Enlistment for the regular army should not be restricted 
to what are called martial races. The result of the present policy 
has not been completely satisfactory. It has thrown an unusually 
heavy military buiden upon one province — the Punjab, the evil 
effects of which are already becoming apparent, it has taken the 
field of recruitment outside the borders of British India — bringing 
into the Indian Army men who are not British Indian subjects, 
such as the Pathans from the North-west Frontier and the Gurkhas 
from Nepal. The trans-frontier Pathans have been discredited, and 
no longer form any appreciable part of the Indian Army. The area 
of recruitment should, therefore, be extended to all parts of India 
and everything should be done to stimulate the martial and patriotic 
spirit, which decades of neglect and discouragement have depressed 
but never wholly extinguished. 

(c) No effort should be spared to make the Territorial Force 
a success and a real adjunct to the regular army. 

(d) The practice of ofiicering the Indian Army by regular 
jieriodical drafts from Europe is not only very costly but it is harmful 
to the best interests of India in another way. The British officer 
loaves the country generally in the prime of life, so that all his 
ability, knowledge and ripe exjierienco arc lost to it. 

(c) Steps should be taken in duo course to establish in India 
training and educational institutions for all branches of the army. 
At present almost all the training of tho superior olficers is done in 
England. This is an inconvenient arrangement for India and will 
become impracticable when more Indians got King^s commissions. 
Tho best Iiidiaiis may be prevented by cost alone, among a variety of 
reasons, from coming; to England for training. Tho admitted 
success of the Quetta Staff College, and also of the Officers’ College 
at Indore, shows that it is not a difficult matter to arrange for 
training in India. To start local institutions may appear costly 
at first but will be cheaper in tho end. Besides, India must 
gradually be made self-supporting in every respect. Wo have 
advocated the adoption of this policy (Part II, Section I) as regards 
supply and munitions. The same reason holds good even with 
greater force for tho application of that principle to the personnel 
of tho army. 

(J) The imported article, whether personnel or material, must 
necessarily be more cosily than that whicii can be obtained at home, 
The British soldier roughly costs three times as much as the sepoy. 
The proportion is not so high in the case of the officer, but the fact 
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that the British oflScer has to hil||^emurieratecl adequately tends to 
raise the scale of pay of the Indian^ officers and thus adds to the 
total cost of the army in India. Our proposals must add largely to 
the army expenditure, which is already high, and the only way of 
introducing economy without impairing efficiency is gradually to 
increase the Indian element in the ranks as well as in superior 
positions. 


Juur, liVJiO 


K. G. GUPTA. 


Minute by 

Sir Umar Hayat Khcin 

Wo have in Part III of our Report made certain recommenda- 
lioris on the subject of securing liaison between the civil and military 
authorities in obtaining information of attempts made by agitators 
to spread disaffection, I vvonI<l go further and advocate drastic action 
ngainst all such agitators, who should be rigorously excluded from 
all cantonments or districts where their activities may be a cause of 
l)ossiblc contamination. ♦ 

During tlie sessions of the Army in India Committee I was too 
busy to go to iSandhurst and make enquiries about the Indian cadets 
there. I have since learned that their progress, generally speaking, 
is far from satisfactory. It seems very doubtful whether all will 
qualify for commissions or will bo suitable for commissions, and 
whether those who do qualify will be willing to servo fer more than 
a short period in the Army. The inference is that some at least of 
the cadets selected for Sandhurst wore not of the right class, as I 
predicted in a note on the subject written in 1915 and placed before 
the military authorities. 

If this mistake is not rectified in the future, the number of 
commissions alloted every year to Indians will fall far short of what 
it was intended to bo, and public money, as well as the time of the 
cadets and their instructors, will be wasted. I would suggest that 
the shortage, which occurs owing to the selection of candidates of 
the wrong type, should bo made good in the following years, so as 
to secure the full sanctioned number of Indian officers with King's 
commissions. 

I have already pointed out that the army should not be allowed 
to be tampered with, as it is the only instrument in the hands of 
the Government to maintain internal peace and to cope with 
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external aggression. I desire to i^phasise this further, in view of 
what I have since learnt of the recent happenings in India. They 
force mo to suggest that the reforms in the army should be introduc- 
ed on more cautious lines. In the last disturbances attempts wore 
made to tamper with the army, as was done in the Mutiny of 1857, 
but the bulk of the army was away, and, as many of the units had 
just returned from the war and had seen the might of the British 
Government, they were not, with very few exceptions, carried away 
by the intrigues of the revolutionaries. 

Just as it is necessary, in the interests of efficiency, to have old 
and seasoned soldiers amongst the ranks of the Indian Army, it is 
cqally essential to stiffen it by the British element, i, e., by British 
units, however expensive it may be. The necessity for this I have 
seen myself in various campaigns, especially in the last war. There 
have been occasions when it was only the presence of British units 
which kept the Indian troops staunch. It must not bo forgotten 
that, while British troops are fighting for the integrity of the 
Empire, the Indian soldiers, gallant though they have often shown 
themselves, cannot have the same inducement to tight for a distant 
Raj, and therefore require the stiffening, which British troops afford. 
I hope that reformers with Utopian ideas will not persuade the 
Government to depart from this sound and established policy. If the 
revolutionaries succeed in bringing about serious trouble coupled 
with the mutiny and foreign aggression, beiore India is fit for self- 
Government, it will cause a set-back to India which will be detrimental 
to all classes, jiarticularly those who have any stake in the land. 

To recruite from the classes which lack the martial spirit or 
military traditions would be a great mistake, as they would never 
stand the strain of war. If the lino is broken on the weak spot 
where such troops arq holding it, the other portions, even if held 
by llie best troops, may have to be abandoned, and this may bring 
disaster in its train. This remark would equally apply to both officers 
aiid soldiers recruited from such material, and to enlist them would 
not only bo a waste of time and public money, but would bo 
in.advisable, as already illustrated by an experimental regiment of a 
certain class during the war. 

♦ I would strongly urge that any chance in the composition or 
organisation of the army connected with the Reforms, or any other 
alteration in the angle of vision, should be only introduced when all 
these experiments have first been proved successful and have stood 
the test in every other department of Government. 

UMAR, HAYAT, 


22 ml June 1920, 



Recommendations 

of the 

Chemical Services Committee 

Tho Chemical Services Committee, was appointed by the 
Government of India in Ootobor 1919, under the presidentship of 
Professor J. P. Thorppo. Its report was published in 1920. 

Tho terms of reference to the Committee were : 

(l) To consider whether an All India Chemical Service is the 
best and most suitable method of overcoming tho diiiiculties and 
deficiencies pointed out by tho Indiaii Indu.strial Commisson. (2) 
In the event of the Committee approving tho principle of an all India 
Service, to devise terms of recruitment, employment and organi- 
sation ; to indicate the extent to which chemists already in Govern- 
ment employ should be included in that service ; and suggest what 
should be the relations of tho proposed organisation with the public and 
with Departments of tho Government of India and local Govern- 
ments. (3) In particular to frame proposals for tho location, scope 
and organistion of institutions for chemical research. 

Tho following is the summary of recommendations : — 

(1) That a Chemical Service should be constituted. 

(2) That the Service should be called tho Indian Chemical 
Service. 

(3) That the Service should be controlled by a Director 
General. 

(4) That a Central Imperial Chemical Besearch Institute should 

bo orootod at Dohra Dun under the Director General of tho 
Chemical Services as Director, assisted by a number of Deputy 
Directors. * 

(6) That each Deputy Director should be in charge of a 
separate Department and that in tho first instance there should be 
four Departments, a. Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, 1. Organic, 
c. Metallurgical Chemistry; rf. Analytical chemistry. 

(6) That a Provincial Besearch Institute under the control of 
the local Government should be erected in each Province near the 
22 
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chief seats of industry in that Province, and that each Provincial 
Researeh Institute should be under a Director of Research. 

(7) That the functions of the Central Imperial Institute should 
be as follows ; 

To create new industries and to carry out the development of 
now processes up to the “semi large*' scale, or further if necessary, 
to investigate those problems of a fundamental character arising ’ 
from the work of the Provincial Institutes, which have been trans- 
ferred to the Central Institute by the Local Director of Research in 
consultation with the Director-General. Such problems will be those 
which have no apparent immediate practical importance but which 
in the opinion of the Director-General and the Director of Researches 
are likely to lead to the discovery of fundamental industrial impor- 
tance aifccting the industries of the country germrally ; assist in the 
CO ordination of the work in progress in the Provinces, both by 

means of personal discussion between the officers of the central and 
Provincial Institutes during the course of the tours made by the 
Director-General and the Deputy Directors, and by means of periodi- 
cal Conferences of Provincial and Imperial offieers ; Go carryout 
Awch analytical work as may be required and to correlate the 
methods of analysis in general use throughout the country ; 
to maintain a Bureau of information and l^cord 

Office ; and to issue such publications as are considered 
neu^ssary. 

(s) That the functions of the Provincial Rosarch Institutes 

should be as follows : to maintain close touch with the works of 
chemists and with the works generally and to work out any problems 
which may be submitted to them : to develop and place on an 

iiiflustrial s ale new industries which have been previously worked 
out OJ 1 the laboratory and “semi large’' scale by the Central Imperial 
Institute ; to carry such other work as may be necessary 

to establish and foster new industries peculiar to the Prov;iiice ; to 
(^ari y out such analytical work of a chemical character as may lie 
required in the Province, and to erect and control sub-statioris in 
iuich parts oi the Province as the development of industry may 
roijiiiie. 

(9) That, under S above, arrangements should be made by 
which a firm supplying a problem should have the use of the solu- 
tion for ail agreed jicriod of time prior to its publication, 

(10) That members of the Service .should be lent to private 
firms as occasion demanded and should, during the period of their 
service, be paid an agreed sum by the firms. 

(11) That the Resarch Institutes should not undej’tako manu- 
facfrire in cowpetition with private enterprise, but that chemical 
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Industries developed in acoordanoe with 8 above should bo handed 
over to private firms as soon as practicable. 

(12) That, whenever necessary, experts should be employed 
to establish ohemical industries based on new process. 

(13) That the work of the Central Imperial institute should bo 
coJitrolled by a Board of which the Director-General will bo 

► Chairman and which will comprise the Deputy Directors and such 
other persons as the Government of India may determine. 

(14) That the Central Imperial Institute should have no 
administrative control over the Provincial Research Institute, but 
that no appointment as Director of Research should be made with- 
out consulting the Directoi-Gencral 

(15) That the Director General and Deputy Directors should 
visit Provincial research Institutes periodically and co-ordinate the 
work done in each. 

(16) That Chemists employed at Provincial Research Institutes 
should be appointed in the first instance by the local Government 
in consultation with the Director of research and the Director 
General. ^ 

(17) That Chemists so appointed should be’ members of the 
Chemical Service and should be seconded for servioe under the 
Provincial Governments and be paid by them. 

(18) The Agricultural Chemists should not at i)reserit be 
included in the service. 

(19) That the relations of the Chemical Service to the Forest 
Department, the Ordinance Department, the Chici Inspector of 
Explosives, Assay Masters, the Medical Stores Department, the 
Geological Survey and other Governments employing chemists, Hhuuld 
bo as stated in Chapters V and VII. 

(20) That a Ministry of Science should l)e created as soon as 
practicable, as stated in Chapter XIII. 

(24) That recruitment to the Chemical Service should he <is 
described in Chapter XA’ . 

(22) That the Deputy Director in charge of Analytical ChcmiN- 
try should co-ordinate the; methods of analysis in use throughout 
India and should act in an advisory capacity to the various Pro- 
vijjcial Government analysts who should be attached to each Pro- 
vincial Research Institute. 

(23) The Provincial Government Analysts should be under 
the control of the Directors of Research and should take over tl»e 
chemical work now carried out by the Chemical examiner ami the 
Government Test House. 

(21) That the question of the connection of the Indiair 
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Institute of Science, ‘Bangalore with the Chemical Service should 
await proposals from the Council of the institute. 

(25) That the location and equipment of the Central Imperial 
Chemical Eesearch Institute should be as described in Chapter X. 

(26) That the location, control and equipment of Provincial 
Research Institutes should be as described in Chapter XI. 

(27) That a Bureau of [iiformatioii and Record office, m 
Library, and a Museum should be attached to the Central Imperials 
Institute and to each Provincial Eesearch Institute. 

(28) That the Central Imperial Institute should issue appli- 
cations as described in paragraph 71. 

(29) That a Chemical Survey of India should bo carried out 
at the earliest possible moment. 

(30) That recruits for the Chemical Service should be trained 
in the manner described in Chapter VI. 

(31 ) That members of the Service should be seconded to the 
Education Department and to University Institutions if required 
(Chapter VI.) 

(32) That the Government of India should givq maintenance 
and equipment grants to students to enable them to undergo the 
training in chemical researches required for recruitment. 

(33) That the ])Osition of the Director General and of 
Directors of Research should be as described in chapter XIV. 

(34) That the pay, i)ensions. leave and allowances of the 
Chemical Service should be as detailed in Chai)t(3r XVT. 

(35) That li])ci’al grants, free from the customary accounts, 
restrictions, should be given for the initiation of the scheme and for 
the development of industries through the medium of Chemical 
Research. 

Sir P. C. Roy’s Note of Dissent. 

The following note of dissent was submitted by Sir P. C. 
Ptoy:- 

*‘On principle I am o])posGd ‘ab initio^ to the creation of an all- 
India Chemical Service. At the earlier stage of the foundation of 
the British Empire, there was Jio doubt need for the creation of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Medical Service, and, in the 
absence of suitable material in India for their recruitment from 
abroad. Now after an interval of more than 160 years under the 
enlightened auspices of the British Government, vast progress has 
been made in the intolloctual development of India. We have 
graduates of local Uui\crsities occupying coiisp^'ciious and distiu- 
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guished postitions as Advocate-Generals, Judges, Jurists, Surgeons 
Physicians and Scientists, etc. who can hold their own against their 
confreres in any country in Europe. 

“India is *par excellence’ a land of caste, and the “services” 
have become stereotyped into so many rigid castes. Naturally they 
are jealous of their vested interests, and are ai>t to fight tooth and- 
wail against any improvement or innovation which clashes therewith. 
♦ So glaring has the evil become that, in the considered opinion of India, 
this unhappy country exists for the “services ” and not the “services” 
for the country. In short the “services” have become an anomaly, nay, 
a glaring anachronism. A man brought up under the inelastic and 
hide bound traditions of the “ service ” unconsciously imbibes all its 
‘ prejudices and is apt to become overbearing, arrogant, narrow in 
outlook and limited in his angle of vision. The “ service ” system 
will have a demoralising effect as far as the spirit of research is con- 
cerned. The men will have gorgeous vistas of pay, prospects and 
promotion l)eforo them, and the pushful and clamourous will try 
to gain the ear of the Heads of the ‘ service.” Under such a regime’ 
I am afraid the spirit of research will not })e properly fostered. 

“It has been urged that while big industries will have trained 
chemists to carry on researches, the results arrived at by the “ ser- 
vice ” chemists will bo of benefit to the small industries. But the 
days of small industries are, 1 am afraid, numbered. In these days 
of tierce and keen world competition, and of powerful combines and 
trusts, industries started on a small capital will got sliort shrift, 

“The future industrial development of India no doubt re- 
<iuiros a trained hand of chemists. But I doubt very much if the 
proposed institution of an All-India Chemical Service will best meet 
tlie rc(|uiremcnts of the case. “Service” men are apttobeeacy 
going and secure of drawing their monthly cheque. They cannot bo 
expoctod to solve an industrial problem witli that degree of zest and 
enthusiasm and personal interest which a research ohomisi, 
attached to an industry, is expected to bring to bear upon the question. 
Lot me cite an instance liascd upon personal experience. During 
the exigencies of the recent war, the firm with which I have the 
hojionr to bo ijitimately connected — I mean the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works — was called ui)on to undertake, almost at 
a moment’s notice, the manufacture on a large scale of many chemicals, 
the supply of which from abroad, had been cut off. Some of our 
chemists proved equal to the occasion in an incredibly short space 
of time. They not only worked out the process but improvised plant 
for the manufacture, among other chemicals, of magnesium sulphate, 
alum, etc., by tons every day. One chemist worked out the process 
lor the manufacture of sodium thiosulphate, which extorted my 
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admiration. Another, who also rose to the occasion, invented a fire 
extinguisher, which secured very large orders from the Munitions 
Department. Now, had the manufacture of any of these on a large 
scale been left to be worked out by departmental “service” chemists, 
I think that immense delay would have been involved, that the 
methods would have been found to be costly and unworkable, and 
that much precious time would have been lost in correspondence and 
cross-references. Departmentalism is an arsenal of delay and procrasti-i 
nation. Its methods are apt to run in a grave, and as it has no 
living touch with any going concern, its .ways degenerate into a dull 
dreary routine mechanically carried out. A research chemist, who 
is in the “ Service” of industry, is put on his mettle. He naturally 
expects a share in the profits, or some sort of royalty, and he throws 
his whole heart into the work. Whereas a research chemist who is 
in the “service of Government is part of a system, which not only 
makes havoc of originality, but has tendency to chill initiative and 
resourcefulness. In short, work carried on through the agency of 
the “ service,” converts its votaries into lifeless machines. The me- 
thods of such a “service” will bo dilatory and circumlocutory, 
especially if the laboratory happens to be situated at a great dis- 
tance from the firm which wishes to avail itself of its services. In 
the proposed scheme, no doubt Pioneer Factories are suggested in 
connection with the laboratory. I believe the immense industrial 
progress, which has been achieved in England and in Germany, has 
been due mainly to the close association of chemists with the fac- 
tories and the works. A large manufacturing concern can at once 
set up machinery and plant required for the puri)osc, and can changa 
or improvise them according to the requirements of the case. The 
phenomenal progress of chemical industry in Germany is due to the 
fact that the large firms employ as many as L'lO or 200 chemists, 
some engaged in rejioarch work, others in the actual manufacture. 
I doubt very much if the proposed All-India Chemical Service will 
1)0 of benefit to the country, commensurate with the heavy outlay tc 
l»e incurred. 

My own view is that the best result would be achieved b> 
im])roving the teaching of chemistry in the Indian Universities. The 
want of a suitable and lucrative career has hitherto stood in the way 
of capturing the l)rilliaiit students for the pursuit of chemistry. Law, 
Medicine and other careers have naturally attracted them. No doubt 
the proposed chemical service with the recruitment to its cadre in 
India will give a Sllip to the pursuit of chemistry. But the ^service' 
cannot afford careers to all but only to a limited few. Unless we 
can open out in India chemical industries, metallurgical operations 

there is no chance of absorption of a continuous flow of chemists 
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India is a couuhy of vast potential ' possibilities with its 
abundant supply of raw materials, of animal, vegetable and mineral 
origin, and there is ample scope for research work on these. When 
the industrial Commission made its recommendations for the creation 
of a Chemical Service the Reforms Scheme was in a nebulous condi- 
tion. Now that the bill has been passed and has taken a definite 
shape with Provincial autonomy as its corner stone and Industry as 
a ‘‘transferred'’ subject, the laisoii detre for an All-India Chemical 
Service has almost ceased. Each Province grows on its own lines 
and according to its owrf traditions ; some provinces are highly 
advanced iritelleotiially and scientifically, others arc qgain miserably 
backward and lag behind in the race. If you start chemical research 
institute in a backward Province it will be something like putting 
the cart before the horse. Arc people sufficiently advanced to profit 
by or to utilise it. Under the Reforms Scheme, it will be possible 
for each (government, backed by the Local Parliament to work out 
its own ijidustrial salvation. That the local genius of the people 
plays a prominent ])art is best illustrated by the growth of the mill 
industi’y at Rombay. The Parsecs atrd the Bhattias did not await 
to be awakened to activity by extraneous aid offered by Government 
Departments. 

The plan ivhich naturally commejids itself to mo is that the 
different Provincial I^niveraities should bo encouraged to strengthen 
the staff of chemical teachers and to attract lirilliant youngmen by 
the offer of research scholariihips. Technological Institutes should 
bo attached to each University as an adjunct to the chemical and 
physical Departments. In these, tanning, dyeing ceramics, enamelling, 
electrical and mechanical engineering, paper making etc., should be 
taught. If such Terlinological Institutes are attached to the Universi- 
ties much duplication of statF, of work aiid of costly machinery will 
bo ol)viated. 

If you have to depend upon laboratory experiments for the form- 
ing of industries, I am afraid we shall have to postpone these to the 
Greek calends. 1 know, for instance of a research laboratory in India 
where soap manufacture was undertaken on a laboratory scale. The 
product of this experiment has, however, been found to be of such 
inferior quality that it could not be put ou the market. Besides the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works referred to above, I 
happen to be Chairman and Director of three or four other industrial 
companies that have recently been started, namely the Bengal 
Pottery Works, the Bengal soap Works and canning and condiment 
•and other works. All these have been started with the* help of 
experts trained locally or in Japan, England, Germany and America. 
The successful tannery works of Sir Nilratan Sirkar may also be 
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mentioned in this connection. The late Jamshedji Tata also founded 
his colossal iron works with the help of technical exports imported 
from abroad. With the exception of thfe last named, the exports 
are all Indians trained abroad os 1 have said, and a very large 
number of B. Sc., and M. Scs., are being trained under them, who 
will in course of time become exports themselves while even in the 
Tata Iron and Steel works, Indians trained abroad are slowly getting 
to occupy high posts in the various Departments rgquiring scionti* 
fic and metallurgical knowledge. > 

With the progress in chemical edudhtion in India, qualified 
chemists will bo turned out in numbers who will be neadily absoibod 
by the chemical industries which are Bure^to spring up in course of 
lime. 

In conclusion, I desire to state that, .although I consider that 
the days of Government Services are over and that the development 
of industries by the agency of a Government Service is not the most 
suitable way of dealing with the problem yet I agree that if a 
Government Service is cojistitutcd, the proposal^ of the Committee 
represent the best method of constituting and carrying on such a 
service. It is for this reason that I have attached my signature to 
a report with the major portion of which I am in substantial agree- 
ment. The essence of the now scheme is the scctioJi on recruitment 
which has been drawn up by the distinguished President himself and 
fully endorsed by my colleagues. The principle that recruitment for 
the Indian Services must be made in Jndki is one which I have long 
uphold hitherto without success. I shall h.ave satisfied if this 
principle finds accoptaitce as a result of the Committee’s report for 
it will afford a splendid opportunity to the youth and talent of India 
and will give a vigorous impetus to the pursuit of my favourite 
science .amongst my country men. 
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The Refglriried Budgef 

JRearrangement of Budget Heads 

'For Imperial and Provincial Finance 

(Iwnfiwpi! of Tiuliu Voininiiiili(Uf—/f!th Difiinipf 

The iAtrodufilfon of the Refomt will bring about a complete ihange In 
th4 hnancial relatiohs between the Central and Provincial GovernmentSi v^hiih 
will involve Mne important thange in the general form of accounta ml in 
^ the presariDea^m^r headi. The changes described below have receiveV^the 
I sanction of the ^cretgry of State. They should be given effect to in the 
estimateagind accounts comm^dng from the 3 *ear 1921*22. i* 

h Prorinciil Govertimonts have hitherto had no Roparain 
revenue^ of thffir own, their resources being obtained tnaitily from a 
share of divided heads of revenue and from lump assignments from the 
Imperial revenues. The transactions of the Imperial and Provincial 
^ sections have accordingly been combined, but shown under distinct 
divisions against each major head of revenue and expenditure in the 
general accounts and estimates. In future, however, definite sources 
of revenue will be allotted to the Provincial Governments, ag^thero 
will be a complete separation between the revenues and exfflliituro 
of the Central and Provincial Governments, though all moneys receiv- 
ed from the resources of provincial revenue will be paid to the 
public account, of which the Govcrnor-General-in-Coitncil will conti- 
nue to bo the custodian. It will no longer bo necessary, therefore, to 
record together the Imperial and Provincial transactions Sgaiust each 
head of account. The accounts and estimates of the Government of 
India will, in future, embrace the transactions of the Central Qovorn- 
inont only under each head of account, the transactions of the Provin- 
cial Governments appearing in them merely as a net addition to, or 
u ithdrawal from, their banking account with the Central Govorn^liiit, 

2. At the present, all revenues realised and expenditure 
incurred ki England, which are finally adjusted in the Homo accounts, 
are treated as Imperial, irrespective of whether they pertain to an Im- 
perial, Prpvinoial or divided head. In future, the incidence of 
revenue and expenditure will bo determined by the division of snl)- 
jeets between the Central and Provincial Governments, The Seere- 
tary of State and the |Iigh Commissioner for India will maintain 
separate acoounts of expeiidituVe incurred in England on behalf of 
Provincial Governments and the revenue realised, if any, in rospeci 
of provincial subjects, end they will furnish to each provincial Govern- 
ment copies of the accounts and estimate relatit^o provincial Ifran- 
-aciions. The net expenditure incurrOT in Eflfmnd, on behalf 0l 

2.1 
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each iwovin«ial Gove^amant, wjll bo‘%iarge(^4| its baja^ ifl„ Ii|dia 
jii Ihe end' of each quarter. •' : ; ^ ■, s 

3. To avoid an inflation of the*^ackjiiits and the rea^lt^nt ^roi^* 
ons impression as to the incideupe of revenue in Indio^ 

oxpenses of railways are at present deducted froih the gtpes r^i^ts 
and the net receipts are shown on the revenue side of accounts. 
It has been decided that the same procedure shall be folio wedi in the 
casft of the other two commercial services, \dz, irrfgatloti works and 
posts and tele^apbs. Accordingly, the working ^pauses of 
lioi^^works and expenditure on revenue accounti in resm^^ 
aiur^tolographs, will be shown in the accounts as a drauetlon from 
revenue interests, charges relative to the former Remaining on the 
‘expenditure side. , ?!r ■ 

4. Gain or loss by exchange on the net home expenditure of 
LVovincial Governments as also on the not outlay in lk)gh^ud on 
4 ho commercial services will, in future, be credited or cbai^ed^ as 
the case may be, to the Provincial Governments or to the Cmxun^ 
cial Department concerned. Again or loss in respect of the net 
expenditure of the Central G&vernment not relating to the commer* 
cial services will be credited or charged in lump under the revenue 
or oxpuditure head Exchange in the Central accounts. This 
head^Wll also record in the provincial accounts the exchange on 
the net homo expenditure of Provincial Governments, For the 
purpose of these adjustments the exchange will be calculated monthly 
on the basis of the average of the daily Colcutta Telegraphic tranfer 
rates on London during the month. A list of the major heads of 
revenue and expenditure, as now revised, is also published. The 
changes introduced are exi»Iained below : — 

I. The transfers now made between Imperial and Provincial 
revenue will be discontinued and they will be substituted therefore 
l>y H^od contributions 4rom the Provincial Governments to tlie 
CcSwal Government, and also fixed assignments in consideration of 
ihc allocation to the provinces, of a share in the revenue .realised 
f]‘om taxation on income. There may also occasional!}^ be some 
mificellaneoiis adjustments between the Central and Provincial 
Governments in respect of sei vices required by one to another. 
The adjusting head “Transfers between Imperial and Provincial 
lovonuos,'’ therefore, has been replaced by two new heads “ Contn- 
biitions and assignments to the Central Governments by Provincial 
Governments" and “ Miscellaneons adjustments between the Central 
and Provincial Governments.^’ The heads will be opened on Hth 
the receipt and cxi>enditur6 sides, the entry under the former head 
oil ^poiiditure ropr^^nting the payments by the Pro^ificial 
^J^vernments an®4he t imy on the receipt side, the credits to the 
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JCeirtrsl Cbnnniitieiili,' It Iia 9 also^been decided that, ^'ith the 
gre&tor 'li^pendenoe of Pt^vinoial Finance ander the altered 
condiu(»t^ the present rulei^^ainst inter-ProTjn<^al adjustments in 
ArtKil6‘ I63? , CfVii Account Code, shall be resdirideS, 

Jl. J^h Provincial Government will be required in future to set 
aside fieom its resources a fixed sum every year for famine Insurance 
and the appropriation of £ 1 million a year hitherto made from the 
Imperial revenues for famine relief, and the insurance now disappears, 
and with it allo the head “reduction or avoidance of debt.^' The 
sums thus set aside by the Provincial Government will be dev^d, 
in the first instance, to the outlay of the construction of protective 
works, |j^d, if necessary, on relief measures, the sum not req^uiredr 
for these purposes being utilised in building dp a famine insurance 
fund. The balance at the credit of Ihel^ fund will be regarded as 
invested With the Central Government, which will pay interest on 
it, and it will be available for application when necessary to any of 
the objects mentioned above, and also to the grant of advances to 
cultivators. In order to give effect to the above scheme for famine 
insurance by Provincial Governments, the msijor head “famine relief 
and insurance,’’ which will come under the miscollaueous section, lias 
been split up into sub-heads (a) famine relief and (h) transits to 
famine insurance fund, (c) outlay on relief measures and {J) lli(‘ 
transfer to a separate head in the debt section of the accounts of 
the annual appropriation to the famine insurance fund. As it in 
desirable that the entire outlay on relief in any year, inclusive of the 
portion met from the balance at credit of the fund, sbowld be shown 
as famine expenditure in the Provincial accounts, it is also nccos- 
siry to open a head on the receipt side to show the transfers from the 
famine insurance fund to meet the famine outlay, and a new head 
“transfers from famine insurance fund'* has, accordingly, been opened. 

Ill Under the present classification, charges on accoui^f^of 
Irrigation works are shown under five heads, viz., (1) capital oulVy 
on irrigation works ; not charged to revenue ; (2) outlay on i)rolectivo 
works financed from ihe famine insurance grant; (3) outlay on 
j>rotectivc works financed from outside that grant ; (4) working 
expenses on productive and protective works ( collectively designa- 
ted major works ) including interests on debts ; and (5) minor works 
and navigation. The receipts are classified under two heads, (1) 
niij.jor works and (2) minor works and navigation. The basis of the 
existing heads is thus a classification of irrigation works into major 
and minor works. This distinction is now, however, based as the 
nomenclature would apply on the size of the works. Major w^rks 
are works, the funds for the capital 'Bxpondijpfea on which are 
provided wholly or mainly either from borrowings or troiifi4hc famine 
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iiiisurance grants with the additional r68er\ratioci that they must bo 
susceptible of having reliable capital accounts kept of them, wbi^o 
minor works include all works not classed as msgor and met wholly 
from revenue# A <£istinction based on the source from^ which 
capital expenditure is met, cannot, however, be retained under the 
Ileforms Scheme, especially as borrowed funds will not heTe^ter be 
retiuired to bo applied to productive works only, and it' will be 
permissible to finance from borrowing unproductive as well as 
productive works. It lias, therefore, been decided to replace 
distinction betwoemnajor and minor works by a ckssification based 
on the productivity of the works, and the transactions relating to 
irrigation works will, in future, be exhibited in the accounts as 
follows : (1) The outlay on the construction of irrigation wdrka not 
charged to revenue will be jhown under a single maior head outside 
the revenue account as at present, but sub-divided into productive 
and unproductive ; (2) The outlay on the construction of irrigation 
w^orks charged to revenue will also be shown under a single 
liea'^ in the rveiiue section sub-divided into (a) works finance^ 
from the famine insurance grants and (h) those financed from 
ordinary revenues ; (3) The receipts and charges relating to water- 
ways^nd navigable channels and to embankments and other purely 
agricultural works will be separated off from those relating to 
irrigation works i>roper and shown under a separate head water- 
ways and embankment (4) For the purpose of showing the 
iiiuiiitenanco charges, irrigation works will be divided into two 
classes, viz, those for which capital accounts are. kept and those 
ior which such accounts are not kept, and each of these classes 
will bo represented ))y a distinct major head in the revenue 
j^oction of the accounts, the latter of which will also inOlude 
iiiiscolliijjcou.s expenditure on surveys of iiTrigation prospects, >/c; 
(r)) [rho works for which capital accounts (Ire kept will 1>6 further 
Mib*^i>idcd ijito (//) productixe (//) protect ixo and (r) un]»roductive 
xx’orks, flircct reccipte* of working expenses and the j^ortion of land 
i’e\cJiue due to irrigation being shown on the receipt side, separately 
in respect of each of thoKse classes of works and the interest charges 
oi\ the expenditure side. It has also been decided that for the 
purpose of determining the productivity of an old work developed 
by the Jirilish Government the capital expended by that Government 
be regarded as capital at charge, on xvhich interest is chargeble, 
and that when a work which w^as expected to be productive proves 
lo be unproductive as defined in the Public Works Departmeiit 
(,odo or nee versa, the necessary transfer of booked outlay between 
the productive unproductive classes . of works be effected so 
as to bring accounts into accord with fact. 
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W The, outlay on tbe oonstruotioo of railways charged to revenue 
U now shown under three distinct heads, (a) construction of 
protective railways, (i) construction of railways charged to revenue 
ifl addition to l^at charged under famine insurance and (c) 
construction of railways charged to provincial revenues. It has boon 
decided to provide a single head in place of these three, the 
incidence being central or provincial, according to the source from 
which the funds for construction are provided. ^ 

y The present capital outlay on telegraph lines is shown under 
a minor . head subordinate to the major head Post and Telegraphs. 
Petty outlay on buildings up to Ks. 2,500 is treated as contingent 
espenditnre of the department, and the outlay in excess of this 
amount is adjusted as a charge of the Public Works Department. 
The Post and Telegraph Department, is a commercial department 
and it is desirable that all expenditure incurred on its account should 
be brought together. A new head has, therefore, been opened on 
the expenditure side to record all expenditure of a capital nature. 

VI Substantial sums are now being set apart from revenue for 
the purchase and cancellation of the long term loans which have 
been floated in recent years, while provincial Governments may 
hereafter devote the borrowed funds to unproductive p^poses, 
provided they establish the sinking funds for the discharge of 
the unproductive liability. It is desirable, therefore, to introduce 
a separate head to show the application of those funds and a new 
head ** sinking funds has been opened under the section relating 
to interest chwrges. 

VII A now matior head “ currency ” has been opened on both 
sides to bring together the receipts and charges on the accounts 
of the Currency Department, which arc now scattered over several 
heails of accounts, and owing to the growing importance of the 
expenditure involved, soperate heads have been provided for ex^ien- 
dituro on “audit and civil aviation.'' The existing bead 

and miscollaiieoLis Departments," has been split up into throe major 
. heads on the expenditure side n:. “Industries’' or “Scientific 
Departments** and ‘‘Miscellaneous Department," and two on the 
side, li-., “Industries" and “Miscellaneous Departments.'' 
Ah^xuro 2 shows the distribution of the existing minor heads 
bebwiten the throe expenditure heads. On the receipt side, the 
traus^ion relating to the Scientific and the Miscellaneous Depart- 
ment wl^lappear under the head “Miscellaneous Department." 

VIlX To discriminate the Stamp receipts pertaining to 
Gommerci^^and court-fee stamps, respectively, the head “stamps" has 
beeujBubdivl^^ed into nougudicala^d judicial, both on the receipt and 
expenditure The expenditure head “general aejministratiou" 
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will be split up into four sub-heads of ProvinecS) Legishitive 
bodies, Secretariat and the headquarter^* establishment, and the 
Commissioners and the head “Education’^ into five sub-heads both 
on the receipt and expenditure side, m, university, seoondaryi 
primary, special and the general. 

IX The head ^'provincial rates’’ on both the receipt and expendi* 
ture side has been abolished. No expenditure is incurred under that 
head at present, while the receipts are insignificant and may suitably 
bo included under land rl^enue. The charges for refunds and assign- 
ments at present follow the incidence of the head of revenue to Avbieh 
they relate, being central or provincial, according as the correspond- 
ing revenue head is central or provincial. There is no particular ad- 
vantage in bringing together all charges on account of refunds or 
assignments under separate major heads ; while the mixing up of 
charges of varying incidence results in confusion. The expenditure 
heads "refunds and drawbacks” and "assignments and compensa- 
tions” have, therefore, been abolished. The charges will be transferred 
to the respective subject heads "refunds and drawbacks” appearing 
as deductions from revenue and assignments and compensations 
and expenditure. The head "civil furlough and absentee 
allowaijkces” is rarely used in India and so it has been decided that 
payments of leave allowances in England and to officers on foreign 
service in India should be charged to the respective subject heads, and 
the especial head for these allowances has, therefore, been abolished. 

X The designations of the existing major heads "income-tax” 
"courts of law”, "jails” and "sanitation” have ^eon altered, 
respectively, to "taxes on ijjcomo”, "administration of justice”, "jails 
and convict settlements” and "public health.” 

XI Ii} the section relating to expenditure not charged to 
revenue, the head "India’s financial c^pnlribution to the war” has 
been, omitted, and a new head "outlay on waterways” has been opened 
to shbw the outlay on the recejitly sanctioned grand trunk canal 
in Bengal. Additional lieads will be opened as necessary, when 
lYoviiicial Governments undertake expenditure on objects other 
(han the construction of railways, irrigation works or waterways from 
borrowed funds. 

XII ♦Some changes have also been made in the grouping of the 
nuyor heads iuio socilons and the order of the arrarjgement. The 
section relating to famine relief and insurance disappears.* On 
the other hand a sepsrate section has been constituted for the 
operations of the Mints and the Currency Departrtient and for the 
allied ji^ansaotions relating to exchange. 

6. In lettering several section® of the 'major heads the capital 
sections of the Commercial Departments have boon indicated by 
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(luplieatioD oi the letCer, whjfch ^istinguiahoB the correaponding 
revenue section. Under the present airangement, a student of 
finance and revenue accounts of the Government of India finds 
considerable difiiculty in getting a view of the entire transactions 
reiatiug to railways and irrigation works, owing to the revenue and 
capital heads being placed in diflTerent sections, while it is necessary 
the transactions whicb affect the revenue surplus or deficit 
should be kept separate in the accounts from those which do not* 
It is desirable, at the same time, if possible, to show in one 
place the entire transactions relating to the commercial services. 
To attain both ends, the plan of double lettering has boon adopted. 
It will supply a link between the revenue and capital sections of the 
commercial services, and though in the general accounts and estima- 
tes the capital transactions outside the revenue account will appear 
after all- the transactions relating to the revenue account, the 
subsidiary statements relating to the former will, in the finance and 
revenue accounts, be shown immediately after those relating to the 
corresponding revenue heads. 

7. The following changes will be made in the debt section of the 
accounts : 

(1) The Provincial Govonimonts have been given the power 
to raise loans on the security of the revenues allocated to them, 
and to show the operations connected with such borrowings, now 
heads will be opened under permanent and temix)rary debt. 

(2) The Provincial Governments may, in future, obtain advances 
from the Central Government, and in order to show such loans and 
their repayments a new central ledger head will be opened desig- 
na'ted ^loans between Central and provincial (Toverments' immediate- 
ly after the provincial advance and loan account. 

(3) The deposit head “exchange on remittance accounts,'* which 
was discontinued in 1915, will be re-introducod in order that all gains 
and losses from exchange may first bo sliown under a single bead 
pending distribution at the end of the year between fho revenue 
capital and debt sections. Transfers to the rovonuo and capital 
accounts will be made in acoonlance with tlie procedure indicated in 
paragraph 5 above, and it will be considered in regard to each indi- 
vidual year, whether the amount of exchange* lemaining undistributed 
under the deposit head should bo kept in suspoiBO or otherwise 
appropriated. 

8, The head “appropriation *j|orrecUicf ion or avoidance of debt** 
will be abolished as there will be no such appropriations in future, 
and its place will bo taken by the head “famine insurance funds” to 
show the transactions relatin^jj^o the funds to be maintained by pro- 
vincial Govornmente in future. This head will exhibit on the receipt 
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side the sums out of eaeh year’s famiue insRranoe provisions^ whieh 
are not required for outlay on relief measures or piotective works, 
and on the expenditure side, the transfer of sums at credit^ of the 
funds for expenditure on these objects or for the grant of advances to 
cultivators. In the case of transfers for outlay on relief measures, 
the corresponding credit will appsar under the revenue head “trans- 
fers from famine* insurance fund.’’ In the case of advances to 
vators, however, the advances and recoveries will be booked iti tlm 
first instance under the head “loan and advances” by provincial 
Governments, the net receipts or issues in each year in respect of the 
portion financed from the famine insurance funds being trainsferred 
at the eiid of the year to the head prescribed to show the transac- 
tions of the funds, This head will be closed to balanoe in the Gov- 
ernment books, and the balance at the end of the year in each pro* 
vfnee will show the amount at the credit of provincial Governments. 
As the balance revenue as well as advances to cultivators will be 
brought to account in the debt section, it is not possible to show the 
application of the fund in a single head or group of beads in the 
regular accounts, but a fmtm account will be maintained 
for this purpose and included in the finance and revenue 
accounts. 

9. The head “to district boards for railway construction” will be 
abolished, as a separate head is not required for the small transactions 
recorded under this head, which can conveniently bo included in the 
general beads for loans by the central and Provincial Governmenis, 

10. The disignation of the head “balances of provincial allotments” 
will be charged to “ balances of Provincial Government”. It is neces- 
sary that the form of the accounts should, in future, permit of the 
discrimination of expenditure of Provincial Governments between 
‘^e 9 er^'ed” and “transferred” subjects, and for the purposes of finan- 
cial control, that they should also distinguish between voted and non- 
voted expenditure in the case of expenditure of both the Central and 
Provincial Governments. The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
will issue separate instructions to the accounts oflSeers to secure these 
subjeeis. The changes in the financial system referred to in paragraphs 
*2 and 3 above necessitate some alterations in the form of the opening 
.statements in the finance and revenue accounts. These have been 
settled in consultation with the Reerctary of State, and the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General will give effect to thorn in the accounts 
for the year 1921-22. It has cd»o been decided to make a general 
revision of the detailed statements in these accounts so as to make 
them more intelligible to the general public and to append ncitei 
explaining the figures iuclvuled in eacii statement or group of state- 
ments.;^' The re\ igion necessary in the statements relating to the 
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railway account has been settled in oonsultation with the Secretary 
of State and will be given effect to in . the accounts for the year 
1922-21* The more important of these changes are : — 

A. distinction hitherto shown in the accounts between the 
railways worked by Companies which have undergone the process 
of purchase by the State and. those which by their constitution 
have been State railways worked by companies from the first will 
be abolished, and 

B. that the finance and revenue accounts will in future bring 
out clearly the actual expenditure incurred each year against 
the sanction accorded by the Secretary of State on the railway 
programme. 

The revision of the remaining statements in these accounts 
is under consideration. 


24 



Rules for the 

Madras Legislative Council 

The following rules relating to the provincial Legislative 
Councils, framed under section 72-A (4) (a) (b) (c) (d) and (f) 
of the Government n( India Act was submitted for the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council in April 1921. 

Composition oi Legislative Council. 

I. Tho liCgislativo Council of ihc Governor of Madras shall 
consist of — 

(1) tho members of the Executive Council es-oj/teto; 

(2) ninety-eight elected members ; and 

(3) such number of members nominated by the Governor as, tvith 
tho addition of tho members of the Executive Council, shall 
amount to twenty-nine ; of the members so nominated — 

(a) not more than ni noteon may be officials, aiid 

(b) six shall be persons nominated as follows, namely ; — 

(i) five to represent the following communities, namely, the 
Paraiyans, Pallans, Valluvans, Malas, Madigas, Chak- 
kiliyatis, Tottiyans, Chcrumans and Iloleyas, and 

(m) one to represent the inhabitants of backward tracts. 

Elected Members — Constituencies. 

II. The elected members shall be elected by tho constituencies'' 
specified in Schedule 1 to these rules, aiid tho number of members to 
bo elected by each constituency, - and the number, if any, of seats 
resor\od for non-Brahman members (hereinafter in these rules referred 
to as reserved scats), shall l)e as stated herein against that constituency. 

General disqualifications for being elected. 

III. (l) A person shall not bo eligible for election as a Member 
ol the Council, if such person — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is^a female ; or 

(o) is already a member of the Council or of any other Legisla* 
tive body constituted under tho Act ; or 

(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as.such by order of any 
competent court {"isr 
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(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

(f) is under 26 years of age ; or 

(g) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

• (h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 

court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by mis- 
fortune without any misconduct on his part ; 

Provided that the local Government may direct that, subject 
to such conditions as it may prescribe, a Ruler of any State in India 
or the Rulers of any such States, or a subject of any such State or 
any class of such subjects shall not be ineligible for election by reason 
only of not being a British subject or British subjects : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause (d) 
may be removed by an order of the local Government in this behalf. 

( 2 ) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not bo eligible for 
election for five years from the date of the expiration of the senieiH^e, 

Special qualifications for election in case c f ceita'n constftuercies. 

IV, (1) A person shall not bo eligible for election as a member 
of the Council to represent — 

(а) a ^non-Brabman constituency, if he is a Brahman or if 

his name is not registered on the electoral roll of tb<> 
constituency or of another non Brahman or a non-Mubam~ 
madan constituency ; or 

(б) a non-Muhammadan constiliieiicy, unlcfis his name is regis- 

tered on the electoral roll of the coustitueiioy or of another 
non-MuhammadaTi or a non-Brahman constituency ; or 

(c) any other general constituency, unless his name is regis- 

tered on the eleioral roll of the constituency or of another 
constituency of the same communal desenVtion ; or 

(d) a special constituency, unless his name is registered or> 

the electoral roll of the constituency. 

( 2 ) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) “general constituency” means a non-Brahman, lum 
Muhammadan, Indian Christian, European or Anglo^ 
Indian constituency ; and 

(ft) “special constituency” means a Landholders*, University, 
Planters’, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

Right to Elect. 

General conditions of registration and disqualifications 

V. Every person shall be entitled to have his name registered 
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on the electoral roll of any oonetituenoy who has the qualifici^OBS 
prescribed for an elector of that eonstitueney and.vho is not suhtfect 
to any of tiie disqualifications hereinafter set out, nam^y 
(a) is not a ihitish subject ; or 
{b) is a female ; or . 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of nqsound 

mind ; or 

(d) is under 21 years of age : 

Provided that the local Government may direct that, euhject 
to such conditions as it may prescribe, a Buler of any State in India 
or the Bulers of any such States or a subject of any such State or 
any class, of such subjects, shall not be disqualified fmr registration 
by reason only of not being a British subject or British subjects : 

Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Council 
recommending that the sex disqualification for registration should 
be removed either in respect of women generally or in respect of any 
class of women, the local Government shall make regulations provid- 
ing that women or a class of women, as the case may be, shall not be 
disqualified for registration by reason only of their sex : 

Provided further that no person shall he entitled to have his 
name registered on the electoral roll of more than one general 
constituency. 

Qualifications ofelecton. 

VI. (l) The qualification of an elector for a general GSdstitueucy 
shall be such qualifications based on — . 

(t) community, 

(it) residence, and 
(Hi) (a) occupation of a house, or 

(b) assessment to property-tax, (ax on companies or pro- 
fession tax, or 

c) assessment to income- ttfx, or 

d] receipt of a military pension, or 

, [c] the holding of land, 

as are specified in Schedule II to these rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

[ 2 ] The qualifications of an elector for a special coimtituency 
shall be the qualification specified in Schedule II to these rules in 
the case of that constituency. 

Electoral roll. 

VII. ( 1 ) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every constitu- 
ency, on which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitied to be registered as electors for that constituency. . It 
shall be. ^^uhlisbed in the constituency together with a notice spira'- 
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fying -t^be .modti in vhieh and (bo time witbin which any penon 
whose neme is not entered in (he roU and who claims to have it 
inserted tiieroin, or any person whose name is on the roll and who 
obieots to the indnsion of his own name or of the name of any other 
person on the roll, may prefer a claim or objection to the Bevising 
Authority. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of these rales, the local Gk>^n- 
ment shall make regulations providing for — 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral roll shall be prepar- 
ed and the particulars to be contained in the roll ; 

(2) the time at which the roll shall be prepared : 

(3) the publication of the roll in such manner and in such 
language as to give it wide publicity in the constituency 
to which it relates; 

(4) the mode in which and the time within which claims 
and objections may be prepared ; 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Bevising Authorities 
to dispose of claims and objections ; 

( 6 ) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall 
be published ; and 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in 
which claims or objections shall be heard ; 

and may make such regulations to provide for other matters 
incidental or auxiliary to the preparation and revision of the roll as it 
may consider desirable. Such regulations may be made as to rolls 
generally or any class of rolls or any particular roll. 

( 3 ) The orders made by the Bevising Authority shall be final, 
and the electoral roll shall be amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, be republished in such manner as the local 
Government may prescribe. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of 
such republication, and shall continue in force for a period of three 
years or for such less period as the local Government may, by regula- 
tion, prescribe, and after the expiration of such period a fresh roll 
shall bo prepared in accordance with those rules, 

( 6 ) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or 
members after an ..electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for the constituency. 

Right to vote. 

VIII. Every person registered on the electoral roll for the 
time being in force for any constituency shall, while so registered, be 
entitled W vote at an election of a member or members for that 
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constituency provided that no person shall vote in more than one 
general constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

IX. (l) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for elec- 
tion in any constituency for which ho is eligible for election under 
these rules. 

(2) On or after the date on which a candidate is nominated the 
candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appointing 
either himself or some other person to bo his agent for the election, 
and no candidate shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such 
declaration has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be renominated as a 
candidate for the same election. 

Election. 

X. (1) If the number of candidates, who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the local Government may fix in this behalf, exceed that of the 
vacancies, a poll shall be taken : 

Provided that, if any seat is reserved and the number among 
such candidates of non-Brahraans is equal to the number of the 
reserved seats, the non-Brahman candidate or candidates, as the 
case may be, shall be declared to be elected, and a poll shall only be 
taken if any vacancy thereafter remains to bo filled. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is loss than the number 
of vacancies, all such candidates shall bo declared to be elected, and 
the Governor shall, by notificatiofi in the Port St. George Gazette, 
call for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies and, if any 
such are received, shall call upon the constituencies concerned to 
elect members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot, and in general and Landholders’ 
constituencies, in person. No votes shall bo received by proxy. 

(6) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as 
many votes as there are members to be elected : provided that no 
elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate. 

(6) Votes shall bo counted by the Returning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative duly 
authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to be present at 
the time of counting. 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Returning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
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as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given to be elected : 

Provided that, if one or more seats are reserved, the Returning 
Officer shall first declare to be elected the non-Brahman candidate 
or candidates, as the case may be, to whom the largest number of 
votes has been given. 

(8) Where an equal! t> of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote vvill^ entitle any of the 
candidates to bo declared eloctod, t he detoriniiifition of the person 
or persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to 
have been given shall bo made by lot to bo drawn in the presence 
of the Returning Officer and in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay, report the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Council, and the name or 
names of the candidate or candidates olocted shall bo published in 
the Fort St. George Gazette. 

Government to make regulations regarding the conduct of elections. 

XI. (l) Subject to the provisions of those rules, the local 
Government shall make regulations providing for — 

(1) the form and manner in, and the conditions on which nomina- 

tions may be made, and for the scrutiny of nominations. 

(2) the appointment of a Returning Officer for each consti- 

tuency and for his powers and duties ; 

(3) in the case of general and Landholders’ constituencies 
the division of the constituencies into polling areas in 
such manner as to give all electors such reasonable facili- 
ties for voting as are practicable in the circumstances, and 
the appointment of polling stations for these areas ; 

(3) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 
and the duties of such officers ; 

to) the checking of voters by roferonco to the electoral roll ; 

(6) the manner in which votes are to be given, and for special 

provision in this respect in the case of illiterate voters 
or voters under physical or other disability ; 

(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes 
by persons representing themselves to bo electors after 
other persons have voted as such electors ; 

(8) the scrutiny of votes, 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers and other election papers, 

the period for which such papers shall bo preserved, and 
for the inspection and production of such papers ; 
and may make such other regulations regarding the conduct of 
elections as it thinks lit. 
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(2) In the exerciser of the foregoing power, regulations mBff lie 
made as to elections generally or any class of elections, or in regard 
to constituencies generally or any ol^ss of constituency or any parti- 
cular constituency. 

Multiple electiont. 

XII. (l) If any person is elected by a constituenoy of the 
Ciouncil and by a constituency of either chamber of the Indian 
legislature, the election of such person to the council shall be void 
and the Oovernor shall call upon the constituency cjncerned to 
elect another person. 

(2) If any person is elected either by more than one constitu- 
ency of the Council or by a constituency of the Council and corfe** 
tituency of the Legislative Council of another Governor’s province, 
he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered to the 
Secretary to the Council or the Secretaries to both Councils, as the 
case may be, within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of such election in the local otfioial Gazette, choose for 
which of these constituencies he shall servo, and such choice shall 
be conclusive. 

(3) When any such choice has been made, the Governor shall 
call upon the constituency or constituencies for which such person 
has not chosen to servo to elect another person or persons. 

(4) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (2) of this lule, the election of such person shall be void 
and the Governor shall call upon the constituency or constituencies 
concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Nominated Members— General disqualiftcations for nomination. 

XIll. (l) No person shall be nominated to the Council who— 


{Sam as in Sec, ///, above, q, v.) 

Term of office of nominated members ^ 

XIV. (1) A nominated non- official member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Council to which he is nominated, 

(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of the 
Council to which they are nominated or for such shorter period as 
the Governor may, at tbe.time of nomination, determine. 

The Taking of Oath, 


, or nominated to a mmAit 

of the Couwcil shaJJ, Wore takiog his seat, make, at a meotiag Ot the 
COUMCIJ, au oath or aftrmation of his allegiance to the .crown in tlw 
following form, namely:— 


I. A. B. having been a member 


of this Couuefi'isib 
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' soldmoly. awrear {of affim) that 1 will .b^ faithful and bear true 
alljBgianee to Hia m^eaty the King Empererof India, Hia heira and 
auoeeaaon, and that 1 will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 
I am about to enter. 

l&fiect of subsequent diselnlities or failure to take oath. 

XVI. (U If any person having been elected or nominated 
subsequently becomes subject to any of the disabilities stated in 
clauses (a), (d), (e), (p) and (fe) oi sub-rule (l) or in sub-rule (2) of 
rule 111 or of rule XIII, as the case may bo, fails to make the oath 
or atfirmation prescribed by rule XV within such time as the 
Governor considers reasonable, the Governor shall, by notification 
in the Fort St. Xjleorge Gazette, declare his seat to be vacant. 

(2) When any such declaration is made, the Governor shall, 
by notification as aforesaid, call upon the constituency concerned to 
elect another person within such time as may be prescribed by the 
notification, or shall nominate another person, as the case may be. 

Casual vacancies. 

XVII. (1) When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected 
member by reason of his election being declared void, or by reason 
of absence from India, inability to attend to duty, deaths acceptance 
of office or resignation duly accepted, the Governor shall, by 
notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the cons- 
tituency concerned to elect a person for the purpose of filling the 
vacancy within such time as may be prescribed by the notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, 
the Governor shall nominate to the vacancy a person having necessa- 
ry qualification under these rules. 

First Constitution of Council. 

XVllI. (l) As soon as conveniently may be after these 
rules come into force, a Council shall be constituted in accordance 
with their provisions. 

(2) For this purpose the Governor shall, by notification in 
the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the constituencies referred 
to in rule II to elect members in accordance with these rules within 
such time as may be prescribed by the notification, and shall make 
such nominatianB as may be necessary to complete the Council 
before the date fixed for its first meeting, 

(3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the bolding of the first elections after 
the commencement of these « rules, the local Government may, by 
order, do. eny matter or thing which appears to it necessary for 
the pybpef preparation or publication of the roll or for tbe proper 
holding, of tim elections. 
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Recomtitutioii oi Council— General Elections. 

XIX. (l) On the expiration of the duration of a Gounoil 
or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in order that 
a new Council may be constituted. 

(2) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor shall, 
by notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, call, upon the 
constituencies referred to in rule 11, to elect members in accordance 
with these rules within such time after the date of expiration or 
dissolution as may be prescribed by such notification. 

Provided that, if the Governor thinks fit, such notification 
may be issued at any time, not being more than three months prior 
to the date on which the duration of the Council would expire 
in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the day fixed for the first meeting of the Council 
the governor shall make such nominations as may be necessary 
to complete the Council. 

XX. As soon as may be, after the expiration* of the time 
fixed for the election of members at any election, the names of the 
members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Fort St. George Gazette. 


SCHEDULE I. 


I. List of Consiitmucies, 


Cfam? of Coustitucucy. 

Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Members. 

Madras City „ 

Kon-Muhammadan Urban 


Madura City Muiiicip ... 

■f 

1 

Triohiuopoly cum Stiraugara 

r 

i> 

1 

Oocaiuuta City ,, 

ff 

1 

V^i/iagapatam City ,, 

rt 

1 

Tinncvelly cum Palamcottuh 

Non-lfrahiiiaii Urban 

I 

Anautpur Dist. 

Non-Miihammadan Kurai 

2 

Arcot (North) ,, 

ft 

a 

Arcot (South) „ 

M 

a 

Bcllary „ 

f* 

2 

Cliinglpput ,, 

99 

2 

Chittoor „ 

O 

2 

Coimbatore „ 

99 

H 

Cttdilapah „ 

99 

2 

Ganjam ,, 

99 

H 

Godabari »» 

II 

2 

Guntur ,, 

II 

3 

Eanara (South) Diit. ... 

II 

2 

Kifltna (Gast) ,, 

• 1 

2 


Reserved 

seats. 


1 

1 

1 
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Name of Constitoenoy. ClaM of Conitituency. • 

No of 

m 

Reserved 

Eistna (West) „ 


members. 

2 

seats. 

1 

Karnool „ 

u 

2 

1 

Ufadnra Difltrict 


3 

1 

kalabar cam Anjehgo ... 

»» 

2 

1 

Nellore i, 

It 

2 

1 

Bamnad n 

•1 

2 

1 

Salem „ 

fl 

2 

1 

Tanjore „ 

II 

3 

1 

Tinneyetly District 

•1 

2 

1 

Trichinopoly „ 

*9 

2 

1 

Vizagapatam „ 

11 

2 

1 

The Niigirie ,i 

Non-Brahman Urban 

1 

... 

Madras City (Muham- 

Muhammadan Urban 

1 

... 

madan). 

Madura and Trichinopoly 

*9 

1 

... 

cum Srirangam. 

Northern Sirkars 

Muhammadan Kural 

1 

... 

East Coast ,, 

I* 

1 

... 

Ceded Districts 

It 

1 

... 

North Arcot cum 

11 

1 

... 

Cbingleput „ 

Central Districts 

>1 

1 


Tanjore „ 

M 

1 


Madura cum Trichinopoly 

l» 

1 

1 


Ramnad cum Tinncvolly 

n 


Malabar cum Anjongo 

II 

2 


South Kanara „ 

Muhammadan Kiirat 

1 


Northern Districts 

Indian Christian 

1 


Central Districts 

II 

1 


West Coast „ 

Tanjore and Trichinopoly 

II 

1 


It 

1 


cum Madura 

Bamnad cum Tinnevelly 

II 

1 


European 

European 

1 


Anglo-Indian 

Anglo-Indian 

1 


Northern Landholders, 1 

lijuidiiolders 

1 


Northern Landlioldcrs, 11 


1 


North Central liandholdtirs 

11 

1 


South Central Landholders 

I* 

1 


Southern Landholders .. 

It 

1 


West Coast Landholders 

II 

1 


Madras University 

University 

1 


Madras Planters 

J^lanting 

1 


Madras Chamber of 

Commerce and Industry 

2 


Commerce. 

Madras Trades Association 

ft 

1 

... 

Southern India Chamber 

II 

1 


of Commerce. 

Nattukkottai Nagarathas’ 

II 

1 

... 

Association. 

11. Seats shall be deemed to be reserved seats within the meaning of this 

6'chcdule for the purposes of 

an election, if the number of non-Brahman members 
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alroatiy rcprosentinpc constituency n less th&in the number 6f seatt «p<?niiled 
as resorvod seats, to the extent only of that deficiency : 

Provided that, if the number of non-Brahman candidates at the date nf the 
< l<>ction is less Uian the numboT of reserved scats, the immbeT of reserved seats 
shall be reduced to’ the extent of that dcaciency. 


SCHEDULE II. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS. 

Definitions. 

1. In .this Schedule — 

(a) “an anglo-Indiaii” means any person being Bri^eh 
subject and resident in British India, 

( 4 ) of European descent in the male line who is not'a European^ 
or 

{ii) of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent, whose father^ 
grandfather or more remote ancestor in the male line was 
born in the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, Now Zealand, the Union of South Africa or 
the united States of America, and who is not a European ; 

(?/) “a European ’’ means any person of European descent 
in the male lino being a British subject and resident in 
British India, who either was born in or has a domicile 
in the i^ritish Tries, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand or the Union of South Africa, or whose 
father was so born or has or bad up to the date of the 
bir*^’’ of the person in question such a domicile ; 

(r) “member,” in relation to a Chamber of Commerce or a 
planters, or traders’ association, includes any person entitled to 
exorcjs? the rights and privileges of ;membership on behalf of and in 
the name of any firm, company or corporation registered as a member ; 

{(1) “ preA'ions year” means the financial year preceding that 
in which the electoral roll for the time being nncler preparation 
Is lir?t ]mblished under these rules ; 

(r) “i^amindar” means the holder of an estate as defined in 
section 3 {^) of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908. 

Revenue accounts, Etc. to be conclusive evidence. 

II. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule, the entries in the land revenue accounts and 
mnrJnkkaH regarding the amounts of assessment, water rate, and 
rout payable, and (he entries in the miinicipa] records regarding 
the amounts of taxes assessed or paid and (be values of bovses 
shall be conolubive evidence oi the fads stated therein. 
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General Ccndituencies. 

Non*Muhatnm«dan and non^Brahman conttituencies (urban and rural) 

ill. Every^ person, not being^a European, an Anglo-Indian, an 
Indian Christian or a Muhammadan, shall be qualified as an elector 
for a non-Muhammadan or non-Brahman constituency, who resided 
in the constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous 
year, and has the further qualifications hereinafter prescribed for 
an elector of the particular constituency. 

Urban-— Madras dty constituency. 

A person shall be qualified as an elector for a Madras 
City constituency who — 

(a) was assessed in the previous year to property- tax, or tax 
on companies or profession-tax ; or 
(() occupied for not less than six months in the previous year a 
house in the city, not being a house in any military or police 
lines, of an annual value of not less than Ks. 60 ; or 
(d) was assessed in the previous year to income-tax; or 
(d) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty's regular forces. 
Explanation . — No person shall be deemed to occupy a house 
within the meaning of clause (b) unless he is paying or is liable to pay 
to the owner the rent thereof, or is exempt from the payment of rent 
by virtue of any office, service or employment ; nor shall more than 
one person bo qualified as an elector in respect of the same house. 

y. A person shall be qualified as an elector for an urban 
constituency other than Madras who — 

(a) was assessed in the previous year to an aggregate amount 
of not less than Rs, 3 in respect of one or more of the 
following taxes, namely, property tax, tax on companies, 
or profession -fax, or 

(ft) holds within the constituency one of the qualifications in 
respect of the holdirjg of land hereinafter prescribed for 
an elector of a rural constituency ; or 

(c) was assessed in the previous year to income tax ; or 

(d) is a retired or ponsionod officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty's regular forces. 

VI. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural consti- 
tuency who— 

(a) is registered as a ryotwari pattadar, or as an inamdar, of 
land the annual rent value of which is not less than Rs. 10, or 

(i) holds on a registered lease under a ryotwari pattadar or 
an ivamdnr land, the annual rent value of which is not less than 
Ils. 10, or 
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ic) is registered jointly with the proprietor under section 14 
of the Malabar land Begistration Act, 1896, as the occupant of land, 
the annual rent value of which is not less than Rs. 10, or 

{d) is a landholder as defined in section S (5) of the Madras 
Estates Land Act, 1908, holding an estate, the annual rent value 
of which is not less than Rs. 10, or 

(e) holds as ‘ryot’, as defined in secton 3 (16) of the Madras 
Estates Land Act 1908, or as tenant under a landholder, land, 
the annual rent value of which is not less than Rs 10, or 

if) was in the previous year assessed in a municipality inclu- 
ded in the constituency to an aggregate amount of not less than 
Rs. 3 in respect of one or more of the following taxes, namely, 
property-tax, tax on companies or profession-tax, or 

{g) was assessed in the previous year to income-tax; or 
()/) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

Muhammadan constituencies 

VIL Every Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a 
Muhammadan constituency, urban or rural, who resided in the 
constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous year and 
has any of the qualifications prescribed in this Schedule for an elector 
of a Madras City, other urban, or rural constituency as the case may be. 

Indian Christian constituencies 

VIII. Every Indian Christian shall be qualified as an elector 
for an Indian Christian constituency who resided in the constituency 
for not less than 120 days in the previous year and has any of the 
qualifications prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural consti- 
tuency included in the area of such Indian Christian constituency. 

•European and Anglo-Indian constituencies 

IX. Every European shall be qualified as an elector for the 
European constituency, and every Anglo- India?* shall be qualified 
as an elector for the Anglo-Indian constituency, if such European 
or Anglo-Indian resided in the Madras Presidency for not less than 
120 days in the previous year and has any of the qualifications 
l)rescribed for an elector of any urban or rural constituency. 

Rental Value 

X. For the purposes of this Schedule, the annual rent value of 
section 64 of the Madras Local Boards Act 1884, with reference to 
the accounts of the /asK year preceding the calender year in which 
the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first pub- 
lished under these rules ; or, if the accounts for that year are not 
available, then with reference to the latest accounts that are availa* 
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bid ; provided that, if in any ease it is not possible to calculate the 
rent value in acconlauce with the provisions of section 64 of the 
Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, the ^gistration Officer shall deter- 
mine the value for the purpose of this Schedule upon the best infor- 
mation available. 

Joint families. 

« 

XL If property is held or payments are made jointly by the 
members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
lor deciding whether under the Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists ; and if it does exist, the person qualified shall be the member 
authorised by a majority of the family, or in the case of a Hindu 
joint family, cither a member so authorised or the manager thereof. 

Person not qualtfiei in both personal and representative capacity. 

XI I. A person may be qualified either in his personal capacity 
or in the capacity of a representative of a joint family, but not in 
both capacities. 

Fiduciary capacity not recognised. 

XIII. Save as provided in paragraph II of this Schedule, no 
person shall be qualified as an elector in respect of any property 
unless bp possesses the prescribed property qualification in his own 
personal right and not in a fiduciary capacity. 

Special constituencies — Landholder constituencies. 

XIV. Every zamindar, janmi or malikanadar shall be qualified 
as an elector for a Landholders’ constituency who resided in the consti- 
tuency for not less than 120 days in the previous year and who — 

(a) possesses an annual income, calculated as provided in 
paragraphs 15, 16 and 17 of this Schedule, of not less 
than Bs. 3,000 derived from an estate as defined in sec* 
tioD 3 (2) of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1^08, within 
the Presidency of Madras, or 

{h) is registered as the janmi of land situated within the 
Presidency of Madras on which the assessment is not less 
than Bs. 1,500, or « 

(c) receives from Government a malikana allowance the 
annual amount of which is not less than Bs. 3,000. 

Annual income 

XV. For the purposes of paragraph 14 of this Schedule, the 
annual income of a zamindar shall be taken to be the annual rent 
value upon which the land-cess is calculated under the Madras Local 
Boards Act, 1884, excluding the jodi, quit-rent, peshkash or similar 
0 barge payable by him to Government. 
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Mediod of ofidculatiiig annual incomo and a it a wm ont. 

XYl. In calculating annual income and aBsesement for tl{^ 
purposes of paragraph of this Schedule — 

(a) income derived from an estate shall not be reckoned t^ong 
with income derived from any land other than an estate, hnt it 
be reckoned along with a malU^ana allowance^,; 

(0 in no case shall income derived from a portion of ^ estate 
which is not separately registered in the office of a Collector he 
taken into account ; 

(c) assessments paid on more than one parcel of land may ^ 
reckoned together : provided that, in the case of land referred to in 
paragraphs 19 and 20 of this Schedule, the assessment paid ffaereon 
shall not be added to any assessment paid on other land unless the 
holder of the latter has been nominated or is entitled^Under those 
paragraphs to represent the joint holders or family in respect of 
the former land. 

Basis of detennination of annual rent value and assessment. 

XYIl. For the purposes of paragraph 14 of this Schedule, the 
annual rent value and assessment shall be determined with reference 
to the accounts of the fadi year preceding the calendar year in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under these rules or, if the accounts for that year 
are not available, with reference to the latest accounts that are 
available : provided that, if in any ease it is iu>t possible to cal* 
culate the rent value in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
16 of this Schedule, the Collector shall determine the value upon 
the best information available. .. 

Entry of name in and register. 

XYIIJ, Save as expressly provided in this Schedule, no person, 
claiming to be qualified as an elector for a Landholders' constituency" 
on account of the possession of income derived from land for whioh 
a public register is kept, shall be entitled to have such income taken 
into account in determiniijg bis eligibility, unless the land from which 
the income is derived stands registered in snob registw jo name. ' 

XIX. If several persons are registered as joint faoldsrs of land, a 
msjority of the adult male persons so registered inay nominate in wril. 
ing any one of themselves who is not disqualified to be their 
tative for voting purposes, and the name of such representati'f^idf^^’ 
shall be entered in the electoral roll and, if such nomineljogi 
made, no entry shall be made in roll in respect of sueh/iw^' 
.Ewfhmafion. — Land registwed under section 14 of tka 
Land Begistration Act, 1696 in the joint names of' 
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proi^riator and another peraon, is not land registered in the names 
of joint holders within the meaning of this paragraph. 

Where property is entered in name of a woman. 

XX. When the property of a tarwad or similar joint family 
under the Marumakkattayam law is registered in the name of a 
woman and would, but for the disqualification of sex, qualify the 
registered holder as an elector, the senior male member of the family 
who is not disqualified, or any member not disqualified who is 
nominated in writing by a majority of the adult male members, 
shall be qualified as the representative of the family. 

XXI. Save as hereinbefore piovitlod, no person shall he quali- 
fied as Ian elector nnless he possesses the prescribed property quali'- 
fication in his own personal right and not in a ddiiciary capacity. 

XX IT. A person who is nominated or qualified, under paragraph 
19 or paragraph 20 of this Schedule, to represent a group of joint 
owners or a joint family, and who is himself possessed of a separate 
property qualification as an elector, may elect whether to be entered 
in the electoral roll in his representative or separate capacity, but 
he shall be entered in one such capacity only. 

The University constituency. 

XXIII. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the 
Madras University constituency if he has a place of residence in 
India and is a member of the State, or an Honorary Fellow, or a 
graduate of over seven years' standing of the University of Madras. 

The Planters’ constituency. 

XXIV. A person shall bo qualified as an elector for the Madras 
Planters' constituency if he is a member of one of the associations 
affiliated to the United Planters' Association of Southern India. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce and Industry constituency. 

XXV. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce constituency if he is a member of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce or of a Chamber affiliated to it. 

Other Commerce constituencies. 

XXVI* Members of the Madras Trades Association, the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukkottai Nagarathars' 
Association shall be qualified respectively as electors for the cons- 
tituency comprising the Chamber or Association of which they 
are members, 
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Rules for the 

Bombay Legislative G)uncil 

Composition of Legislative Council 

1. The Legislative Council of the Coventor ot Bombay shall 
eouiistof — 

(1) the members of the Executive Council es-oJ}kio ; 

(2) eighty-eix elected members ; and 

(3) such number of members nominated by the Governor as 
with the addition of the members of the Executive Council, shall 
Hiijoniit to twenty five ; of the members so nominated— 

(n) not more than sixteen may be officials, and 
(b) five shall bo non official persons nominated to represent 
respectively the following class or interests, namely : 

(t) the Anglo-Indian community ; 

(it) the Indian Christian community ; 

(tit) the labouring class ; 

(iv) classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed 
classes ; and 

(»)) the cotton trade. 

Elected Memben-Const.lusniics 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule 1 to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency, aud the number, if any of 
seats reserved for Maharatta racfnbors (hereinafter in these rules 
referred to as reserved seats), shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

{Sec. Ill, General disgualifkaiion—same as on pp. 18617) 

Special qualification for election in case of certain Constituencies 

IV. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a 
Member of the Council to represent — 

(a) a Bombay City constituency, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency or on the electoral roll of 
a Bombay City constituency of the same commuital description ; or 
(i) a Mahratta constituency, unless he is a Mahratta and unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and 
he has resided in the constituency for a period of six months prior 
to the 1st day of January in the year in which the constituency is 
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called upon to elect a number of members : provided that a 
candidate eligible for election in any such constituency shall be 
eligible for election in another Mahratta constituency or ip a 
non-Muhammadan constituency, if the whole or part of such Mahratta 
or non-Muhammada*h constituency is included in the same district 
as any part of the constituency in which he has so resided ; or 

(c) a nop-Muhammadan constituency, unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and he has 
resided in the constituency for a period of six months prior to the 
1st day of January in the year in which the constituency is called 
upon to elect a number of members : provided that a candidate 
eligible for election in any such constituency shall be eligible for 
election in another non-Muhammadan or, if he is a Mahratta, in 
a Mahratta constituency if the whole or part of such non-Muham- 
madan or Mahratta constituency is included in the same district 
as any part of the constituency in which he has so resided ; or 

(d) any other general constituency, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency and he has resided in the 
constituency for a period of six months prior to the Ist day of 
January in the year in which the ron.Mitncnry is called upon to 
electa number of members: proxided that a candidate eligible 
for election in any such constituency shall bo eligible for election 
in a constituency of the same communal description if the whole 
or part of either constituency is included in the same district ; or 

(e) See p. 187, IF (d) 

(2) For the purpose of these rules — 

(a) “general constituency^’ means a Mahratta, non-Mnham- 
madan, Muhammadan or European constitiuMicy ; and 

(b) “Special constituency means a Landholders/ University, 
or Commerce & Industry constituency. 

For i/ie rest of Ihe Jiuhs .w pp, IiS'7 io 193 and read ''Bombay'' 
and "local official Gazette" for "Madras" and "Fort George Gazette " 
respectively, escepi in the following Sections : — 

In See. VI {!) {Hi) a, i, c, d, e, read 

(6) assessment to income-tax, or 

(c) receipt of a military pension, or 

(d) the holding of land, or 

{e) receipt of wages, 

In Sec X, read a proviso to (I) : — 

Provided that, if a seat is reserved and of such candidates one 
only is a Mahratta, that candidate shall be declared to be elected, 
and a poll shall only be taken if any vacancy thereafter remains to 
bo filled. 

And for Sec. X, (J) read thefoUomng ; — 
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(5) In plural>member conBtituencieB every elector ehsll hilv# 
as many votes as there are m embers to be elected, and sbatt W 
entitled to accumulate all of them upon one candidate or to diatri-; 
bute them amongst the candidates as he pleases. 

Aid io Sec. X (7) read the following promo 
Provided that, if a seat is reserved, the Beturning Officer shall 
first declare to be elected the Mahratta candidate to lybom the largest 
number of votes has been given. 


SCHEDULE I. 


1. — List of Constituencies. 

Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. Number of llcserved 

members. seats 


Hombay (Mty (North) ... Non-Muhammadan Urban. 3 

Uombay City (vSouth) ... „ 3 

Karachi „ ... „ 1 

Ahnieilabad City ... „ 1 

burat ,, ... I, 1 

Hholapur „ ... „ 1 

I^oona ,1 ... ,, 1 

Ahmcdabad District ... Nou-Muliammadan Rural 2 

Broach District ... „ 1 

Kaira District ... „ 2 

Panch Mahals District ... ,, 1 

Surat ,, ... „ 2 

Thana n *• 

Ahmednagar „ ... „ 2 

Kiist Khandesh „ ... ,, H 

Nasik „ ... „ 2 

Toona „ 2 

Satara „ ,, 3 

IHgaum » 1 . 

Bijapur „ ... M ^ 1 

Dharwar „ ... < 2 

Kauara „ ... ,, ] 

llatnagiri „ ,, 2 

KasLorn Siml „ ... „ 1 

Wostoru Si ml ... ,, 1 

■^Sholapur n — i 

*Kolaba „ ... „ 1 

’‘West Khandesh „ ,, 1 

Bombay City (Muham- Muhainmitdan Urban 2 

madan). 

Karachi City (Muham- ,, 1 

madan). 



■^Note, — The Sholapur District, the Kolaba District, and the West 

District constituencies elect a Mahratta member to tho first, eecc^ 
and third Councils respectively under part IV of ibis Sohedule 
to saccccdiiig Councils in the same rotation. .. 



of CoQBtitoenoy, 


legislative council 



and Surat 

^108 (Mubammadan). 

^ and Bholapur 

kart^m Division 

iCotitral DiylBion 
(Mubammadan). 
tba Southern Division 
(Muhammadan). 

Hyderabad Diatriot 
(Muhammadan). 

Karachi District (Muham- 
, madan). 

Larkana District (Muham- 
marlan). 

Sfdtkur District [Muham- 
madan] . 

Thar and Parkar [Muham- 
madan] . 

Nawabshah Dist [Muham- 
madan], 

Upper Sind Frontier District 
[Muhammadan], 

Bombay City [European] 

It Presidency [European] 
Dcocan Sardars 
Oujrat Sardars 
Jaigirdars and Zamindars 
[Sind], 

Bombay University .., 
Tiombay Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Bombay Trades Association. 
Bombay Millowncrs’ 
Association. 

Ahmodabad Millownors' 
Association. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber 
and Bureau. 


Glass of Constituency. 
Muhammadan Urban 

u 

Muhammadan Rural 


European 

»» 

Landholders 


University 

Coiiimcrco and Industry 


Number ei 
members. 

1 

1 

3 

3 

8 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Reserved 

reats. 


II. In interpreting this Schedule referoncos to a district, municipal district 
or Cantonment shall be deemed to be Tcferences to the district, municipal 
nistriot or cantonment as constituted for the time being under the Bombay Land 
^venue Code, W79, the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, and the Canton- 
ments Act, 1910, respectividy. 

o i. ^ deemed to be a reserved scat within the meaning of 

US rfcnerale for the purpose of any. eU ction if the constituency is already 
ropr<»cnted by a Mahratta member or if tl>ere is no Mahratta candidate. 

“ iV, The Sholapur District constituency shall, for the purposes of the 
general election to the first Council and of all bye-cketions, occuring during 
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tihc continuance of that Council, be a Mabratta constituency, and the Kolaba 
District constituency shall be a Mabratta constituency for the purposes o\ the 
second Council and of all bye-elcctions occuring during the oontituance of tliat 
Council, and the West Khandesh District constituency shall be a Mahratta 
constituency for the purposes of the third (^^ouncil and of all bye-elections 
occuring during the continuance of the third Council, and thereafter those 
constituencies shall, in the like rotation, be Mahratta constituencies for the 
purposes of elections to succeeding Councils. 


SCHEDULE IL 

Qualifications of Electors. 

Definitions. 

I. In this Schedule — 

(a) “a European ” means — 

(h) “holder ” means a person lawfully in possession of land 
whether such possession is actual or not ; 

(c) “publication of the electoral roll” means the first publication 
under these rules of the electoral roll for the time being under pre- 
paration; 

(d) “tenant” means a lessee whether holding under an instru- 
ment T)r under an oral agreement, and includes a mortgagee of a 
tenant’s rights with possession. 

General Constituencies, 

IL In a Mahratta or non-Mubammadan urban constituency 
every person shall be qualified as an elector who is neither a Muham- 
madan nor a European and who, on the 1st day of April next pre- 
ceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, bad a place of 
residence within the constituency or, in the case of a Bombay City 
constituency, within the limits <3f the said city or within the limits 
of the taluka of Salsette, or, in the Case of ar<y other urban consti- 
tuency, within two miles of the boundary thereof, and who — 

(a) on the 1st day of April aforesaid occupied, as owner or 
tenant, in such constituency, a house or building, or part of a house 
or building separately occupied, as a dwelling or for the purpose of 
any trade, business or profession, — 

(i) of which the annual rental value was not 
in the case of the Bombay City constituency, and nc 
in the case of the Karachi City constituency, or 

(ii) in any other urban constituency, wherq^g ^ based 

on the annual rental value of houses or build^^ . w^hioh the 
annual rental value was not less than Rs. 36; c 
is levied, of which the capital value was not lees ; or 

(J) was assessed to income-tax jti the finan. Preceding 
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that in which the publication of the electoral roll takes place ; or 

(c) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty^s regular forces ; or 

(d) in the case of a Bombay City constituency, is in receipt of a 
monthly wages of not less than Bs. 40 on account of employment as a 
manual worker in a textile factory which is situated within the City 
of Bombay and which is a factory as defined in the Indian Factories 
Act, 1911; or 

(e) on the 1st day of January next preceding the date of publi- 
cation of the electoral roll, held a qualification in respect of land 
within the constituency which, if held within the nearest rural con- 
stituency, would qualify him as an elector for such constituency. 

III. In a Mahratta or nOn-Muhammadan rural constituency every 
person shall be qualified as an elector who is neither a Muhammadan 
nor a European and who, on the 1st day of January next preceding 
the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place of residence 
within the constituency or within a contiguous constituency of the 
same communal description, and who— 

(а) (t) in the case of any constituency in Sind, on the 1st day 
of January aforesaid, held in his own right or occupied as a per- 
manent tenant or as a lessee from Government alienated or- 
unalienated land in such constituency on which, in any one of the 
five revenue years preceding the publication of the electoral roll, an 
assessment of not less than lis. 16 land revenue in the Upper Sind 
Frontier constituency and of not loss than Ks. 32 land revenue in 
any other constituency has been paid or would have been paid if the 
land had not been alienated, or 

(n) in the case of any other constituency, on the 1st day of 
January aforesaid, held in his own right or occupied as a tenant in 
such constituency alienated or unalienated land assessed at or of the 
assessable value of nob loss than Es. IG land revenue in the Panch 
Mahals or Eatnagiri districts and not less than Es. 32 land revenue 
elsewhere ; or 

(б) on the 1st day of January aforesaid was the alienee of the 
right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue, 
amounting to Ss. 16 in the Panch Mahals or Eatnagiri Districts and 
Bs. 32 elsewhere, leviable in respect of land so alienated and situate 
within the constituency, or was a kbot or a sharer in a khoti village 
in the constituency or a sharer in a bhagdari or narvadary village in 
the constituency, responsible for the payment of Es. 16 land revenue 
in the Panch Mahals or Eatnagiri Districts and Es. 32 land revenue 
elsewhere; or 

(c) was assessed to income-tax in the financial year preceding 
that in which the publication of the electoral roll takes place; or 
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(d) is a retired and pensioned officer (wbether commissioned or 
or non commissioned) of Hia Majesty's regular forces ; or 

(e) in any municipal district, cantonment or notified area in the 
constituency, on the Ist day of April next preceding the date of pub* 
lication of the electoral roll, occupied as owner or tenant a house w 
building, or part of a house or building separately occupied, as a 
dwelling or for the purpose of any trade, business or profession,*-- 

(i) of which the annual rental value was not less than Bs. 36 
in a constituency in Sind ; or 

(n) in any other constituency, if in such municipal district, 
cantonment or notified area, tax is based on the annual rental value 
of houses or buildings, of which the annual value was not less than 
Rs. 24 in the Panch Mahals or Ratnagiri District and not less than 
Rs. 36 elsewhere; or. if no tax so based is levied, of which the 
capital value was not Jess than Rs. 1, 000 in the Panch Mahals and 
Ratnagiri Districts and not less than Rs. 1, 500 elsewhere. 

Explanation, — For the purpose of the residential qualification 
reciuirud by this paragraph, Mabratia and non-Muhammadan consti- 
tuencies shall bo deemed to bo constituencies of the same communal 
description. 


Muhammadan Urban Constituencies 

IV. In a Muhammadan urban constituency every person shall be 
qualified as an elector who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the qualification proscribed for an elector of non-Mubaiin- 
madati urban constituency. 

Muhamm^^^i Rural Constituencies. 

V. In a Muhai^> .^n ruraj constituency every person shall ba 
qualified as an elecfbr who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a non- 
Muhammadan rural constituency. 

European constituenciea 

VI. (l) In the Bombay City (European) constituency every 
person shall be qualified as an elector who is a European and save 
in that respect has the qualification prescribed for an eteotcer of a 
Bombay City non- Muhammadan constituency* 

(2) In the presidency (European) constitnenoy every peiwoti 
shall be qualified as an elector who is a European and who save in 
that respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a non^ 
Miihammadaii urban, other than a Bombay City, eonstitueney or 
uon-Muhamniuctan rural constituency s^rding as ho has a place of 
residence within a non-Muhammadan urban or rural oonBlituency, 
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Special C<mditumcie$ 

TIL (1) In the oonsHtuency of the Deoean Sardara and Inamdars 
a4;»erecn Bball Jie qualihed as an elector whose name ia entered in the 
list for the time beir>g in force under the Resolution of the Govern 
moot of Bombay in the Political Department, No. 2363, dated the 
23fd July, 1867, or who, on the 1st day of January next preceding 
the date of publication of the electoral roll, was the sole alienee of 
the right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue 
in respect of an entire village situate within the constituency. 

(2) In the constituency of the Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars 
a person shall be qualified as an elector whose name is entered m the 
list for the time being in force under the Resolution of the Govern* 
ment^ of Bombay in the Political Department, No, 0265, dated the 
2l8t September, 1909, or who, on the 1st day of January jjcxt prece* 
ding the date of publication of the electoral roll, was the solo alienee 
of the right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue 
in respect of an entire village situate within the constituency. 

(3) In the constituency of the Jagirdars and Zamindars (Sind) 
a person shall be qualified as an elector who is a Jagirdar of the 
first or second class in Sind, or who in each of three revenue years 
preceding the publication of the electoral roll has paid not less* 
than Rs. I, 000 land revenue on land situate in any district in sind. 

University Constituency 

Vllfc In the constituency of the Bombay University a person 
shall be qualified as an elector who, on the Ist day of April next 
preceding the date of publioatioii of the electoral roll, had a place 
of residence in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Aden) and was 
a member of the Senate or an honorary Fellow of the University 
or a graduate of the University of seven years^ standing. 

Commerce and industry constituencies 

IX. In a Commerce and Industry constituency a person shall be 
qualified as an elector if his name is entered in the list of members, for 
the time being in force, of the association forming such constituency. 

Miscellaneous— Joint families 

. X. Where any property is held or occupied or payment is 
made or received jointly by the members of a joint family, the 
family shall, if the minority of the members thereof are not subject 
to any of the disqualification specified in rule Y of these rules, 
be adopted ^ a unit for deciding whether under the provisions of 
this Schedule the requisite qualification exist ; and if it does exist, 
the ^uager of the family only shall be qualified as an elector in 
repeat of such property or payment. 

27 
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Trusteei 

XI. No person holding or occupying any property or making or 
receiving any payment in a fiduciary capacity shall be qualified as an 
elector for any constituency in respect of such property or payment. 

Rental and capital value 

Xn. The value of any machinery, furniture or equipment con- 
tainod in, or situate upon, any house or building shall not be included 
in estimaiing the rental or capital value of such house or building. 

Service Tenure 

XII f. A person who occupies any dwelling house, other than a 
military or police barrack, by virtue of any office, service or employ- 
ment shall, if the dwelling-house is r»ot inhabited by the person 
in whose service he is in such office, service or cm ploy men t, be 
decnuMl to o^'cupy the dwelling house as a tenant. 

Unassessed land 

XIV. The juerago rate of assessment on assessed land in a 
village or, if there is no such land in the village, the average rate 
of assessment on assessed land in the nearest village containi)ig 
such land shall be taken as the rate for calculating the assessable 
value of unassessed laud in such village. 

Revenue Etc, record conclusive proof. 

XV, For the purpose of deciding any claim to be registered 
in respect of any assessment, payment of rent or land revenue, 
rental value, capital value, or payment of income-tax, an entry in 
any revenue record or in the record of aiiy municipal district or 
cantonment or notified area or in the records of the Municipal 
(Corporation of the (^ily ot Bombay, stating the amount of such 
assessment, tjayment nr value, shall be conclusive proof of the 
vmonut of such apsessment, payment or value. 


Rules for the 

Bengal Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council. 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Bengal shall 
consist of — 

(1) the members of the Executive Council ex officio ; 

(2) one hundred and fifteen elected members ; 
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(з) fiuoh number of members nominated by the Governor as» 
with the addition of the members of the Executive Council, shall 
amount to twenty-four \ of the members so nominated — 

(a) not more than sixteen may be officials, and 

(A) two shall be persons tiominatod to represent respectively 
the following classes or interests, namely : — 

(i) the Indian Christian community, and 

(и) classes which, in the opinion of the Gh)vernor, are depressed 
classes. 

Elected Members* constituencies 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the oonstituencieB 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

777. (General disquolification.% mme on pp, 18^117) 

Special qualification for election in case of certain constituencies 

IV. A person shall not ]»c eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council to roprosont — 

(a) a non- Muhammadan, Mubanunuflan, Kuropean or Anglo- 
Indian constituency (which eon.stitnoueieH :iro hereinafter in these 
rules referred to as general eonstitiieneios) unless bis name is regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of another general 
constituency of the same commniial description ; or 

(h) a Landholders,^ University, Commerce and Industry, or 
Labour constituency (uhich constituencies are hereinafter in those 
rules referred to as special constituencies) unless bis name is entered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

V. (Uighi to Ekcl-- -^(mc a,s mi pp. JH7) 

Qualification of Electors 

VI. (l) The qualiliciiliuiis ol an elccl or lor a general consti- 
tuency shall be such uiuilifioalioiis based on — 

(i) community. 

(«) residence, and 

(Hi) (a) occupation of a building, or 

(b) payment of municipal or cantonment taxes or fees, or 

(f) payment of cesses under the Cess Act, 1880, or 

(d) payment of chaukidari tax or union rate under the 
Village-Chaukidari Act, 1870, or the Bengal Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act, 1919, or 

(e) payment of income-tax, or 

(/) receipt of a military pension, or 

(g) the holding of land, 
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as are specified in Schedule II to those rules in (he case (rf tliat 

constituency. 

(£) Same as VI {2), p. J88, 

[ TIte other rules are ike same as givers on pp. 188-193] 


SCHEDULE I. 

List of Condituencscs, 


Name of C^onstituoncy. 


Class of (Umstituency. 

Number of 
Members, 

Calcutta (Non-Muliammodan). 

N oil- M uhamiiiad an V rban 

« 

JJooKly Municipal 

do 

do 

1 

Howrah Municipal 

do 

do 

1 

liarrackpore ,, 

do 

do 

1 

2i I’arganaH 

do 

do 

1 

Oacca City 

do 

do 

1 

Itunlwan 

do 

Non-Muhammadan Rural 

2 

Itlrbhum 

do 

do 

1 

Ibiukura 

do 

tlo 

2 

Micluaporc, A. 

do 

i\u 

1 

Mid impure, i>. 

Hoojily cum Howrah 

do 

do 

2 

Hural 

do 

tio 

1 

2 l-l’arj^auas Rural A. 

do 

ilo 

1 

•Jl-rai't^anas „ R. 

d(> 

do 

1 

’il-rarganas „ C. 

do 

do 

1 

Nadia 

do 

tlo 

1 

MurHiiidabad 

do 

do 

1 


do 

do 

2 

Kliulna 

ilo 

do 

1 

Dacca 

do 

do 

1 

Mynis'usiiigh A. 

do 

d.» 

1 

Mym«iisingli R, 
Karidpur 

«lo 

<lo 

1 

do 

do 

2 

llaUargatij A. 

<lo 

do 

1 

IhiKargauj R. 

do 

ilo 

1 

thiltagojig 

do 

do 

1 

Tippcra 

do 

d«> 

1 

Nnakhali 

do 

do 

1 

KH3Klufchi 

do 

tlo 

1 

Diimjpur 

do 

do 

1 

Rangpur 

«lo 

do 

1 

Rogra cum }*a)»iia 

do 

do 

1 

Malda 

do 

do 

1 

Jal^aiguii 

do 

do 

X 
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Cftlontta (Muhammaiiau) 
Hoogly com Howrah 
Mftnioipal 


do 


Muhammadan Urban 


Number of 
Membere. 
2 


24^Pargana8 
Dacca Cfty 
Burdwan Division 
North (Mul; 

burdwan Division 
South 

24.rarganaB Rural 
NacUa 

Murshidabad 
J^SSOTC 

Khulna 
Dacca Rural 
Myim'nsingh A 
^^ymeusingh b. 

Far id pur 
bakarfuiij A 
Hakargauj B. 

Bakarganj i\ 

Chittagong 
Tippera 
Noakali 
Kajshahi 
Dinajpur 
Rangpur 
Bogra 
babna 

Malda cum Jalpaiguri 
Presidency and burdwau (Kuropeaii) 
Dacca and Chittagong (liuropoaii) 
Kajshahi (European) 

Anglo-Indian 

Ru^wan Landholders 

Presidciicy Landholders 

Dacca Landholders 

Chittagong LandhohU'rs 

Kajshahi r>andholdcrs 

Calcutta University 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

Indian Jute Mills Association 

Indian Tea Association 

Indian Mining Association 

Calcutta Trades Association 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Marwari Association 

Mahajan Babha 

J?4-pargana8 Wage^^ariiers 

Calcutta Wage-cameib 


do 

do 

.1 

Ido 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

inimadan) 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 

do 

do 

1 

<lo 

do 

I 

do 

flO 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

4I0 

2 

do 

d(» 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

lio 

2 

<lo 

do 

2 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

1 

<lo 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

Muhanimiidau Rural 

2 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

2 

bo 

do 

2 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

I 

do 

do 

1 

do 

flf» 

1 

J 


EuToi)eau 

do 1 

do I 

Anglo-Indian 

Landholders ^ 

do I 

do I 

<l0' 1 

dn 1 

Uiiiversdy I 

Commerce and Industry 

do 2 

do 1 

do 1 

do 2 

do 1 

do 1 

do 1 

labour 1 

do I 



SCHEDULE 11: 

Qualification of Electors. 

Definitiom. 

I. In this Schedule— 

(а) “an anglo-Indian ” means any person being a BriUsh 
subject and resident in British India, 

(i) of European descent in the male line who is not a 
European, or 

(») of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent whose father, 
grand-father or more remote ancestor in the male line was born in 
the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, or the Utiited States of 
America, and who is not a European ; 

(б) "a European” means any person of European descent 
in the male line being a British subject and resident in British 
India who either was born in or has a domicile in the British Isles, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, Now Zealand or the Union of 
South Africa, or whose father was so born or has or had up to the 
date of the birth of the person in question such a domicile ; 

(c) “previous year ” means the financial year preceding that 
in which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under those rules. 

General ConslituendeK 

Qualifications based on community. 

II. A person shall bo qualified as an elector — 

(a) for a non-Muhammadan constituency who is neither a 
Mvthammadaii nor a European nor an Anglo-Indian ; and 

(J) for a Muhammadan, European or Anglo-Indian constituency 
according as ho is a Muhammadan. European or Anglo-Indian : 

Provided that such person possesses the further qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

Urban and rural constituencies other than Calcutta constituencies. 

III. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for an urban or rural 
constituency, other than a Calcutta constituency, who has a place 
of residence in tho constituency and who — 

(1) has paid, during and in respect of the previous year or, 
as the case may be, during and in respect of the Bengali year pre- 
ceding that in which the electoral roll for the time being under 
preparation is first published uuder these rules,— 
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(а) in the municipalities of Howrah or Cossipore-Chitpuri 
municipal taxes or fees of not less than Rs. 3, or in any other muni- 
cipal or cantonment area, municipal or cantonment taxefi or fees 
of not less than Rs. 1-8-0, or» 

(б) road and public works cesses under the Cess Act, 1880, 
of not less than Re. 1 ; or, 

(r) chaukidari tax under the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, or 
union rate under the Bengal Village Self Government Act, 1919, of 
not less than Rs. 2, or, 

(d) income-tax ; or, 

(2) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commisaionod) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

Calcutta constituencies 

IV. JSubjoct to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for a Calcutta constituency 
who has a place of residence in Calcutta as rlefined in section 3 (7) 
of the Calcutta Municijjal Act, 1899, and who— 

(1) during the previous year — 

{%) was entered in the Municipal assessment book as — 

(a) the owner and occupier of some land or building in 
Calcutta separately numbered and valued for assessment purposes at 
not loss than Rs. 150 per anjium, or 

(b) the owner or occupier of some land or building in Calcutta 
separately numbered and valued for apscssmont imrposer. at not less 
thetfi Rs. 300 per annum: provided fhat no person shall bo qualified 
in virtue ol any of the above qualifieations unless the owner and 
occupier’s share or the owner’s or occupier’s share, as the case may 
bo, of the consolidated rate on such land or building for the afore- 
said year has beeii paid during that year, or, 

(n) has paid ir. respect of fhat year on his sole account and in 
his own name not less than Rs. 24 oitbor in respect of the consoli- 
dated rale levied ujider Chapter XII, or in respect of the faxes 
levied under Chapter Xlll, or in respect of the taxes levietl under 
Chapter XIV, of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899: provided that 
if any payment has been made in re.spect of the consolidated rate, 
a person shall be qualified only if his name is entered in the munici- 
pal asscssiueJit book in respect of the payment ; or 

(in) has paid income-tax in respect of that year ; or 

(2) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces, 

European constituencies. 

V. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a European 
constituency who is a European and has a place of residence in the 
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constituency and has any of the quaU&sations prescribed for 
elector of any urban or rural constituency included in the area tA 
such Eulropean constituency. 

The Anglo-Indian conatituency. 

VI. A person shall be qualified as an elector in the Anglo-Indian 
constituency who has a place of residence in Bengal and has any of 
the qualifications proscribed for an elector of any urban or rural 
constituency. 

Joint families. 

VIL Where property is held or payments are made jointly by the ’ 
members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether iiiulor this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists ; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be the manager 
of the family. 

Fiduciary capacity. 

Vlll. A person shall not be qualified as an elector for a general 
constituency by virtue of any property held or payment made as a 
trustee, administrator, lecoivor or guardiati or in any otlior fiduciary 
capacity. 

Special Cmditmndei^. 

Landholders’ constituency. 

iX. A person shall be qualified as an elector of a Landholders’ 
constituency who has a place of residence in the coustituoucy^and 
who during the previous year — 

(а) in the case of the Burdwan Landholders, and Presidency 
Landholders’ constituencies, held in his own right as a proprietor 
one or more estates or shares of estates and paid in respect thereof 
laud revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 4,500, or' road and 
public works cesses amounting to not less than Rs. 1,125, or, 

(б) in the case of the Dacca Landholders’, the Ba^ishabi Land* 
hohlers’ and the Chittagong Landholders’ constituencies, held in 
his own right as a proprietor one or more estates or shares 
of estates, or one or more permanent tenures or shares of 
such tenures held direct from such a proprietor, and paid in respect 
thereof land revenue amounting to not losj. than Rs. 3,000 or 
road and public works cesses amounting to not less than Rs. 760. 

Detarminatioti of qualification \ 

X, In determining the qualification of a person as an eleototr 
for a Landholders' constituency-^ 

(o) only such estates and shares of estates and only such per- 
manent tenures and shares of permanent tenures as are not withiQ 
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tha digtriafe of Ddijeeling or the Ohittagoog Hill Tracts, shall be 
taken into account ; 

{b) only such estates and shares of estates as are held by bitn 
in Ms earn right and not in a fiduciary capacity and are registered 
in Ma omtu name in the registers maintained under the Land Regig- 
tya^n Act, 1876, shall be taken into account ; 

(0) only such permanent tenures and shares of permanent 
tenures as are held by him (as owner) in his own right and not in 
a hduciaiy capacity, shall he taken into account ; 

(d) only land revenue or road and public works ceases payable 
in respect of his own personal share, shall bo taken into aocoTiat ; 

(e) if a landholder pays land revenue or cesses in two or more 
constituencies and his payments in no one of those constituencies 
reach the amount prescribed for that constituency, and if his pay- 
ments in all the coiistituoncies, when aggregated, are pot less than 
the amount proscribed for one of the oonstitueitcios in which he has 
a place of residence and pays land-revenue or cesses, he shall be 
qualified as an elector for that constituency or, if there is more 
than one such constituency, for the constituency in which he 
makes the largest payment ; 

(/) if the amount of land-rovenue or road and public works 
cesses paid by a landholder in respect of any share of an estate, or 
permanent tenure is not definitely known, the District Officer of the 
district in which such estate or tenure is situated shall estimate the 
amount paid in respect of such share, and his decision shall be finah 

Explanation , — A MutwalU or manager of a wakf estate shall be 
deemed to hold such estate in bis own right, but a trustee or 
manager of an estate other than a estate shall not be so doemecL 

XL A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Calcutta 
ITniversity constituency who has a place of residence in Rengal and is 
a member of the Senate or an Honorary Fellow of the University, or 
a graduate of the University of not less than seven years’ standing. 

XIL ( 1 ) ‘Chamber memtiers’ of the Bengal Chamber of Commer- 
ce and 'permanent members' of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
and of the Indian Tea Association, and of the Indian Mining 
Association shall be qualified respectively as electors for the 
constituency oomprising the Chamber or Association of which they 
are such members : provided that no person shall be so qualified 
who has not a place of residence in India. 

Explanation , — Chamber member '' and '* permanent member ” 
ihclicide any person entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of 
ehamber membership or permanent membership, as the case may be, 
oh bghdf of any firm, company or other corporation registered as 
Bueh member. 

28 
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(2) Mombers of the Calcutta Trades Association, life and 
ordinary members of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
life and ordinary members of the Bengal Mahajau Sabha, and life 
and ordinary and mufassal members of the Marwari Association, 
Calcutta, shall be qualified respectively as electors for the consti- 
tuency comprising the Association, Chamber or Sabha of which they 
are such members : provided that no person shall be so qualified 
who has not a place of residence in India. 

Explanation . — “ Member," “ life member,” “ ordinary member ” 
and “ mufassal member ” include — 

(a) in the case of a firm, any one partner in the firm, or, if no 
such partner is present in Calcutta at the date fixed for the election, 
any one person empowered to sign for such firm, and 

(J) in the case of a company or other corporation any one 
manager, director or secretary of the company or corporation. 

Labour constituency. 

XIII. A person shall bo (fualified as an elector for a labour 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituoiicy and is, 
on account of employment by a company which is a member of one 
of the affiliated associations of the Bengal ChaTnl) 0 r of Commerce, 
in receipt of a monthly wages amounting to Ks. 25 and not 
exceeding Ks. 35. 


Rules for the 

U. P. Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative council. 

1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh shall consist of — 

’l] two members of the Executive Council ear-eJJScte ; 

21 one hundred elected members ; and 

_3J twenty one mombers nominated by the Governor, of 
whom — 

[a1 not more than sixteen may bo officials, and 
[i^J three shall be persons nominated to represent res| octively 
the following classes or interests, namely — 

[%] the Anglo-Indian ccmrouiiity ; 

[i%] the Indian Christian community and 
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[m] clasBOB which in the opinion of the Governor are depieesed 
olaesee. 

Elected Monben — Constituenciet. 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

[5se. III. General disquaUficaHonf same as on pp. 186-7.] 

IV. (I) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council to represent — 

(a) a non-Muhammadan or Muhammadan constituency unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of a non-Muhammadan 
or Muhammadan constituency ; or 

[(] the European or a special constituency unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

2] For the purpose of these rules — 

a] " General constituency " means a Non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan or European constituency. 

[J] “ Special constituency ’’ means a Taliuidars’, Agra Land- 
holders’, University, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

Forth rfii of the rale.- Nrjc pp. 187 11)8 svlject to the follonmg 
oorrectiom ; — 

For VI {/), Hi (a) nod "ownership or tenancy of a Imlding" 
and for Hi (6) rvad ''assessment to Municipal Tax.” 

In Section X (/), (7) Omit the promos 

In Section XJ for (3) read the foUoumg : — 

(.3) in the case of the general Taluqdars’ and Agra Land- 
holders’ constituencies, the division of the constituencies into polling 
areas in such manner as to give all electors such reasonable facilities 
for voting as are i)racticab]c' in the circumstances, and the appoint- 
ment of polling stations for these areas ; 

And add Section XXI as follows : 

XXL Until a Governor is appointed for the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, references in these rules to the Governor shall be 
deemed to be references to the Lieutenant-Governor. 



SCHEDULE 1. 

List of Constituencies. 

Name of Coiiatiiu(;ucy. (1aBB of CouKtituoncy. 


Aj-^ra 

(Jity 


i’awiipon' 

do 


AlUiliabad 

do 


lincknow 

do 


Bonarc^ti 

do 


Bareilly 

do 


Meerui- euro 


Moradabad euin IShaliiahaniiUi 

Debra Dun DiBlrict. 


Sabaranpur 

do 


MuzafTarnagar 

do 


Mwrut 

do 

fNorlli) 

Mcorut 

do 

(Soidli) 

Mwrut 

do 

(Eant ) 

iluluiKlbbabr 

do 

(Eahi) 

Bulaudsbabr 

do 

(West) 

Aligarh 

do 

(Kast) 

Aligarb 

do 

(West.) 

Muttra 

do 


Agra 

do 


Mcainiiuri 

do 


VMh 

ilo 


Iiurtilly 

ilo 


bijnor 

ilo 


Budaun 

ilo 


Moi’Hdabai] 

ill) 


Shall iidiau|iiir 

ilo 


J^ihbint 

do 


ditaiisi 

do 


.Itihimi 

do 


Mamirimr 

do 


Ihiudti 

do 


Ki ir n 1 1: 1 \ abad Di stric t 


Nliiwub 

do 


t’awuporc 

ilo 


1' el eh pur 

ilo 


Allahabad 

do 


HeiiareB 

do 


Mirzapur 

do 


dannpur 

do 


fibaK3]»«r 

do 


fbdlia 

fit) 


OorakhpuT 

do 

(West) 

Gorakhpur 

do 

(Bast) 

BtialTi 

do 


Azauigarh 

di) 



Non-Mulianirnadan T7rbun 
do 
do 
do 
ilo 
do 
do 
do 

iibarnnuidau Uural 
tlo 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
|»o 
do 
d(» 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
dt» 
do 
do 
ilo 
do 
do 
ill) 

N ■ • n - Mu’ .;i m 0 ! :m !;i ii 1 1 u ro | 

ilo 

ilo 

i!o 

*!.> 

ilo 

do 

do 

do 

ilo 

ilo 

do 

do 

i\h 


Nuoiber o! 
membets. 


I 

I 
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KaniQ of Confititfieiicy C1 a6b of GoiiititiM!iicy» Number cl 

Ifemben- 


Naitti Tal 

do 


Almcra 

do 


Garhwal 

do 


Lucknow 

do 


Unao 

do 


Bae Bareli 

do 


SltapuT 

do 


Hardoi 

do 


Khcri 

do 


Fyzabad 

do 


Gonda 

do 


Bahraioh 

do 


Sultan pur 

do 


Partabgarh 

do 


Bara Banki 

do 


Allahabad cum Benares 


Lucknow cum Cawnporc 


Agra and Meerut cum Aligarh 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur cum 

Moradabad. 



Dehra Dun District (Muhammadan) 

Saharanpur 

do 

»lo 

Meerut 

do 

do 

MuzafEarnagar 

do 

do 

Bi)Uor 

do 

do 

Balaudsliahr 

do 

do 

Aligarh, Muttra and 


Agra 

do 

do 

Mainnuri, Ktali and 


Farrukhabad 

do 

ili> 

Etawab, Cawnpero and 


Katehpur 

do 

do 

.fhansi Division 


do 

Adahadad, Jaunpur aiid 


Mirzapur 


rlo 


UenariiR, Gazi | hit, Hal I i a n i « I 
Azatngarh rin do 

GoiakhpuT <io <Io 

Basti District (Miiliarnniiutaii) 
N’orfcli Mnrfldal>a.l ilo 

South Momdaba l <'ni 

Httctiiuxi do do 

Hhahjahanpur do do 

Bareilly do do 

Kumauu Division cnni 
Bilibhit do df> 

<loiuia and 

Baliraich do do 

Khcri and t^iUpur Dist. do 
Hardol, Lucknow and 
Unao do do 

Kyisabad and Bara- 
Hauki do do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

<io 

do 

Muhammadan Urban 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

tin 1 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

MuhatJiiuadan liiind 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

Muhaniniadan Karat 
do 
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Name of Constituency. 

Claes of Constituency. 

Number of 

Kultanpar, Partabgarh 

Muhammadan Rural 

Members. 

and lliie llaroli District 

do 

1 

European 

European 

1 

Agra TiandholdcTB (North) 

Landholdorb 

1 

Agra Lfindliolders (South) 

do 

1 

l'alu4|darB 

do 

1 

npper Tndia Chamber of 

Commerce and Industry , 

2 

Commerce. 

Cnited Provinces chamber of 

do 

1 

(Jommercf;. 

Allahabarl University 

University 

1 


SCHEDULE ll 

Qualifications of Electors. 

Definitions. 

I. In this Schedule — 

(a) ‘‘a European p. SI 4, (6). ] 

{b) ^'municipal tax” means a tax imposed under the provisions 
of the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, the United Pro- 
vinces Town Areas Act, 1914, or the Cantonments Act, 1910 ; 

(c) “owner” does not include a mortgagee, a trustee, or a lessee ; 

[tiee p, 214 I (c)*] 

(e) “urban area” means a Municipality or notified area as defin- 
ed in the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, or a town area 
as defined in the United Provinces Town Areas Act, 1914, or a 
cantonmont as defined in the Cantonments Act, 1910. 

Joint families. 

II. (1) Whore property is hold or payments are made jointly by 
the members of a joint family, the family shall bo adopted as a unit 
for deciding whether under this iSchedule the requisite qualification 
exists; and, if it does oxist, the person qualified shall be, in the case 
of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof or the memW 
nominated in that behalf by a majority of the family, and in other 
cases the member nominated in that behalf by the family concerued. 

(2) A person may bo qualified cither in his persona] capacity or 
in the capacity of a representative of a joint family, but not in both 
capacities. 

OcGopation of house. 

III. A person who occupies a bouse, other than a bouse in atiy 
military or police linos, by virtue of any office, service employment 
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shall, if the house is not inhabited by the person in whose service or 
employment he is, be deemed to occupy the house as a tenant. 

IV. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule, the entries contained in land revenue and 
municipal records shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated 
therein. 

V. A person shall be qualiliod as an elector — 

(a) for a non-Muhamuiadan constitnoncy who is neither a Euro- 
pean nor a Muhammadan, 

(b) for a Muhammadan constituency who is a Muhammadan, 

(c) for the European con.stituency who is a European : 

Provided that such person possesses the further qualifications 

hereinafter prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

Vf. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall bo qualified as an elector for an urban constituency 
who — (l) has a place of residence in the constituency or within two 
miles of the boundary thereof, and 

(a) is, in any place in the area afoiesaid in which a house or 
building tax is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or build- 
ing of which the rental value is not less than Rs. 36 per annum, or 

(b) was, in any area in the constituency in which no house or 
building tax is in force, assessed in the previous year to municipal 
tax on an income of not less than Rs. 200 per annum, or 

(c) is, in any area in the constituency in which neither a house 
or building tax nor a municipal tax based on income is in force, the 
owner or tenant of a house or building of which the rental value is 
not less than Rs. 36 per annum, or 

(d) has within the constituency any of the qualifications based 
on the holding of land hereinafter prescribed for an elector of a rural 
constituency; or 

(2) has a place of residence in the constituency and — 

(a) was ill the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

(b) is a retired and pensioned otiicor (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

Rural constituencies. 

VIL Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural constituency who 
has a place of residence in the constituency and — * 

(a) is, in an urban area included in the constituency in which a 
bouse or building-tax is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or 
building of which the rental value is not less than Rs. 36 per 
annum ; or 

(b) was, in an urban area included in the constituency in which 
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no bouse or building-tax is in force, assessed in the previous year to 
a municipal taxon an income of not less than Ks. 200 per annum ; or 
(c) is, in an urban area included in the constituency where 
neither a house or building-tax nor a municipal-tax based on income 
is ill force, the owner or tenant of a house or building of which the 
rental value is not less than Bs. 36 ; or 

(rf) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect of which 
land revenue amounting to not less than Rs 25 per annum is pay- 
able ; or 

(e) is the owner of land in the constituency free of land revenue, 
if the land revenue, nomifially assessed on such laud in order to deter- 
mine the amount of rates payable in respect of the same, either alone 
or together with any land revenue payable by him as owner in 
respect of other land in the constituency, amounts to not less than 
Bs. 25 per annum ; or 

(/) being a resident in the hill pattis of Kumaun, is the owner 
of a free simple estate or is assessed to the payment of land revenue 
or cessess of any amount, or is a Kbaikar ; or 

{g) being in the constituency a permanent toniiro holder or a 
fixed rate tenant as defined in the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or an 
under proprietor or occupancy tenant as defined in the Oudh Rent 
Act, 1886, is liable to pay rent as such of not less than Rs. 25 
per annum ; or 

{h) (i) being in the constituency a tenant as defined in the 
Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, other than a 
sub-tenant, holds land as such in respect of which rent of not less 
than Rs. 50 per annum or its equivalent in kind is payable, or 

(u) in areas in the United Provinces in which the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, is not in force, 
holds land as a tenant in respect of which rent of not less than Rs. 
50 per annum or its equivalent in kind is payable ; or 

(t) was in the previous year assessed to incume-tax ; or, 

(J ) is a retired and ixsnsioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

The European constituency. 

VIII. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for the European constitu- 
ency who has a place of residence in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and has any of the qualifications proscribed for an elector 
of any urban or rural constituency. 

3p«dal Contdtiiencief — The Taluqdsra* constituency. 

IX, A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Taloqdars 
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who is an ordinary membsr of the British Indian 
Otidh. 




Agra Landholders* cooatituenoiet* 

A pomt) shall be qualified as an elector for an Aj^fa Lan^ 
i* constituency virho has a place. of residence in the oonstitu* 
^egrund — 

\ ^ ia) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect of which 
re venue amounting to not loss than Rs. 5, 000 is payable ; or 
iD is the owner of land in the confitituouoy free of laud revenue, 
if ,tfae land revenue nominally assessed on such land in ord^r to 
determine the amount of rates payable iii rosiiect of the same, either 
atone or together with any land rovenue payable by him as owner 
in respect of other land in the constituency, amounts lo not less 
than Rs. 6, 000 per annum : 

:i|lh Piwided that, in determining the eligibility of a landholder as 
ail elector, only land revenue payable or nominally assessed in respect 
of such land or share in land as he may hold in his own personal 
right and not in a fiduciary capacity shall bo taken into account. 


Commerce and industry constituencies 

XL A person shall be qualified as an elector — 

(a) for the Upper India Chamber of Commerce constituency * 
who— 

(i) is a member, other than an honorary or affiliated member, 
of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce and has a place of 
t^plsiness within the United Provinces oP Agra and Oudii ; or 

(«) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of roember- 
sfaip of the said Chamber on behalf of and in the name of any firm, 
company or other dbrporation which has a place of business within 
tfce fJhited Provinces of Agra and Oudb ; and 

(i) for the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce constitu- 
ency> who— 

' ‘ (f) is a member, other than an honorary member, of the United 
Province^ Cbi^ber of Commerce and has a place of business or 
roaidence in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; or 

(a) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of member- 
^ (he ^id Q|yamber on behalf and in tfae^ name of any firm, 
Company or other corporation which baa a place of business in the 
Orifeed Ptdvineas of Agra and Oudh. 

, . The University constituency 

. ‘ XJL A person shall be qualified os elector lor the Allahabad# 
t?|ilf^jty constituency,, who— 
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(a) resides in India and is s member of the iSeoata or 
Honorary Fellow of tbe University of Allahabad ; or 

{h) resides in the*United Provinces of Agra and Ondh and 
\i) a Doctor or Master, or 

(it) a graduate of not less than seven years’ standing, 
in any Faculty of the UoiversUy of Allahabad : 

Provided that, no elector shall have more than one vote in the 
constituency though he may have more than one of the lUore* 
said <(ualifications, . . 


Punjab Legislative Council 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the Punjab 
shiill consist of — 

(1) two members of the Executive Council ex-ojSicio ; 

(2) sixty-five elected members ; 

(3) twenty members nominated by the Governor, of whom — 

(a) not more than fourteen may be officials, and 

(b) four shall be persons nominated to represent the classes here* 
inafter specified accoiding to the following distribution, namely ; — 

(») the European and Anglo-Indian communities 2 

(ii) the Indian Christian community — ... 1 

(in) the Punjabi officers and soldiers of His Majesty’s Indian 

Forces — ••• ... ... 1 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituenoi^ 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of membefS 
to be elected by each constituency shall be as stated therein i^inst 
that constituency. 

[Itule III iarne as before (pp, 7^5-6^)] 

lY. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of tbe Council to represent any general or special constituem^ unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of tbe constituency. 

(2) For the purpose of these rules — 

(u) '‘general constituency means a non-Muhammadan, Mubam^ 
madan, or Sikh constituency ; and 

(b) “ special constituency ” means a liandbeMers’, Umversitjr, 
Commerce or Industry oonstituenoy. 

For the resd of the Jiuhs eee pp. 1S7-19S, subjed to ike /slbwi^ 
alterations, sfe. 

For '*Forf St. George Gazette*^ read ^^Punjab Gazette. 

^ For FI (!) (Hi) read the foU^'mng : 

(iii) (a) ownership or tenancy of immoveaMe property^ or 
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S asaeitttDdnt to loonicipal or ca&tonnient taxes, or 
aMessment to income tax, or 

(rf) rMtpt of a military pension, as are specified in Sebednle-^ 
In X (/), (7) omit the provisos^ ^ 

Afid add XXI as follows : — 

XXL Until a Governor is appointed for the Punjab, refer- 
ence in these rules to the Governor shall be deemed to be references 
to the Lieutenant-Governor. 


SCHEDULE 1. 


List of Consiiiuencics, 


Kame of Comtitaciicy. 


Cla«i8 of Oouhtitucncy. 


Towns (Non-Muhammadan) 
^North-East do th> 

West-Central do do 

East-Centrat do do 

Korth-Weflt do do 

West Punjab do (fo 

Hissar do 

Booth East Bohtak do 

North West llohtak d(» 

OuTgaon do 

Earnat do 

Ambaia cum Simla du 

Kangra do 

Hoshiarpur do 

Jullundor cum l^udhiaua ^ do 
Lahore and Foross^'fmr ci^m dn 
Bludklmpura 

Amritsar cum Ourdaspur do 
Ba^^alpindi Division and do 
Ijaborv Division (North) 

Multan Division do 

West Punjab IViwius (Muhaiuinudaii) 
West Central Towns do 

East Central .do ilo 

South East do do 

Ourgaon cam Hissar do 

Aml»la Division (Nort h do 
East) 

Hoshiarpur cum Ludhiana do 
Ferosepore fh* 

JaUanriar tlo 

Kafijgfacum Gurdaspur do 
Lahore do 

Amritsar do 

Bialkot do 

Ouinmwaia flo 


Number of 
Memlx^rs. 


Non -Muhammadan Urban 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Non-Muhammadan Rural 
do 
tlo 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

d(» 

<lo 


Muliaiinmidau 1 ^ i ban 
do 
do 
do 

Muhammadan Rural 
do 
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Nfiau; of Constituency. 


Claes of Constituency. 

members. 

Sh«‘ikliupur» 

do 

Muliammarlan Etural 

1 

(iwjra^i 

do 

do 

1 

bihalipiir 

do 

do 

1 

Miau'vali ciiiu Kliusliab 

do 

do 

1 

Atl-cok 

<lo 

do 

1 

Uaw.xl I'indi 

do 

do 

1 

.1 hoi Ilia 

do 

do 

1 

Lyallpur North 

do 

do 

1 ' 

byallimr South 

do 

do 

1 

Moutij;omcry 

do 

do 

1 ^ 

Multaa KuhI 

do 

do 

1 

Multan WtHt 

do 

do 

1 


do 

do 

1 

MuzufTargarli 

do 

do 

1 

JJera Chazi Khiiti 

do 

do 

1 

Ainbala Division willi ilohliiarpur 



and Kalian'll (Sikii) 


Sikll 

. 1 

Julluiidur (to 


do 

1 

IjU dll ill nil do 


do 

J 

Kero Kept > IV do 


do 

1 

Laiion^ ilo 


do 

1 

Amrilsiir do 


do 

1 

Hifilkot cilia Curdaspur (Sil 

kh) 

do 

1 

Lynllpur (Sikh) 

do 

J 

Mnllan Division and Sheikhiipuni (Sikli) 

do 

1 

UuvMil Mind) Di*'ihionand 

Cu jraiiwHla (Sikli) do 

1 

I'uujal) Laiidhold(’rH (Ceiieral) 

liniMlholders’ 

1 

Muhinnmadan Jjaudholders 


do 

1 

Srkh r>audlio1dei,s 


do 

1 

r>cilorli 'i'uniandai> 


do 

1 

I’uuiah l’niv('rsilv 


Cni veifiily 

1 

I’liijjab t'lirimher of ('oiomerc;! and 

Commerce and 

1 

'j'rades Association 


Indestry 


runjab Industries 


do 

J 


II. Thr' fU'f'nr'Mnii III Si'luMuti* ol Uu' df a nii'Hl co!fcSl<)liiency 

J»y r. fi*ri'iici* t(» n. iiivii^K.ii oi |)iM! i<-f or |wirl. of u Dist.ri<;f. sliuU not bave the 
rlV'cl of ni( hulini: iu Dial const iT\j'’ii'‘y any aiva w liicli is iuchidcd in urban 
coirt iln-'iicy ol iiii’ s:iiu«' coniinunal (t‘sci':|>tiou. 


SCHEDULE n. 

Qualification of Electors 

1. For tho i^ur poses of this Schediilo — 

(n) **anmial rental value in relation lo immoveable profHMrtsr 
means the amount for which such property, together with itft 
appcrtiiiances and furniture, if any, is actually let or may reasoil- 
ahly bo expected to lot from yea/ to year ; 

0>) “Date of publication of the electoral rolU' means the dat*^^ 
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oil which tlte electoral roll for the time being under preiuirittioii is 
first published under these rules ; 

ic) “land revenue" nieana land revenue as defined in section 3 

Qk the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, and, in the case of 
nuctuatin^ land revenue or land revenue assessed on lands subject to 
river action, the average amount of such land revenue paid during the 
three years preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll ; 

(d) “member," in relation to the Punjab Chamber of Commerce 
or the Punjab Trades Association, includes any person entitled to 
exeroiso the rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and 
in the name' of any firm, company or corporation registered as 
a member ; 

(e) “owner" does not include a mortgagee ; 

(/) “tenant" includes any person who is in possession of a 
house other than a military or police barrack, or of part of such a 
.^ouse. by virtue of any otfioe, service or employment ; 

(g) “the land records” means an attested record of rights or 
on attested anriual record of rights maintained under Chapter IV 
of the Punjab Land Revenuo Act, 1887, and includes an order 
finally sanctioning a motion duly passed under that Chapter ; 

(h) “zaildar," “inamdar," “sufodposh" and “lambardar" 
mean respectively a person appointed as a s&aildar, inamdar, sufodtKish 
or lambardar in accordance with rules for the time being in force 
under the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, and do not include 
a substitute appointed temporarily for any such person. 

2. For the purposes of this Schedule, a person may be presumed 
to reside in a constituency if be has for the four years preceding 
the date of publicaijpn of the electoral roll continiiously owned a 
residential house, or a share in a residential house, in the constitu- 
ency, and that house has not during the twelve months preceding 
such date been let on rent either in whole or in part. 

3. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Scliodule any entry in the land records or in any muni- 
cipal or cantonnvent records shall bo conclusive evidence of the facts 
stated therein. 

4. Whore property is held or payments are mode by the members 
of a Hindu jji lit family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Scbedulo the requisite qualification 
exists^ and, if it docs exist, the person qualified as an elector 
dball be the manager of the family or a person appointed by the 
Utajority of (hn family in that behalf. 

General Cmittiimncm, 

i ,5. A person shall be qualified as an elector — 
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(a) if] a non* Muhammadan constituency who is neither a 
Muhammadan nor a Sikh, 

(i) in Muhammadan constituency » who is a Mubas)(iliiedai)| 
(a) in a Sikh constituency who is a Sikh : ^ 

provided that such person has the further qualifications bereinafiiiier 
prescribed for an elector of the particular oonstitoency. 

6. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 6 of this Sehedute^ 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for an urban constituency 
who resides in the constituency and who — 

(a) has owned in the constituency for the twelve months 
preceding the date of publication of the electoral itoll, immoveable 
property, not being land assessed to land revenue but including 
any building erected on such land, of the value of not less than 
Be. 4,000 or of an annual rental value of not less than Rs. 96 : 
Provided that a person shall be deemed to have owned such pro* 
perty for any period during which it was owned by any perscjih 
through whom he derives title by inheritance ; or 

0) has, for the twelve months aforesaid, occ^ied as a tenant 
in the constituency immoveable property, not being land assessed to 
land revenue but including any building erected on such land, of an 
annual rental value of not less than Bs. 96 ; or 

(c) was, during the twelve months aforesaid, assessed in respect 
of any direct municipal or cantonment tax to an amount of not less 
than Bs, 50 ; or 

{d) was, during the financial year preceding the date of publica- 
tion of the electoral roll, assessed to income-tax ; or 

(e) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular fipoes ; or 

(/) has in the constituency any of the qualifications liereinaiter 
proscribed for an elector of a rural constituency, 

7. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, a 
person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural constituency who 
resides in the constituency, and who — 

(a) is a zaildar, inamdar, sufedposb or lambardar in the 
constituency ; or 

(t) is the owner of land in the constituency assessed to land 
Toveriue of not less than Bs. 25 per annum ; or 

(r) is an assignee of land revenue amounting to not leas than 
Bs. 60 per annum ; or 

(rf) is a tenant or lessee, under the terms of a lease for a period 
of nob less than three years, of Crown land in the constituei^ ior 
which rent of not less than Bs. 25 per annum is payable : provided 
that^ when the amount payable is assessed from harvest to harvest} 
the annual rent i^yable by such person shall be deemedf to be 
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Ipiiitti amount payable by him in the three yeare preeading 
^ <ie(e aforesaid ; or 

{'r(e) is a tenant vtVh a right of ooeupaney as defined in 
CftMter ll of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, in respect of land in 
tho wustitaenoy assessed to land revenue of not less than Bs. 25 
per annum ; or 

^ 4 /) was, during the financial year preceding the date of publi- 
eatioit of the electoral roll, assessed to income-tax ; or 4 . 

(9) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-oommissioned) of his Mt^esty’s regular forces ; or 

(A) has in the constituency any of the qualifications prescribed 
for an elector of an urban constituency. 

Special ConMuencies, 

8 . ( 1 ) A person shall be qualified as art elector for a Land- 
holders’ constituency (other than the Baloch Tumandars’ constitu- 
ency) who resides in the Punjab and who is — 

(() the owner of land assessed to land revenue of not lest than 
Rs, 600 per annum ; or 

(a) an assignee of land revenue amounting to not loss than Bs. 
500 per annum : 

Provided that, no person shall be qualified as an elector for the 
Muhammadan Landholders' constituency who is not a Muhammadan 
or for the Sikh Landholders' constituency who is not a Sikh, and no 
Muhammadan or Sikh shall be qualified as an elector for the Punjab 
Landholders’ (Qetieral) constituency. 

( 2 ) A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Balocb 
Tumandar’s constituency who is a Tumandar recognised by the 
Qoverument or a person performing the duties of a Tumandar with 
the saiiotiou of the Government. 

9 . A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Punjab 
Uuiversity constituency who has resided in the Punjab during the 
twelve months preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll 
and is a Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Punjab University or a 
graduate of the University of not less than seven years' standing. 

to. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Commerce 
eaosiitiienoy who has a place of business, or works for gain, in the 
Pucijtb Trades Association. 

IL A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Industry 
ecmetitaeiioy who— 

V . 4a) the o^ner of a factory which is situated in the Punjab 
aod is si^deot to the provisions of the Indian Factories Act, 1921, 
lAid in wliefa work hM been carried on during the twelve months 
pi^eeedtnf the date of the publication of the electoral, or 
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(b) 14 a partner in a firm owning, sueti a laetory 
nominated by the firm for the purpose of voting in 
(e) is a member of a company faavin^a place of bits! 
Punjab and having a paid up capital of not le^ than 
has been nominated by the company for the purpose of V 
its behalf. 





Rules for the 

B. & O. Legislative Council 




1. The Legislative Council of the Governor of BihM and 
Orissa shall consist of — -I 

(1) two Members of the Executive Couiici] mt-oficio ; . ^ 

flW seventy-six elected memberc; 

(5) twenty-five members nominated by the Goveniw/-^ 
whom — 

(a) not more than eighteen may be officials, and ■ 

(6) nine shall bo persons nominate'd to represent the 

or interests hereinafter specified according to the following dili' 
tribution, namely:- 


classes 

N 

♦Ur. 


[i] aborigines 
»»] 


[« 


B 


classes which are, in the opinion of the Governor, dopreasM 

••• ••• ... 'a 

industrial interests other than planting and mining 
the Bengali community domiciled in the province 
the Anglo-Indian copimunit^' 
the Indian Christian cun*mmuty 
[mi] the labouring classes 
II. & III — same as before (p, 227) 

IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a 
the Council to represent — , - . 

{a) a non-Muhammadan or Muhammadan or the 
oonstituenoy (which constituencies are hereinafter in 
referred to as general constituencies) unless his name is 
, the electoral roll of th3 cK^nsUtueimy or of another 
ency; , ^ 

/ r I7n/versjty, Planting, or Mining oonatiUigif^. 

( wAwA (sonstituencm are beremtter in these rules refened ^ 
spemd constituencies) unless his name is registered on tSt 
roll of the constituency, ' " 
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For the rest of fhe Rdles see pp. 187-193^ s^bjeni to the following 
ilterationsy etc , — 

For *^Fort St, George Ga 2 ette'* read & O, Gazette,*' 

£or VI (I) in read the folUnmip : — 

(Hi) (a) assessment to miinicipai or nintonment rates or 
taxes, or 

{b) assessment to income-tax, 01 

(c) receipt of a military pension or 

(d) the holding of lan<l, or 

(<5) assessment under section 118(> of the Bengal Local Self- 
Government Act, 1885. 

/n (/), (7) omit the provisos^ 

^nd add XXT to XXI p 


SCHEDULE 1. 

Lid of (*ondituenri*!s. 

Name of Const ituoney. of (Vmbtitm^ricy. 


Patna 

Patna Division 

Tirhut Division 

Bhagalpor Division 

Orissa Division 

Cbota Nagpur Division 

West Patna 

Hast Patna 

West Gaya 

Central Gaya 

Kast Gaya 

Arrab 

Central Shahabnfl 
South Shaliabati 
North Saran 
South Saran 
North Champaran 
South (Hiamparan 
North MnzafFarpnr 
Kast Muzaffarpur 
West Muzaffarpur 
Hajipur 

North-West Darbhanga 
North-East Darbhanga 
South. East Darbhanga 
Samastipnr 
North Bhagalpur 
Central Bhagalpur 
South Bhajgalpur 
East lUonghyr 

SO 


Nnii-Muhammaihiu Urhsiii 
<lo 
*lo 
do 

(!o 

do 

Nou-M uhaminfulau Rtival 

lio 

flo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

d** 

do 

do 

<lo 

do 

df> 

do 

do 

tio 

do 

tlo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


No. of 
Momliers. 


1 

1 

1 
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Name of Ooastitiiency. 

Class of Constitueneiy 

Noof 

Itembo' 

North-west Monghyr 

Non-Mnbammadan Burid 

airavai ivi# 

1 

Sooth-west Mongbyr 

do 


Pornea 

do 


Santal Parganas (North) 

do 

1 

Santal Parganas (South) 

do 

1 

North Cot tack 

do 

1 

South Cnttaok 

<lo 

1 

North Balasoro 

do 

1 

North Puri 

do 

t 

South Purl 

do 


S.\tnhalpur 

do 


lianchi 

fio • 

1 

flazaribap;)! 

di> 

1 

Pulamun 

do 

1 

North Manbhum 

do 

1 

South Manbhum 

do 

1 

Singlibhum 

do 

1 

Pntna Division 

Muhammadan Urban 

1 

Tirhut Division 

do 

1 

1 

Bhagalpur Division 

do 

West Patna 

Muhammaflan Bural 

1 

East Patna 

do 

1 

Gaya 

do 

1 

Shahabad 

do 

1 

1 

Saran 

do 

Champaran 

do 

1 

Mnzaflarpur 

do 

1 

Darblianga 

«lo 

1 

Bhagalpur 

do 

1 

1 

kongbyr 

do 

Kishanganj 

ilo 

1 

l^irnca 

do 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Santal parganas 

do 

Orissa & vision 

do 

Chota Nagpur Division 

f do 

European 

European 

Patna Division Ijandholders 
Tirhut Division 

Bhagalpur Division *, 

Orissa Division u 

Ohota Nagpur „ 

liandholdcrs 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1 

1 

r 

1 

Bihar Planters 

Indian Mining association 
Indian Mining federation 

Planting 

Mining 

do 

Patna University 

.;>w 

Universily 



schedule It 

' QuaKficatioat of EiectMs. 

1. For tiie purposes of this Schedule — 

(a) ”a European” means [<S^ee p. I (()] 

(() “mmaber” in relation to a Planting or Mining Association 
indndes any person entitled to exercise the rights Mid privilegee 
of mtttabership on behalf of and in the name of any firm or oon^pany 
mr eorj^tion registered as a member ; 

(is) "prerious year” moans [5ee p. S114 I (c)] 

(d) a person shall be deemed to have a place of residence 
vrithin the limits of a constituency if he— 

(a) ordinarily lives within those limits, or 
{h) has his family dwelling house within those limits and oc> 
easionally occupies it, or 

(e) maintains within those limits a dwelling-house ready for 
occupation in charge of servants and occasionally occupies it. 

Stniamtkm . — A person may be resident within the limits of 
more than one cnnstituenoy at the same time. 

2. Where proiterty is held or parents are made jointly by 
the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the 
unit for deciding whether under this Sche«. .e the requisite qualifica- 
tion exists : and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be, in the 
ease of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof, and in other oases 
the member authorised in that behalf by the family concerned. 

General Constituencies 

3. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a non-Muham- 
madan or Muhammadan urban constituency who has a place of 
residence in the constituency or within two miles of the boundary 
thereof, and— 

(a) was in the previous year assessed in respect of any muni- 
cipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not ■ 
leas idian Bs. 3, or 

(h) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax, or 
(c) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
tx non-cmnmissioned) of His Mejesty's regular forces, or 

id) holds within the constituem^ any of the quMifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an electw of a rurd oonstituency : 

ProvuM that — 

(el) 1)0 person who is not a Muhammadan shall be qualified ns an 
elector fw a Muhammadan constituency, and 
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(If) no Muhammadan or European shall be qualified as an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan oonstituehoy. 

4. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a non-Muham- 
madan or Muhammadan rural constituency who has a place of 
residence in the constituency! and — 

(а) holds an estate or estates or portion of an estate or portions 
of estates for which a separate account or accounts (including a 
residuary account) has or have been opened for which land* whether 
revenue-paying or revenue-free or rent-free land, an aggregate 
amount of not less than Ks. 12 per annum is payable direct to the 
Treasury as local cess ; or 

(б) bolds a tenure or tenures and is assessed for the purpose 
of local cess at an aggregate amount of not less than Bs. 100 per 
annum ; or 

(c) holds land as a raiyat and is liable to pay an annual aggre- 
gate rent or local cess amounting respectively — 

(i) to Rs. 16 and to 8 annas in constituencies in the Orissa 
and Cliota Nagpur Divisions, 

(n) to Its. 64 and to Rs. 2 in constituencies in the Patna 
Division and the Munghyr District, 

(m) to Rs 24 and to 12 annas in constituencies in the Sonthal 
Parganas, and 

(iv) to Rs. 4iS and to Rs. 1-8-0 else whore ; or 

(d) was in the previous year assessed to not less than Rs. 1-8-0 
under section 118C of the Boiigal Local »Solf'Govonjmont Act, 1886, or 

((') was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
(/) is a retired and pensioned otIiceT (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of Ilis Majosly^s regular forces ; or 

(l/) beiiig^ a Muhammadan resident in the Orissa or Chota* 
Nagpur Divisions, was in the previous year assessed in respect of 
any municipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount 
of not less than Us. 3 ; 

IVovided that— 

(1) no ])ersori who is not a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
an (declor for a Muhammadan constituency, and 

(u) no Muhammadan or European shall bo qualified as an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

6. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Europe&ti 
constituency who is a European and has a place of residence in the 
province of Bihar and Orissa, and has any of the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural constituency. 

Special Constituencies. Landholder’s constituencies 
6. (1) Every landholder shall be qualified as air elector for a 

Landholders' constituency who has n place of residence in the coiisti- 
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iueucy and is liable to pay not leas than Bs. 4.000 land revenue or 
Re. 1,(^0 local oeas in the case of the Patna Division lisndhddera’, 
the Tirhut Division Ijandholders', and the Bhagalpur Division 
Landholders’ oonstituenoie* or Bs. 6,000 land revenue or Bs. SOO 
local cess in the case of the Orissa Division Landholders' and 
Chote Nagpur Division Landholders’ constituencies. 

(2) In determining the qualification of a landholder as an 
deetor for any constituency — 

(a) only such estates and shares of estates as are held by him 
as proprietor in his own right and not in a fiduciary capacity and 
are registered in his own name in registers maintained under the 
Jjand Registration Act, 1876, whether such estates or shares are 
situated in one or more constituencies, shall be taken into 
account ; 

{b) if the amount paid by the landholder in respect of any 
such share of an estate is not definitely known, the District 
Officer of the district in which such estate is sHnated shall estimate 
the amount so paid i n respect of such shares, and his decision shall 
be final •, and 

(c) if a landholder pays land revenue or cesses in respect of 
estates, or shares in estates, situated in two or more constituencies 
and if his payments in any one constituency do not qualify him as 
an elector, his payments within all the constituencies shall be aggre- 
gated, and, if such aggregate equals or exceeds the amount proscribed 
for the constituency in which he makes the largest payment, he 
shall be qualified as an elector for that constituency. 

7. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Patna 
University constituency who is a graduate of more than seven 
year’s standing, registered undci Regulation 2, Chapter XII of 
the Regulations of the Patna University. 

8. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Bihar 
Planters’ constituency who is a member of the Bihar Planters’ 
Association, Limited, and qualified (o vote as such and for the time 
being resident in India. 

9. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Indian 
Mining Association constituency who is a member of the Indian 
Mining Association, and a person shall he qualified as an elector 
for the Indian Mining Federation constituency who is a member 
of the Indian Mining Federation : provided that, any person who 
is a member both of the Association and of the Federation shall he 
qualified as an elector for such one only of the constituencies 
08 ho may elect. 



Rules for the 

C. P. Legislative Council 

I. The rjegielative Council of the Gktvernor of the Ceottal 
Provinces shall consist of— 

(1) two members of the Executive Council at-offiao ; 

(2) thirty-seven elected members ; ' / 

(3) thirty-one members nominated by the Governor, of Whokis-"^ 
(a) not more than eight may be officials, 

(h) seventeen shall be persons nominated as the result of elec- 
tions held in Berar, and 

(c) five shall be persons nominated to represent the classes 
hereinafter specified according to the following distribution, 
namely : — • , 

(i) the inhabitants of the Mandla district excluding Mandla 

t>OW11y ••• ••• ••• 1 

(ti) the inhabitants of zamindari and jagirdari estates declamd 
to be backward tracts, ... ... 1 

(m) the European and Anglo-Indian oommunitien, ... 1 

(tv) classes which, in the opinion of the Governoi, are depressed 
olasstls, ... ... ... ... 2 

Provided that, until the reconstitution of the Council next 
following the date on which a University is established at Nagpur, 
the number of elected members shall be thirty-six and number . ei 
persons nominated by the Governor shall be thirty-two, of .,w.hom 
one shall be nominated to represent University graduates in the 
Central Provinces. 

II. (See p. 3S6) mill following promo, 

5. Provided that, the provisions of this rule shall, in raspeet 
of the University constituency referred to in the said Schedule, first 
have effect for the purpose of the general election next following 
date on which a university is constituted at Nagpur, ! 

III. (<8wp. 2Sd-7) . / 

IV. (1) A person shall not be eb'gible for election as a Meati^ 
of the council to represent any general or special cmistitoeocy -unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of tlie constituem^. 

(2) For ^a purpose of these rules— 

(a) “general constituency” means a ii<Hi-Muha^adfR 
Mubammadan constituency ^ and' 
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^ (i)/*^ed«]Mi»(iitaei) 07 ‘* meana a Landb^den', UnifenHiy, 
O(wmerc0 and Industry oonstitueoey^ 

„ iiSutiumm) 


SC3^EDULE I. 


I. — JM of CotiftUvmdes. 


Name oiC^on^t-itueuey. 

Class of Constituency. 

No. of 

4lubbiil{)or« i/ity 

Non-Mubammaiian Urban 

Members^ 

1 

Jabbalpore Division (Urban) 

«lo 

1 

Oiiattisgarh do do 

do 

1 

Ncrbndda do do 

<lo 

1 

Nagpur City cum Kampteo 

00 


Nagpur Division 

<io 


Jubbulpore District Sonlh 

do 

1 

Jubbalpore do Nortjh 

do 

1 

Datnidi tio 

.. do 

1 

Saugor do ^ 

do 

1 

8eotti ^ do 

do 

1 

Uaipur * do North 

«lo 

1 

tt do South 

do 

1 

Bilaspur do 

do 

1 

Drug do 

do 

1 

Hoshangabad do 

do 

1 

Niraar do 

Non^Muliammadau llural 

1 

Narsinghpur do 

do 


Obhinria'ata do 

flo 


Betui do 

do 

1 

Nagpur do (East) 

do 

1 

Nagpur do (West) 

do 

1 

Wardbft T&bsil 

do 

1 

Waniba do 

do 

J 

Cbaiuta do 

do 

1 

Bhandara do 

do 

1 

Halagbat do 

do 

1 

Jnbl^lpoTA Division 

Miibamiuadan Kural 

1 

Obattfsgarh Biirision 

do 

1 

Karbudda Division 

do 

1 

Nagpur Division 

do 

1 

Jubbalpore and Narbndrla 

Lamiholdors 

1 

Kagpur and Chattisgarb 

do 

1 

Nagpur Dniveisity 

University 

1 

^'Btrai Frovinoosand .Berar 

Mining 

1 

^ iKining Attkmiation. 

Central Fruvlnees 

Commerce and Industry 

1 


IL tbe defluittAii in this Bcliedule of a noa-UnluiminadMi rnnit oooitiM* 
empr by to a SUatrict oi part tA a Diatrict eihaH not have the ^fleet of 

iucMmng ia Siat ernttUtwacy any am inclwlcd fn a Aoa>Un)iammailan 
nrlam eotwtttwniojr. 



SCHEDULE II. 

Qualification of Electors 

1, For the purposes of this Schedule — 

(u) ‘member’ in relation to the Central Provinces and fierar 
Mining Association includes any person entitled to exerdse the 
rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and in the name 
of any firm, company or corporation registered as a member ; * 

.(5) ‘previous year’ means the financial year preceding that in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first 
jmblished under these rules ; 

(r) ‘iirb.an area’ means a municipality, notified urea, cantonment, 
or railway settlement. 

(d) a person shall be deemed to have a place of residence in a 
constituency if ho— 

(t) has actually dwelt in a Jiouse, or part of a house, within 
the coiistituoncy for an aggregate period of not less than 180 days 
during the calendar year preceding that in which the electoral roll 
for the time being under preparation is first published under these 
rules : or 

(tt) bas maintained withiti the constituency for an aggregate 
period of not loss "tban 180 days during that year a bouse, or part 
of a house, as a dwelling for himself in charge of his dependants 
or servants, and has visited such house during that year, 

2. For the purpose of determining any claim to qualification 
under this Schedule any entry in the land records or in any muni- 
cipal records shall be conclusive evidence oi the facts stated therein. 

3, Whore an estate or mahal, or a share of an estate or mahol, 
nr land is held or where income-tax or local cesses are paid .fointly 
by the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as 
the unit for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite 
qualification exists ; and if it does exist, the manager of the family 
shall be qualified as an elector ; 

Provided that, the entry on an electoral roll of a person in bis 
capacity as the manager of a joint family shall not disqualify him 
as an elector in bis individual capacity. 

4. For the purposes of this Schedule a person who ooooFies 
a house or building, other than a house or building in any militaiy 
or police lines, or part of such a house or building by virtue of any 
office, service or employment shall, if the bouse or building is not 
inhabited by the person in whose service or employ he is, be deemed 
to occupy the bouse or building as a tenant. 



; ism^nrs comcii a4i 

. CfmvtihwiiciiMi. : yrima CeiMlitamciM- 

A |P%>Qti. i^t b« qualified m an eteotor of as urban oonallta* 
aiiojr 'ii^hio few© miles of the boonduy thereofi and who— 

Is the oonstitaeiiey, the owner or tenant <rf a boose 
bidtilingi or part of a house or building, of which the annual lonta} 
«aloe^ is not kss than Bs. ^6; provided that, where a house or 
buihthnffi.or part of a house or building is held by two or more persons 
in sbarss, ino person shall be qualified in respect of a share the . 
annttal rental valoe of which is lass than Bs. 36 : or 

(t). in ooqstittMncies where the rental value of a botiee or build.- 
ing i« not the basis of municipal taxation, was in the previous year 
assessed to a municipal tax on an income of not less than Bs. 200 ;;0t 
(e) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
(el) is a retired and pensioned olTioer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

(e) has,' in respect of land in the constituency, any of the qualifi- 
cations prescribed for an elector of a rural constituency : 

Provided that — 

(i) no person , mother than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
an elector for a Muiiammadan constituency ; and 

(w) no Muhammadan shall be qualified os an elector for a non- 
Muhtuumadan coustitoenoy. 

6. A person shall be qualified os an eleotor for a rural consti- 
tuency who has a place of residence in the constituency and who— 

(a) is, ill urban area in the constitueuoy, the owner or tenant 
of a house or building, or part of a house or building, of which the 
annual nuitel value is not less than Bs. 36 or 

(i) was, in on urban area in the constituency where the rental 
value of a house mr building is not the basis of municipal taxation, 
assoised in the previous year to a municipal tax on an income of not 
less’than Bs.. 200 ; or • 

(c) is a hunbardar of a mahal, or 

(d) is a proprietor or thekadar of an estate or mahal in the 
constituency, the land revenue or kamifjama of which is not leas than 
Bs. 100 ; or 

(e) holds iu the coustitoenoy, as a proprietor or thekadar in 
propriety iifihl^ «w land or khodkasht, or is a malik-makbnsa, 
rayat m tenant eA agricultural land in the constituency, the assessed 
or, assspMl^ . revenue or rent of which is not less— 

' (i/ In ^ case of land in the Baipur, Bilospur, IDirog, Chanda 
mrid. ^»1 Histricte, than Bs. 30, or 

la the ease of land in the Bbaudara, Baleghat, Nittar, 
OhJiiadwaiaaod Beoni Districts, than Be. 40, or 

.(«n) in the ease of land in any otlmr District, than 6s, 60; or 

i' : 81 
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(/) wan in the previous year assessed to in-come tax, or 
({/) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces : 

Provided that — 

(i) no person other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
an elector for a Muhammadan oonatituency ; and 

(n) no Muhammadan shall bo qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. 

Esplamtimi : — For the purpose of clause (e) “tenant” shall not 
include a sub-tenant or ordinary tenant of Ur land. 

Special Constituencies. Landholders constituencies. 

7. A person sh ill bo iinalifiod as an elector for a Landholders’ 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency and bolds 
in the oonatituonoy agricultural land in proprietory right and who — 

(a) is the holder of a hereditary title recognised by Gk)vt. ; or 
{b) is the owner of an estate as defined in section 2 (S) of the 
Central Provinces and liovomie Act, 1917 ; or 

(c) is liable to pay on the land which he holds in proprietory 
right land-revenue or Kamil jaraa not loss than Rs. 3,000 per annum. 

The University constituency., 

8. A person shall be qualified ^s an elector for the Nagpur 
University constituency who is — 

(a) a graduate of seven years standing of the Nagpur University, 
or if ho has graduated before the establishment of the Nagpur 
University and is resident in the Central Provinces, a graduate of 
sovon years’ standing of the Allahabad University, or 

(&) a Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Nagpur University, or, if 
ho was appointed a Fellow of the Allahabad University before the 
constitution of the Nagpur Uiiivcrsity and is resident in the Central 
Provinces, Fellow or [loncrary Fellow of the Allahabad University. 

9. A porsoij shall be ({ualified as an elector for the Central 
Provinces and Berar Mining Association constituency who is a 
member of the Central Provincos and Borar Mining Association. 

The Commerce and Industry constituency. 

10. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Central 
Provinces Commerce and Industry constituency who — 

(a) is either the owner of a factory situated in the Oentnd 
Provinces and which is subject to the provisions of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, or a person appointed by the owner of snob a 
factory for the purpose of voting on his behalf ; or 

(2^) has been appointed for the purpose of voting hy any 
company having a place of business in the Central Provinees and 
having ft paid-up capital of not less than Ss. 2fi,000, 



Rules . for the 

Asseim Legislative Council 

Composition of Lesislative Council. 

1. The Legislative Gounoil of the Governor of Assam shall 
cootist of— 

1. two members of the Executive CouYieil ex-officio ; 

2. thirty-nine elected members ; and 

3. twelve members nominated by the Governor, of whom — 

(a) not more than seven may bo officials, and 

ib) two shall be non-official persons nomitialod to represent 
respectively the following classes, namely — 

(0 the labouring classes ; and 

(h) the inhabitants of backward tracts. 

n and III os before. 

Special qualifications for election in cnse of certain constituencies. 

IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent — 

(a) the Shillong constiluoncy or non-Muhammadan or Muham- 
madan rural constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter in 
these rules referred to as general constituencies), unless his name 
is registered on the electoral roll of the constituencies or of another 
general constituency ; or 

(b) a Planting, or Commoroo and Industry coustitnency (which 
oonstituencies are hereinafter in these rules referred to as special 
constituencies), unless his name is registered on the electoral roll of 
the constituency. 


SCHEDULE I. 


Name of Constituency. 


Lut of Com-iUueticiof, 

('lass of Coubtituoi.ey. 


biltong 
Sildiar 
Bailakaedi 
gylhet Saili 
Sanupganj 
Bs^igas] O^orth) 
Babigan] (South) 
South Sylhet . 




OciiGral Urban 
Non-Muiiammacian lUiral 
do 
do 
do 
do 
rlo 
flO 


Ng f»i 
mcinbora. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 
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Name of Coaaltituottcy. 

Class of Conatiltueuoy.; 

J 4 , 


Karimganj 

Non-Uahammadan Buittl 


Dhttbri 

do 

l:‘iV 

Goal para 

do i \ 

■ < 1 

Gaabati 

do 

- ■ ' i\ ;■ 

Barpeta 

do 

\ 

Tcispur 

do 

' 1 '.; ' 

Mangaldai 

do 


Nowgong 

do 

1 

Sibsagar 

do 

1 

Jorhat 

do 

t \ 

Oolaghat 

do 

1 

Dibrngarh 

do 

1 

North Lakbimimr 

do 

1 

Cachar 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 

Sylhet Sadr (North) 

do 

1 

Sylhet Sadr (South) 

do 

1 

Saiiatngauj 

4l0 

1 

Habigauj (North) 

do 

1 

Jlablganj (Sooth) 

; do 

1 

Sontli Sylhet 

do 

1 

Oarlmganj 

do 

1 

Dhubri 

do 

1 

Goalpara cam South Salmava 

do 

1 

Kamrnp and Darrang cum Nowgong do 

1 

Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur 

do 

X 

Assam Valley 

rianting 

a 

Surma Valley 

do 

2 

Commerce and Industry 

Commerce and Industry 

1 


SCHEDULE II 

QualiBcation of Electors 

Definitions. 

1. In this Schedule — 

(a) ‘ estiate” means an estate as defined in section 2 of the 
Assam I^abour and Emigntion Act, 1901. 

{h) "manager” iq reiittion to a tea estate includes an 
manager in separate charge thereof ; 

(c) "previous ^^ear” means the financial year preceding thait in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under prei^tion is fil^ 
published under these rules. 

Geoetal Constituencies. Shillong urban conslitiiency. 

2. A person shall be qualified as an . elector for tho ^bilhnii^ 
constituency who has during the previous year resided wipin' . 
oonetitneney and who— 



iS60L4ftvB covucii il* ' 

’ ^(^^/iirMlntiiepf^ibaBjwaraasesMd in of 

or oanfaRUDent njbs^ taxes to an ag^repate iMMSint 
tbaa Bb. 3 ; <» ' ^ 

; . (0 *M in tbe previons year assessed to income-tax ; mr > 

.; - ' '^J(c/. ^a retired and pensioned officer (whether oomuissioiied 
or i^-eouuniesioned) of His Majesty's regular forces ta of the 
( J|ss^ Biflesi 

^ ' 3. A person shall be qualified as an elcotor for a mral cons- 
titoency who has during the previous year resided wiiMn the cone- . 
tittienciy and who-— 

. ^a) was in the previous year assessed in respect of munic^ 
or oahtonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not Ira ^ 
than Bs. 3, or, in the case of an assessmeot in the Nowgiong Muni- 
cipality, of not less than Bs. 2, or in the case of an assessment hi 
tile Sylbet Municipality of not less than Bs. 1-8-0 ; or 

{i) was in the previous year assessed to a tax of not less than 
Re. 1 in a union under Chapter III of the Bengal Municipal Act, 
1876 ; or 

(c) in the ease of constituencies in the Sylhet, Caohar and 
Goalpara District was in the previous year assessed to a chaukidari 
tax of not less than Be, 1 under the Village-Chaukidari Act, 
1870 ; or 

(d) in the case of any constituency other than those referred to 
in danse (c) — 

(s) owned land, thelland revenue upon which has been assessed 
or is assessable at not less than Be. 1 per annum ; or 

(if) is liable to pay a local rate of not less than Be. 1 per 
annum ; or 

(s) was ill the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
-(/) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
(Hr non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces or of the 
Assam lUfles : 

Provided that — 

(i) no person other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
atr ele^r for a Muhammadan constituency, and 

.{Uy no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan obnstituenoy. 

Joint families. 

.4. Where property is held or payments are made jointly by 
tin .memben of a joint family, the family shall be adopted se the 
' i^tdor deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qudfifiea- 
tiob exists ; mid, if it l3oeB exist, the persop qualified sbtdl bci 
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in the case of a Hindu joint family, the mana|er thereof «id in other 
cases the member authorised in that behalf by the family eonem^bed. 

Speeisl Constituencies. Planting constituencies. 

6, A jperson shall be qualified as an eleotor for the Asiuan 
Valley rianting constituency who is the Superintendent or manager 
of a tea estate in the Assam Valley, and a person shall be qualilled 
as an eleotor in the Surma Valley Planting constituency who is the 
superintendent or manager of a tea estate in the Surma Valley. 

Commeice and Industiy constituencies. 

6. A person shall bo qualified as an elector for the Commerce 
and Industry constituency who— 

(a) is the owner of a factory, other than a tea factory, situated 
ill Assam and which is subject to the provisions of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, or is a person appointed by the owner of such 
a factory for the purpose of voting on' his behalf ; or 

{h) has been appointed for the purpose of voting by any com- 
pany, other than a company principally engaged in the tea industry, 
having a place of busiuesB in Assam and having a paid-up capital of 
not less than Bs. 26,000. 



Imperial Bank of India 

Despatch of the Covt. of India to the Sec. of State 

SimliL S5th. June 1919, {Published in India on Fi^ruarg 10^ 1990) 

We have the honour to plsoe before you a proposal for the 
amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras. We were originally approached informally in this mal^ter 
by the Bowotaries of the three Banks, and you have already 
cordially approved the idea of amalgamation contemplating as it 
did sueh increase of capital as may be necessary, a scheme for 
increasing the number of banks and improvements in the future 
management of the rupee debt in India. You have also informed us 
that, in order to assist the movement, you would agree to the traus- 
for to the amalgamated bank, under such safeguards as we may see 
fit to recommend, of the balances now held in the reserve treasuries 
in India. Subsequently, you agreed in principle that the amalga* 
mated bank shall be allowed to open an office in Ijondon, but 
reserved, until you received the detailed scheme, your decision as 
to the restriction to be imposed on the business to bo conducted by 
the Bank in London. We have since received from the Directors 
of the three Banks a joint Memorandum (enclosure 1) embodying 
the scheme which, with your approval, they propose to lay before 
their share- holders. The details of the scheme have been informally 
discussed in conversations between our Finance Department and the 
representatives of the three Banks with the purpose of ascertaining 
precisely what the Banks propose and in particular what they expect 
from the Government. Wo have now examined the draft scheme, 
Imd it has our general approval. The Memorandum is, to a large 
extent, self-explanatory, and we need not, therefore, recapitulate 
its item, but proceeded to express our views upon some of its more 
important aspects in so far as these affect the interests of ourselves 
and of the general public. 

Before doing so, however, we consider it important to emphasise 
that iiha present movement is purely spontaneous, that it is the 
natural growth of banking evolution, and that, though it would be 
unwise to attempt to foresee the process, what is now h^pening will 
he a more valuable foundation for any later movement which may 
evantuate in the direction of a State &nk. You will observe that 
a large part of the proposals which hare been placed before us 
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represents iberely a meafsare of conBoli<bti«, wfaiofa U 
domestic (x^cern tbe three Presideuoy Batiks. As i^inhetf m'- 
in paragraph 8 of the Directors* MemoraDdutn, the interest oftthe' 
Banks themselves render it highly desirable^ if not imperativei ^ 
effect some t sort of consolidation and to make a supreme e8hri<i6 ' 
overcome the obstacle of local interests and .to avoid tbe iQtibfV' 
provincial jealousies and mutual suspicions which had a large' elmff 
in wrecking previous attempts at amalgamation to a scheme of that' 
character, conceived, as is the present, in a spirit of mutual •oo-6peig«'' 
tion and forbearance. There could, we imagine, be no pose^idO' 
ohjection on the part of the State unless it could be shown, which, 
in this instance, is clearly not the case, that it was rrt eOhiie my 
dofrimeiiiai to National interests. If then the Batiks* 
were limited to mere consolidation of interests and a pooHng o1 
resources, we should, while welcoming the unification and Strength^ 
ening of these important public institutions and the consequent 
simplification of our own relations with. them, find it necessary to 
say little in support of the scheme. It is because the pvetent 
purposes go considerably further than a mere banking amalgamatfba'' 
and contain the germ of large developments which, as we believe, 
can not fail to result in much benefit to this country, that we httgch" 
to them the highest importance and make no apology for examitiini^ 
at some length their bearing upon certain current problems. 

The main direction in which we look for National gain for' 
commending them to you strongly lies in the promise they hold of 
helping appreciably to further the development of banking in India. 
As ^ou are, doubtless, aware, public opinion in this country is rapidly . 
growing more articulate as to the necessity for a wide-spread' 
increase in banking facilities, if India’s industrial dovejopmexii 
not to be hampered and if the people are to be weaned from ' 
present predilection for holding (heir savings in the form of 
cash or bullion. The subject has been ventilated on more than bhq 
occasion recently in our Legislative Council. It was brought 
prominently to the notice of the recent Industries Commissfou by 
many witnesses, and our currency difficulties of the last fe# y^ 
have forced it moie and more upon our attentfOO wltfle thb/ 
success of the propaganda associated with the two War Lqa^s 
thrown an instructive light upon the amount of mba^ 
country which is at present diverted into fruitful employiaeiit, Wt 
would not, we think, be altogether coirect to aserfbe this atatg of 

wjfoly to tfca uigrained Aabits of t6e peop{«» th«r 

tfaflir oiEUiaerratism aad their euspicion, nrhieh ean only 

by tbe pMeese of education That tfae spread 6t 

work a steady luid Bubatantia} change io Ae nentdl dflSiRl^Bfl^;' 
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P#ot^ 'M. pMl^r we l^ve no doubts bnfc it i« oeolese to i^amiCn ' 
peoide into n wiIBngoess to follow eiyiliaOd babits.aa regard keepii^ 
a i|ii^ biM»tBg faeiUtiee. For tbem to do to, . progreea iu these 

t^o mtist go hand in haode Even, bowever, in tbe {iresont 

eSuoatldnal development, there is undoubted room for a 
!al||er< of banking facilities as adtnossad by the 

tei|y|;0f^y edceess 0 ^ banks in tbe richer agricultural distrietS 

of Iloftherti Ifulia, unsoundness of which, followed by their failure 
in 191S, had an unfortunate effect in retarding in those parts of 
the eounia^ tbe development of the banking habit. 

it U true that during tbe past two decades there has been, on 
the wboloi a large increase in tbe numl>er of banks operating in Indja 
and in the volume of their deposits, and there has similarly been 
very large and steady growth in the amount of cheques passed 
through tbe Clearing Houses at (Calcutta, Bombay, Marlras, Karachi 
and Bangc^m It would, however, be inoorrect to infer that an 
tnerease in banking deposits or in the number of cheques drawn on 
banks indicates anything like a corresponding increase in banking 
habits or indeed very much more than that the volume and turn-ovex* 
of money in tbe principal money markets have enormously increased 
in bank deposits and in the amount of cheques cleared has accrued 
at the principal seaports, and taking India as a whole, we think that 
no competent observer would deny that banking development in 
India is far behind the country’s necessities. 

In our opinion an indispensable preliminary to any widespread 
growth in banking is the establishment of a strong, uni6ed bank in 
intimate relations with Government and with a large number, of 
branches throughout the country. At the present time there are 
more than 200 districts in India and Burma in u hich there is no 
branch of the Presidency Bank and only in a very few of these is ' 
there a branch of a joint stock bank of any importance (such as the 
Alliance Bank of Simla and of tbe Allahabad Bank) doing banking 
business on modern lines. We doubt, if in the present constitution 
in which there are three separate banks working independently, 
any fnrtlmr substantial increase in the number of branches is to 1^ 
looketf for owing mainly to the considerations of territorial limits 
and o{/^?ofit imd loss. The Presidency Banks have now undertaken 
as part of piesent amalgamation scheme to establish 100 new 
braneheSvWithin 5 years, and we have every reason to hope that the 
progressive policy thus initiated will be continued until at least in 
eifeiy dis^bhand eventually in every town of importance a braneh/ 
. of ^Imgerial Ban^ established., We do imt elhim llmt tltii ! 

1 wt^apmad extonsion of branehes will work a sadden msracl^e^ 
vrill immediately itself the long sought talisman to bhiixm ; 

Si ‘ ' - 
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the wealth of India from its boards. We do not look for rapid or 
dramatic refults, but a beginning most be made, and we think that 
mere appearance in a district of a bank which conducts Government's 
treasury and public business, as to whose stability, there can be no 
(luestion and from which local traders and dealers in produce cau 
obtain advances on reasonable terms, must, in due course, inevit^ly 
have an appreciable effect upon the local mentj|l attitude towards 
banking in general, and in the course of thne we shall eatpeot to 
see the now branches of the Imperial Bank attract a large amount 
of deposit from the general public in such localities. 

There are, moreover, other results which may reasonably be 
looked for from the large increase in the number of branches now 
contemplated. In those places in which they are already established, 
the Presidency Banks usually act ub bankers of the other local batiks. 
They keep most of the latter's cash, and it is to the Presidency 
Bank that a loeal bank turns when it is in difficulties or when in a 
period of light money it desires to pledge Government or other 
gilt'odgod securities. The position of the Presidency Bank, as 
bankers, has noticeably grown during the recent years, and on many 
occasions have the Presidency Banks rendered valuable assistance in 
quelling an incipient panic or in coming to the relief of a local bank 
which, through no fault of its own, was in temporary difficulties. 
It cannot, we think, bo expected that the number of banks in up- 
country districts can b» largely increased or can be placed on a 
satisfactory footing unless there is at their door a powerful bank to 
which a sound institution can turn in lime of trouble and to which 
it can look for guidance in its general financial policy. Many of 
such banka would, of course, engage in business from which a Presi^ 
dancy Bank or its successor must necessarily bo debarred, but it is, 
we think, of great irnportanpe that they should have behind them 
an institution on which they can rely for assistance and which u ill 
form Ibo solid background necessary for the healthy development 
of the various forms of banking, agricultural, industrial and ordinary 
joint stock, of which this country is admittedly in need. For such 
development, moreover, an equal necessity is a sufficient supply of 
men trained in modern methods of l)Ook-keepiiig. The mere staffing 
of a large number of new branches of the amalgamated bank will 
necessarily involve training, the employment of Indian agency to 
a very much greater extent than at the present time, and a demand 
for and training of such men by the Imperial Bank should have a 
variable influence in stimulating their supply lor other banking 
institutes, just as the requiremojeds of our PuUie Works department 
have undoubtedly stimuiatod the growth of the engineering profes- 
sion If) /udia. A furtlwr and almost squally importmt rmlt, which 
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#e anticipate irill^ follow from the e^tablfahment of the hew Bank 
ttd fhote the ihultiplioation of its branches, is a substantial increase 
in teiO ateiirtance given by it to the internal trade of the country 
^rohgh Its relations with the indigenous banking system* The 
toiieiit to which the Presidency Banks already help to finance the 
internal ti^e of India by their purchases and rediscounting erf 
internal bills of eachajjige known generally as hundis at their Head- 
ofiiees and branches, is not perhaps always realised. The shroffs, 
mabajans, chettis and others, who, either directly or by their rela« 
tioDS with smaller *‘banker8^’ of the same kind, largely finance the 
movement of produce and of important articles of commerce such 
as piece-goods in the up-country markets, rely to a very great extent 
upon assistance from the Presidency Banks, when in a season of 
a^ive trade, their own capital is fully employed on some occasions, 
for example, when the amount of hundis hel^ by the Banks of 
Bengal and Bombay has exceeded a third of their total advances, 
and during the busy season the proportion is really less than a 
quarter. The connection of the Presidency Banks with up-country 
trade is thus very close and intimate. By the rates wnich they 
charge on the discount of hundis and by thoir willingness or refusal 
to extend thoir commitments in that direction, they profoundly 
infiuenoe the provision of credit and money rates in the up country 
bazaars. It is clear that ratification of its operations through a 
largely increased, number of branches and by its ability to 
employ more funds in the discount of hundis and similar bills, 
the amalgamated bank will be able to irrigate the channels of 
internal trade to a substantially larger extent than is at present 
possible. 

And again, the mere fact of amalgamation will at once facilitate 
the improvement of the administration of the public debt to which 
we attach great importance and have recently given much attention 
and in which the banks have expressed thoir readiness, after 
amalgamation, to give us their full co-oporation. The law regarding 
Government securities in India and the rules and procedure relating 
thereto, which are largely the result of the present law afid the 
system under which the public debt accounts are maintained, wore 
framed at a tiipe when the holders of our securities consisted mainly 
of substantial people in the principal cities and towns, and when 
the tenders to our annual loans were confined chiefly to a few banks 
and finaneiisl bouses. Even before the War it was manifest that 
onr public debt system required a radical overhauling. The 
experiehee gained during the unexpectedly succosaful operations 
of the two Indian War Loans has now shown that reforms in this 
dil^On are imperative if we are to retain touch with the 
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enonnoutsly ibcreftsed number of holdais qf SQr 
throughout Uidia and are not to alienate tba atesM 
prooeduro and rules which, though tolerable perhapa to ti>e bteBMea 
people and large investors, are unsuitable and irritatbig to the 
semi^uoated holders of a hundred ruppee bond fa an 
district We hope in the near future to Iw in a position, to 
you our proposals for the recasting of the preset Indian 
Act and of the procedure and rules baa^ thereon. fii|eai^P!|^i^. 
it is clear that such reforms must be accompanied by 'a4;biqpi|!^iit^ 
ment in the administration of the Public Debt Offioofl, ^ 
shall show, will be grealy facilitated by the emalgarogii^iQiaffl 
three Presidency Banks under the arrangements as .Isjdi 
in the main and subsidiary agreements with the maintenaniM of tw 
Public Debt books and accounts, including those rating 
securities, the inttoest whereof is payable in the Bombay and 
Presidencies centralised in the Public Debt Office at CkJentto, ^ . 
work done by the Public Debt Offices at Bombay and 
being very much more restricted in character and praqtiqf^ 
confined to the payment at the presidency town iteell. ^he 
subsidiary agreements contain, in fact, a provision that t^ S^lc 
of Bombay and Madras shall not supervise or audit any jueh 
transactions occurring at the District Treasuries and t^ir 
Presidencies. Again, os regards the renewal of securities, whieb 
in this country, owing to the form of security in which the PoUio 
Debt is largely hold, constitutes an important part of the eqnrent 
work. The work of those two Public Debt Offices is in praotioe 
confined to the renewal of clean paper owing principally to the.^t 
that, under the subsidiary agreements two-thirdr of the renevra) 
foes g) to the Bank of Bongal, even though the renewing office 
may incur the responsibility. ^ Without going into further. 
it is sufficient to say that, as a residt of the present systemiAVi^ 
piece of script is borne on the registers of the Cfdcutta Offito and 
practically every Iranaactioii relating thereto has to eQiae.,to t^«t' 
office for aiiclit, account, or some other purpose. Thw ejEcessdv® 
'Centralisation resulted in something approaching a break>(lq<f n nt 
the Calcutta Office during the issue of the 1917 War Loan, audit 
was largely for this reason that in the following year weiub^ui^ 
the system of issung script to the applicants over the 
certain Glovernment Oflh. s and at the Head Offiees and 
of ihe Presidency Banks. Kven. with this relief, howe.vw>>.^" 
work at the Calcutta Office has remained very oongeated, and wito 
the . growth :of the public, debt the position grows steadily woww. 
From the point of vied- of the general public also it is undoubtedly 
iuQonvenieut and tiresome, whenever they have ocoasion -to reiiipir 
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tii^Hi0efenit£«N^'^-iWlMii «ty qtt6»tion lurilaw jvgsrdinf UienA, to buirw, 
to deal^witfa «di«triot offloe. > 

■So long' H the thi eo PnWic Debt Offloev Mre . mannged hif ' 
any radietd deoenttalfiatioo of the rabl^o 
di^’fulwiA'ntiNrtfog ie diffiOnlt, ffnot impoesible. Onee hol%Vtti.: 

has taken place and peonniaiy coneidentkH}* 
bettira^ three habki! have been eliminated and we have to deal: 
wlib' a elSttgly managed institution, a oondderable measura' ^ 
deoafl^iialfoadon will beeome possiUe. As soon as the neeessary 
arrangeoieate can be made for the staff and aooommodaiton at^ 
Bmabay aed Madras, we contemplate the gradnd splitting op 
of the aooonnte and the registers relating to oar various loa^il 
aiid distvibadiig them between the three Presidency Public Beirt 
Ofhees ' triiich will then conduct all businesses connected with the 
securities held in their respective territories. This measure will, vre 
hope, rmresent only the 6rst step in the direction of decentralisa- 
tion. ' Ihe changes in the law which you have now under your 
consideration will enable a good deal of the work connected with . 
smell holdings of seottrities to be conducted in the districts ia which 
they are held, and in course of time, as the new Bank establishes 
in every district, it should bo possible for the majority oi np-oountry 
bddere to put through at i heir district head-quarters all bttsinesB 
connected with their securities. 

Abolition of the Reserve Treasuries. 

Aitothor very important feature of these proposals, which is 
beyond a mere amalgamation of the three Banks, hut which, in our 
opinion, is not feasible without it, is the abolition of the reserve 
treasuries. Yon have already agreed to this proposal, subiect to 
such safqgnMds as we may recommend. In view of the fact that the 
new, Bank will bo entrusted with the greater part and eventually, 
when branches are established in every district headquarters, with 
the wholo of our Indian balances, the extent to which Government 
might instifiably leave their funds with the Presidency Banks, there- 
by releasing money for the use of trade, is a question which has been 
vigotoutiy canvassed from time to time, particularly since the 
esta^ishtneut of the Boserve Treasuries in 1876. We do not think 
It neeeasary to encumber the present reference by an examination of 
-the afgumenU put forward on one side or the other in ptevious 
^patvovcitica and discussions. The proposal has been accepted by 
ypu. -iii priuoiple, and moreover, events have moved with snob 
rapidity in recent years and the pressure of war conditions of the 
problem have fumlaroenf ally changed the banks and ourselves to 
r«nlise.«o clearly the practical benefit of a common polfey amounting 
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aimoftt to a pboling and tbo issues as previously drawn have beeome 
obsolete. A uonsideration of the safeguards whioh should be takou 
from the new Banks is, however, so closely connected with the whole 
question of our future relations with it, that we think it desirable 
to re^r briefly to certain observations whioh were made regarding 
this matter by certain high authorities at about the time that the', 
scheme for a Central Bank was under discussion (189fi4 901), ilbS 
those observations may fairly be taken as indicative of tbe official ^ 
attitude towards this question both then until fairiy recently. 

In the course of a speech in the Legislative Council on the Itt 
September, 1899, when introduoting a Bill to relax slightly the 
restrictions imposed on the business of the Presidency Banks, the 
finance member, Sir Chinton Dowkins said : *'The Presidency 
Banks depend to a quite exceptional degree for their cash balances on 
the Government account. As Sir J. Westland showed in the busy 
season, nearly 80 to 90 per cent of these balances are supplied from 
the Government, a fact, which added to the fluctuations in the rate 
of discount, may make us ask seriously how fat the Presidency Banka 
have sufficient capital to allow of tho absorption of the resources in 
their command in enterprises, the securities of which might not be 
easily realisable. Again, tho circumstances of India are peculiar. In 
England, if the Government were suddenly in need of money and the 
Bank of England had locked up the Government balances, it would 
not bo of serious consequence. Money could be procured from 
aft dozoj) other different quarters. In India this would not be possible 
iuul indeed wo have a historic example in the embarrassment which 
the inability or reluctance of the Banks to produce the money 
deposited with them brought upon Government when confronted 
with the sudden emergency of tho Orissa famine,” — and on the aame 
occasion Lord Curzon said : Presidency Banks are not like the 

ordinary banks. No relaxations of restrictions, even if such were 
possible in an extreme degree, could make them so. They differ 
because tho bulk of their cash balances or what 1 suppose i may 
call their loanable capital is supplied by Government and because if 
we subtract this at any given moment, they are not as a rule in posses- 
sion of suflioient indepondont capital to enable them to conduct 
operations on a large scale. The Government, therefore) is under a 
peculiar responsibility for those Banks, and we are bound to enforce 
special regulations for the protection and the security of the balaneea 
which we ourselves have provided.” The accuracy of the above 
observations 60 far as they related to the dependence of the 
dency Banks upon the Government funds, was at once eh«jteOged 
by the Banks, and we have thought it desirable to examine with 
reference to the present question of safeguards not only the extebt 
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ta ikre in the present conditions dependent >a 

G^l^eMfrietit doposits, but also the 6:ittent to which their resaatoea 
will be aagmeated and their responsibilities to us increased when 
the; entrusted with the whole of oar Indian balance* 

Tw ehelosed statement (enclosure 2) gives the average plSl^n* 
tage of Government’s deposits in the Presidency Banks to their capital 
and reserve, to their total working capital (».s., capital reserve and 
depCMitB)and to their cash balances daring the last seven quinquennia. 
It will be. seen that until the War the Presidency Banks were depeii* 
dent to a steadily diminishing extent upon the Government funds 
loft with thomi but that during the War, as a result of the policy 
already referred to and regarding which more will be said hereafter* 
the preceutage of Government deposits to the working capital and 
to cash was higher than at any time during the previous fifteen years. 
The diminishing extent to which the Presidency Banks have 
during the past thirty years depended upon their use of Govern- 
ment funds due to the great increase in their private deposits as 
shown by the figures in the statement (enclosure 3) giving the 
Banks* capital, reserve deposits, and cash balances as on the 3 let 
December for a number ot years. It will be seen that the private 
deposits have grown from 8 and half orores in 1880 to 12 and three 
fourth crores in 1900, 32 and ono-tbird crores in 1910 and 36 and 
half, 40, 38 and half, 44 and throo>fourth, 67 and three-fourth, and 
fil and half crores in the six years 1913 to 1918 respectively, and 
that the Government deposits have not increased in anything like 
the same degree. 

The proportion in which Government funds have been placed 
with the Banks or retained in the reserve and other Treasuries 
is also relevant to the present question and can bo judged from 
the figures for the past eight years given in enclosure 4, the figures 
for each year being an average of the figures for the end of each 
month. It will be seen that from 191445 onwards wo have left 
a much bigber proportion of our total cash balances with the Banks, 
the amount locked up in the reserve treasuries being corresponding- 
ly smaller. This policy was deliberately adopted during the war, 
as much as ill our own interests as in those of the banks and of 
the money market in general, and was rendered possible by the 
intimate and friendly relations which have in recent years prevailed 
between the hanks and ourselves. It would in any case have 
been necessary for us to stand behind the Presidency Banks 
in tbe event of a serious run on these institutions arising irom 
fancies or war alarms to which the Indian market was peculiarly 
susceptible, and it was at the same time vital to us to take 
such stops as were in our power to secure the money market against 
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the strain to which our war 0naiK» must have (&pos«d 
policy of eAtrusting the Presidency Banks ’with u.iBUoh larj^jr*^^h 
of our funds' was thus primarily enforced on us hjrthe hoinditloiD^ 
its success have been one of the principal financial lessons of the WaT, 
and kas coitvinced us of the desirability and safety of making it a 
permanent feature of our relations with the banks. It has daring 
the war kapt the Indian money market in a state of eompa^t^ 
case and has removed to a considerable extent the previous larj^ v 
seasoned fluctuation in the Bank rates during the year, tt has tlhfi^; 
by led to the 'further result, which was one of the main 
which we had in view, namely that we have been enabled to fiitaiibe 
our own war expenditure as well as a very large disbnrseSaeints on 
account of the same by means of treasury bills, supplemented by 
ways and means, arivaiices from the Presidency Bauks to an extent 
which previous to the war wnul<i have been regarded as inconceiva- 
ble. On filst March, 1918, tbe amount of Treasury Bills Outstanding 
was Forty three and half crores and on the same date in 1919 wat 
Forty nine and ono-fourtb. 

In August, 1918, our advances from the Banks of Bengal and 
Bombay amounted to 17 crorcs. There ran be no doubt, moreover, 
that the successes of the War Loans of 1917 and 1918 were facilita- 
tod by the ease of tbe money markets due in a large measure to the 
fact that the largo sums which our borrowing operations took off 
fiom those markets were not locked up in the reserve treasuries, but 
were kept with the Presidency Banks, 

The question naturally arises to what extent an amalgated 
bank bearing the responsibility of making Qovernmeut funds avajjl- 
able whenever required could have made use of the reserve tmsury 
funds for ordinary banking pnritoses. The following figures show 
that the average amounts rottnined in that reserve treasuries 
the busy seasons (November to Ai>ril inclusive) of the past ^%ht 
years was : 1911-18 lakhs 403, 1912-13 lakhs 1024. 1913-14 lakhs 
708, 1914-16 lakhs 338, 1916 16 lakhs 376, 1917-18 bkbs 3<l8, 
1918-19 lakhs 196. It will be seen that daring the bu4y BM^tts 
1912-13 and 1913-14 large suras were retained in the Beseji’ve . 
Treasories, and it can scarcely be said that they wrerb likdy 
nee^d in tbe near future for Qovernment reqitiieiuents. 
regards more recent years, however, it is cleat tbkt the auiot^ 
irf. extra resonrees made available would have been compamtiTel^ 
smuU. On several occasions during 1918-1919 there were treanuy 
balwicos iu fact under a crore. Now in tbe present eondttitms it 
would be difficult if not impracticable to empty the Beserve 
Treasnriea eompletely, ‘ one reason , being that it is always 
uooessaiy .to retain a certain balance to meet tbe current t»na* 
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fffKoied to the poblio which iiivolvea a payrocnt Irotti 
Reserve Treacury into Currency at the iaauing centre. So long 
1^ dia Bauks at the ieauing and paying - centres are separate inatitu- 
tionay'^tbe Reserve Treasuries are practically a necessity with an 
bank* Howeveri this would not be necessary as, 
al^hdush the notes would have to be paid into currency by the 
Bank at, say, Bombay, the currency would pay notes into the 
Bank at Calcutta, so that the Bankas total cash balance would on 
the whole be unatfeoted. On the whole, it is probably safe to say 
that the abolition of the Reserve Troasurics would in normal times 
result in an appreciable accretion to the Bank's rosouroes. 

It by no means follows, however, that an amalgamaled baidc 
entrusted with the custody of Government fniids would be able to 
use the whole of these freely for ordinary banking purposes. As 
regards the funds kept in those district treasuries where there is 
at present no branch of the bank, it is now the practice to limit 
these to the minima necessary to provide for near disbursements, 
and the new Bank would not be able to count on any substantial 
usable surplus therefrom, and as regards the Reserve Treasuries 
themselves the demands on these are apt to be sudden and large, 
and although they will doubtless bo necessary to make at short 
notice payment into currency on account of some corresponding 
adjustments elsewhere, such as a withdrawal from the currency 
reserve in London, at the present time the Reserve Treasuries act as a 
valuable buffer between sudden and unforeseen Government demands 
and the Presidency Banks Each balances the ot her and although no 
doubt the former ultimately react on the latter, it is frequently 
the reserve Treasuries that receive the first shock. In one of the 
memoranda presented by Sir Lionel Abrahams to the Cbamborlain 
Commission it was assumed that for Government purposes an emer' 
gency reserve of one and half crores would have to be maintained. 
Experience can alone show how much of their resources the banks 
most keep in the form of additional cash if the reserve Treasuries 
be abolished. During the War the Controller of Currency has 
frequently been obliged to run things very fine in order not to 
withdraw cash from the Presidency Banks at a time when it would 
have been undesirable to tighten the money markets. Theze seems 
little doubt that with no Reserve Treasuries the bank will have to 
keep a somewhat higher proportion of cash to the liabilities than 
would otherwise be the case although this consideration will in 
practice be to some extent counter-balanced by the pooling and 
consequent economy of the resources of the four parties. 

forgoing examination of this portion of the amalgamation 
scheme will have given some idea of the extent to which the new 

3S 
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Bank will bwr a large aggregi^e reeponaibility in the matter of the 
oust^y of pnblic fande than ia the eaae with the Praatdeney banka 
as at preaeht oonatitoted. It remainB to eotiaider. what further 
safe-guar^ is it neoesaary to taka trom the ^sew Bank, over and 
above those which are contained in the preaent Act, the genei^ 
character of which we do not propoae to change. It bat betfi}’ 
shown that daring the last few years, if the Beserve TaeaanriMta |ii^ 
not been in existence, the amount of extra funds lying with !tM 
Banka wouhl have been comparatively small owii% to tito. fa^ 
money was deliberately not allowed to accumulate in the ’^jMilive 
Troasnries, Wo feel, however, that the circumStanoea of ^d1aii$ 
few years have been exceptional. They were years of war when 
it was of vital importance to keep the money markets as easy as 
possible in order to facilitate the financing of our war disbursements 
when it would have bean justifiable to take som risk, should a 
risk have been thought likely to follow therefrom, and when, more* 
over, there was undoubtedly a general feeling on the 'part of the 
Directors and executive authorities of the Banks that in war time 
IMhtriotism demanded their working hand in hand with €h>verniheiit 
to the greatest possible extent. We were thus enabled to keep 
intimate touch with the general policy which was being adopted by 
the banks and to assure ourselves that the exoeptionally large 
balances which we were keeping with them were being used in the 
best interests of the country. With inevitable changes in the 
personnel a continuance of this personal touch cannot be guranteed. 
Furthermore with the definite abolition of the Reserve Treaeuries, 
we shall lose the inherent power which we at present possess of 
withdrawing our deposits from the Banks in excess of the guaran- 
teed minimum at any time, which power has placed us -in a 
very strong position to exercise an informal iuflueuoe over their 
general policy. Wo arc of opinion, therefore, that it ,.is desir- 
able for us to have a representative, who would natural^ bo 
the Controller of Currency, upon the Qoveriiing Body of the 
Bank whose funetion and duty it would be to keep ua in 
touch with all important developments in the Bank’s genarsd 
policy, and who would possess the statutory ponror (which ; fSa 
anticipate would rarely if ever require to be exetdaod) holding 
up action on any matter of high importance as i^Bsoting the intoiast 
Of Government or the safety of its balances pending out; 
thereon. We should ordinarily be averse to a QtfivmaimA 
being ei^^iieoroed in any way in ordinary banking traosaetioBs,. ind 
we hnvt w desire to repeat the former experiment . when . Govieni* 
tnent Bi^ton were attached to the Boards the Bcemdenoy fia^tn. 
Hie fudottoi^ of the Central Board as defined in 
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tike neiQOiaXKiQm wiH, httwovt^ b0.<rf,iucli a goB<kn4 
itakitts M to i^k^ate that ohis 0 ti<ra, la till aaM ol an onjjiflaxy' 
priratji iiMtitatioo o&ial reproaentation on &• managing body 
idight watt'be mgasiitd aa 'of vwjr douhtful axpedimkeir,' owing to tiM 
in the eyes of ^.ptiUio there would be laid on Qoivon* 
Bienlii or wroni^, the moral reeponaiUUigr for ita atabUity 

am fobd W(N%ing, but in the ease of the (Hropoaed Impetpal Bank 
£hi^ oaunot in practice possibly be evaded. The mare 

t^ii^ tii will be entrusted with the whole of our funds wQl make 
ita eiability a matter for the State of the gravest concern am^lin 
do not see what useful purpose will be served by any attemj^to 
obteiii 8ecur% by less direet methods or to 4 kvoid a frank recep- 
tion (if the interests involved. We understand that the banks 
themselves ue of opinion that the presence of an ezperieneed fimui* 
eid otheer of Oovernment on the Central Board will conduce to 
ambotb working and will moreover be of considerable assistanoe 
to the bank by ensuring that the latter shall be kept fully and 
rafddly informed of Gbvernment requirements in the matter of 
funds and of the way in which Gk>vernment*B financial policy will 
mot upon its own. 

Branch Office in London. 

We now lorn to the question of the establishment of an office of 
the new bank in Loudun, the proposals regarding whioh are sot forth 
in paragraphs 8 and 9 of the bank’s memorandum and whioh is a 
feature of the soheme to which they attach very great importance. 
We have already pointed out that the proposed amalgamation 
is a measure of consolidation which is not inconsistent with and 
would indeed be a necessary preparation for further development ; 
it serves no useful purpose therefore to consider whether any 
particular feature of the amalgamation is or is not absolutely essentiai 
at tke pras3Dt stage ; if the feature in question is not’^opon to 
active objeetion and if the Banks attach importance to it> there 
seems no reason for making difficulties about it. This we consider 
is the situation as regards the London office. It is common know- 
ledge that the Banks have long desired access to London and have 
eOnsistentiy been refused it. The grounds set forth in the memoran- 
dum for renewing the proposal have been largely strengthened by the 
prospiMfl of amalgamation, and in our opinion so far at any rate as i^ey 
^-relats to fdto business described in paragraph 8 they are irresistihle. 
-'We feel" etmfident that yoa will agree that in the ease Of a national 
ftwtitnllM Bke' the Imperial Bank of India the denial of a London 
Offiiw' silddh' would ke mpresented aa dictated by excessive eare for 
the iatefe0B'of non-Indian concerns cannot be contemplated. 
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BuMioii Business. 

We do not thitik that any comments from us are needed 
as rof^ards the items of business mentioned in paragraph 8 of the 
memorandum other than those dealt with i#claufles (7) and (9). 
As regards the bullion business mentioned in clause (7) we are satis- 
fied that the Banks have no desire to engage in such business as an 
exchange operation or in any way inconsistent with our general 
exchange and currency policy. What they have in mind is the buy- 
ing and selling of bullion in normal times for consumption in the 
Indian bazars which, until the War, formed an important part of 
Tnaia's foreign trade. The business would be under your control 
and, subject as it would be to the important qualifications mentioned 
in the memorandum, we can see no possible reason why the new 
bank should not be allowed to undertake it. 

Competition with Exchange Banks. 

As regards clause (9) of paragraph 8 of the memorandum, it 
will bo soon that the banks are willing to confine their exchange 
01 ) 0 rations (other than those for their own constituents which are 
already permitted) to the rediscountiiig of Bill of Exchange, that is, 
in practice to dealings with the Exchange Banks alone and would, 
therefore, not compote with the latter in their ordinary business 
with the public. The Presidency Banks have, in the past, strongly 
resented their exclusion from competition with the ordinary ex- 
idiaiigo bindcfi, and much might bo said in favour of the view that 
such exclusion is not justified. Wo think, nevertheless, that on 
the whole the banks are wise in their decision to abstain from 
making any request lo this elFacl in view of the vested interests 
which they would antagonise and of the fact that they are in India 
the Bankers of tlio Exchange Banks thomselvos who could not 
])C expected lo continue to remain their funds with and to disclosie 
their posjition to a competition as rostricred in the clause in question. 
The power to do this business would afford one means for the Bank 
to move its funds between India and London. We think, moroovor, 
that in this respect the Bank would probably perform a useful func- 
tion and might at times bo of material assistance to the Exchange 
Banks in relieving them either in London or in India of surplus 
Bills which they might find it convenient to dispose of. 

Disposal of Surplus Balance. 

The further developments touched on in paragraph 9 of the 
memorandum <lcal with matters of more importance to yourself 
and ourselves. As regards the disposal of your surplus balances, wc 
ihiuk that the new bank would be content to be given the same 
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Wlities as are alraady given to approved borrowen and in addition 
to h& eiu^loyed by you, as far as praotieabls** in lending these out 
JBb^rienee alone will show how far you would find it possible to 
employ bank in « this direction consistently with your obiigationa 
to other parties. You may possibly, therefore, not wish to oommit 
yourself in this matter beforehand though we trust you will be able 
to give a general assurance of your willingness to work the London 
Office of the bank as far as possible. As regards the conduct of 
your remittance business the bank’s remarks admittedly have 
regard to possible future developments rather than to the produce 
which can be brought into force more or less at once. We ire 
inclined to think that the use by the bank of its own resources In 
the business of rediscounting bills of exchange will in due course 
show the desirability of employing it in the transfer of public funds 
from India to London and Dice vena^ but hero again you will perhaps 
prefer not to anticipate developments, the natural direction of which 
it would bo difficult at this stage confidently to forecast. 

The Paper Currency. 

The above remarks applied with still greater force to what is 
said in paragraph II of the memorandum regarding the eventual 
making over to the bank of the management of the Paper Currency 
at a time like the present;^ when the whole future of our currency 
policy is wrapped in uncertainty and is about to be the suluGot 
of consideration by a body of experts. It would manifestly 
be impossible for the new Bank to contemplate the undertaking 
of this responsibility. When, however, a stable policy has been 
evolved and the currency conditions have settled down and 
when the managomont of the paper currency in India will 
consist of a mere or less routine application of authoritatively 
established principles, tlioii wo think that the employment of 
the Bank as our agent in this matter might well be favourably 
considered. To more than this we obviously cannot commit our- 
selves at the present slago. Wo take this opportunity, however, 
of remarking that the suggestion made by the banks for the adoption 
of the system which we understand has proved so successful in the 
United States of providing for an automatic expansion and contrac- 
tion of the currency, by basing the issue of new notes to some extent 
upon commercial bills, is one which, in our opinion, is worth com- 
mending to the consideration of the impending Currency Committee. 
Should it eventually be approved in principle, its adoption in 
practice will obviously be facilitated if the management of the 
currency is in the bands of the institution, qualified by the ex- 
perience gained in its own business to exercise a proper cliscrimina- 
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laoo in the eeleotion of the mewantile bille aiTfthMt wbkih 

will be issued and on the maturity of which will be Wth^ T V; , 

Financial Adjustmenli. „ / 

We have very carefully considered what financial adit^etaaOBt 
will be necessary between us and the Amalgamated Bank in viaw cif. 
the conoesi^on which it is proposed to confer upon it. tlindtt the . 
present agreements the Banks receive a certain lump and all pay* 
ments (Bengal Bs. 43,600. Bombay Rs. 12,240 and Msdm 
Ite, 12,000) tor the conduct of Qovernment ' business at their 
Ofiices, but receive no payments for such Imsiness done at tbehr 
branches. They also receive remuneration at the rata of Bs. :2(000 
per crore of public '^ebt for the management of the Public Bs^ 
Offices. In consultation with the authorities of the three. Banks, 
we have closely examined the question as to the quid fwio quo which 
should be given to us in the shape of a share in the profits or othur- 
wise as a return for the use of the whole of our Indian babuioM. 
Since 1913 the dividend-cum-bonus of the Bank of Bengal has been 
increased from 14 to 17 per cent, and that of the Bank of Bmnbay 
from 13 to 19, no increase having been made in that of the Bank of 
Madras. Owing to the general prosperity which India has enjoy^ 
during the war and to the large increase in the volume and cir^ 
lation of money in the principal markets, the profits of the Banks of 
Bengal and J^mbay would doubtless have increased quite apart from 
their use of the Government funds entrusted to them. But we 
think it highly probable that this growth in profits has <dso been 
stimulated by the large amounts which you have deliberately retasu* 
ed with the Banks during the last few years. We haveahown 
above that while as compared with recent years the amount of extra 
resources obtained by the new bank will be comparatively .smalh as 
compared with the earlier years the amount will {WobaUy he aub- 
sfautial and if these extra funds were to Ite lent out to the high‘ 
est bidder there is no doubt that in the busy season we Bboald.be 
able to earn an appreciable amount of interest tbereou. It migbtho 
argued, therefore, that there is every justification for.the pm^^dlpa- 
tion by the State in the profits of the Bank as, for examids, bf irae 
payment to the former of interest upon the average mnount of 
Government deposits above some specified sum pr by a 4efiuite-4MCe 
iu the profits after a certain dividend has been reidised. Thmaakfu. 
however, certain important considerations whiefa . wmgfa lm,ttbe 
Opiate direction. In the first plaee, as pointed out in pua^pajph 
12 of the Banks’ Memorandum, the undertaking toad^i^^ 
gressive policy in the matter bl opening new farait^s^ .will,. 4ham»t 
litle doubi, for some time result in a loss to the Banki^ t^ 



working, Thoae oentew of tnd«, at <wb^ a biMck ifllUifihrtb 
show.a profit in the nn« foto^ bare to a lanpi^ extent 
been expbited br the three banka and be more bianehee 
,^'e«|abl!^ied a oompaiatively longer time must elapse before the 
ibe leoaUtieB ooneerned will result in a butineas 
pn^t to the ' iHWiobee of the Bank established therein. If titp 
banks were to remain' separate institutions, and' as at present 
constituted, it is highi; improbable that in the interests ^ their 
shme^holdeRi thejr wonld be iustified in opening more than a verjr 
{n.W,iBore branches. Secondly as we have already pointed' out the 
possession oif additional funds derived from the Government will 
enttril ad^Honal responsibiltties and it will be necessary for the neii 
Bank so to arrange its policy as to niaintain itself in a position to 
meet sodden and oiifoi'cseeii demands which at present fall mainly 
upon the JReserve Treasuries. Thirdly it will be observed that the 
bimka have refimiied from stipulating for any fixed minimum for 
^e total amount of Government’s balances and it foHows that by 
this poolling of resources the Bank will at certain times be Using 
its own private funds for Government purposes. 

For these reasons we feel that it is quite impossible to attempt 
at this stage to balance the account however roughly, and that the 
only praotieal course will be as suggested in the memorandum for no 
finmieial adlluetment to be made or claimed on either side during the 
first three years of the Bank’s working. At the end of that period 
it is probably that sufficient experience will have been gained tO 
estimate bow far the conduct of Government business has on the 
wfade been profitable to the Bank and, should you approve this 
conelttsion, we propose to review this question again at that time. 
We would, however, exclude fiom the above arrangement the 
publie debt work to be performed by the bank for Goverament. 
As pointed out in paragraph 13 of the memorandum the cost of 
this work to the bank is capable of a fairly exact estimation 
and we propose, therefore, to continue the present remuneration 
os |»ovided for in the agreement with the Bank of Bengal, 
Bubieot to revision at the end of the above»meutioned period of 
three yeaim . 

In pwngraph 16 above we have given our reasons for Anting 
to have im offieial representative on the Central Board of the Bank 
. and' we have, therefore, little to add to what is sud in paras 4 to 
% of ttw meBtonmdum regarding the constitution of the Governing 
Body and its ' rdations with the Locid Boarda To a large extent 
the Bonks’ IMFOposals on this point are their own domeetie eoneem 
and 'hone enty to add that they have -been the rmoltnf eonriftorebte 
dfsensMett iind in our Opinion me eaksutatod to result in effident 
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working and in the avoidance of friction between the varioos local 
interests concerned. 

Proposed Increase of Capital. 

As regards the proposed increase of capital we understand thai 
the Bank recognise that there are some advantages from the point 
of view of prestige of having no uncalled capital. They feel, bow** 
over, that the circumstances in which the now bank will be inaugu^ 
rated outweigh this general consideration. There wilb certainly 
for some time to com 0 , be no necessity the employment for tfaa< 
750 lakhs of fresh capital power to issue which it is proposed to take 
and t bo banks prefer and we agree with them to call up only so 
much as can profitably be employed at oi'ce leaving the Governing 
Body power similar to that possessed by the Directors under Section 
14 of the present Act to make further calls. As new branches are 
established it will be necessary from time to time to call up new 
capital and we think it desirable that the now act should contain a 
s'lfficiont margin for this to bo done without special reference to the 
shareholders on each occasion. 

The Modification^ 

Finally, wo have to offer some remarks upon the modifications 
proposed by the Banks in paragraph 14 of their memorandum 
on the restrictions at present imposed upon their business. The 
original restrictions imposed by the Presidency Banks Act 1876, have 
subsequently been relaxed from time to time in one or two directions 
though their general character has not been substantially modified. 
Of the further modifications now proposed. Nos. (6), (8) and (9) 
arc upon the proposals regarding the establishment of a London 
Ofiice and need not be further discussed here. As regards the 
remainder it is claimed by the Banks that these do not fundatnen* 
tally change the character of the present restrictions and subject to 
certain qualifications wo think that this is correct. Our views of 
the proposed modifications other than the three already mentioned 
are as follows. Items (I ) and (2), we do not see any objection 
to the Bank being allowed to do business of the^lcind mentioned^ 
which is, we think, essentially similar in nature to the other kinds of 
business enumerated in Sec. 26 of the Act. item (3). We understood 
that this item was inserted because one of the Presidency Batiks 
felt some doubt as to how far the ways and means of advances given 
to us from time to time during the past two years were covered by 
the existing proviso. We shall examine this point further whea 
the new ledslation comes to be. drafted, but as at lereseot advised 
we are inclined to think that the expression SeoretaiT of State for 
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In$s in Ooandl covers the Indian Gk>vdrnm6nt8 8ulK>rdtnat6 thereto. 
Item ( 4 ). If the nee^ elauee here proposed were intended to alloer 
the i| 0 W Bank to embark wboles^e upon the business of making 
advances upon shares, we should be unable to endorse it, as we 
cimsider that the present inabtiity of the Presidency Banks to tie 
up their resources in such business is a most valuable safeguard 
not only from the point of viev 0 ! ourselves and of the other Banks 
and members of the general public who form the Presidency Banks’ 
regular constituents, but also as an indirect means of checking undue 
spcfculation in the principal share markets Weiinderstand, however, 
that the banks themselves have no intentioi^ or wish to engage 
regularly in business of this description but they have pointed out fb 
us that there have been occasions which may possibly secure when it 
would have been of public advantage if the banks had had this power 
in reserve and could have been in a position to give assistance to sound 
concerns which did not happen to possess sufficient securities of a kind 
upon which the Banks had power to make advances. Such a power, it 
is urged, would also be useful when, for example, the Bank had given 
advances on some authorised security such as cotton or jutes and 
when owing to fall in prices the margins had run off. In such cases 
it would bo desirable that the Bank should have power to accept 
fully-paid shares and debonture.s of companies rather than have 
to force the borrower to repay a sufficient amount of the loan to 
restore the margin. It is cx'.oasioDs such as these that the Banks 
have hail in mind in suggesting the new clause in question and 
we admit that a strictly limited power to advance on shares would 
at times bo useful and not open to objection. Nevertheless we 
consider it of very great inqiortance that there should be no sort of 
ground for suspicion in the public mind that the bank was being 
allowed by a side-wind to convert the present important restriction 
in this matter and no loophole whatever for any officer of the bank 
to use such a power to advance regularly on shares. We propose 
therefore when drafting the new legistation to restrict such advances 
to oases where the shares, debentures, etc, are taken as collateral 
security. Item (5). The liquid assets here mentioned would be 
stocks of raw cotton or jute under process of manufacture, of stocks 
of coal held by a mill, etc. We think that the proposed clause is 
probably ooveied by item (2) and by sub-section (5) of the present 
section 36 and wo reserve this point for further consideration in 
drafting the new Act. Item (7). It would frequently be of advantage 
in up-otmotry distriots where there is no Administrator General or 
official ^ostee for the Bank to act as administrator ox tmstae^ of 
estates. This would be purely agency business done on eommission 
and would not, of course, represent a chaige on the Banks^ resources, 

34 
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Item (10). Bfert min we ahoold depreeete any wbideade r^ral 
of the present reeti^tioQ whieh prohibiti the banks lecmf ad^aethg 
money on the aeoarity of immovable property «od we 
that this is nht the intention. For, the reasons whieh banns 
been given vmder.’ item <4) we think that though aueha no^ 
might be i^td in certain cases, soeh seeurity ehonid ^ 
accepted as eoUateral Item (11). We think that the preesittlfl^t 
of Bs. 10,000 is too low and that it is desirable to make the {ANjs^ 
provision more elastic by the omission of any definite amounii td the 
Act. If you* approve of this we propose to impose a lindit of Its. 
one lakh in the bye laws made with our approval. 

Consuhing the Share-hotdere. 

' - “ '■ ~ 

We now request your approval to our authorising the PirecthfS, 
of tho three Banks to place the scheme before their diacelMi^m 
and, as soon as the latter’s consent has been obtained, to your h^4ei^ 
taking the legislation necessary to give<^IFeot thereto. W«. |srop(^ 
that the new Banks Act should follow the general lines of aim 
approximately the suae ground as the Presidency Banks Aet# 
1876, that is to say, it will inter alia defipe the oonsf^totion d 
the Bank, of its Governing Body, the Central Board and of the 
Local Boards subordinate thereto. It will, as at present, define 
the nature and limitations of the business which may be undertaken 
by the Bank and will contain provisions wide enough to authorise 
the Bank to undertake such business in London as you may even- 
tually give it, together with any adttional duties such as the 
management of the Paper Currency as may in due course bo 
eutrused to it in India. We think it only fair to the Bank that 
the custody of our funds should be guaranteed to it for a ioas<mnbly 
long period such as ten year^ and we propose to mak9;atsit)}i^ 
provision accordingly as well as for tfaio presence of tim cncliu 
representative on the Central Board during soeh period, ^ ndmO 
srruigement being subsequently terminable on a year’s notice 
from either side. The exact functions and mutual relatioos of ^ 
Central and Local Boards will be defined in statutoi^ byOrhilWf 'id 
which as at present our sanction will be required, white tho romifih: 
. ing matters arising out of the relations betsreoD the 'fonk'illl^^^ 
Government wlU be regnlated by a formal agreemenk 

We have the bimoarto be^ 

,Sir, , , . , ■ ' 

Your most obedient and humble servfiiih^ 

(Bd.) CbnhisBfoird, G,- B. Lowndes, C. Sankarao Nair, B. A. 'Mmti 
; GV S.; W, If, Yincent, If, F. Howmd. 0, C, ilionrai 
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' Note 

Tte'SWfMtiii oQtlinod ftbeve svMHiwlly eohnioated Iti Uw 
{MMliiC in JSepIsndolier 1930 of tbe Aet 47 ot 1980 **An Ao( to 
tete |Ui Book of lodia and for other ihui>om 8*'. CToder 

iiui Aflt («M 9 P« 934, 800) the tAree Pnifdeney fianki vifi bo 
nwi94d in the Imperial Bank of India aa from 87tb Jatium; 1991, 
'the eapital of whioh ie to be Rll, 25.00, 000 of wbieb half viQ bo 
poid up at onee. 

The Bank win be oonteolled by a Central Board and will hate 
iMid Boards in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras ; it will also open 
an OfHee in ]x>iidon. 'I'he Bank wiU act as the side Banker to ai)d 
be enslodian of the Treasury and cash balances of the Qovarnmedt 
of India and the various local Governments. 

The Bank has undertaken to open 100 new branches within 

5 years, Government bavins the risht to determine the location of 

« ■ 



The PubKc Services Commissiojcit 

Organisation and Recnutment 

(Jovl, of India liesohUion— December t^iO, 

Orgatmation It has been decided as recommended by the Pablie ^ 
Horvices Commission to maintain the existing organisation of th^ Civil 
Services. The division into an Imperial Service and a Provioeki 
Service based on the work for the performance of wbieh the twh 
services are recruited, and not on any artificial distinction. The 
evidence recorded by the Commission disclosed no desire for any 
change. In future the Imperial branch will be known as the. Indian 
Civil Service and the Provincial branch will bear the name of the 
province in which its members are serving, «. g., Bengal Civil Service. 

Tbe recruitment of military otficers to fill civil service posts in 
Burma will cease from tbe date of the present resolution. 

A revised list of superior appointments is annexed to the 
resolution. It has been approved by the Secretary of State, but 
it has been compiled primarily for tbe recruitment and does not 
purport to be final in aiiy way. 

Methode of Hecruitment : — Becruitment for tbe Indian Civil 
Service (including api)ointments to posts ordinaiily held by members 
of the Indian Civil Service) will in future be effected by the follow- 
ing methods : (1) An open competitive examination in London; 
( 2 ) a separate competitive examination in India ; (3) nominaUoii 
in India ; (4) promotion from the Provincial Civil Service ; (6) 
appointment from the Bar. 

Open Competitive Eaaminatum in : — This examination 

will be tbe main channel of entry to the Service, and will be optdi 
to all as herotoforo, subject to the reservation that in future Indiaps 
suocossful in this examination will not be allotted to Bnrma nor 
miccessful Burmans to India. The exact curriculum of future 
oxaniiiiation cannot at present bo announced, as the details of 
the syllabus are still under consideration. But the Secretary of 
State has been in consniiatiou with the Civil Service Commissioners 
and with the Universities in the United Kingdom with regvd 
to the age of entry and t! i period of probation, and has arrived at 
the conclusion that it is in tbe best intereots of India that tbo 
agedimite for admission to the examination shall be 21 to 23 
(reckoned from 1st August in the year in which the examius^on ie 
held), and that tbe period of probation shall be two years. Belore 
ari^ving at this decision, the Secretary of State in Council carefully 
coatidered other possible alternatives, and in particular, (a) tbe ftb- 
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poBal of tbe Boyd Commimon ob the Public Semcae in India that 
tha ag^lit^tB abbuld be 17 to 19 on the 1st Januaryt follpirad by 
tteee years* probation, (b) the proposal that the age lithits should be 
17 to 90 followed by two yearns probation. The reasons for ami against 
the vkWous alternatives are succinctly stated in the extract from 
the Beport of the Civil Service Commissioners’ which Is appended to 
this resolation. In deciding on the adoption of age-limits of 91*23, 
followed by two years’ probation, the Secretary of State in Council 
has been infiueiiced by the facts (1) that it is the resolution which 
was. favoured by the Government of India in referring the question 
for consideration in January 1919, and by a majority of the local 
Governments in reply to that reference, (2) that it is recommended 
by the Civil Service Commissioners who are his statutory advisers 
ill suoh^matters and (3) that the Universities in the United King* 
doTO are practically unanimous in favour of it* Moreover, public 
optidmi in India is decidedly against the adoption of the sooool- 
leaving age-limits, which would in privctice exclude many Indians 
frmn the open competition in England and in favour of the higher , 
limits, as was evident from the discussion in the Imperial liegisla* 
tive Council on the 24th Septeml>er 1917, on a resolution depreca- 
ting acceptance of the Royal Commission’s proposal. The decisive 
consideration is the paramount necessity of securing for the Indian 
Civil Service Officers of the higliest possible quality, For this, it is 
necessary to obtain men who have completed their University 
education and have had, in addition, a thorough special training, 
such as a well-organised course of probation lasting for two years 
affords. The details of the course of probation are now under 
consideration by the Civil Service Commissioners, but it has been 
decided tb;it Law and Jurisprudence shall form an important part of 
the training. The study of Indian Laugujiges (vernacular and 
classical), of Indian History and of Economics, with special reference 
to Indian conditions, will also be included in the course. Details 
both of the probationary course and of the syllabus of the open com* 
])elition will be announced later when they have been finally settled. 

/Scpornttt: (Wjnpc^itive Examiiiaiim in India : This has been 
accepted as the main source of Indian recruitment. The institution 
of such an examination is provided for by Section 97 of the Govern* 
ment of India Act. The conditions under which the examination 
will be held have not yet been determined by the Secretary of SUle, 
who is ill eonsultation on this subject with the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. They will be announced later. But it has lieen decided 
that the age-limits will ordinarily l>c 21 to 23 on the 1st August 
of the year in which competition is held as in the case of the London 
ex ami nation. The candidates thus selected {as well a*? any who 
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will be sent the United Eingdoin tojoln thecsndidatea M^ntitd 
at the opeo eompelation in Landon in their two yeara’ oicNiidie nf 
probation. It baa' been decided, of the reemita aeleeted in India 
for the Serv^ea (extdostTe of those promoted from the iProvibinti 
Services, or ' directly appointed from the Bar) at least 67- pmr gent 
will be obtained through this examination. Nomination is provided 
for in Section 97(b) of (h) of the Qovernmeot of India Act in. 
order to secure to some extent representation of the various pcovinoes 
and communities in India. It will not of neeessity take tdaoe every 
year, but on^ when the results of the oompetitive examinsddop in 
India fail to.give the representation required. The following prooe« 
dure will be adopted ; When the number of vacancies to be filled in 
India in any year by direct recruitment (t. e. exclndve df i^oiphliQ^B 
from the Provincial Service and appointments from the, .BarXlj^ve 
been^setded, 67 per cent of these will be annoupoed as di^n.fw 
competition., If the distribution of accesses in the examina^n 
turns out to be such as will meet the requirements of the variouB 
provinces at^ communities, resort to nomination will be nnneeessary. 
The vacancies held in reserve will be filled as far as , possible %. 
selection from among the candidates who sat for the competitive 
examination and attained certain qualifying standard. Failing this, 
they will be filled by nomination. Buies relating to ndmipation iwe 
lieing framed under Section 97 (6) of the Qovernment of India Act 
and will be annouced as early as possible. 

Promotion from the Provincial Service : The Commission recom* 
mended some reduction in the number of listed posts, bttt the 
Government of India have decided not to reduce the ohantm of 
promotion open to officers of the Provincial Service, until 'thia|ira;re 
in a position tc appreciate mDr|p accurately than is possible at 
the elTect of the rules now framed regarding direct recruitn^pt .^o 
the Indian Civil Service in India. It is probaUe, ihdeed, ' ;tl^4a 
some provinces the number of such appointments wiV actiwly . ha 
increased. Officers promoted from the Provincial .Omj Ber)i^;4in 
hold (tests ordinarily held by members of the Indian. CM1|£^1^ 
will in future have the same opportunities of pijOMidldpn as 
who ha^'e been directly recruited in regard to their status «fs. a. lu 
the regular members of the Indian Civil Service. The GovermnsAt 
of India have decided to institute, or where they . exist to retaio, 
l*i^iocial Commissions on the lines recommended by ibe Public 
Brices , Commission in pa:i^raph .1 of aiinexuro of thev import, 
add td ipcl.ude in sueb Commissions not only all members m Iw 
Indian Civil Bernoe however eleded,. but also promote memfxfs 
of the Provincial Civil Service ami of the Bar appointed 
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to wqpaiijof tfpointiBeiiiB' ordiaorUy bdd Iqr 
IiiidiattC9vit.90rvio8. The two lattar cloasoa of offioen oosat# b#' 
adal^tad to the CTivil Sarvioe itaetf, bat will, ftom the date Ibeb^ 
af»^bttia^,,take rank with Civil Service Officers and wiU be aUidblo . 
whb n^' on their merits to all posts on tfae Civil Service gtai^ V 

ApsetmitMeh fton (kt Bar: Local Oovernments already bare 
power under the rales laid down in the Home Department ]Sfoti1^ea>' 
tion No 696, dated the 2lst June, 1918, to appoint persons who 
aif ';;H^\9whiben Of. the Provincial Service up to one-foarth 
cl teilid. . to of listed aptointments. This power wilitt 
be atdtod Iqr them as an experimental measure to appcdet 
DisMOt dodget direct from the Bar. It is hoped ultimati^ 
to fill no less than 40 poets in thie way, ehonid qnaliOed men be 
availab^. Members of the Bar will, however, he appointed to imsts 
in etotoS of 26 t>er cent of the total number of such appointamnts 
only as new posts are created and with due regard to the riaims of 
existing members of the Civil Service. Thus the right of these 
offieets win be duly safeguarded as was expressly provided ,,to by 
Beotioa S6 (2) of the Gkiveriiment of India Act, 1919. At the same 
time there will be no reduction in the number of posts open to men 
promoted from Proviiieiai Civil Service. Should the experimeut 
prove a suecess, (and on this point the opinion of High Ctorts will 
be aaoertained from time to time) the full number i.e, 40 will even- 
tuaily be made available for persons from the Bar. For the purposes 
of these appointments Vakils and Advocates of High Courts and 
Pleaders of Chief Courts will be eligible as well as Bmristers. 

PercaUege of Indians in the Service : After full consideration with 
the approval of tha Secretary of State, the Government of India havO 
dedded to adopt the proportion suggested in paragraph 317 of the 
Joint Beport of the Indian Constitutional Reforma This proportiim < 
of SS pejr cent, rising by one and half per cent anuitally for 10 years 
to.smaxiniara.of 48 per cent, will be taken as an all-round figure to. 
Cover the total Indian recruitlhionf from all sources, including promo- 
tion boht toe Provincial Service and appointments from the Bar. 
The mtolto cdJodians to be recruited in India by examination and 
notonstiea' be fixed each year after taking into aceonnt the 
numbe^ Of' bmlhms recruited in other ways, including the open com- . 
petition in London. The direct recruitment of Indians to 1920 bee 
been ahreedy made under the rules issued under the Indian Ctrl)'' 
Seirviee (Tea^ary Crovisions Act) and tfae candidates eelMtod ato 
dready Uode^ing their probatkin inEnglShd, eltbough toabw^il^ 
total under these tolas were seleeted at the end 6f 19}^,' cal-. 
eOlatiOD of nomber to be appmnted was based on the cmslde^; . 
tion fd vacaoeiee tint bad actottolatod fnto 1916 to If 30 lixtoaitor 
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These e»ni)i4ate8 were eeleoted by n(nDintt^fcHi. ' ,Ili wsie inieoded 4^ 
any further ^>p(nDtmentB to be made in Indin sbodld, so far 4 ms jposnide/ 
be effected means of a competitive examination as explained ia 
the paragraph above, but the Civil Service CommiMioaeirS Whoi^ 
engaged in Working out the aoheme for this examination lUtve rkpoii* 
ed that it will not be possible to hold the examinatipn in 1^21 in 
time for candidates selected to commence their ^bation in ISngbnd 
in October,' 1921 . It has been decided, therefore, that the nuniher 
of Indians -required to be recruited for 1921 , accordingly to the p^- 
centages approved above, should be obtained by nomination ailn 
1919 . The rules required to effect this are under eoneideradiiou and 
will be published as soon as possible. It is hoped that the sebeme 
of examination in India will have been settled and tbe rules under 
Section 97 ( 6 ) referred to in paragraph 8 above approved in time to 
enable the first competition in India to be hold in tbe cold weui^er 
of 1921 - 22 , and the candidates selected to commence their probation 
in England in October, 1922 . 

Training in India: — Subject to the general considerations 
mentioned below full discretion is left to Local Governments and 
Administrations in the matter of framing rules for departmentid 
examinations and training. On arrival in India, officers should be 
trained under the snpervidoii of a suitable District Offioer, who 
should not only have the speeial qualities required for troiiiing 
junior officers, but also the time to devote to this object. Mueh 
valuable assistance can often be given him in this mutter by a 
senior assistant. For the first year too much court work should 
not be prescribed, and departmental examinations should be mere 
practical. The test of proficiency in law should be more an4 more 
limited to an examination of a man’s ability, with the A^t.and 
Buies at his disposal, readil/ to find the law governing a partiedW 
ease and to apply it intelligently. The tost in the vernaculars 
should be stiffened and should he directed chiefly to ensuring l&at 
officers are able to converse in fbem'^'with fluency and to read, and 
write them with accuracy. , / 

Spedttl Training of Officers for the Judicial 'Uny 

stage between five and eight years service os sipou uS tiiey iim to 
seleetod, they should undergo a period of training fm Iff 
in the posts of Munsiff and subordinate Judgie or Additito^l 
IBstriet Judge and thereafter, if tbe High Court so reoqimtoB^t, ; 
they msy be granted study leave to the.Huited 
piprpoee ol reading in Barriaten Chambers nod puting tfae'Bito 
memnitWtionk under such rules as may {torn 'time to time be 
fMtoseribed by tbe Governmentt' OnUmufiy, this leave will hot 
gtoitiM to; any officer after tbe Ikth torvtoe. 



Govt, of India Despatch on the 
Burma Reforms Scheme 

The (ollowng despatch to the Secrdary of State relating 
to a new constitution for Burma was published 

No, J-Gmeral, dated Delhi^ the. Ifdh March lUjSO, 

From — Mk EicceOm^ the Viceroy and Govemor-Getural of India 
in CmmeU, 

To— The Rigid Hononrahk Edwin Montagu, His Maje4y*s Secretary 
of State for India, 

We have the honour to lay* before you our proposals for a new 
constitution for Burma. 

3. In paragraph 198 of the .Joint Report the problem of 
Bimna’s . political evolution was set aside for separate and future 
consideration. The Authors of the Report took the view that Burma 
was not India, that its problems were altogether different, and that 
it was impossible to say how far their proposals would be applicable to 
Burma till the Government and the people of that province had had 
an opportunity of considering them. On the publication of the 
Repoit the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma took steps, by means of 
informal conferences, to ascertain the views held in Burma regarding 
the proposals of His Excellency and the Secretary of State, and 
subsequently in a resolution, which forms an enclosure to this 
despatch, he published for discussion and criticism a tentative 
scheme of reforms. This resolution was issued in December 1918 
and in June the following year, after consideration of the opinions 
which the scheme had elicited, the Lieutenant-Governor submitted 
to os his formal proposals for a new constitution. 

3. These proposals are fully set out in the local Government's 
letter of the 2nd June 1919, of which we attach a copy, They 
included a wide extension of local self-Government, and the 
estidilishment of a Legislative Assembly in which the elected element 
would Hve a substantial maiority. Elections to the Legislative 
Assembly were to be direct, except in the case of the rural repre- 
sentatives who were to be elected by the District Oeuneils. The 
power of the Qk)vsmor to ensure the passing of legislation consideii^ 
to be of essential inqiiortance was to be secured by providing 

U 
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meataiea ctrtifioi^ t>2 iba GotwooK abdoM 
oppoaed by » majority of tvo*tlu«i8 of 4ba ^aaosdify, , tlie Mnd^ 
tiona of the Aaaembly on tfao budget vere to hate the efisot oidy of . 
reoommendationa to thp local Gorernmeni^ but it waa eratomplated 
that in practice the local Government wpcdd not db^atatd Ihe 
oleariy expieeaed wiahea of the Legialatnre eomept on miillitim 
ed as eaaentiial for the maintenance of peace and aecariti^ . Tbe moat 
distinctive feature of the acheme, however, was, the pabiitfeal for the 
creation of a system of Boards which were to exetoiSe some of the 
powers now vested in the local Government ' There warn to hi, four 
such Boards, one for home affaira, one for local ael^governsieitt, one 
for development and one for revenue and finance. Bach Board was 
to be presided over by a non-official President chosen, e;imept perhaps 
in the case of Europeans, from the iion-oflioial members of the LeidS' 
lative Assembly. The other members of the Boards were to consist 
of Heads of Departments and Secretaries to the lomd Government 
The ofiicial members were to exercise without reference to the Presi- 
dents the independent powers which, they possess under the existing 
system, but in all matters, which lay beyond the powers appertainiujg 
to the Head of the Department, no action was to be taken without 
the cognizance and participation of the non-official President. The 
decisions of the Board were, to be in accordance wiGi the^Opinimi of 
the majority, but the non-official President was to be empowered to 
carry any case to the Lieutenant-Gk>vern<» and to ask for his per- 
mission to over-rule the Board. It was recognized that the Bomds 
contained no element of responsibility to the legislature. It was 
urged, however, that the Assembly would be able to express their 
disapproval of the administration of a President by an adverse vote, 
and that in this way a gradual advance towards respensible govern- 
ment would be secured. As regards its relations with IndiS^ -sepm* 
tion was declared to be the ultimate goal to which Birma imald 
look forward and, partly as a fitting recognition of 'this fast a^ 
partly with the object of retaining for the provincial l^ii^bire and 
administration the ablest of her people, it was proposed Giaii Bmma 
should not bo represented on the Indian liOgislative Assemld^. On 
the Council of State the Lieutenant-Governor asked for three, seats, 
one of which was to be held by an officer of the Burman . Oommsmion 
attached to the Government of India to advice on idl matti^ .afiibst. 
ing the intmests of Burma. It was claimed for this schs^ it 
WMa preliminary advance toyrar^e reqmnaiiUe ael|4mFi>hmiss(t j 
tliat fe paved the way for further progress urltfa the socp^^ 

uUoe aud. .oi^parity amongst the pjeo^e ; imd tha4 ii set t^ «oa^ 
dmfekpment of Burma and imlpeop|e tUwtiidstfee:im4iiMion Uf « 
sepsinite hatiopiU entity within the BritfefejBi^sfeei, , ,. ■ > 
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.Vi. We reeofDicBd ibe graet eare and llibiiidit iiilrfdb 
AK^esdaii dn Ikt0» t^apmiilk and, fw numnvf iee a3iafIo«($|titB- 
later^ ere tocic no obleetion to them od the groaim that th# di’ffiwfd 
pioi^itd^. ,^!am ^ etteetie.. whieh hat been adc^tri tar tlie tintSHha. 
immneea.- Weeartheleei there were feaWiee in them.whieh we 
UBaUe te -a^pt We thought that the t:ritihgiel Boai^ «t»uld 
prove to be ao miwieldy method of GovernmeDt aud further timt it 
wee open to tite eritieiem that it made no real advanee in thediceO' 
tbn of giving Bacmane €uiy power over <^e administration. The 
powm* to H^-exeieieed by the Boards would be those whieh wevi 
delegate to theta by the Head of the Gbrernment and tbe Head el 
toe. Qoyeroamnt was to retain authority to wfjihdraw any sutfh 
powete from the Boards at his direction. We doubted whether 
Bmtmaa opinion would be satisfied without a Governor in Coniimi 
mnoe any sulMtute would be regarded as of inferior dignity ; and 
we were ineUaed to favour the establishment of an Exeentiro 
CSotmeilt both on this ground, and on the ground that it would give 
toe Bormans some measure of administrative control at t^ outset 
and toat it would pave the way towards a furthm* advanol by 
^versioni when the time came, of the non-ofiioial Coum^l^ 
into Minisiers. As regards the Legislature, we accepted the process 
of indireet eleetion proposed in the case of the rural members as 
inevitable in the circumstances ; but we thought that the procedure 
for eimating the passing of liSgialation considered to be essential by 
the Goveniment should be the same as in the case of the provinoiid 
legislative councils in India. We communicated these oritiolmas to 
the lieUtonant-Governor and asked for a further expression of. bis 
views, 

5. The further views of the Lieutenant-Governor were submit- 
ted in a. letter, dated January 22, 1920, of wbiofa a copy is attached 
to this ileapatoh. In toe interval the Boport of the joint Committee 
had appeal and the Lieutenant-Governor reviewed his scheme in 
i light beth OUT criticisms and of the recommendations of the 
J XBodfliie. He eonaidered that the dualistic system adopted lac 
' e Ini^n provinces was quite inapplicable to political conditions 
< - , Burma, and he was also opposed to the estabUshment of an 
.ii^meobhre Conadl. He urged that there were no persons who 
ootdd hw.eiidef^ed to fill the independent position of ministers, and 
toat eved.^toatet'difficolty must attach to toe selection of ExecuMVe 
OomtoBhinito deal with both reserved and transfer^ suhlCcta. 
He'i«(Mttttaedi'how<h^^' f'hat toe cimstitutiem of the Boards prOfiosed 
Iv Jiim gm an mppeatonce <d toe President being ahmys' Confronted 
with sa ct ^clahi, and proposed aroorditqdri 'yhile 

rctaiaii:^ four Bimuds m an essential and convenient meejMel 
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admimsiarat^n, i» rad^ the mamberalup of eaoli JEloaiPd totwo : 
a non-official who wotfld be the ficst Member of >the Board -and 
would aUo : be termed Minister, and an official who would be second 
Member of the Board. He recommended that fffie Head of the 
province should be empowered to appoint at the outset jmjr persons, 
whether elected memWs of the Legislatuie or not» but proposed 
that at least three of the subsequent appoinbnents should be made 
from the elected members of the Assembly. Ha claimed for this 
modified system that it would employ and toain in responstfale 
posts a maximum number of non-officials ; that it enabled a gradual 
transfer of .power to be carried out by means of further ddegatbas ; 
and that when conditions were ripe for this advance, it adsoitted 
of easy tiansformation into a constitution of Ministers or a consti- 
tution of Executive Councillors or a constitution which should 
include both Executive Councillors and Ministers. He adhered 
to his original proposal that, since Burma was unable to {Hovide 
a suitable number of representatives in the Legislative Asaambly, 
it should be excluded from this body and suggested an arrangement 
under which Indian legislation would be extended to Burma after 
consultation with the Government of Burma and the Burnca 
Legislative Assembly. On the Council of State he agMn asked 
that Burma should be given three representatives of whom one 
should represent Burman Commerce. Finally, he proposed that 
the title of the Viceroy should bo altered to that of ^'Governor- 
General of India and Burma. 

6. We recognised that these proposals were an improvement 
on those originally put forward by the Lieuteoant-Oovernor. 
We could not, however, admit that our objections bad been 
fully mot more particularly in regard to the form of executive 
government suggested. The, system of Boards still appeared 
to us to be open to the criticism that at bottom all real power 
was restrained in the hands of the Head of the Government. We 
were not convinced that the establishment of an Executive 
Council was impracticable and were unable to accept the proposals 
that Burma should not be represented on the .Indian L^slaHve 
Assembly. We felt, however, that it would be an advantage if the 
whole position could be discussed with the Lieutenant-Governor and 
we therefore invited Sir Reginald Craddock to Delhi so fbat we 
might have an opportunity of personal consultation with him bMore 
formulating our final proposide. We have now hm a full difcnsrioi] 
with the .laeutenant-Governor and we are glad to be aUe to inforjn 
yon that vvo have arrived at substantial agreement with Mm ■ as 
regards the lines on which the new <x>nsritatioD of Buram Chould 
fraiiijml»' and that we are now able to lay before you. a scheme which 



mimks scssks ilrV> 

itt idl its jaoportoit itattiM oonuneitile itself eqe^^ to tis l^sid <i 
tile Ftovittes s|d to oaitolves, 

- ,7. We enoei^ in ^s first T^aee 'tiie fMfopostis of the LieatoMU^ 
^jnentor tlie title of the VioercQr sbrald be altered to that ol 
! OoWoor^SiSBeral of India and Banna." Hiitoriealty and geograidii* 
ea]iy» JBanntt^ii only by aooident a part of the Indiui Empire, imd we 
think tiiat tilts alteration of the titie of the Viceroy will be an appro* 
mdato means <rf reoognising its distinctive position. We are (^ipMed, 
however, to taking any step which would preiudge the question bf 
separatiM, and cMmot therefore approve of the ezolasion of Bonoua 
from tim Indian Leghilative Assembly, which measure would in onr 
judgment be tantamount to recognising that separation was inertto 
ble at no distant date. Burma shares with India common system 
of taxation for central purposes and its exclusion from the AssemMy 
which controls the allocation of the proceeds of taxation, could be 
justified only if it were treated as a temporary measure and as the 
prelude to early and complete separation. Burma is linked at pre- 
sent with India by many ties, foreign, military and commercial, 
which cannot be severed in the immediate future or till t&e condi- 
tions which make for union or separation are clearer than they are 
now. There is nothing in the present circumstances of Burtoa which 
necessitates an early decision and much which suggests the desira- 
bility of keeping an open mind in regard to a problem whose solution 
may depend so largely on future and unforseoaUe develoinnente. 
We may add that whilst the Lieutenant-Governor would still prefer 
that Burma should not be represented on the Legislative Assembly 
he does not now press strongly for its exclusion. 

8. As regards the provincial constitution, we are in full agree- 
ment with t^ Lieutenant-Governor as to the impossibilty of impos- 
ing on Burma a constitution on the Indian model. In our judgment 
the fact set out in the resolution and the letters of the local 
Government place this conclusioe beyond reasonable doubt. In 
politiMl development Burma is at least a generation behind India. 
Broadly spmking, the people of Burma have had no electoral 
experience whatever. Local Self-Government hitherto has been con- 
fined to a few municipalities and little advantage has been taken- 
of even the limited facilities thus afforded ; while the Bmrnm 
Ijegtilative Council has never up to -the present tinw included a 
single ^bhted Borman. In other spheres of national life tiie biek*- 
wardness of the Barmans is no less marked. In commerce and in 
administration all the prominent positions are filled by Europeana 
and Indians. The toiti ntunber of Bnrman graduates has sot yat 
reaohed 400’ ; not a single Buiman has passed (he examiliatien itw 
the In^kn Otvil Service ; whilst even »t the: Bar Bnnnmm 
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been easily .^t^stsae^ by t^ir ' InditHi .n^lpebltdri > To iniKwe 
on snob a p^ple a eyatein pf government ' in wbieb patsom without 
requisite tn|ining or oapat^ wobid be called on to asoinna anaulM 
the highest responsibilities' would be an experiment too rash far 
statesmansUp to contemplate. We must take the facts as they are ; 
we must build on such foundation as actually exists and there are 
at present no foundations on which the elaborate struotore of the 
Indian system could be superimposed. The new eonstttutipii shouM 
be framed on as generous lines as possible and riiould . admit dt 
progressive 'liberalisation with the growth of experience j^i eapgdtir 
amongst the people. But it is equally essential tlmt tit htoiasm it * 
due account be taken of the political immaturity Of thq . people. 
We are anxious that the advance towards responsible government 
should be as rapid as we can make it, but notfaii^ will be gained 
in attempting to force the peace to an extent which ignores the’ 
governing conditions of the problem. India has had to pass through 
a long course of political training before it was found possible to 
confer on her the reforms which have now been embodied in the 
Government of India Act ; and though wo hope and believe that in 
Burma this stage can be curtailed considerably, we do not think 
that It dan be dispensed with entirely. We aim at giving the Bur- 
mans a control over the administration far larger than they have 
hitherto enjoyed, but before we can concede to them the sanm nmasure 
of responsiUe (Government as we are about to confer on the Indian 
provinces, there must be an intermediate period of preparation and 
training. This oonclusion appears to os to ^ entirely eonnstent 
with the recommondstioii oi the Joint Committee*. The term 
“analogous” employed by the Committee is doubtiess in Itself 
susceptible of more than one interpretation ; but the CkunmittM have 
explicitly reoognieed the did’er.ences between India and Bunna , and 
we read it, therefore, not as cbnnoting identity or even oiosq timi- 
larity, but, rather, as indicating that in tbeir opinion the ^rmaua 
should receive a constitution as liberal having regard to the relative 
political development of the province as that which has been 
granted to their Indian fellow subjects. We are oonfideh^ th<^ 
the proposals which we shall now proceed to deserihs wilt, seliefy 
this condition. 

9.. We contemplate fipat , a wide extension 
meot on the. dines proposed hy the Lieutenant-Go^mm^i Wb.atiaoh 
imf^ance to this part oi our programme of reformai noAoidy as 
a means .of conferring control over local affairs, but t^heoause it 
is .on the jkwal bodies that we mu^ primarily rely for the develop- 
ment of administrative capacity and electoral experience amongst 
the people. The. Munioipiu Act will now be extended to all url^ 
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oiMN^ aU : a^iBWt ootir^y B^offii^i ob4 

Wte^lpol 'lillDiali ii'iH He aptwiirted the "Oomnitteei 
Mlya^ SooH oootrolt as it ;ariU sl^I . be neoessary to 
wfll.^ l^iii "Ha' oxeadsed in ^tare fim witboat and n^ fiiom 
wijtltttb: liD:;^tiid areas matH of the posrers in local adairs Hithai^'' 
ezerdsed bj^l: the Deputy CJommissioner will be entrasted tofO^jla 
Boards i^'-Dlstadeft. Oonnoils. Circle Boards will be oobstitnted 
from memDers ^eoted by groups of village tracts and the' 
electorate will comprise all residents in each group who ate 
assessed to mutation tax Or thtUtumeda or ioeoine>tax or who faatijB 
beea Szemptsd from such taxation on grounds other than proveri^. 
The District Council will consist of representatives elected by the 
Cirole Boards and members returned by each Municipal area in the 
district. It will supervise and be responsible for the working of 
the Cirole Boards, whose functions in the main will be those dele* 
gated to them by the Council; and it will administer such local 
matters as vernacular education, sanitation, roads, etc. . ^Hiese 
measures will give Burma a system of local self-govemn^ent as 
extensive and as liberal as that of any province in India. ^ 

10. The Burma Legislative Council was created in 1897. As 
first constituted, it consisted of 9 nominated members, 4 of whom 
were oi^oiaJs. In 1909 the membership of the Council was increased 
to 17 and in 1916 to 19, As late, however, as 1916 the only 
elected iBembers of the Council were two Europeans, and the stdp 
representative of the indigenous races were two Burmans, one KMoii 
and a Shan Chief. Burma has thus never had a Council of the 
kind whicb^was established in India by the Morley-Minto'Beforms. 
In substaiioa its Legislative Council bos conformed to the pre*1909 
type. It might therefore appear that the most natural line of 
advance would convert the existing Council into a Legislature 
in which the elected element would be about as large as in the 
present Ijegiriative Councils of Bombay and Ben^ We have 
considdfed, bat have rejected, a suggestion to this efifeet. We 
think tWt Burma has deserved and should receive a Legislature 
in wMe]|;,'the elected members will have a substantial majority. 
Nothing' kiss will satisfy the legitimate sentiment of the BtnW 
people ev -ptpvide that measure of popular control to whirit, dw^te 
their polii^si^ immaturity, they can fairly lay claim. The ptopoikls 
of the loosi' Cpvernment fulfil this condition. They have heeb' 
wotited t(it^ frith, ipeateaie and we think they may be eeeeptsd m 
suftabllviM'ifti^aetory, In them latest form they provkle for a 
Council of. W eompoeed aa folfowB 
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0OVT. OF INDIA DESPATCH ON THE 
A. Elected MenAer^ 

1. One dletriot repreflentatife from every district ttict Ua« a Dwtrict 

Gouncil ... ... ... ... ... 81 

2. Urban representatives ... ... ... 19 

3. Two elected members of the Bnrma Chamber of Qomircrce ... 2 

4. One eteoted member of the Eangoon Trades Association ... 1 

3. One representative of the Burma Educational SyndicatCi and later 

of the University when established ... ... ... 1 

(>. (a) (hie elected member of the European community, a European 

&ing defined as a person of European parentage on both sides ... 1 

(b) One elected member of the Anglo*]ndian.community ... 1 

Total electiHl mendxtrs ... 66 


£. Nominated Memhers. 

7. (a) Twelve non«oflicials nominated by the local Qovernment for races 

or interests inadequately represented by the electe«l members ... 12 

(b) One European member to represent one branch of commerce not 

represented by the elected commercial members ... ... ] 

(c) Three members (one Burmese, one Indian and one Chinese) to 

represent branches of commerce in which the Burmese', Indian and 
Chinese communities are specially interestCHl ... ... 3 

8. Two ez(icrts, official or non-ofiicml ... ... ... 2 

9. Twelve Officials ... ... ... ... ... 12 

Total nominabHl members ... 30 


C, Ex-offusio nmAera. 

Siz memliers of ozecutive council ... ... ... 6 

Guanii TOTAb ... 92 

or iuclutling the Governor ... 93 

r -r*— 


Tho elected members will thus form 60 per cent, of the Council, 
a proportion not far short of that prescribed by the Government 
of India Act for the Provincial Legislative Councils. We recognise 
the objections to the election of the rural representatives by the 
Distriot Councils. As you are aware, we have never favour^ the 
method of indirect election and have opposed its application to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and to the Council of State. But in 
the case of Burma we see no alternative to its adoption. It is not 
posttbls, for the reasons explained in paragraph 24 of ^e loeal 
Government's letter of Jiuiuary 22, to base the elet^ral rolls on the 
assessments of laud revenue and on the other hand the tha^twBMda 
or eapitation-tax rolls, which are the only materialB avnlable for 
the purpose, w<mld yield a rural electorate of about 2,000,000, 
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The iMgmt nii»l ' ^aetcMte proposed for enp lodiisQ iWriMe doiei 
not iriolodys nare then 1, 300,000 voters in « popuUtfon of 46, 000^ 
OOO4 '‘We - eoold not reeomoend for • ptovinoe ivbieh has ee yet . 
bad no .experience of elections even to a District &>unDiI, an 
eleotorate heeed on household sofilrage ; nor has the. provtne# rite : 
adminiitative'aiaebinery whieh would be required lor tJie eoi^iipt 
of eleetaon in which the average number of voters in each oonsrito* . 
entif would be 64, 000. 

11. We propose that the control of the XiCgislatore over 
legishM^-' should be the saiae as that exercisable the Indian 
Provlh^.^ liaiislative Connoilk The power of the Qoverntneiit 
to etisore tbs passing of legislation regarded by it as essential 
should be secured by a provision on the lines of seoHoii 13 of the^^ 
OovMuineDt <d India Act. Provision should also be n^e for 
optional and compulsory reservation of Bills as in sootion 111 of 
that ^t; We consider, however, that the resolntions of the 
Couneil rqgarding the budget should have the effsot only of 
reoommendations to the local Government, We should not expeet' 
the Government to disregard, save for strong reasons, the^arlp 
expressed wishes of the Council ; but the fonotion of git^ng or' 
withitoldii^ the eupplies necessary for the carrying on of Govern* 
meut is not one that can at the outset be entrusted to inexperienced 
hands and we think that for the present at any rate statutory 
control over the proceeds of taxation should not be conceded to 
the naw Coumnl. 

16. We pass now to the structure of the Executive Govern- 
menjii. The system of Boards, even in the modified form proposed 
in kfoal Qfovetnmeut’s letter of January 22, seems to ns open to 
two oritioisaiilt in the Ist place, the position of the Preeideote 
would atiU be merely that of Sroretaries to a local Govemmeoti 
enrifisid -to refer matters to the bead of the province, but 
autbc^ieed to ovqr-rule the heads of departments with whom th^ 
were to be nseoeiated. Secondly, it fails to satisfy the demand for 
'A Governor in Couoril for which Burman opinion wouldicertaiidy, 
and, ' we ^ihk, rightly press. On the other hand we ate anxit^ 
to retoifi ^biit we regard as the valuable feature in the (qrstem, ris., 
with each non-dfioial member of an official wrfleagac. .< 
If toei^>ereii!B. men- av^tablc amongst the Barmans capable ol aisuan' . 
fag unafdbd'tlw duties of Executive Couadlkm, we should heeve hid 
tto hesitaridu ih'.reoommendiiMI the appoiutoaent of an •Exomtiee,* 
GdlMI oi;the ordinary ^pe end indeed in all probabtSty of - 

io fact no sueli Banu^ at loesMrf* not' 

[t^r tuprly. to w iat • number of yeeisybt ; ai>d lt1e< 

f ti^eiiiriic^ io eet up an E«cuf4ve Couti^ in wl^ tbo 
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iion-otlicial members whould be iti sole charge ol their d^pavlil^lKts. 
The solution is to be found in the division of the Bxeoutlve CiipieH 
into departmental committees. Our proposal is that the Government 
of Burma should in future consist of a Governor and an Exeeuti^ 
Council and that the Executive Council should be divided into ooni^ 
mittees each of which would contain one official and one non-official 
member. The Lieutenant Govcrnor agrees that a Council of six 
members (which wonld absorb certain departmental office#, such as 
those of the Development and Financial commissioners) would he 
arlequato, and we propose therefore that the strength of the Counofl 
should be fixed at this number, and that there should be three com- 
mittees, one for home affairs and local Belf-Governmenti one for 
revenue and finance and one for development. As in the normal 
form of Council Government 1 he Governor himself would administer 
certain subjects such as the Slian States, Frontier and Hill Tracts and 
the Army and Marine. The members of each committee would ]baye 
o<iual powers ; but the non-official member would he the senior 
member. In the event of any difference of opinion between 
the members of the committee, either member would be 
entitled to refer the question in issue to the Governor 
l>ut — and hero our scheme differs radically from that ori- 
giiiully [iroposed by the Lieutenant-Governor — he would also, if 
not willing to differ to the views of the Governor, have the right to 
demand that the matter should be taken in full Council. Decisions 
in Council would be those of the majority but the Governor would 
have the emergency power conferred by section 50 (2) of the 
Government of India Act. For the preaenl, at any rate, we recom- 
mend that one non official be a European and that t^o should be 
Burnmns. All members of the Council should be appointed by the 
Crown on tlie advice of the Governor an<l should receive the same 
pay which might suitably be fixed at Ks. 4,000 per mensem. ' 

13. In the selection of noii-officia] members we v^ould not 
restrict the field of choice to the elected members of the Legislature. 
It should be open to the Governor to recommend for appointment 
any suitable person, whether an elected member of the Legislature, 
or not. But we would further lay down that an elected membet 
of the l^egislative Council should, if appointed to be a member of tile 
Executive Council, resign his elective seat on the Legislative GounbiL 
Parliament has already accepted our view that it is. impossible to 
reconcile amenability to the I^icgislature with the position of a 
member of an Executive Council I'be attempt to combine r^ponsi- 
so incompatible could only lead to that particular type of 
dead-U)Ck which was the Cardinal weakness of the scheme of five 
(Juv ernors. A dualism would at once be established, but of a parti- 
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eiilil^^^HBiatiilact(H 7 type, siuee the two elements in the Qovefh’ 
have no separate spheres of work and would be liable 
te eoine into oonHiet over the whole range of their duties. When 
a stage has been reaohed in the political development of Burma at 
which the tiou-oificial members of the Council can be relieved of their 
official colleagues, the way will lie open for the appointment of full' 
Ubwfi ministers. Our scheme is designed only to meet the require- 
ments of period of transition and training which still lies befme 
us, and is consistent with whatever line of advance may be found to 
be the most promising. But it is none the less important that the 
Govetnment to be set up in Burma should not prove unequal to the 
tasks which will confront it, and wo can conceive of nothing more 
likely to imperil its chances of success than a form of dualism which 
would reduce the Exteutive to im|)ortanco. 

14. This concludes our proposals for the new constitution. 
They differ in many resists, the importance of which wc do not 
seek to. minimise, from the scheme of reforms which has been appro- 
ved for India. But wo hold that the differences are no greater 
than the disparity in political conditions warrants. Relatively to 
these conditions the udvaiice will beat least as great in the case 
of Burma as in that of the Indian ]>ro\inces. Burma will secure at 
one stroke a wide extension of local Government, a Legislature 
ill which the elected element will have a substantial majority and 
the control of legislation, and an Kxerutive (bucrnmetit in which 
the official element will have only a bare preponderance. We 
believe that these reforms will be recognized as adequate and indeed 
generous by all moderate Burmaii opinion and vre trust that they 
will commend themselves to your judgment. 
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Presidential Address 

Delivered By 

Lala Lajpat Rai 

At the 

Extraordinary Session 

Of the 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

CALCUTTA 4th Sept. 1920 

Giairman of the Reception Ccmmihee, Sister and Brother 
Delegatee, LacUes and Gentlemen,— 


My first duty is to tender to you moft cordial tlianks lor the 
high honour yon have done nio in raliiiiK wc to this oiGce, the 
highest in your gift and at » session whicii is ]>prhai)B the tuost 
mohtODtous IQ the history oF our movement. The honour is tht 
greater heeauBe the Session is being held at CaluiUo, a flare wbialh 
luia at«ray« lieen aseooiatocl in my mind with the best and the tnNNM 
ideals oi Indian NationaUsm. It was at Caloutta that the first 


impartaot politieal movement of the last century was ushered into 
exisiati^, and it was a Oakutta orator the greatest (hat the aountiVi 
has so 1^ prnduoed Under British rule, who was the ftrat standard- 
haaiMt <»{»tpnU over Northern Indiai It trhs at 

Oslent^ (ilnt'iim ideals of the new Nationalism that has sinue thiMi 
growu iMto i.<niigbty ino, were first expounded and eapkiiied ibis 
one of thgtpaNMt minded and the most intolleetual of Bergal’i gifM. 
teaa t mm 6ri Amhindo Ohoeh. ■ It was at Galeutta a«ua< tlHet 
thie fraud did tnau of Iitdia,.tliie revered and uidvanallj' wspeoladF 

aaiJu'.eltdr 
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mms iTAfmAi comnsss [sptot utaa. 

A Gnat Stniggl*. 

It was with great reluetaneo that I made up my miod to aoeept 
the coll of duty to which the All-India Cougross Oomittittee by fti 
derision invited me. Our politics are no more of the old hum-tona 
kind, about which praetioally there was no, or if at idl vwry Httfti 
difforonoe of opinion. We are no longer contented with NSiMi^^Oin, 
prayers and memorials We have advanoed beyond the lai stage of 
very humble submission, have crossed the boundaries dt respe^til 
demand, and have entered into the arena of backing our demaodbfli^ 
vigorous and compelling action of a peaceful kind. The countiy & 
at the present moment in the throes of a momentous strugide. The 
Anglo-Indian Press has designated it as revdutionary. There are 
many pupils to whom the word revolution is like a red rag to a biill. 
1 am not one of them. Words do not sear me. It is no use bHnking 
the fact that we arc passing through a revolutionary period, nay, we 
are already in the grip of a mighty revolution, a comprehensive and 
all-covering one, religious, intellectual, educational, social, economio 
and political. We ai-c liy instinct and tradition averse to revolutions. 
Traditionally, we are a slow going people ; but when we deoide to 
move, we do move quickly and by rapid strides. No living organion 
oan altogether escape revolutions in the course of its existence. Our 
national history records many such. But the revolutionary struggle 
through which we are now passing has been brought to our shows 
by oun -rulers. It is they who completely changed without our 
consent and sometimes agonist our wishes, the whole structure of 
our social life by introducing revolutionary economic changes id the 
country. We never asked for thorn, we never desired them ; but 
primai^y in their own interests and for their own benefit they 
introduced thorn. Along with these economio changes, tiiey have 
partially, if not completely, changed our outlook on life by tiieir 
mrstem of education, by their newspapers, by their laws and by (heir 
oourts. Some of these changes we would very much Kka to mdn, 
but whether we or even they can do so now is at best probleansrtiie. 
Any way, the present politioai situation is a natural outcome cd their 
own policy and is their handi-work. If then any one is to be Mamed 
for it (1 toe one do not blame any one), it is (hey themselvea Metiy 
of them would probably likq to set the bands of the Monk beak 
but it is ao longer in their powef nor ia it ia ours to do to. We are 

tolloNfing a mm wMchweakalllMiveUikwptOiaiidiiWhw'w® 

wish it or not^ we are, 1 repeat, in the thick ot a ggaai sfiMggiei tbo 
end which no one can foresee. The better ndndol >» 

opposid to the use of any kind of violenee, whether dr 
de^ in bringing the stmcgle to a satiafaetntt sIlNp f Wjt 
oor levd best sinoetely honestly bp 
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witb tiie aizioevaat destM to keep cmr oonneotioii ydlk Ae 
rtttoe 00 ft basis of motoiri frioodahtp oiMi Todprooat totom 
9tri) tom m parsons aooong the latter who are bent upon towarttog 
oil arho professedly and openly claim theii right to rule os by the 
swtod^ MA who maiiitain that they have a right to exploit ns by aU 
toe ssaans available to them by virtue of their military and iutelleo- 
tliai power, We are thus face to face with a groat struggle between 
toe foroes of democratic ehangei English and Indian^ and reaetionaiy 
In order to go through the struggle successfully, we will 
ireqmre all the manliness and strength, all the wisdom and tact and 
all the determination and strength we are capable ^f putting fmto. 
Above all what we need most is calmness and coolness of judgment, 
moderation in language and firmness in action, 

Lok, Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

At such a time and under such circumstances, the loss of a 
leader like the late lamented Lokmanya Bal Gangadar Tilak is a 
misfortune and a calamity, the magnitude of which it is difficult to 
encompass by words. Just when we had the greatest need of his 
unswerving loyalty and steadfast devotion to the cause of his country, 
bis cool and calm judgment, his unfaltering and firm patriotism, 
an inscrutable providence has snatched him from ur. The universal 
grief which this sad event has evoked, and the unique demonstra* 
tions which have followed his death throughout the length and 
breadth of this vast sub-continent, have been a revelation berth to his 
friends and foes. This extraordinary manifestation of popular feeling 
is almost unparalleld in the history of India. All section of the 
l)eopl6, regardless of caste, creed and colour, regardless of social, 
religious and political divisions, regardless of economic distinctions 
have taken part in it, and have given coiicliisivo pi oof, if any was 
needed that in estimating the worth of its leaders and its servants, 
the country know its mind and has no inclination of allowing its judg- 
ment to be aiTectod by the wishes and opinions of the highest 
amongst the dignitaries of the State. Here and there a few moan 
attedOftpfe were made to insinuate that the deceased leader was anti- 
Mudim, but our Muslim fellow countrymen have been the most 
forward and the most fervent in their expressions of their regard and 
love for hiim Some members of the ruling class, too, have behaved 
with admirable judgment. Great as has been the loss of the eounliy 
geuprelly, toe loss of the Indian National Congress is even grtotar. 
»Tlw has by bis death lost one of its few surviviiig fcmiirifetSi 

toato Kffhxt hy his iudonutable wlU and energy and bis unique sacrifices 

most to too buitding-up of 

lilaul toe counfey wfafeh finds its ei^^ression in the prscapt aetiviilaft 
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of 1 lim Niiti)pt(»l movement It will bo ou« tbe 

busiuoMH of tJiis >Session to put on record rn befitting 

eeiise of the groat aud irreparable loss we hare suffered brthei^&ib 

of Lokmanya Tilak. 


National Problems. 

'riiiB 8e^»iou of the Congress has been eonveiiod' iti 
with an understanding arrived at between the leaders at 
sar Congress, for the purpose of considering the Hunter 
Report and the decision of the Government thereupon relating Ip tie 
Punjab disturbances of the last year. Since the Amritsar Congri^ 
ilnished its labours, another important ipicstion has been ad4^ ^ 
uur National problems, which requires a speedy and imme4}4t:0 
consideration both in the interests of peace and good governiiieiit. 
The di.^appointment which has been caused to our Muslim countryman 
by the Turkish peace treaty and its effects on the Khilafat fft kei^n 
and bitter. Lastly, there is the important question of S^rioa 
■Rules on whicli the success of the Reforms, such as they are, tq 
largely depends. The All-Iudia Congress Committee, therelore, 
have added the Khilafat (juestion and also the rules and rcgutotiQns 
under the Koforrns Act, to the subject for Avhich origimvlly according 
to the imdmtanding at the Amritsar Congress this Session was tq 
be convened. These, then, arc the subjects which will be before . 
you during this Session for consideration and decision. 

Punjab Disorders. 

Taking the Punjal) disorders first, since we mot last at 
the Congress CoTmiiishioiKTri appointed by the Punjab erquiry Sub^ 
Committee of the All-India Congress Coramittoo have issued 
report. The Hunter Committee appointed by the Governme^^^ df 
Inditi have also finished their labours and published their 
and the C4overnment of India and the British Cabinet have 
their orders on that report. The report of the Hunter Gdmnn#ee 
Is not unanimous. All the Indian members have differed {roim (hsi 
ma^iurity on matters which in my judgment are “basic/’ 
the Government of India also are not unanimous. The only 
member of the Government of India (at the time) has aecepted- 
eonelueions of the minority and differed from the majority. TM 
ooOO try 1ms with one voice condemned the majority report as. Mft 
as ^ decision of the Government thereupon . We, in thie Gcmgrsiif 
ate eaep^ted to focus the opinion of the eoqutry in' the matter Mi: 
rocommeml such action as think ought to betaken for tfo' 
of tbh that has been done. • 
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, Siv M. 0*i!>wyer Principally Re$pon»ible« 

To arrive at a propoi uudersiaudiug ol the position, one has to 
Iwk into a whole lot of cii'cumstancos which preceded the agitation 
againpt the Bowlatt Act and to boar in rnind that the pcrsoti who 
i» prihoipafly respoiisible for the Vunjab Tragedy, the man whoso 
geaeia} policy created fhc attnos])hero which made it possible for a 
l)yer, a Bosworth bmith, an O' Brien, a Do'\eton, a Prank ffohnson 
and other smaller fry, to commit the uiimenfioiiablc outrages of 
which they wore guilty, in the five days immediately preceding the 
introduction of Martial l^aw, and all through its continuance in the 
spring of 1019 ii\ tho Puniab, is Sir M. 0’I)\vy<5r. From the very 
moment ho took charge of the ProAihco ho sot before him an ideal 
of Oo\ernniont which >vab Prussian in coiiccption, Prussian in aim and 
Prussian in execution. For six long years ho c'cciipicd himself in 
working out his ideals and in eaiuii g out bis plans. K\cry item was 
oarefully thought out, and with equal care entrusted to agents who 
were most fitted and willing to aehie\o the end ilcsired by the Hoad 
of the Qovornirfeiil, If over there iiiter\oiied an obstacle ora 
hindrance it was remo\ed without the least pang of eouseience, and 
without the slightest eonsideration of its mor.iHt> m* o\en legality, 
so much so that even tho Kuropoan munboI^ ot the I. 0. »S. who 
refused to endorse hi*^ opinions or to eairv out hi^ mandate had to 
retire into the back ground. 

Punjab admmistered on Military Lines 

To tho misfoiUine of the Panjubces J he Piinjal) happens to bo 
practically a military PiONince on account of its neaiiie^s to the 
yrouiier, and because of there being so many military stations in tho 
vicinity of tho most inipoi taut ei>il station^. The Punjali Commis- 
sion has, besides, always had on iLs por>soi»nel, a good many represouta 
lives of the. military son ice. Tho Pin jab bureaucracy has thus boon 
more or lo^s always dominated liy milita'y idcab, aiicl the civil 
adminifitrafion of that Province has never been ab^olulely fieofrom 
military influence. Tho Civilians living in or in the viriiiity of 
^ railitfliry stations and p.p^ing about six months in tho year in hill 
station^ whore tho mililary prodominate, are conHioUbly or unconsci- 
ously affected by the opinions and views of their military fellow- 
officers. No wonder thou th.at in .spite of the lavish i»raipeb bestow- 
ed on tho Punjalxma by the Anglo Indian administralori., and, in 
spite of the most extravagat soliciludo showur by them in words for 
the prosperity of the Puj»jal>, the bulk of the Panjal>ees are I ho most 
ignorant and the most abjectly situated of all the people of India. It 
TS gxiremoly painful, s|)ecially for a runjaboc to pay that under and 
in consequence of British rulo, the manly r.mcs of the Punjab should 
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have lost that independence of character and hearing for wbk^i tiny 
had a name in Indian history prior to British rule. It vill 
exaggeration to say that for military reasons the ,bureaacia(9 . hiM 
kept the Martial races of the Punjab ignorant and in a coud^^h ^ 
suhmissivoness bordering on abject £or\ility. The Punjab^, are 
reputed to have a splendid physique. The rural Punjab is the 
fiowor of British Iiidian army. Even urban Punjab has a populatifni 
^vhioh is physically superior to the similarly placed people of otlw 
parts of India ; yet it is remarkable that ^vhenever Plague «&d 
Influenza have attacked the province« the Punjabces have been the 
most willing to die in entirely disproportionate numbers. One may 
naturally ask, why? The answer is bacause of the dense ignore^ 
of the Punjab masses, because of the lack of adequate med^ 
because of inadequate measures of sanitation, and last blit 
because of the lack of that political consciousness which mak^men 
self-reliant and self-rospooting. The exigencies of xnilitwsm have, 
inspired the policy of keeping the Punjab peasantry illiterate Aft well 
as politically dumb. But for the strength of character showh by 
some of Sir Michel O^Dwyer‘s predecessors in the oflSce ol the 
Idcutonaitt-Govoruor particularly Sir C. Aitchison and Sir 
Filz Patrick the Punjab would have been in a still worse posirion^ 


Advent of Sir M. O’Dwyer* 


The policy of mililaripm however reached its climax with the 
advent in the Province of Sir M. O' Dwyer who had been absent 
from the Province for about ID years, having originally served there 
in minor capacities, returned as tbehoad of the Government with a 
determination to crush the spirit which had made 1907 and. 1916’ 
l> 0 SRibIe. In 1913 when lie took charge of the Province the pkij% 
had consideivfcbly cliaiigcfl from what they had boon when he was 
last there. They were not so Very submissive and there wasa.lfttle 
political awaUoniiig also. To crash t his political awakening was one 
o! bis 'principal aims. So when ho returned ho set hlciore 
him as his iJoal a Prus.siaM system of administration. All 
the period of his ofiicr he was guided by that ideal. 


Chaises against Sir M. G’Dwyer, ; 

(i) 1 charge him with having deliberately inlonslfied the pdSqy 
of ‘divide and rule’ by keeping apart the Mahomedoiis fedm 
Hindus and both from the Sikhs. 

(ii) 1' Charge him with having ei'eated frerii poUticoI 
between the iieoplo of the Province by drawing purely 
misebievoHs distinctions liotwoon martial and educated 

between the rural and urban i^’tolrests and creating unheaU-by xiimlty 
bffttwecmtbwa. ‘ 
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iHitli . living Btftde illegal ow ot tbo #6(^- 
Wid-^ fai« aatjuvitf for reeruitmont purpose*, and for def)lHinf 
^Ottbifautioii* but the War Loan and other war Innda 
' ^v). i charge him with havihg condoned and' in a way eueourag* 

gd fijijanKMt brutal and diabolic deeds of those who were hia toole in 
AwRDldng and War Loan oampaigus and with having failed tp check 
bufiR^aad eormption among the subordinate Police and Magistrap^i 
charge him with having debased and misused the forms fmd < 
of jaw for the purpose of orusbing those who would not 
band hia knee to him and who showed the slightest independence of, 
qpirit uid a desire for political advancement. 

(vi) I charge him with having deliberately deceived the 
eimpoat ol India as to the necessity of Martial Law, and as to this 
nedas^tF- of trying cases of ordinary sedition under the process cl 
thait-&w. He was guilty of a clear falsehood at this stage when ho 
suggested to the Government of India that the General OfficeiT 
Commanding in the Punjab agreed with bis views. 

(vai) I charge him with having deliberately manipulated the 
eontinuance of Martial Law for vindictive and punitive pwrposea 
when there was no rebellion and there was no likelihood of a 
reomdfiseenee of disturbances in that IVoviiicc. 

(viii) I charge him with having been instrumental, by express 
or tacit consent and by encouragement, by word and deed, in the pro^ 
mulgatiow of barbarous orders and the infliction t*f barbarous punish- 
ments and humiliations on the people of the Punjab. 

(ix) I charge him at least with being an accessory after the 
event of the Jallianwala Bagh massacre. By his uiuiualified 
approval <Kf' the Jallianwala massacre he made himself responsible for 
all putrages committed by the Martial Law administrators in 
pursnaaoe of his policy. 

(x) I charge him with having connived at perfectly illegal 
exaetions from the people of the Punjab in the shape of punitivo 
fines and mnalties. 

(xi) I charge him with culpable neglect of duty in not going to 
Amritsiur; .first on the 11th after the deplorable events of the lOthj, 

' and then on the 14th after the massacre at the Jallianwala Bagh. 

1 charge him, lastly, with having extorted addresses from 
Ihe i^aciple of the Puniab> on the eve of his departure by illegal and 
moan inreatSi one of them having been altered in ^ materia] 
when in the cuetody of his minions, and having rnade a^ 
dishimyfiat vm of l^em in his defence in England* 

flMe •re serioua ehaigei, end I bring them with all the w«i(dri» 
(4 'ttiB ‘ofltoa to which you have raised me with common consent of 
^|iaH»i«e an enquiry and I deejare. bef(n« Ckid and 
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man that my Province and my people will not b© 
an enquiry haB been made* • ! . , 

Evidence in luppoit of Cbargei. ' , / 

I will now proceed to refer briefly to the evidence in 
of those charges, and for that puiq^ose wo have to go soint 
tho beginning of his icgime. As soon as he took charge of his 
he was evidently told that the prestige of the Govemmenl? irt thie 
Province had gone low, and had'suffered by the policy of weai^l^v 
and RoftnosS followed by his predecessors. »Vo bo nisde Op Mar ' 
to destroy what ho considered to 1)6 the root cause of the cvfI,N^; 
the influence of the now ideas of independence, and advancemenHh^t 
had taken partial hold on the minds of the people by tho 
education and by other causes and initiated a new policy ^ 
damned nonsense/ of teaching the Indians to keep theii* I^opet 
places and of letting tho educated community realise that he was 
tho Government, that his order was law, and th©t his wish wa^ 
supreme. The lirst thing ho did was to place his personality on a 
much higher and sacred plane than had boon attempted by ahy Of 
his predecessors. Ho ttartod holding Darbars, and expecting Nazars 
oven on occasions on which no Nazars had been presented before 
his time. For example, it was customary for tho premier Municipality 
of the Province to prcKfoit an address of welcome to every new' 
Lieutenant-Governor on his taking charge of the Province. It was 
customary for the members of tho Municipality to be presented to 
the Lieutenant Governor on these occassions, w^ho shook hands, 
with them, and, if possiMc, PiK)kc a kind word to each. Even the* 
Prince of Wales, the present King, shook hands with therU oh bla 
\isit. No Nazars were ever prescnto<l to tho Lieulenant-Goverhor 
on these oeeassions, but when the Municipal Committee of 
of wdiioh I w’ns a member of that time, communicated to Sir Sfy M., 
0*Dwyer their desire of presenting an address of welconre, ’tJiev 
procedure ordered was ditrerent. He ordered a public Darbfw toJf 
the purpose and managed to send word to the TUentbeim of the^ 
Municipal Committee tiiat they would be expected to present' 
Nazars. I with two or three of my colleagues decided to Convey 
thOt^uthorities that we would rather absent oursclvca than subijiitto 
thifl innovation. The Nazars thus had to be disi^ensed with, WdVlfrA ^ 
attended th© futiction. There for the first and the last time is Cay'' 
life I wiie face to face with SirM. O'Dwyer, who Sat on 
like a dehumanised stone statue devoid of any human 
feeSings. The address was road to him the Deputy Gomiidt^C^iv 
Presideiit of the Municipal Cotnmittee. It eas a colour^ gdihni^ 
reply was colourless too« Finally, the membeie wete/'Piis^'t 
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fMti fioQTMd t4fR noktttM 

cil l^^nit.Nefttnid <)6(drtMy bfe^’enanod. ' ' ' '>" 

' ...' ' UllaraiiM : S«tf«Gov»rniMnt an abitra^.l9Mf«l«tioii, 

4. ' ihnenriDoe WMal that time perfeotiy tranquil ^exeept 1)ia|| 
waa aa oanal aome violent crime in the Frontier l^etrieta. No 
polsliaal aetivilaee of any kind were in evidence. Yet Bir H. 
0!D«7ar thought it neoeaaary as early as August (he tekdt 
^tgtga OD the 26th of May) to make the following olnervation in ona 
^.'lia aarlmst public utterances in the province : — 

. , / Ooriog the short tine 1 have held chaise of this rrovince^ 

I haan raoeived many excellent and well-meant suggestiona as to b<^ 

I ahoold carry on the administration, what I should do to meet the 
aapiratkms of the people, to further the movement towarrls Selt- 
Qorfm^nmept, towards the separation of executive and judicial funo- 
tj(^. a»^ in regard to other matters of State polioy. AlMtraet 
q^Mdii^hlQSof^is nature have their interest and value, though they 
qroall’tiatn in vidue, if in addition to enforcing the dutiM of admiaiik, 
ttati<9«( eq|M stress were laid on the elementuT^ duties of thf poitplh 
M imd subjects. I should have welcomed and I shall wel* 

practical suggestion as to how Government can discharge 
efficiently its primary obligation to secure life and property, 
a^ how the people can be aroused to a sense of their duty towards 
t&e oomnuiaity. All other question of policy are, in my opinion, 
Biihisidiary to those two and should stand over till these olJigations 
are adequately discharged.” 

. Ail questions of ^If-Goverument, as well as those relating to 
the Bop^ation of judicial from executive functions were “ atwhract 
speculations” in his eyes and subsidiary to the greater duty of 
seeuir^lm life and property. Heading his speech one would think that 
.after years of continuous British rule, life and )>roperty were not 
Fai(jab in 1913, at the time of His late Ihuiour’s taking 
office of the Lieutenant-Govefnor, 

ttestdetions on the LJlwriy of the Frew. 

, ' . In. the stmie speech be idso gave a warning to the Vcrnacnlar 
pran.^H^ tgae followed by immediate action under the Press Act, 
Seie^n^liei prjuve demanded feom nowspspers. Those already deiMVtit- 
Ad .a^lfgcfeitud in certain oases, d^ain in Hie very first speech he 
im|^ip#:^UHident of the Punjab Legislative Council a * monthstlster, 
tMe policy Iqr the foltowing observation ; — 
already taken did not hare the dcalicd 
daal . with tho i^endhrs as with any oHw indivi* 
lav hy jwomotwg diaerder or ^dimfifectwHb «|iid 


seeure in the 
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>v]|l cmplol^^ll the meann th^ law pla^ st Jt4i disposftL |Vid 4f AM 
tho taking aind farfeiting of the aecurity Ard the *-•" 'f 

IIo \va» true to bis word. During the six yem of his admjiiie^; 
liation he dhl all he could to strangle the Press and to depirWe it of 
^the least vestige of independence although he added 
conHdenoe and intimate association of the admintstratidn ahdthto 


people had always lieen a marked feature in this Province '’--^WG^a 
.whi(d], in the light of events which have happened sinee^ were: 


meant to conceal the real state of affairs. 



Banking Criaia. 


In Reptemhor of the- same year came the Banking erida, 
Imnumhod and paralysed the industrial and commercial life iif 
f^rovinec, and affected a very large number of people, amongst th^ 
many widows and orphans. The Banking crisis was bmugbt atgiut 
by an unholy alliance of the officials of the Punjab Government end 
some personal enemies of Lnla Harkishan Lai, the chief figure iff the 
then industrial life of the Punjab. I was at that time on the 
'Directorate of th(3 Punjab National Bank, the only Indian Bank that 
survived that crisis, and had by personal knowledge, opportunities! of 
obsorsing how freciuently those Indians who had engineered the crisis, 
wait 'd upon a certain official ro prosen tativo of the Punjab Govtirh- 
laeiit. The l^unjah CTOvernment did pnicticaHy nothing to relieve 
the sufferings that were caused by the crisis and, wdien the Punjab 
National Bank applied to the Govonimoiit for an assurance of help 
in case of need, they sent a reply that large sums of money had been 
placed at tlu^ disposal of the Bank of Bengal to give relief whep 
Hftd where needed. The l^unjab National Bank then applied to £be 
Bank of Bengal for similar assurance, of Government Promblik^'^ 
m»tCK as security which they flatly declined to give. The 
that was left cm our minds was that the bureaucracy was very! bi^py 
at the misfortune that had hefalloii the Province and th^t as 1^ ^ 
it. lay in their pwwcr they would do nothing to relieve this distosa 
^\"hile relief was promptly and freely given to European establtsb- 
monts every Indian establishment was allowed to go under for Want 
<»f timely aid and pi^esumably for ** moral effect.*’ There wag tbu^. 
no help but. to conclude that it was iiitei^ded to erusb ^ 
imlustrial and financial enterprise in the Province, with a 
fomove any vestige of economic independence Aat bisiid 
cxfutMou. The Banking crisis made us Tealise, as perhaps' we' lif^ 
never befere realised, the absolute helplessness to whieb we had bedw 
the present system of Goverameut. *Ww 
keenly which bed ' made it possible for the’ 
•Bj^Uits to impose upon us tiot onfy their system bat Ao 
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iJlw'^nM Iiai tiieir the i^ic^e thtit 

inMtetM^wd fyon as hgr theCktveniment ia the ehi^ xA i«veime^ 
ilQWfi. the Indoetrial Cooiaiiaston visited the PaiQiih, these *an^ 
qlltoTiJbets were lelated te them by Sarhishaii liti] in hi# 
evidetieo -uid 00 some Commissiuner romiudiiig him if he rceiite^ 
whet he was saying, he replied by an emphatic * yes.’ . :** 

" Excellence ** of the Punjab System. 

It was about this time that Sir M. O’Dwyer read us auot her, 
jMsiamx oci the excellence and ethciency of the Ptuijab system tti 
adaMzAstratioiis In a speech delivered on the 13ih of April 19H 
with reference to a proiK)sal that an Executive CoiutGil bo established 
it! t^e Province, the Lioutenaiit-Goveriior took ut^on hinisell to 
rebuke those who were in favour of that proiiosal in the fallowing^ 

The proposal had como upon him rather as a surprise. Tho; 
pedjile of the Province had from the start been iia1»ituatcd to reganl. 
the Iiieiit : Governor as the sole head of and in the last degrete 
responsible for the administration of the Province. The Province 
had {Progressed and prosporod under that system in a mannet which 
can ^nd comparison with any other province or presidency, and 
that the matter could come within the range of pracitcal politics only 
if it could be shown that the present administration of the Ib'ovinoe. 
suSers from certain defects, and that the addition of an executive* 
council would remove those defects 

On this theory no progress and fundamental change would ever 
possible except in cases of proved misgoverjjmcnt. Evidently Sir 
Mi O'Dwyer had never hoard the saying that no amount of good 
government can be a substitute for Self-Governmont, But was there' 
much of good Government in this case, cither? Are not the 
statemeiits about the progress and prosperity of the Province 
absolutely aujustilied in the light of the general illiteracy prevailing,' 
and thp high rate of mortality by Plague and other diseases ? 

Delhi Conspiracy TrieL. 

Ah the same tiiae he gave us an exhibition of bis menlulily by 
another iiicidmit which did not receive much publicity at the time.; 
la tho aarly part of 1914, began the trial which subsequently becHirio 
known as the Delhi Conspiracy Case. One of the accused in that 
G^;'!WBa tiie eldest son of Lola Hans liaj, who is universally 
honoured in the Province ior bis self-sacrifice and 
tmbroken record of 30 years of distinguished puttie 
ia ^ the cause of eduoatioii and religious and social 
hfkhk fiatis Kaj never dabled in polirics^ but when it wgg 
that his son was gue gi the accused iu a case which 
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trntilj^o a tsonsiderablc axpena^r iar the piuriKM df delaneei 
V^oji^lc came readily to his help. I^arge gums of nioMjr^ were oAn^ 
IV '^im for the defeiice of hie son an*? also porgooai offain 6f fmli^ 
;firiiial servieo were made. He would not and did mit aooept iSW 
former, but accepted the latter from a few irienda ? , ; . 

» ' j , ^ ^ \r ''i' 

Rebuke to the Hon’ble Lala ICanslii Ram. 

One of those friends was the Hon'ble La)a Ko^^hi 
distiiignished Vakii, who undertook to lead the defence/for 
^N'hile enga^^ed in his work at Delhi, L. Kanshi Kam had, to 
himself from one of the meetings of the Punjab Legislative ipQ!ai^« 
Sir M. O’Dwyer know the reason of his absence, yet he called fear, m 
explanation, and later on through the Secretary of the LegistjsHvjg 
Gonncil made him understand that he was displeased with L. Katu^ 
itani. Nor was this the only case of its kind. 1 know from peraotial 
knowledge that} as a rule, the senior members of the Bar were , 
time ici time made to understand, that they would l>e induriing tlid 
displeasure of the Government by undertaking the defence qt the 
persons accused of i»oliticaI offences. One such case has been cited 
by the Congress Commissioners in their rejwt on the . Punjab, 
disorrlers iu which a leading member of the Punjab Bar is said id 
have returnecl a brief already tivken during the Martial law iriafo on. 
that very ground. In other cases loading members refused to acoe^pt 
briefs offered to them. 

H s recommendations to the Rowlatt Committee 

Five months later broke out the war which practically lurov^- 
H Gi>d-send to Sir M. O’Dvvycr, the very thing after his heart. tOpUt 
an end to all ^Mauiiicd nonsense” about peoples^ rights to eott- 
Goverumeiii and freedom of the press etc, etc. This was 
tuuity to i)ut into practice to the fullest extent his Prussian 
of Goverument and Prussian methods of administration 
of reconiiTieiuIatiuii, tbc Huwlalt C'ominittec say at page l6l 
repurt ' ' : 

*‘Tbe Lieuteiiaul-Uovoruor coiisidorod that it la meat undeKin^Ue 
at the {.resent time lu allow trials of any of these le^utioaafiwAir ^ 
other soditioH mongers who have been or may bo arrested in Uis • 
Commission of crime or while endeavouring to^tir up tnmblef.to ba 
pr^^ractod by tim ingenuity of Oouueil, and drawn out to tnoediafetr 
length by the eoBBUttoI and appeal ^«ced«ea, which the- 
la# provides. His Hpoour therefore submitted for apihMKMl 
nrdiiUMiOfr ;;whkilir- :^vided sulijeet to the saimijM 
GovernaMiiiitlo ils appihmtibB'' ir these eases (a) {or 'tho'eliae^ttNtiim''^ 
(4 \ in the oata of offences of a politioal or 
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;‘^b)'for tfae «Kmiiiation of «ppa^'i^ «ae]t «ufe«i(<ifMt 
at' Memity from penonsof Uie clMs'»ffiBetectlQ^«i‘iiMiitt 
MflM'^fwandttre duui that ptesoribod by the ordimirjr law ; '(3)^ ^ 
^ jnjmpt puuiahment irf village offioen and the fbiieg ^.vfliigeri" 
ooDoA^ wiih and hiffboariiig revi^tionary eriroinolsi’'* ’ ' ' 

. tiien is the geneeis of the Kowlatt Act about the aotute oi 

ha, later on, mode an nntrue statcmeiitby saring^ot it 
(wnftered on the Police no powers of arbitrary arrest, ■ sooidi 
or ifitaiierenee. 

" >'r' . . 

;; Abase of Power under Defence of Indie Act 

Afg^it woS'he who woe chiefly histrumeiitai in having the Ilefenah 
Act passed, in the fwm in which it extsfs till now. He 
wonted tiboee powers more than any other Government or UdininM<> 
trotor, and it cannot be send that he failed to make use cd them ’tO' 
Utl^ (i;^est mefent. How he abused bis powers under the Defence 
India iist has been stated in the Congress Commissioners' report 
fRhn-'Vhbfa 1 take the following 

*'He abused the powers given to him by the Defence of India' 
Act by prohibiting the entry into the Province of Messrs. T^itsk 
atid PiA He interned hundreds of local men with little (ur no cause. 
Hegi^jged the vernacular press, prevented the nationalist papers 
edited outside the Pupjab from circulating in the ^ovinoe, as for 
iuftanee, ‘'New India’’- the “Amrita Basar Patrika,” and t^ 
“Independent.” Ho prohibited the circulation even of preoensored 
veraaeoior papers, and brought alK>ut a state of things, whereby it 
bpeome' practieally ‘impossible for the people of the Province to have 
a Iveo intsrohange of independent view's or a free ventilation of thdr 
giiarooees in the public press, and then, having prevented &ee 
speeoh and free writing, allowed himself to think, and gave outsiders 
toundmwtaad that the people of the Punjab wore the happiest 
undgr his rule. 

* »ot miiy did be abuse emergency legislation for the [mritoso 
of throttling political aspirations, but ho abused his position as a 
rulet by. summoring public men, using threats and giving them 
wonuRga.: L. Duni Chand, who has an unbroken record of public 
soridse, fiod personal experience ol this port of Sir Michael O’Dwyers 
a^piiiii»tW.tion. TbicHs what be says hi bis statement given tw 
a»-i[^<'ldm 

I ft’ cidl ptsblie 
Hil)l^!|ig>l. mill after the issue of the notiee I was enl.led either by tfaw- 
€9|ii(:Sa^t(sl'y to Government or the Commismouer of Lahore to 
uhdrtbey- always put such, obstacles hr my way of holdiiig' 
tbatttfkny i>eieons in my place would hove d<toe auijt 
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ihifjg but beld public lucetiugs at Lahore. Thl» €!hii^ 

the Commissioner told me more than oiicO) pr^aamablsr 

Sir Michael O'Dwyer’s administration whom to invite and 

to invite as apeakers from outside the Province.** ^ v u 

*^Not only this but when some of the members of Ike Ihrovinhtal 
Legislative Council attended the last Provincial Coufareiiee at 
liahore, these gentlemen were called by the Chief Secretaryi ai&4 
were taken to task in such a way, that they could not have tbe 
courage to attend other public meetings in the Bradlaugh Hall/* • • 

*ln 1917 nineteen members of the Imperial IjOgisIative Couneil 
signed their famous memorandum, setting forth their proposals for 
reforms. A meeting was held to approve of the scheme. :Fou|^ vdf 
the signatories to the notice of the meeting were Pmdab l Ho 
sent for them and admihistered to them a severe rebuke for bavlOjr 
dared to think for themselves and to sign the notice. Then folioMred 
^the Congress-LeagKo scheme, and he tried his best towoaui tho 
Puigab from it, and lost no opitortunity of belittling the effort ; to 
bring about a hearty union between Hindus and Mohamedana^ IIO 
dai'ed to confound the issue by comparing the Home Kule movemout, 
led by Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak, whose goal was attainment of 
Self-Government within the Empire by constitutional and pOacefuL 
means, with the Ghadr revolutionists, whose goal was frabkly td 
severe the British connection by violent means, and with the mad 
people of the South-West Punjab, who desolated many a homo by 
harbouring chimerical views of establishing an Islamic Kingdom 
through German aid. He put down the Ghadr movement in a 
merciless mariner, and, we fear, not without ' inflicting injusti^ 
on hundreds of innocent men. He aiTeeted to eonsider 
pillage of defenceless homes in the South-West Punjab in 1016 
treating the pillage, hi the early stage as mere grain 
took energetic measures only when his hands were 
forcod and when ho saw that those depredations were 
ing so serious that they might even jeopardise the weak of 
recruiting.** . 

Exclusion of Nationalist Papers \ \ ^ 

There are two incidents referred to in these p^agra|As ^icll 
ituiuire a little amplification; One relatet to the ateeltM 
imw*arranted arbitrariness with which he dealt wdth th& press in 
oidering it not to publish proceedirgs of a meeting that had been 
held io 4ha Braillatigh Hall to protest a^inst the isteromentiirf' 
Mrs, Besant. TIm abstirdity of this order dawited csi his aedadri^ijrill^ ; 
when the papers frbm the ''ther Proviiu^s arrived cont»3iiti)g«ii 
ptooeediugB, The order wmT thOD wjthcbmiriP) 
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nefiesi^ for bi* purpose to exdado iroa the iPisiviBoe 
aoMft ol'tlia forenoat oigons of nstionslist opftuoB. - ^ 

Ordw igainat Mciin. pd and Tlialit. 

4? If tlw embargo on Measra. Pal and Tilak he bad to cbilerKlI 
bis ^Oiitibn by comparing their propaganda with that of the 
P^ab note and the Ghadr party. In the coarse of a speech iq 
Ijooal Goonoil he remarked ; — 

“Such changes” (as are involved in compliance with ihf 
diteanda of the Homo Kulers) “would l>e as revolutionary in. their 
chaifcter and 1 believe as subversive of the existing constitution aa 
those whioh the Ghadr emissaries endeavoured to bring about. In* 
dof^dt is not without significance to find that the catch wonf of 
thatismdSiVAo participated in the dacaties of the South-West Pupfab fyuo 
year^ and of many of the men who fomented the Ghadr womptritcy 
on thPi Pacific Ctast was Swaraj or Nome Pule, and the hundreds 
of tbs emigrants who returned to the Punjab to spread rebellion^ 
in ^the province by fire and sword claimed that their olpect was to 
esttdtlish Homo-Bale” 

Two big ties (a> South-West riots. 

' I Bave italicised certain words in this extract as they contain 
two statements which the Lieutenant Governor must have khowu 
to be false and tvfaich ho deliberately iiuocted into his speceh, to 
diiMH^dit the movement for Homo Buie, and to overawe the people 
of the Punjab by an absoluiely unjustifiable comparison between 
the movement for Home Buie and the other two movements referred 
to in the lines italicisetl. The movement in the South-West Rinjah 
which resulted in numerous outrages on defenceless Hindu homes 
was the direct outcome of the ignorance and inetfieiency of the 
administration, of the im]>ression created by them that M(diamodans 
welw tbt favoured of the Government against Hindus, and also of 
thedfiisc ^noraneo in which the people of the Province were kept 
i»y Ihf de'nitJ to them of the ^nefits of education as well as 
oppeutonities for oonstitotion^ political propaganda. 

' Feopht who took part in the riots in the South-West of 
the PUs^uh probably had never heard of the Home Buie movement,, 
and ^ hw never been alleged that any of them used that phrase, 
it m a atrUng evidenot td the inefiiciency of Sir Mielmel 0*I>wyer’s 
odadniMration that he and his subordinates at first refused to treat 
thilwitfstkuidy.und insm on aaoribing them to economic reasons 
Himas mere grain riots, and this in face (d the option- 
of an fzpsrienoed PoBca officer to the contrary. No less than IBS 
etM^lff'-ftoienee wei«' committed in the eonrse (d those dfeturb- 
tbf dtofrieteof Jbang, Multan and Mnaadargarb, between 
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the Sind ofLFebraarjr end the SOt^of 

disturbances were eaeribed to Uie Hohm noveMnt 

John Coatmtn, the Poljke officer referred to aWe. In hU efnaiwi ; 

"The Mahomedans were able to he persuaded that the 
had left Indhi and that they might fairly take advantaipe' hf t}|$. 
state of interregnum until the arrival of the Germane.'’ 
these cases tiiat we find the daeoits describing themselves as MljjedlB 
of the German Emperor .and declaring that the BritiSb Slite liMl 
'ceased to exist in India. About tWo hondred men took part iit'- 
ihis affair proclaiming themselves su^eets of the German Sniper^/' 
who they said, had given them permission to loot as they plciilhed.*'; 
"Gorman men went about the neighbouring hamlet* and villagM 
informing the Mahomedans that the Germans were within 
march from Jatoi and that they had received carit bhnche from the 
German Emperor to loot and behave as they pleased. Many gangs aseem 
bled, the large ones designating themselves .‘Block Germans, ‘Yellow 
Germans, ‘Sed’ Germans,’ ‘Green Germans,’ gang and the Uke." > . 

It is said in the Administration Import of the Punijab Uxt 
1918-16 

‘‘The dacoities and disorder that occurred in the Jfaangi 
Mbsaffargari) and Multan districts in February and MaieE jsrere 
unprebe<lented in the annals of the criminal administration ttf jdiO' . 
Provifioo,’’ The acts of violence included murder, loot, rape,i^” 

The facts that emerge out of this incident may he 
summarised, — (a) that in spite of all his boasting about the effieramv 
of the Punjab administration, 8ir Michael O’Dwyer and his 
associates in the work of administration were entirely ^Ottt. of' touch 
with publie feeling in the Houth-West districts, (b) tiiat by tltefr 
inefficiency and exaggerated self-sufficiency they allowed theBHolvo* 
to Ite taken by surprise, (c) that in spite of all resoureos ol 
civilisation at their disposal, a complete sjietem of|WSt4'il||^ 
telegraphic communications and a complete net work of ralNrtl^’ 
they let the most fearful outrages be committed on the {eraoug-thm' 
the property of the Hindus of the //atofora period M sboKit#. 
monti), and then tried to eonceal their' ineffieieney - uodir a lybe’; 
PMtonee. id) that even when the true siguifieaime. of the tyso^dai)^ 
was. made clear to them they never applied for the hstoodaethaa'^' 
Martial Law» and never cbm-ged any of the, aomued with Wfiipip ' 
war against the King, or oonsinring to overthrow h^ Govengnonf^' 
(a) hording to the administration Beport thn maatimam 
ramtedfrom 6 to 7 years only, (in pn« place it ia sasd fngp; 

Yfii wdlout of 4^000 arrested only^ 790 ocmld be eoavielndt 
■ . .l'<^imtsi^cgeBttliattbore was any occaaioii for more 
mahi^rMiT'^'iStw^ng fw in yournama, i.ahotM htiywail.^ 
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i(i>W^y.«»dwaaadl fehe ivbrodaettoB ef jUbrty Lsw and tt*tnl n{ 
iM^.’flHnfr.aadar ntsTfetiil X «»fiU)i4adiy do in tite otM^ 
tik»;$NM’bMOM of Uat ycwr. I only draw attoniaon to thfa maMw 
It Ik. tuefol to oompa^ th« attitude of the Lieuteiumt* 
tfliation to thie affair, with what he subeequeutly did iA 
pX^-oiThe Maaoiw tm obvious. This was a rising of the uneducated 
iipiailllq'jrhjO belonged to the rural classes and Sir Michael O’Dn^et 
!f^;Uiillise against them. Besides he had yet the larger paH of hi#«~ 
tun before him and was afraid of revenge. .Yet be had the 
cdiieeh.'to use this incident for the purpose of prm’enting leaders of 
t^.ipigne Buie movement from visiting Lahore, Amritsar aiul o^liei' 
euOhtwdiail areas on the ostensible ground that simitar outrages mi^r 
togHgMMuaged by their propaganda. 

(b) Ghadr Conspitacy Css*. 


. ' Bgually unscrupulous is the other comparison with the Ghadr 
moveiheBt. In the course of the Ghadr conspiracy trial, numerous 
extrhets from the Ghadr newspaper of ‘San Francisco were put on the 
Moosd, which proved l>eyond a shadow of doubt that .the Ghadr. 
Letsders aspired and worked for complete independence iilvolving 
sefMUiation of India from the British Kmpiro and the establishment 
<d‘« Bepublk ; that they preached open ’rebellion and open wrt 
agafoAb the British ; that they ridiculed and held up to contempt thP^ ' . 
Home Rnle movement and the leadei’s thereof. Yet in spite of aU^' 
this, Sir Michael O’Dwycr did not hesitate to say that the Ghadr 
pec^de had used the Home Knie shiblioleth for the purpose of% 
rev(dtttoH>. 

Coming to the conspiracy trial, it is not my intention to (jpd 
fanlF witii the attempt to prosecute ami punish the principal offen* 
ders, as it is clear that the chief conspirators did come out to India 
with the express purpose of creating a bloody revolution. But even 
in Mm course of this trial we see a fairly goo<l exhibition of Sir 
MhAhmI (FBtryer’s mind. It expressed itself in the method of 
inves^ation as well as in the course of the trial. In investigation thd 
evidiBliOa. was eollected by a discredited Bnssian methorl of using 
agaid JdiiBdtiedKrs, In the trial persons wore involre<l against whan 
Miere was j^RaeUoally no evidence. One of such persons was Bhat 
Bstimummd, a Master of Arts of the Punjab Universitj’, who had 
hMatljar sbme t»»e a Professor of the Dayanands Cdlego. His chief 
oflSmea was that be had written a History of India which was not to 
l^ Bfciagoltbe offioialst This good man was sentenced to death 
iw.tliu ihnaleat posnble evidence by two Eunqmin members of 
^ Bp se ial Tr^aM^ the 3rd member, who was an Indian, diaaims^ 
>s^‘'aliput ' tlM wnto The sentence was confirmed by ' 

afid eoumnted life imfKrismiiMtit bp* 1;^ 
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Ilanlirjge. In the first trial (there were tteee trials 
name oonsjnracy) the spetSarTribunaJ -senteilioed -S4‘tp^FSOne 
IG of wliom ill tlie opinion of the Viceroy did not deserve 
Hardinge took particular cave to say in the course of hie order 
he *'»iMnnulo(l these sontenccs notin the exercise of his prere^l^^^,, 
hut luteal I sc (he o vide nee on the record did not justified the sehieS* 
iM s. 'riiis was a clear censure both on the Tribunal and the liioutetf 
^iuit (}o\<‘rnor. But Sir Michael O' J>wyer swallowed it<iUTe#ly. ' 

speech in Imperial Council for .which he had to apologize* ; 

In December 19) G was promulgated the historic 
Muslim League Scheme, demanding Self-Government on eertafu lines, 
\Vlnit ’ steps Sir Michael O’Dwyer took to prevent the people of the 
INni.jab from associating themselves with this Scheme have already 
lifuui slated above in the words of the Congress Gommissionors. But 
\vh<‘n Sir Miohad O’Dwyor was practically certain of having suppress* 
cd tlie polilicfil movement in the Piinjal) by his Prussian methods 
(bo re came the epoch-making pronouncement of Mr. Montagu^ 
about the future Government of India. This upset all his ealcula-^^ 
tioiis. Ik lost his l>alanc6 of mind. In the course of a speech he was' 
making on the motion of the Hon. Mr. Mahomed »Sbafi asking for 
the a.s.Himilatioii of the Legislative and administrative systems in jthe 
Punjab with those of the Province of Bihar tand Orissa, he created 
a most undesiiwlde scene. P’irst, he said that in the Punjab the' 
conditions set forth by Mill as indispensable for Self- Government were 
not likely to be filled for many a long day, then he belauded the 
J'liiijiib for its services in the war (o the disparagement of other 
rrovincos and finally hurled the following insult at the edttcated 
da.^.'^es ; — 

“ In those days wlion we arc in danger of being deafened hy 
political iiarangues and of being Idinded by the shower of pohfloal 
manifosloos, it is well o<5casionally to return to mother .earth 
up our minds of shams ami illusions, and to ask ourselves what wi^ 
all this noise and talk do for the man on the soil, the man behind 
tfie plough, the man whose life is a long drawn question between ^ 
erpp and a crop. 

< It was for this speech .that he was made to apologi^se* 
days later, on the 30th of October, he forgot all about his 
and in another speech made in the Puiuab repeated the samei^i^/ 
ments making a further mischievous statement ^>out the elaiaiA 
the martial classes to the special consideration of the Govereadiiini^ 
m against the educated classes. Notwithstanding the byjpKije^ 
i^lhcitii^o which he professed *‘for thb man on the soil, 
tK)hidd :|he plough and the man whose life i$ a' long drawn 
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4 Kiiop «®<i a W)p, ” ktiow how o'mpty were his words, 
airideni^! o hie benefipeilce for these classes; — their ngb^ 

and infiiienza which pra<^ 
awa^ away whole villages, the utter inadequacy of medieai 
want of sanitattou iu villajros, their extreme 
, in education, their. helpless submission to the tortures 

aad«^tr|^ge8 which bis mynnidons committed on them duriiig the 
campaign and the progress of the War Loan, including many^n 
illegai prosecution that were launched against them. The only tangible 
forsdi which his solicitude for the martial classes took was the picking 
out of a number of men from among his ci^atures, for the gu'ant of 
titiea,^^lrr> rewards, grants of lands, etc. How these have holi)ed 
the man on the soil and the man whose life is a long drawn battle 
betwaen^a crop and a crop is known only to Sir Michael O’Hwyeiv In 
fact these rewards and grants* furnish the gravemcn of a seriouH' 
charge against him, iv^., (a) of misusing public funds and public 
lai|<H (b) of exalting those whom he had picked up for use againi^t 
the educated classes of their countrymen so a« to crcjitc a pcrina- 
nciifc breach between the different classes of His Majesty^s 
suluects. Evidence of this wo find in the statements which some of 
these proteges of Sir Michael O’Dwyer gave r(‘gardij)g the refonn 
Scheme wherein they decried the educated classes as “ noisy agiia 
tors,*’ a favourite expression of Sir Michael O’Dwyer himsolf so* 
often repeated in his gubernatorial uitoranoes. The newly coined 
distinction between the rural and the, urban classes is another gift of 
his to the Province. 

On page 14 of their lleporl, the (’oJigrcss Coninn’j'.sioncr.s haui 
(lesoribed his memorandum on the Refonn Seliemo and l ave ^hown 
how insulting, provocative, unjuvstand mitrutliful arc his vitiii^efii' 
lions al^iiis the educated classes and their loaders. In a pro\ious 
speech he bad called them “fools. " In this rnemrirandum he lihciiv^ 
them to “ Grasshoppers ” particularly pouring his venom on the 
devoted heads of the loaders of the Home Itnle movnmeni, Mrs. 
Besant, Mr, Tilak, Mr. Jinnah, the Hon. Pandit Matlun Mobat» 
Malaviya and the Radi of Mahmudabad ]>y name. 

The most important parts of this memoranduxrn howcxns are - 
{$) in which he deplores the revival of i^olitical agitalion in the 
Panfab caused by the Secretary of States pronounoemeut of the 1 7 tit 
August 1917. 

— ^'*Here I may endeavour to explain the curious fact* 
that the Punjab 'deputations as a whole have shown legs hostility 
to the GojDgress-League programme or the Home Rule movement than 
dmttgr bo^s in otlwr Provinces (ar.otber untruth*) 
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'' The ovoiiis of 1S)07, the Delhi Couspiracy ease iit 1MS44^ 
Ghadr movement iu 1914'‘i{)« had shown the dangers of violet 
cal agitation among the many disorderly elements in the 
and iiiu Punjah Government had even before the outbtmkjrf 
war taken fiilrong measures to prevent its spread. The war and It^' 
necessity of excluding any influences that would inlerfere wi A rooiMt 
ing made a o<iiiti nuance of that policy esseiitiaK Hence the 
passed a year ago to exclude Messrs. Tilak and Pal, who were abouh 
to undertake a Home Rule propaganda in the Provinoei and otboT’ 
Bimilar measures.. That action had the approoal and support of the gree^ 
mass cf the people and ti l a jew months ago poSiical ag^atm was at 
cSscount in the Projince. Bonn the Secretary of Statens Prormrnoemmt k 
August 1917 caused little stir/' (The italics are mine). 

^'Tho proceedings of September last in the Simla Gouneilj the 
release of Mrs. Besant, the attitude of' the Government of India ih 
the simultaneous examination and in other debates, were however 
iuli^rprotod to moan that the Government of India would not aHoW 
Local Government to interfere with their ix>licy of conciliating tlie 
extremists. The small section of advanced politicians in thePiirg‘ab,‘ 
hitherto ffuieseeni, were encouraged to assert themselves, and to 
nomc into line with other iwovinces. Local branches of the Cotigreis' 
spruiig into life and renewed their activity, and the invitation to 
frame political programme for the Secretary of State's visit fumislied 
them with a raison defre. This was all natural and resonable/' 

The statement that his action againt Messrs. Tilak and Pal had 
the approual ani support of the great mass of the people is of course 
wholly and demonstrably untrue. 

(b) His machiavellian wish to use one religion or one political. 
j)arty against the other. 

Says he : — ‘Tf, however, the system advocated iji the report is 
adopted, there are advantages as well as risks in having more than, 
one Minister. The risk that they might overawe the Indian member 
of council is greater if there are two or tlu’ee than if there is only 
one. On the other hand, if there are more Ministers than <me, it 
is unlikely that they will all belong to the same religion, or the 
.•^amo iKilitical party, and each would act as a counterpoise to Ms' 
colleagues. The ]..ieutenant-Governor thinks on the whole that if 
political rather than financial considerations ai*e to prevail the 
advantage is on the side of plurality.’' (The italics are again mim) 

Political actiyitiof in the Puniab. > 

But however mucb he disliked the proiiouiice\nent 
the aoheme eventuBlly protiounded hy Mr. Mout«gu and 'hoM^' 
Chelmeford which excited hi« utmost indignation. Whl^ 
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fa>ds..biai motb wm ^^^o {»*><; that iti spite 6f all that he hiid doi«e iii 
ofo^'p^tieal |^e;i»;.the Pun}^ Uie edtiented ciiasces stitt dhntli to 
lM|l%^^^;hefide and oarrj^ oh their agitation. They faeldphhKo'*' 
BNte^mgs at Lahore. They convened a Provincial Confeteuoe suiicl. 
^fMf!sed> readatioiis. 'They attended in fairly large nmabere, the 
of the congress at Bombay and Delhi, and lastly t^y iti- 
t^tid Congress to Amritsar* They decided to bold a Prbvinci^. 
^a^^eoee at Julluuder, elected Mr. Harkishari Lai to the office dl, 
"StOsident and also nominated him a member of the Cpngress 
Dcpntatfon ^t was going to Kngland to press fee* changes in the 
Rel0cin Scheme. The whole of Sir Michaol’s )x>licy in April and May 
19^ sjgs directed to prevent this from taking place and to ma^ 
ft impossible for the Puiyab oven in future to do such things. It was. 
iieoessa^ for him to do so in order to prove that the statements he 
had made about the political , unfitness of the i^coplo* of the Punjab 
were true. The agitation against the Kowlati Act gave the oppor- 
tunity, and as he was altout to leave the Province for goo^.lm 
waut^ to make the l)est use of the short time before him. The first' 
thing ho did was to silence the leaders who had invited the Congress' 
to Amritsar. They were Dr. Kitchlew and Pandit Kotu Mai. Dr. 
Satyapal was closely associated with them. The following questions 
and auswers extracted from the evidence of Mr. Miles Irving (the 
then DeiHtty Commissioiior of Amritsar), support my contention ; — 

Q. Was there an all-India Congress down to Ijc hold iu 
Amritsar 1 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. 'When was that to come off ! 

A. It was to come off almut now, in October or November; 

Q. And did that circumstance liriiig inlo prominence the 
Local Congress Committee 1 

A. Yes, Sir, it did. They were naturally busily engaged in 
the organisation and it also was a circumstance uniting Mufaamadaiis 
and Hindus iu politics. 

Q. As regards the Local Congress Committee, had it an 
liixecut*ve Committee 1 

At An Executive Committee of six. 

Q. Any of those six have been tried 1 

A. Two were put on trial. 

Q, Who were these two ? 

A. i am afraid I cannot remember now. 

Order against Dr. Satyapal. 

' The first step was to silence Dr. Satyapal. On the 39th Of" 
Mareh wd'ers under the Defence of India Act were served on 'him 
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ibe.inteodoetioit of MarHd Law wM«sk«d forxAl^^Emttfd; . 

on-tli8:«aiM. theory th^t the Lahore leaders 

OieaiberB' of a o<w{Hiacy to wage war sgainat the OoflM|u»Mit^;!«i^ 

itbeu it WAS (fiseorer^ that Ordinanoe No. 1 of 

hmitatioiu did. iiot give auffioient power ‘to eflaotivefy g^iielf » 

Inteak up the organisation behind the disturbanoe ah^ 'QM}. 

jwoperly with the local leaders *, a further Application 

for extensive apptioation of the Uidiiianee to any person ohatked^llritft ' 

any oSenoe eommitted mi or after the 80th Matoh, and for 

the Martial Law Commissioners to pass any' sentenei^ 

law. Most of the pditical leaders in the Puiijab, 

Harkishan Lai who had never made any speech nor;Wr{flim or^' 
luticle, nor taken any active part in the agitation '4^ ' 

Bowl^ Act, were charged with being members of this prpa oP drf^r^ 
coiMpiracy that was alleged to have existed before the Iffinteh 
and it was on that assumption that they were convicted and^^^sh^ 
ed. The Martial Law Commissioners and the TribupaiKl' <,^k 
judiouJ notice of the existence of a state of rebellion ami iMpthamed 
the existenee of a conspiracy. They refused to go itito evkloM aa-ho 
whether there was a state of war in the Punjab. There ^ww no 
evidence produced at the trials or even before the Hunter Commiltfle, 
six months afttr the trials, of the existence of this conspiracy,- ,.#dle 
numerous persons had in the meantime l)een sentenced to deat)t ieiki 
to transportation for life for the offence of being memberwof Ms 
conspiracy and waging war against His Mi^jesty th.e King. Cp^^ ptge 
71, the Majority have held that “ on the evidence before ^s th^ 
is nothing to, show that the outbreak in the Punjabswas pat^pf A>|fa 
lOTanged conspiracy to overthrow the British Covernmen^ '<ili!‘ Itidte < 
by force.” What does this signify except that Sir Michael O'Bwyer 
invented this theory, without any justification for a Ihhia fide 
in its existence for the purpose of vindictive and malicious rsvetigs 
oil those who bad defined his authority and his wishes ? Tp 
this end most effectively he further proceeded to bar and prohibit 
means of publicity by closing the Province both to lawyers atud W 
publicistB of the highest reputations aisd of the nm^ in^ap^bjle . 
integrity. He deceived the Government of India by suggesting thhik 
he WRS asking for the declaration of Martial Lgw with, tlm^eoi)';' 
ciirreuce of the General Officer Commanding and tbe 'Chiel *ioaM| 
of the High Court. The General Officer Commanding lm.<tai||j|k|i 
before the Hunter Committee that he did nothing ei (be iuRd,||M. 
the Chief Justace of the High Court is dead,- Says the ^n^ty 
Beport of the Hunter Committee • . , * ; •!/ 

. it nuir he pirihted out here that in the wireless, el tbediSIft irf 
April ^ Pniijab Government in enggeating the deelaMiiMt'^^ it 
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Martial Law said that thoy were doing «o with eoncurrei ee o{ 
General Officer Commanding and Chief Justice, High Com t/' The 
Geneilil Officer Commanding, General Beynoii, was asked about this 
and the following is his evidence on this point 

Q., That proclamation was signed by you on the li)lh of ApriL 
You had been the highest military officer in this part of the world 
forfeorhe substantial time before that, and may 1 take it that you 
gave, advice upon the question whether Martial l^aw was necessary 
l>efore, the questi^i^n was referred to the Government of India at all ? 

It was mentioned to me, but 1 clu not think tliat you can 
really say my advice was given. At all eoeriis I had nothing io ao unili the 
bunging m of Martial Law, (Italics are mine). 

Six months after the eut Sir Michael G'Dwycr and liis Chief 
Secretary and other Punjab officers were asked to exjJain w hy the 
introduction of Martial Jjaw was necessary and with what object was 
its iritroduction a.sked for. Mr. Kitchiii, the Commissioner in charge 
of Lahore, stated as follows : — 

Q. If there were no other considerations the civil authorities 
could soon after the 1 1th, that is, on the 12th, 1 Jth or 1 tth, as the 
case may bo, have taken back control and carried rni with such aid 
as might have been necessary from the military t 

A. Yes, in individual places. 

Q. Ac ording to your statement in almost all places i 

A, Yes,' 

<jl. But your view is, that Martial Law was wanted not for the 
purpose of getting control but for the purpose of what you describe 
as pre venting the Spread of infeclion ! 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that is your only justification for Martial Law being 
rleclared f 

A. That was the immediate reason. 

Q. And also 1 take it the second im]»ortant. reason from your 
point of view to provide for the speedy disposal of the caso.s oi 
persons who had already been arrested between the lOth and 13th 1 

A. That is a reason which vveiged with me, 1 have no reason tQ 
suppose that it weighed with any one else. 

Q. In your view those wore the two main reasons for the decla- 
ration of Martial Law, ]>re venting the spread of iiifeetion and finding 
some speedy method of disposing of the cases of persons already 
arrested ! 

A. Yes. 

In his written statement before the Hunic;r Committee, Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer has tried to invent all sorts of ' reasons which bis 
imagination helped him to and classified them under heads. Tbe 
4 
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Minority "Roport haf? analysed them in a masterly way and has como 
to the eoncliifiion that none of them was tenable, pointing out the 
■untruthfnl nature of sovoval statements of fact made by the late 
Lieutenant (lovernor. 

Neither the Majority of the Hunter Committee nor the Gorern- 
lAen'T/if fhdiii ’have ^?iveil any valid reason to controvert the find* 
ihffS'df t'he ihinority. They have used the iud^ment of the Mar^^ 
tliS'lHaw tribunals in supporting? their findiT]#?s kimwing full well that' 
thesft^ ttihanals had based their decisions on the statements in the 
The outstanding? facts are. — 

^ (i\) That in thci Punjab nothing violent happened except after 

the fjeportatioii of Dr.^ Kitchlew and Satyapal. 

That on the 10th also, the first shot was fired by the authori- 
ties resulting in several casualties, the sight of which exasperated 
tJife mobs who in a frenzied state of mind committed several diaboli- 
cal 'deeds whieb have unreservedly been condemned and deplored by 
[jjl sections of the community. 

’ (c) That as soon as the 'people got time to think they were 

&rry for their deeds. On the llili and 12th the. Civil authorities 
^ad no trouble in the city of Amritsar ar.d proceeded to make 
arrests without any opposition or disturbance. 

(d) That on the afternoon of the 13tli when Sir Michael 
O’Dwyor applied for Martial Law, the sitnatio?! was well in hand, 

there was no ground for the supercession of ordinary civil 
ai\thonty. 

(e) 'Fhat the subsequent -blaze in the (Tiijranwala District, the 
happenings at Lyallpur and Giijrat, were the result of the Jallianwala 
Bagh incident, as found by the Ifon’ hie Mian Mohamed Shafi. 

■ (f) That at no time was the situation so desperate as to call for 
the introduction of Martial I^aw. 

(g) "I'hat the statement about att.cmi>is to tamper with the loyalty 
Ijf the police and the soldiers hsve been disproved. 

I' . 00 That the menace of the Afghan invasion had not yet develop- 

b|!l, and 

(i) That Martial law was only brought in for preventive ot puni- 
tivei , purposes or for ‘teaching a lesson/ ' 

' 41 ^ this stage one might ask another question. If the situation 

;wai^ so .serious why did not the Tueutonant-Governor make any attempt 
V) find it out for himself ? The distance from Lahore to Amritsar 
being only 'Ifi miles by road ( an be traversed in less than ali hoi'ir, 

, Continuiince of Martial Law. . i 

i ; As -regards the contiiluanoe of Martial Law^ even Uio^ M^>(vrily 
said that “ the wiadoni of oontinuing' Martial Law for the whole 
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length of time it remained effective in the Panjab is more open to 
oUiection than the original declaration.” The minority after dealing 
with the subject ably and exhaustively has condemned it outright. 
I will not therefore discuss the matter at length. But 1 think for 
facility of reference it will be ncce.ssary for mo to make one or two 
large extracts from this part of the Minority Eeport. 

It has l)een freely admitted by responsible officers uf the Punjab 
(Tovernment, like Mr. Kitchiri and Mr. Thompson, that Martial 
Law was introduced more for pujiitivi? and preventive purposes and 
for the punishment of offenders by summary procedure, than for the 
actual suppression of aJiy rebellion. It wjis natural, therefore, that 
it should have been continued for a longer period than would her 
wise have been the case. 

Here again the personal ro.si>onsibility of Sir M. O'Dwyer is 
unmistakable. Sir Michael CT)wyer was under orders to go. His 
period of office had expired. The new Ijeutenant -Governor had 
come, and was in the ordinary course of events to have*, taken over 
eliarge on the 2()th April. But (;harge was not given to him because 
it was Sir Micliaers wish to* complete the work of ruining the Indian 
Leaders and taking his revenge on the educated classes and of 
devastating the province before he divested liimself of power, He 
therefore, did everything possible lo extend the period of Martial 
Law. Fnforbunately the Government of India proved too weak and 
succumbed to his wishes. 

The glaring injustice of the ti*agedy cannot be easily comprehend, 
ed unless one kecF»s in mind, all the time, (he flagrant abuses of the. 
Martial IjMW for vindictive and punitive juirposes as was made clear 
by the barbarous orders i)romulgated during the administration of 
Martial J..aw and the inhuman treatment meted out lo, ;uid the 
savage Menieijco inflict(3d on, all ” offenders, big or small, high of 
low, but mostly educatcid and re.si)octable. 

We have the statement of the Punjab Gox ei nment that on the 
Kith April (\IartiMl Jiiw was declared at Amritsar and Ijahore on the 
Jolh, at Giiiraiiwala on the 16tli, at Gujrat practically against the 
wishes of the district (3(hcer on the lUth, and at Lyallypur on the 
iMth) order 1>egan slowly to as.sert itself. No large town was luTcaftcr 
seriously affected and tlie disorder was eoniined to isolated altucks 
oil the communications and to outrages by the villagers. " By she 
lOtli matters may be said to have returned to the normal in the 
greater part of the province. There is no further record of op('n 
disorder. 

The members of the Hunter Committee have carefully examined 
the various communications that passed between the Bunjab Gu^ ern-^ 
ment and the Government of India on the subject and they saj * — 
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'I'lic reason for contihuing Martial Law after the disorders had 
rcMfsed, are stated by the Punjab Government thus : — 

“ Tlui eourse of Martial Law administration subso<iuoiit to tliat 
(tenni nation of disorder) was really in nature a civil administration 
of a summary type, of which the primary objects were to 
establish a morale which would afford a guarantee against the 
recrudescence of disorder, to safeguard railway aJid telegraph com- 
munications against further interruptions and to restore the position 
of Gu\ erniU 0 iit as the Guarantor of peace and good order which 
had Ikioii sacrificed between the 10th and I7th April.” 

“ III so so far as the object to l»e achieved was the establishment 
of a proper morale and to restore the position of the Government 
by which we suppiW- is meant to restore the prestige of Government, 
we do not think it* affords a sntfici out justification for subjecting the 
whole population of large districts to Maitial Law administration. 

“ Sir Michael O' Dwyer’s reasons for continuing Martial Ijaw, 
after disorders had ceased, are the same nine reasom?^ which he gav« 
for the* initial introduction of Martial Law^ and we have sutficicntly 
dealt with them in a previous section. We may observe that some of 
these reasons, jiarticnlarly to fi, had lost much of their force hy the 
experience of the period belwe,en the 10th and the ‘JOth as none of 
the apprehensions underlying lliese reasons had materialised. 

Government of India’s Objections, 

“The Governmenf of India were, it a]>pears, urging tipoii I h(‘ 
Punjab Govoninieiit that the continnaiiiM^ t)f Martial Law in any area 
must depend on the eonliiiuaiiee of a state of ridiellion in that area. 
When in tlieir telegram of the 26th in urging the- eslaldish 

ment of SnminarN Courts for the minor ofi’enees. the Purja)} (govern- 
ment said that unless lliat was done Martial Law might unnecessarily 
be protracted, liecause the po\\A‘rs of the Commissions depended on 
the existenec of Martial Jia\>' and those Commissions should not be 
able to dispo.se of all the. eases si>eedily, the G-overnment of India in 
their reply of the April .said as follows 

“ fiovenimeiit of India think termination of Martial Law in any 
area rnn.^'t depend entirely on eontimiance of a state of rebellion in 
that area ; and the fact that eases are iiending before Courts 
establitelicd under Pegnlation is not an adetjuaic reason for suspen- 
sion of ordinary law.” 

“It appears from Sir Michael (PDwyer’s evidence that the 
Govr3niiuent of India enquired on the ”>rd May if Martial Law could 
not then be vrithdrawn. The Punjab Government held on the 14th 
May, 1919, a Conference with the Military and Eailvvay authorities 
and j^repared a memorandum in reply. 
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“ A careful vopusal of that memorandum is instructive. In our 
opinion the iiuestiori was disciisscd from an altogether wrong i>oint 
of view. The real ijuestion to discuss was as put by the Uovern- 
ment of India whether there was such a state of Rebellion in the 
districts in iiucstion as to justify the cuntiniianee of Martial I^aw. 
Instead of that, the matter was considered from the point of view as 
to what tlie advantages were that were to be derived from the 
oontiimance of Martial Law. The memorandum after discussing the 
ijuestion from the military and railway points of view (we have 
already dealt with these points) says : — 

‘From the civil point of view it was considered that the followijig 
advaJitagcs are being derived from the coiitinuanee of Martial 
Law (1) It has undoubtedly a steadying etfeet on the population 
not only within the Martial I^aw areas but also outside. (lO In 
Lahore the fixing of prices is popular willi the masses. If Martial Law 
were discontinued this would have to be done by mcftins of a Special 
()r<linai::cc.(3)* It is ju’oposcd to recover from the disturbed areas 
by means of a h\y made under Martial Law a suHicient amount to 
cover certain incidental expenses which caiuiot be n^covered by 
claims under section IbA of the Police Act. Amuiig the items which 
have been suggested arc 

(i) The cost of military operations. 

(ii) The cost ol extra defences which the disturbances have 

shown to be necessary e.g., at th»* Lahore Telegraph Otiice and the 
power station. * * ^ ^ 

(iii) 7'he cost of sending women and eliildrcn out of the disturb- 
ed area and Tnaintainiug them in the Hills (orders .sanctioning. a levy 
for tins imrpose have already been i.ssned in eeitain eases ihongdi a.s 
far as is known the lc\y has not yet been made). The ob.jeelioii 
based on tlie desiral)ility of recoNcring these sums of money from the 
disturbed area is, however, hot insuperable as it \vouId be possible 
to authorise their recovery under a Special Ordinance. 

(iv) It is considered desirahle that in order to avoid demuns- 

lialions the trials of the prijicipal offenders ]>efore the MaJtial Law 
Oominissions .should be comiJeted before Martial l^aw is di.scontinued. 
It is expected that all the most important cases will lie decided by 
the end of the month * * * •> 

“In the above memorandum the Fmijab Uoverjiment jmt 
forward an additional reason for continuing Martial Law which 
further emphasises their notion about this matijer to which we have 
already referred. Iri paragraph 5 they support the contijiuanee of 
Martial Law on the ground that it will enable tbem to exclude from 
the Frovinoe persons from outside Frovince who are likely to publish 
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inflaiumatory or misleading accounts of the events in the Punjab 
without having resort to the Defence of India Act/' 

Government of India’s Second Attempt. 

Here is presented in concentrated form the whole mcntalily of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the Punjab oihcials working under him. 
They wanted to complete their work of destruction and in order to 
be able to do so without let or hindrance they wanted the preven - 
tion of publicity as well as the lawlessness of the Martial Law 
powers. But the Government of India was not yet convinced. 
They made two more efforts to assert their authority ; but in the 
end capitulated. Says the Minority Kepoi’t : — 

“ The Governmeni of India by their telegrams of the I81h and 
2()th May intimated that Martial Law in Gujrat and Lyallpui* ought 
to cease immediately. In the latter telegram they said they are 
also “strongly of opinion that the cessation of martial^ law should b<^ 
expedited. Your particular altentioJi is invited to the terms of 
the Regulation for the condition precedent to the conlinuance 
of Martial Law/' The Punjab Government in their memorandum 
of the 22nd May in referring to the above, say as follows: — 
“ In the last sentence of your telegrams you draw attention 
the terms of the Regulation as to the coinlitions ])reccdcnt to the 
continuance of Martial Law. The suggestion is that it would be 
an exaggeration to describe the existing state of affairs as open 
revolution. The Lieutenant-C^overnor recogiiises the weight of this 
criticism ; but in so far as it is a techjjical objection to the continu- 
ance of Martial Law il can be cured by publishing a notification 
cojitaining a reference to the existence of a state of waj* with 
Afghanistan which has sujjerveiied since the iHth April, when 
Martial T^aw was first declared.’’ That a state of open rebellion no 
loJiger existed in the districts concerned was in the view of the Jneuk*- 
nant-Governor only a technical objection. It was not realised that 
that was the fundamental cojidition on which the whole justification 
for Martial Lw rested. Tlic objecion technical as it appeared to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, does not appear to ha\e been cured in 
the manner suggested by him. It is difficult to hold that existenct' 
of the state of war with Afghanistan could support the continuance 
iff Martial Law ijj the districts concerned if the stage of the 
alleged open rebellion had ceased long ago. The Punjab Government) 
were ai)pnrently unwilling to discontinue Mr-rtial l..aw early eveji iji 
Gujrat and Lyallpur. But the GoAernment of India by their tele- 
gram of 30th May intimated that it should be abrogated from Gujrat 
at once and from Lyallpur “as soon as reports from that district 
indicate that this step can be taken/' In fact the discontinuance of 
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Martial Law at Lyallpur was delayed as late as tbe 9th June, 
presumahly because the district officers were not in favour of such 
discontinuance. Certain correspondence between the Comnjissioner, 
Multan Division, and the Deputy Commissioner, l^y allpur, which 
was produced before us, shows that one of the objects for continuing 
Martial Law was to avoid trouble iji getting in land revenue. The. 
Commissioner in his letW dated the 23th May, 1919,; we aft 
follows : — *His Honour spoke to me about Martial Law in youf 
district. It is now the only rural area in which MartiafLaw exists. 
It has been kept on only because of the scare that thete might be 
trouble in getting in revenue. 1 told His Honour that I understand 
that your fears on this subject had been somewhat diminished 
during the last few days : and that if an adequate military force is 
maintained in Lyallpur Martial law is not required in any place at 
ryallpur except the town, its vicinity and the I^ailways.- If you 
have anything to say against this view, will you please write direct 
to the Chief Secretary and send a copy to me.” 

You will thus see what an opportunity this Martial Law was 
ftM* the Punjab bureaucracy to impose their will on the people of the 
Punjab. ■ ‘ 

Martial Law Order. 

But the worst has yet to come. When you sit down and exa* 
mine the orders promulgated by the Martial Law administratoi*s 
with the full cognisance and consent of the Civil aulhorities and 
apparently under the inspiration of Sir Michael O'Dwyer you Jose 
your breath. 

Chapter V of the Minority liOi>ort opens with the following 
observations ‘ — 

“A careful consideration of the various Martial LaAV orders in the 
different districts leaves the impression that over and above secu- 
ring the , maintenance of law and order they were designed and were 
used for punitive purposes ; they interfered consi^rably with* the 
oi’dinary life of the people and caused much hardship amliinconvenionce. 
Such infcerfei'euco, so far as really nocoBsary, cannot be objected to 
but in our view as stated hereafter some of them were not necessary. 
Although these orders were if^ued by the Martial Law admiiaistva- 
tors in whom the power was legally veatedi so far as the hcadquarfcfira 

cOnrerned thecivil authorities were in loach with tshe MartklLaw 
admiiiistratOFs ami in Lahore there were daily consultations between 
the Lieutenant Governor, the Chief Secretary and the Military anthb- 
rities. Some of the Martial Law orders had the approval of the 
Civil jiuthoritics, and some were issued at their suggestions. Mr. 
Thompson that, as a mle, on matters eonnectcid ‘with theiordi- 
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nary life of the people, they were (?oiisulterl before orders were pre- 
imil^ated. Re^wling: these regulations, the Punjab Government in 
their ease say ; ‘‘They involved no considerable interference with 
the ordinary life of the people *' and tlurt the total effect was punitive 
and to some extent restrictive.'* They further admit: “the 
Curfew orders, the restrictions on travelljng, the imi)regsment of 
vehicles, the orders regarding roll-calls unquestionably involved much 
inconvenience to the people of Lahore. " 

About the administration of Martial Law in Lahore the Minority 
say that it was administered “intensively.’* The proper word in my 
judgment is “ barbarously. ” All this was done under the very nose 
of the JjeutenantrGovernor and with hi.s knowledge and apparently 
with his consent. 

Maiority’s Condemnation of Martial Law Orders 

Even the Majority have felt constrained to condemn ^omo of 
these orders in huiguage which is rather strong when compared with 
the tenor of the rest of theii* Report 

“As regards the Martial Law orders and cases arising out of 
the broach thereof wo think it unfortunate that, in several important 
respects. Martial Law assumed as intensive a’ form as it did. It 
was not being administered in an enemy county, but in a country, 
where, on the restoration of normal conditions it was advisable that 
Martial Law administration should leave behind as little feeding 
of bitterness and unfairness as possible. Some of the orders issued 
were irijudicious. They served no good purpose and were not, in 
our opinion, drawjj with sufticient tact k> prevent undue annoyarjce 
to the civil i)opulation.’' 

The Majority hav(‘. selected certain orders such as the Crawling 
Order of General Dyer, the Salaaming Order i)assod l)y General 
Campbell, orders passed against students by Colonel Johnson, 
flogging orders passed by him, and some of the fancy punishments 
invented by Captain Dciveton for specific* mention and mild con- 
demnation. The Minority have, as usual, gone more fully into the 
matter and pointed out a number of other orders which would seem 
to any one disposed to take even a moderate vein of the duties and 
functions of Government, to be entirely barbarous and uncalled for. 
They first examine the orders i)assed by Col. Johnson and take 
exception to the order recpiiriiig every ^^'ard in the city to keep at 
least four representatives from S a. m. till h i». m, at the Water 
Works station to learn what orders, if any, were issued and conVey 
such orders to the iiihabitonts of their Ward. Col. Johnson ruled 
that the onus of ascertaining the orders passed by him lay on the 
people through their representatives. This as they rightly point out, 
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necessitated the attendance of a considerable number of persons of 
some position from morning till evening every day during the period 
of the Martial Law administration involving considerable incon- 
venience, humiliation and neglect of their ordinary business. Then 
they point out the orders by which the Martial Law administration 
discriminated between Europeans and Indians with the express 
object of teaching the Indian population a lesson. 

“On the lf)th April, he (Col. Johnson) issued what is known as 
the Curfew Order, prohibiting all persons other than Europeans or 
in possession of special military permits from leaving their houses 
or being in the streets between the hours 20, and 05. This was 
subsequently modified so as to make it applicable after 9 p.ivi., then 
10 P.M., and ultimately on and after the 24th May, it was restricted 
to the hours of 12 p.m. and 2 a.m. He ordered the shops to be 
opened and business to be carried on, proceeded to fix in detail the 
l>rices of almost all commodities and issued orders for the prevention 
of adulteration of milk. He comman<leered from Indians their motor 
cars and other vehicles, electric lights and fans and notified that 
misuse or waste of pipe water would ))e deemed a contravention of 
Martial Law. AVith regard to this impressment of motor cars etc., 
of Indians it appears that it was dictated by the desire to teach the 
population of Lahore a lesson. Though order No. Ill was in general 
terms asking for the delivery of all motors and vehicles of all descrip- 
ti()n Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson ha<l issued exemption certilicates to 
Europeans, no such exemption being made in the case of Indian 
residents. 

“He made it unlawful for two persons to walk abreast and 
prohibited all meetings and gathering of more than 10 persons. 
His treatment of students and the orders he passed about them and 
the manner in which the orders relating to the exhibition of Martial 
liaw notices on buildings and other places we will deal in detail 
later on. By order VIII, issued on the Ifith April, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson notified, “All orders to be issued under Martial 
Law will be handed to such owners of property as 1 may select and it 
will bo the duty of such owners of proi)erty to exhibit and to keep 
exhibiting all such orders. The duty of protecting such orders will, 
therefore, devolve on the owners of the property and failure to ensure 
the proper protection and continued exhibition of my orders will 
result in severe punishment.” 

" He was proud of this order and called it one of the few brain- 
waves he had. As an illustration of how he enforced obedience of 
his orders the Minority mention the case of the Sanatan Dharam 
College. 
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It appears that a notice was stuck on the compound of the 
wall of the Sanatan Dharam College. It was subsequently torn by 
some body. Thereupon Col. Johnson ordered that every male 
])or.son found in the precincts of the compound should be arrested. 
Sixty five students and all the Professors of that College were 
accordingly taken to the Fort which is three miles away and interned 
there for about 80 hours. They were then released after guarantees 
froifi the Principal that the defacing of notices would not happen 
again. liieutonant-CoIonel Johnson told us that he was waiting 
for an opportunity of doing so.” 

They then mention the order for the roll-call of a thousand 
Riudents four times a day, who were made to walk 1(» miles in the 
heat of the day for many days. When examined about this, 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnson called the method adopted ^ a physical 
exercise for able-bodied young men.' It appears that in ordering the 
punishment of students he did not care whether the guilty were 
punished. AV hat he wanted was that a certain percentage of them 
should bo punished. This he did in order to teach them that there 
was penalty even for suspected sedition. 

Coming to orders passed by the Military Authorities in Amrit- 
sar the Minority observe that most of the Lahore orders were repeat- 
ed, with some diabolical additions like the Crawling Order and the 
order of flogging in the street in \\hich Miss Sherwood had been 
attacked. Coming to other Districts they select one order from the 
Gujranwala District issued on the 2^nd April requiring the inhabi- 
tants of Gujranwala, . whenever they met any gazetted European 
Civil or Military Officer to show respect to him by alighting from 
any wheeled conveyance or animal that such inhabitants might l)o 
riding and close any umbrellas that they might be carrying and to 
salute the said officers. A similar order was extended to Lyallpur 
District on the ilOth April and to Gujrat Distiict on the 2nd May. 
Restrictions on travelling by railway were imposed as a punishment 
for “decreased respect towards Europeans.” The order about 
roll-call of students was made applicable to the Districts of Gujrat, 
(lujranwala and liyallpur with the following notable addition in the 
(fujrat Area : — 

“If any boy is absent without any proper cause, his father 
would attend in his place.” 

These orders were enforced even in the case of infants of 4 to 5 
years. In one of these roll-calls at Wazirabad four small boys fainted 
from the heat and it was only then that the roll-call was abandoned. 
According to the evidence taken by the Congress Commissioners cases 
of this kind occurred in other districts also. 
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On the 19th May, that is, fully one month after order had been 
generally established throughout the Province, the following order 
was issued : — 

Whereas two students of over 14 years of age failed to salaam 
to me on the 16th instant, thereby contravening “Notice under 
Martial La\V No. 7” and whereas it now transpires that they gave 
me their wrong names and addresses, I hereby direct that all students 
of over 14 years of age of the (l) Municipal Board School, Lyallpur 
(2) Arya School, Lyallpur, (3) Sanatan Dharam School, Lyallpur, (4) 
Government High School, Lyallpur, shall parade in front of my office 
in the Public Library at 03-00 (eight) hours daily until the two offen- 
ders are given up, or failing this until such time as I consider neiress- 
ary. They will be accompanied by a Schoolmaster from each School, 
and will march past a Union Jack which will be erected in front of 
my office, and salaam to it as they pass under the supervision of an 
officer apiK)intcd by me. ” 

This order remained in force for one week. Six boys were flog- 
ged at Kasur, because they happened to be the biggest ; and this was 
for no offence proved against them, but simply because a school-master 
represented that his boys had gone out of his hands and it was 
considered necessary to punish some. The officer who was rosponsildo 
for this order maintained stubbornly before the Committee that his 
order was reasonable. 

Orders were issued for reprisals against the property of people 
who wore represented to have left Gujranwala, Wazirabad and 
Hafizabad in order to avoid arrest. The property threatened includ- 
ed their own, their father's or their nearest relations’. The Minority 
have given a few instances as to how these orders were carried out. 

“One Jamiat Singh Bugga who was a man of considerable position 
in Wazirabad and who was paying Rs. 2,000 as income-tax and 
had done considerable AVar work for which he had received oflicial 
recognition, attended a meeting held on the 14th in connection with 
the Hartal which took place the next day, but does not appear to have 
taken any part in the denionstjation. It is not known whether ho 
left AVazirabad for some legitimate business or because of the fear 
of being arrested. It is not known whether orders for his arrest had 
already been issued at the time he left. Subsequently when the autho- 
rities went to his house and were informed by his son that he was 
not there, an order was passed by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien that 
the whole of his property be confiscated and after pronouncing this 
order two men were deputed to turn out the inmates of the house 
and take possession of the property, and several females and children 
were so turned out and the property was taken possession of. After 
a few days, Jamiat Singh surrendered himself on the 26th, and the. 
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properly Wijs released about the 4th *6f May on the application 
of his son.”'" 

“In another case, three brothers had absconded. Not only 
was their property confiscated but their father was arrested and his 
property also confiscated. * This was at the town of Sheikhupura in 
the district of Gujranwala. 

Another instance is that of Kala Kam who, it appears from Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s evidence, was arrested because his son Monga had 
absconded. It appears that with regard to people who had loft their 
ifiaces of residence and were wanted, orders were issued prohibiting 
any people connected with them from cutting the crops in their fields 
untill they returned. 

‘In Kasur, a general order was issued on the 20th April to the 
following effect ; — 

‘And further also all such resiflejits who have left Kasur on or 
after the lOth April IfilJ), will return to Kasur within four-days from 
this date, failing, measures will be taken against their property.’ 
Captain Doveton told us that in connection with this order, six 
houses were visited aJid opened and in some cases clothes and 
vessels found inside were burnt and destroyed.” 

Mobile columns took hostages for good behaviour of villages and 
Lainbardars were fiogged and fined, for disinclination — to help and 
to give information. It api)ears that in one case mentioned in the 
Minority Koport the ofiicer who gave this order of Hogging and fine 
found out after the order had been carried out that the Laitibardar 
concerned was innocent. 

At Wazirabad Es. 3,500 were collected from the inhabibints 
after the declaration of Martial Law for supplying the want of 
soldiers stiationod there. 8uch were some of the orders issued by the 
Martial Law administrators with the knowledge and ap\»arent consent 
of Sir Michael OT)wycr and^it \vas for the enforcement of these 
orders that Martial Law was continued inspitc of the protests of the 
Government of India to the contrary. The Government of India 
have disposed of all this with the followijig observation : 

“We are not prepared to say that all those orders were without 
justification but we consider that the administration of Martial 
Law in Lahore was in some respect unduly severe and exceeded its 
legitimate limits, that is to say, the requirement of the military 
situation and the maintenance of law and order. The Minority 
condemn the order imposing on property owners responsibility for the 
safety of Martial Law notices pasted on their houses. The Govern- 
ment of India are not prepared to say that in the circumstances this 
ord« Was improper. The Minority expre^ss their strong disapproval 
of t|e confinement of the Professors and students of the ^anatan 
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Dharam College because certain Martial Law notices had been 
destroyed. The Government of India agree that this order exceeded 
the necessity of the case. The Minority further criticise and condemn 
the conduct of certain officers, notably Colonel O'Brien, Mr. Bosworth- 
smith, Mr. Jacob, for various orders passed by them in the Administra- 
tion of Martial Ijaw. The Government of India agree that iji the 
instances cited the officers mentioned acted injudiciously and in some 
cases improperly, While the findings of the Minority report in 
regard to all these points are very cogent and in some cases fully 
justified, it must be remembered that officers charged with the 
Administration of Martial Law cannot bo expected to act in abnor- 
mal conditions with that care and circumspection which are possible 
ill normal times, nor can such a stjindard be rigorously applied for 
the subsequent examination of their actions in the calm atmosphere 
of safety after order has been restored." 

This last remark of the Government of India loses its force 
when we remember that all the three officers mentioned were 
l)ermanent members of the Punjab Commission and had been 
employed in civil administration for years. 

»Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s conduct during the disorders and after- 
wards, was fully in consonance with the spirit which had characteri- 
sed his administration of the Punjab from 1913 to 1919. Con- 
sidering the daily consultations and frequent conferences that were 
being hold at the Government House, during the 5 days immediately 
preccdfng tho declaration of Martial Law, and considering the 
frequent <;ommunications by telephone, telegraph and special messen- 
gers, that were passing between the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Chief Secretary on the one hand and the other Civil and Military 
Officers of the Government in Lahore and outside^ou the other, and 
considering Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s approval of the action of General 
Dyer at the Jallianwala Bagh, the Licutonant-Govoriior and his 
Chief Secretary, are really speaking, primarily responsible for all 
the outrages that were committed on the people of the Punjab by 
the servants of the Punjab Government and the Martial Law 
administrators. I contend that either directly or by indirect action, 
they inspired all the orders that were passed by Martial Law ad- 
ministrators and Martial Law Tribunals in April and May 1919. 
There is only one order to which the Lieutenant-Governor appears 
to have taken exception viz.^ the Crawling Order of General Dyer. 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer had the power and the opportunity to control 
the Martial Law Administrators and keep them within bounds, it 
he had desired to doso. Instead of controlling them he encouraged 
them to do lawless acts. I maintain that his conduct was criminal 
and that he was principally responsible for all that was subsequently^ 
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proiiorty was released about the 4th *df May on the application 
of his son.’' 

“In another case, three brothers had absconded. Not only 
was their property confiscated l»ut their father was arrested and bis 
property also confiscated. * This was at the town of 8heikhupura in 
the district of Gujranwala. 

“Another instance is that of Eala Ram whe, it appears from Mr, 
Bosw^orth Smith’s evidence, was arrested because his son Monga had 
absconded. It appears that with regard to people who had loft their 
places of residence and were wanted, orders were issued prohibiting 
any people connected with them from cutting the crops in their fields 
uiitill they returned, 

“In Kasur, a general order was issued on the 20th April to the 
following effect : — 

‘And further also all such residents who have left Kasur on or 
after the lOth April 1910, will return to Kasur within four-days from 
this date, failing, measures will he taken against their property.’ 
Captain Doveton told ns that in connection with this order, six 
houses were visited and opened and in some cases clothes and 
vessels found inside were b\irnt and destroyed.” 

Mobile columns took hostages for good behaviour of villages and 
Lambardars wore flogged and fined, for disinclination — to help and 
to give information. It appears that in one case mentioned in the 
Minority Report the officer who gave this order of flogging and fine 
found out after the order had been carried out that the Laitibardar 
concerned was innocent. 

At Wazirabad Rs. 3,500 wore collected from the inhabitants 
after the declaration of Martial J^aw for supplying the want of 
soldiers stationed there. Such were some of the orders issued by the 
Martial Law administrators with the knowledge and apparent consent 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and' it was for the enforcement of these 
orders that Martial Law was coutijiuccl inspite of the protests of the 
(TTOvernment of India to the contrary. The Goverumeiit of India 
have disposed of all this with the following observation : 

“We are not prepared to say that all those orders were without 
justification but we consider that the administration of Martial 
Law in Lahore was in some respect unduly s.jvere and exceeded its 
legitimate limits, that is to say, the requirement of the military 
situation and the maintenance of law and order. The Minority 
condemn the order imposing on property owners responsibility for the 
safety of Martial Law notices pasted on their houses. The Govern- 
ment of India are not prepared to say that in the circumstances this 
order was improper. The Minority expre'ss their strong disapproval 
of t<be cootinemeiit of the Frotessors and students of the Sanatau 
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Dharam Collogo because certain Martial Law notices had been 
destroyed. The Government of India agree that this order exceeded 
the necessity of the case. The Minority further criticise and condemn 
the conduct of certain o^c6rs, notably Colonel O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth- 
smith, Mr. Jacob, for various orders passed by them in the Administra- 
tion of Martial Law. The Government of India agree that in the 
instances cited the officers mentioned acted injudiciously and in some 
oases improperly, While the findings of the Minority report in 
regard to all these points are very cogent and in some cases fully 
justified, it must be remembered that officers charged with the 
Administration of Martial Law cannot be expected to act in abnor- 
mal conditions with that care and circumspection which arc possible 
in normal times, nor can such a standard be rigorously applied for 
the subsequent examination of their actions in the calm atmosphere 
of safety after order has been restored.” 

This last remark of tlie Government of India loses its force 
when we remember that all the three officers mentioned were 
permanent members of the Punjab Commission and had been 
enii»loyed in civil administration for years. 

Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s conduct durijig the disorders and after- 
wards, was fully in consonance with the spirit which had characteri- 
sed his administration of the Punjab from 1913 to 1919. Con- 
sidering the daily consultations and froquent conferences that were 
being held at the Government House, during the 5 days immediately 
procedfng the declaration of Martial Law, and considering the 
frequent communications by telephone, telegraph and special messen- 
gers, that were i)assiiig between the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Chief Secretary on the one hand and the other Civil and Military 
Officers of the Goveriimoiit in l^aliore and outside’ on the other, and 
considering Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s approval of the action of General 
Dyer at the Jallianwala Bagh, the Lieutenant-Governor and his 
Chief Secretary, are really speaking, primarily responsible for all 
the outrages that were committed on the people of the Punjab by 
the servants of the Punjab Government and the Martial Law 
administralors. I contend that either directly or by indirect action, 
they inspired all the orders that wei'c passed by Martial Law ad- 
ministrators and Martial Law Tribunals in April and May 1919, 
There is only one order to which the Lieutenant-Governor appears 
to have taken exception viz., the Crawling Order of General Dyer. 
Sir Michael O’Dwycr had the power and the opportunity to control 
the Martial Law Administrators and keep them within bounds, if 
he had desired to doso. Instead of controlling them he encouraged 
them to do lawless acts. I maintain that his conduct was criminal 
aud that he was principally responsible for all that was subsequently 
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done in the Pui\}ab in the name of law ^nd order. 1 maintain that 
all through these outrages his was the inspiring mind and his the 
guiding hand. General Dyer’s action was the crowning act of a 
drama for which the stage had been set and actors trained, inspired 
and prompted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer. There were daily consul- 
tations between the Lieutenant-Governor, the Chief Secretary and 
the Military authorities. 

Martial Law Administration. 

So far I have spoken of the orders promulgated by the Martial 
Law administrators. Bad and* shocking as they are they fall into 
shade when you come to consider the outrages that were actually 
committed, in the name of law and order, on the persons and 
property of the Punjabees in the carrying out of those orders, 
in the course of arrests, investigations and trials. 1 can give only 
a few samples by way of illustration. 

Amritsar, — You have already heard of the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre, of the Crawling Order and the flogging in public ajid 
other place of boys and others. But there are some other things 
connected with the administration of Martial Law in Amritsar and 
other places which have not unfortunately attracted as much notice 
as they deserve. Jjala Girdhari Lai, Secretary of the General Flour 
Mills Company, Amritsar, who acted as the General Secretary of 
the Amritsar Congress, has given a list of a few of those outrages in 
his statement made before the ’Congress Commissioners. • 

Says he : — 

*‘A11 the lawyers of the town were made special constables, 
insulted and abused, and made to witness public flogging and to 
carry furniture like ordinary coolies. All persons in the city 
were made to Salaam evej'y Englishman. Disobedience to this 
resulted in arrest and detehtion in the Lock-up. Some wore 
ordered to stand in the Sun for hours in the hot season, 
and others made to learn salaaming by practising it for some time, 
etc. Handcuffing of respectable persons was the order of the day. 
The inhuman and barbarous order of crawling was kept up for days. 
Even a blind man had to do so, and was kicked for failure. The 
ways of police torture were numerous and brutal. Lashing after 
tying up the hands high, was common. Men’s hands were frequent- 
ly put under legs of cots, over which many persons sat. Permission 
was not easily granted to persons in custody to attend to calls of 
nature. Abusing, slapping, pulling off people’s moustaches and 
beards were considered light punishments. Even burijing coal was 
put on the palms of a person, making him confess to what the police 
wanted him to say. Nails were driven in the hands of another, 
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and one man was forced to drink urine, and sticks were thrust into 
the anus of others.” 

(Page 14 of the evidence collected by the Congress Commis- 
sioners.) 

Every one of these charges has been substantiated by the 
direct evidence of persona who suffered and of those who witnessed 
their sufferings. 

Raliyaram and Abdulla have said that they were foiced not 
only to crawl on their bellies but while crawling were kicked by the 
soldiers with their boots and struck with the butt ends of their 
rifles. L. Kahan Charid, a blind man, told how even he was made 
to crawl and was kicked. Six boys wore flogged in public, one of 
them, Sunder Singh, “became senseless after the fourth stripe, Imt 
after some water was poured into his mouth by soldiers, he regained 
consciousness. P'logging was then resumed. Ho lost his conscious- 
ness for the second time, but the flogging never ceased till he was 
given 20 stripes. He was taken off the flogging post bleeding and 
ejuite unconscious. The other boys were similarly treJitod, and the 
majority of them became unconscious, while they were being flogged. 
They wore all handcuffed and as they could not walk even a few 
paces, they were dragged by the Police. They w^ere then taken to 
the Fort,” 

A very revolting statement has been made by a woman, 
Balochan by name. The statement is No. 147 in the volume of 
evidence collected by the Congress Commissioners. The Secretary 
of State has now (after 5 months) ordered an enquiry into the same. 
I will therefore refrain from quoting it here. 

It appears that 789 persons were arrested and brought to trial. 
The period of detention ranged from 1 day to 79 days. Their 
treatment during detention was inhuman, ()ld and sick persons 
were handcuffed, chained and made to walk long distances in the 
burning sun of April and May. In one case so many as 52 were 
chained in one line with handcuffs on. Sometimes handcuffs were 
not taken off oven in the lock-up. 

In statements made by Amritsar witnesses very serious charges 
have })eeij made against 4 Police Officers of high rank, 2 European 
and 2 Indian, Messrs. Marshall and Plomer, Sukha Singh and 
Jawahar Lai They have been before the Punjab Government for 
the last five or six months. They are either true or untrue. Yet, 
nothing has been done. If the former, the men should have 
been prosecuted and punished. If untrue, those who made the 
statements could be dealt with under the law. One of them is 
at present holding a position higher than the one he held during the 
Martial Law days and the others are still in Government service, 
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though I am not in a position to say whether in the same rank or in 
a higher rank. 

Coming to Lahore, we Have several notable instances of 
inhumanity practised during the administration of Martial Law. 

1 will only mention one case that has already attracted «omo 
attention, namely that of Mr. ,Manohar Lai, Bar-at-Law, who was 
for some time Minto Professor at the University of Calcutta. His 
invalid wife and children were dragged from their rooms, forced to 
lake shelter in the servants’ quarters and the kitchen. He was kept 
under arrest for 28 days and then let off without a charge and 
without trial. He has not till now been informed of what his 
offence was. He was apparently arre^ited and haiassed and insulted 
and humiliated because he was one of the Trustees of the Tribune. 
As to what was done to Lala Ilarkishan Lai and other leaders it is 
already known to you. 

At Kasur, Baba Dhanpat Rai, a Pleader, aged 05, w^as under 
arrest for 40 days and was eventually released without having been 
told what he had been arrested for. 

On the first of May, the whole town of Kasur, excepting w'omen 
and small children, was required to attend at the Railway Station 
for the purpose of identification and made to sit in the sun till 

2 w'ithout water or food. 

A boy of 11 years w^as charged ivith ivaging was against the 
King. 

Fancy punishments were invented and administered. 

At Gujranwala, leaders were handcuffed in pairs and about 22 
of them chained together, made to walk through the City under 
conditions of mockery and carried to Lahore in an open truck 
without food. They were not even allowed to dress. 

Lala Beli Ram Kapur of 'llafizabad was arrested and locked up 
with 2.*^ others in a room measuring 12 by 25, the same room having 
to be used by all of them for natural purposes also. They were kept 
as under-trial prisoners up to the 6th June. 

At Sangla Hill school boys including little children were 
compelled to attend roll call from day to day and made to stand in 
the hot sun and say “ Sir, we have done nothing wrong and we will 
do nothing wrong in future.” This was so strict that Mr. Balmukand 
could Jiot get an exemption for his nephew 7 years old-. On the fith 
day on his return he Avas perspiring. “ He fell down and began 
vomitting. Doctor Gian Chand of Sangala was called but in vain. 
Then an Army I. M. S, who was there, was called, but ho too could 
not help. The boy died on the 7th May.” The roll call was 
compulsory for 4 times every day. 
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The authorities wanted the nephew of Nihal Chand and as he 
was not at the time in Saiigla, the uncle was arrested. He was kept 
standing in the sun like many other people. “ Owing to my old 
age he proceeds, “ and also owing to the strong sunshine I fell 
down senseless 3 times. I was released after 4 or 5 days without 
any explanation.” 

Dr. Karam Singh Nanda relates how he in common with others 
had to be in daily attendance for identification and stand in the sun 
without water or food. lie says that many fainted and that he 
suffered so much from the heat of the sun from day to day that he 
fell ill and was invalided for two months. He says that he was 
identified as being in Sangla on the 12th whereas he was in 
Gujranwala and had to give evidence in the Court on that day. He 
also refers to the fact that 140 men who were arrested were detained 
for 9 days and were asked to pay Rs. 50,000 if they wished to be 
released. 

About Manianwala, Teja Singh says 

“ I had not yet left for the bungalow whore most of the 
villagers had gone by the order of the police. It was in my presence 
that Mr, Bosworth Smith gave a severe beating to Munshi Nawab 
Din and Lehna Singh. He asked him to give evidence against Bhai 
Mool Singh forcing him to say that the latter had delivered a speech 
against the Govoniment. After idacing him in the custody of a 
constable who wa.s ordered to take him to the bungalow, Mr. Bosworth- 
Smith went toward.s the women. He removed their veils and used 
abusive language. He called them “ fiies, bitches, shc-asscs ” and 
wor.se things. He said to them “ Your skirts will be oxaminod by 
the police constables. When you were sleeping with your husbands 
why did’yoii allow them to get up and go.” He also spat on them. 

Gurdevi, the aged widow of Mangal Jat stated before Mr. Lal)h 
Singh ; “ One day, daring the Martial l^aw period Mr. Bosworth- 
Sraith gathered together all the male persons of our village, over 
eight years, at the bungalow which is some miles from our village, in 
connection with the investigations that were going on. While the 
men were at the bungalow he rode to our village, taking back with 
him all the women who met him on the way, carrying food for their 
men at the bungalow. Reaching the village he went round the 
lanes and ordered all the women to come o\it of their houses, himself 
forcing them out with sticks. He made us all stand near the village 
Daria. The women folded their arms before him, he beat some with 
sticks, spat at them and used the foulest and moat unmentionable 
language. He hit me twi<ie and spat in my face. He forcibly bared 
tbe faces of all the women, and brushed aside their veils with his 
own stick. He called them she-asses, bitches, flies ” and “ swine ” 
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and said ** you were in the same bed with your husbands why did 
you not prevent them from going out to do mischief ? Now your 
skirts will be looked into by the police constables He gave me a 
kick also and ordered us to undergo the torture of holding our ears 
by passing our arms under and round the legs, while being bent 
double.” This statement is supported by several women of 
Manianwola. 

One Lehna Singh says : — “ As we left for the bungalow the 
Sahib addressed the women whoso cries fell upon our oars, as we 
went along.^' 

The statements relating to Manianwala were tested by Mr. C- F. 
Andrews who personally visited the village and brought independent 
evidence of these events. 

Nawa Find : — The vagaries of Mr. Bosworth Smith here can be 
judged by one sample. On the 9th of May two t)fothers were 
arrested and wore convicted and sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. One of these pleaded alibi but to no etFect, After 
his conviction his alibi was proved by the written statement of 
Mr. Wathen, the Principal of the Khalsa College, and the men had 
to be eventually released under what authority we do not 
know. Some witnesses who had given evidence of alibi were also 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and had to be likewise 
released. One Bhugwan Singh was flogged because he had the 
audacity to plead that he was innocent. In the course of flogging 
he became unconscious but Mr. Bosworth Smith did not care. The 
village >vas fined Rs. 10,000. One-third of this fine was realised 
during the last Eabi. 

Maya Singh says that his son Ujagar Singh had gone out to 
fetch medicine and was arrested together with others. He 
protested and “ thereupon Langra Sahib (Mr. Bosworth Smith) 
ordered him to be fastened to a tree and to bo given 25 stripes.” 

A 60 years old respected Lambardar of 3S years’ standing and a 
retired Inspector of Police was arrested simply because his sojis were 
not at Sheikhupura when they were wanted. His property was 
confiscated and his tenants prohibited from cutting the crops. 

Sardar Boota Singh, B.A., LL. B., was a member of the District 
War League who had assisted in recruiting and had received a 
certificate for his services. Together with the other Pleaders he was 
suddenly arrested on the morning of the 19th. VAll of us were 
put ill charge of some 25 soldiers who carried loaded guns with fixed 
bayonets. From the Railway Station we were taken to Central Jail 
Lahore, where we were handcuffed and taken to solitary cells. For 
40 days we were thus detained thereby suffering the greatest possible 
discomfort and hardship,” 
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At Lyallpore, Lala Chint Ram Thapar says : — “ At about llA.M. 
in the scorching heat wo had to walk from the Jail to the station 
with handcuffs and fetters on. Our ankles were wounded owing to 
the fetters.’^ 

The Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat was surprised when he 
received the order extending Martial Law to his district. He would 
not believe and wired to Lahore that there must be some mistake. 
Yet Martial Law was declared there and many respectable Pleaders 
including Barristers were arrested and kept in custody for a long 
time to bo eventually acquitted. The Court found that the witnesses 
who had given evidence for the prosecution had perjured. Yet 
permission to prosecute the latter was not granted. A boy of 10 
years of ago was among those who were arrested and sent to Lahore 
on a charge of waging war against the King. An indemnity of 
lis. 42,000 has been fixed for Gujrat and is to be collected in 
six instalment having been already realised. 

Jallalpur Jattau. This village suffered similar indignities and 
had besides an indemuity of Rs. 12,000 imposed upon it. One-sixth 
of this had been realised. 

Sri Ram Sud. 

About the firings under orders of Lala Sir Ram Sud, the 
Minority have come to the conclusion possible on his own testimony, 
that they were unjustified and that his actioij was intended to be 
punitive and for the purpose of creating an impression. 1 maintain 
that 8ri Ram's action was not bona fide as it was done without due 
care and caution and that he is liable to be prosecuted and punished 
under the Indian l^enal Code, for having cauFed loss of human life 
and having endangered the safety of so many people. The same 
can bo sai<l wilh more or less force of the firings indulged in by 
sergeant Davis and Captain Flowerdew. 

Bombs. 

The orders to use aeroplanes and to bomb the people from the 
air also emanated from Sir Michael O'Dwyer. 

Major Carbery dropped boml)s on the Khalsa High School and 
on the people of two villages. The minority have condemned it 
and also the dropping of bombs on the 15th April. 

There cannot be any doubt that the dropping of bombs from the 
aeroplanes for the purpose of suppressing internal disorder was an 
act of unwarranted barbarity unworthy of a civilised Government. 

Six lawyers of Gurdaspur were arrested and detained for a long 
time and then released without trial. This incident has been 
condemned even by the Government of India. 
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Trial. 

When we come to the administration of Justice during Martial 
Law days, we see the same Prussian mind working throughout, 
first in the selection of Judges, secondly in the framing of charges 
under the orders of the Local Government and, finally, in the 
sentences inflicted. 

It was absolutely wrong, if not illegal, to exteaid Martial Law 
Ordinance to offences committed before the introduction of Martial 
Law, and to any offence committed after the 30th March. This 
was clearly beyond the intention of the framers of the Eegulation. 
Even the Hunter Committor have condemned the trial of Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal under the Martial Law Ordinance. 

As regards Summary Court powers, and in giving them practi- 
cally a carte blanche as to procedure and punishments, we again find 
the Government of India first protesting against the principle laid 
down by Sir Michael O’JJwyer and eventually succumbing to his 
importunities. (P. R. 88 and 89). 

In all 2537 persons were tried before different Courts undei the 
Martial Law regulation, of whom 1804 were convicted, /. e.^ about 
72 per cent. If we compare the result with the percentage of 
conviction in ordijjary Courts and the percentage of convictions in 
cases arising out of the South-Western riots of 1915 (wz., 700 out 
of 4000), we will see the difference betw'cen ordinary trials and 
trials before the Martial Law Tribunals of 1919. The main pur- 
pose of Martial Law as stated byotticial witnesses before the Hunter 
Committee w^as the speedy trials of these offenders. 

Under section 2 (2) Martial Law Ordinance oll919, 4 Commis- 
sions wore appointed consisting of 3 members in each, and 
altogether 12 Judges. It is significant that not a single Hindu or 
a Hikh was appointed on these Commissions. A mere glance at the 
judgment of these Cgramissions, collected together by Mr. Peary 
Mohan in his book. “An Imaginary Rebellion and how it was 
suppressed,’" should show what kind of justice was administered by 
these lodges. There are only a few of these documents, perhaps not 
more than half a dozen out of a total of 01, printed in this l>ook 
which can lay claim to be called judgments at all. The most 
elaborate of them are those delivered in the cases of the Lahore, 
Amritsar and Gujranw’ala loaders. They are the best samples of the 
mentality of the Judges who wrote them. In the Lahore case, for 
example, the charge included the following allegations. 

‘The measure commonly known as the Rowlatt Bill was passed 
by the Imperial council on I8th March 1919. Thereupon a general 
conspiracy was formed by persons outside the Punjab w'ilh whom 
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the accused associated to hold tumultous meetings and to ordain a 
general strike with the intention and subject of inflaming popular 
feeling against Government and to so overawe it as to try and induce 
the vetoing of the measure. 

‘Accordingly, throughout India and the Punjab in particular, 
the said conspirators, including the accused, declared a general 
strike, commonly know as hartal^ to take place on the 30th march 
intending thereby to induce disorder, paralyze the economic life of 
the country and excite disaffection and hatred towards Government. 

‘Such a conspiracy existed before the 30th March, but in as much 
as the Commissions are not empowered to try offences committed 
prior to 30th March, acts committed by them in the course of such 
a conspiracy arc not charged against them. They are charged only 
with the acts they each committed during the period between 
30th March and 13th April, and acts prior to or subsequent to that 
period are being proved merely to establish a continuity of their 
conduct. 

‘The primary object of this conspiracy was to secure the repeal 
of the Bowlatt Act by illegal means, which is an offence under 
section 120-A (2) ; the accused before the commission are however, 
alleged to have proceeded further than this, and to have conspired 
cither among themselves or with others within the conspiracy to : — 
{a) procure the repeal of the Bowlatt Act by criminal means. 
{b) Commit a series of criminal acts such as sedition, etc. 

(c) to wage war against the King. 

‘These said conspiracies are punishable under sections 120B and 
121 A, Indian Penal Code. 

‘In addition thereto the accused are alleged to have committed 
or abetted certain criminal acts, and to have takcji certain action 
in pursuit of the objects of such conspiracies. 

‘B3ing members of a conspiracy, each accused is resi)on8iblo for 
the acts of every other conspirator, whether before the Commission 
or not, committed in pursuit of the common object of the conspiracy, 
whether they are committed prior to or subseijiicnt to the date on 
which such accused joined the conspiracy or did any act in pursuance 
of the common objects of the conspiracy. 

‘It must be distinctly understood, however, that the charge 
against each accused’ is not limited to the particular acts committed 
by himself, but extends to all acts committed by other conspirators 
ill the pursuit of the common object ; and that even if it be found 
that the i)articular acts of an accused are not themselves criminal, 
he is responsible for the criminal acts of others in the conspiracy and 
committed in pursuit of the object of ej|ch coi!ispiracy» 
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There is not a scrap of evidence of any such conspiracy and the 
Hunter Committee has distinctly found against it ; yet in all these 
oases its existence was prosurued and many convictions were based 
thereupon. The same can be said of the Amritsar case : 

“Briefly stated the case for the prosecution is that a criminal 
conspiracy was formed in Amritsar, in conjunction with conspirators 
elsewhere, to overawe Government and secure the abandonment of 
the Rowlatt Acts ; that this criminal conspiracy was in existence on 
the 30th of March 1919 and that these fifteen persons were then 
members of, or subsequently (up to the 13th April 1919) joined it. 

In the Gujraiiwala leaders ’ case, too, there was the same 
allegation and the same presumption. 

“ The case for the prosecution is that the present accused were 
members of a conspiracy ejitered into the object of overawing 
Government in connection with the Rowlatt Act and had agreed to 
carry out their object by the commission of the acts described 
above. 

It was by this presumption of a conspiracy that a largo number 
of highly respectable people, the flower of the Punjab educated 
community, were arrested and sentenced to death, t^^ansportatiou 
for life or long terms of imprisonment. 

The idea was to get rid of every political leader, actual or 
potential, and have the Punjab entirely at the mercy of the 
bureaucracy. 

, Here are a few more samples : — 

In a Kasur case, against 15 persons charged with the murder 
of 2 Europeans, and for offences against others, Colonel Irvine*s 
Commission says : — “ We have taken judicial notice and have not 
required evidence on the existence of a state of insurrection at 
Kasur on April 12th.” hv this case 11 persons were sentenced to 
death and 3 transportation for life. Two of the persons sentenced 
to death were recommended for mercy. 

In one of the Lahore cases, a person who had shouted to a 
Police Officer, “ Turn Hamara Bhai Hamarai Sath Shahid ho ” 
(/>., you are our brother, come and be martyr with us) was sentenced 
to transportation for life simply upon the proof of this shouting. 

In a Gujranwala case, tried by Colonel Irvine's Commission, the 
case arising out of the burning of a Fatwarkhana without any loss of 
life, three persons were sentenced to death and others to transporta- 
tion for life with forfeiture of property. 

In the Hafizabad case, in which the charge related to an assault 
on laieiitcnant Tatam, (who was not killed nor oven injured) four 
persons including a student of iS years age were sentenced to death 
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and 1 5 others to transportation for life with a recommendation for 
mercy in favour of two of the latter. 

In the Nizamabad case, in which there was no allegation of 
murder, four persons were sentenced to death with forfeiture of 
property, 8 to transportation for life with forfeiture of property aind 
4 others to various terms of imprisonment ranging from 5 to 10 
years, and 4 to 20 stripes. 

In the case dealing with the assault on Mrs. Sherwood, seven 
persons were sentenced to death with forfeiture of property and 
eight to transportation for life. 

In the National Bank MiU'der case, all 20 of the accused were 
sentenced to death and forfeiture of property. In the Kasur 
supplementary case, 14 were sentenced to death and about 9 to 
transportation for life with recommendation for mercy in favour of 
some, iji each case forfeiture of p operty also forming part of the 
])cnalty. 

In the case dealing with an attempt to assault Mrs. Easden, six 
men were sentenced to death and forfeiture of property, and 7 to 
transportation for life accora])anied by the same additional penalty. 

In the (Tujranwala leaders’ case, in which the conviction was 
based princijuilly upon the presumption of a conspiracy, 2 persons 
including one of the leading lawyers, were sentenced to death and 
the others to transportation for life and various terms of imprison- 
ment. 

In the Supplementary Case relating to the National Bank 
murder, another person was sentenced to death raising the total to 21. 

In the Kasur supplementary case, 2 more persons were 
sentejiced to death and one to transporiatiorj for life with forfeiture 
of prone rt.y in each case. 

This is by no means a complete list, but this will do to give you 
an idea of the justice that was administered by the Martial Law 
Commissioners. About these sinit cnees the Minority have made the 
following remarks in their Report. (Severity is rather a very mild 
term for these sentences.) 

It may be noticed that the sentences passed by the Martial 
Law Commissions were considerably reduced by Government. Out 
of 108 death sentences, only 23 were maintained and the remaining 
were commuted to trai)si)ortation in some cases and in the rest to 
soiitonces in imprisojiment going down to one year. Out of 265 
sentences of transportation, only two were maintained, 5 were 
commuted to imprisonment varjdng from 10 years to one year. 
There is a gi'eat disproportion between the original sentences and 
those to which they were commuted and this gives ground for the 
suggestion of initial severity that has been made.’’ 
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Since this was written some more death sentences have been 
commuted (3 of Amritsar are known to mo) and possibly some 
remissions have beetr made in other cases also. For all this our 
best thanks are due to Sir Edward Maclagan. But these commuta- 
tions and remissions are by no means satisfactory. Most of these 
to whom the benefit of the Eoyal Amnesty has been extended 
were absolutely innocent. They were convicted in panic, upon 
insufficient evidence and upon presumptions of a conspiracy which 
never existed. Just look at the following which is taken from 
a Lahore judgment : — 

It is beyond doubt that the Lahore mob which marched on the 
Civil Station of Lahore was ac tuated by the same motives as that of 
Amritsar. It was essentially part of the same insurrection and 
it was fully a^vare of what had happened in the neighbouring town, 
the same day. It was rapidly becoming more threatening, and had 
already displayed its contempt of the authority and person of the 
District Magistrate. A collision was inevitable and had the mob 
proceeded a little further up the Mall it would have found supply of 
deadly weapons ready to hand. Had it not been checked where 
it was, there was the gravest danger that it would have hurried on, 
in the confusion and darkness, to the commission of awful crimes. 

In ordinary circumstances the offences actually would not have 
amounted to more than rioting, but this occurrence cannot be viewed 
as a detached and independent incident. It was plainly a part and 
parcel of the rebellion which had already broken ont. 

The Jallianwsla Massacre : New lies. 

The Jallianwala Massacre has attracted so much attention and 
has been so extensively dealt with both in the press and on the 
platform that it was not originally my intention to refer to it all to- 
day in my speech : but since then, I have read General Dycr^s 
written statement which h^ presented to the Army Council in 
England, and have also read the speeches made in the course of the 
debate in the Houses of Parliament. Some of the statements made 
by General Dyer himself and by his defenders are entirely incon- 
sistent with the evidence which General Dyer gave before the 
Hunter Committee while others are obviously after thoughts. I 
select the following samples from his written defence in the Army 
Council : — 

(a) A great crowd from the city, of 30,000, had menaced the 
Civil Settlement on the 10th. Its audacity in the meantime had 
grown with its crimes and their immunity. The villages had been 
brought in and I had to reckon upon the possibility of the 
eruption that night of some 30,000 Majha Sikh looters if that whole 
movement were not decisevely checked. 
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ib) I found a large meeting, afterwards ascertained to be from 
15,000 to 20,000 in number, addressed by a spisaker engaged in 
violent exhortation. 

(r) There were no women and, children in the meeting. 

id) I was liable to be assailed from behind and tho extrication 
of my small force from the fcity would have been practically 
impossible if after the firing the rebels had maintained an aggres- 
sive spirit. 

{e) After some firing, two groups appeared to be cpjleotiiig as 
though to rush upon us and on my Brigade Major calling my attention 
to this, I directed fire specially to the two ^loints in question and 
dispersed the groups. 

Now a perusal of General Dyer^s statement before the Hunter 
Committee would show that none of these allegations were made 
before that body. The last statement is absolutely new and being 
inconsistent with what General Dyer had stated before the Hunter 
Committee, can fairly be said to be false. 

* The following questions and answers support this view ; — 

Q. No question of having your forces attacked entered into 
your consideration at all ? 

A. No. The situation was very, very serious. I had made up 
my mind that I V ould do all men to death if they were going to 
continue the meeting. 

* * ik * * 

Q. You commenced firing the moment you had got your men 
in position ? A. Yes, 

Q. The crowd had begun to go away when you continucfl 
firing ? A. Yes. 

Q. The crowd were making an effort to go away by some of 
the entrances at the further end of the Bagh ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You put your pickets one to the right and one to the left 
of the entrance ? Towards some places the crowd was gettiTjg 
thicker than other places '? A. They did. 

Q. From time to time you changed your firing and directed it 
to places where the crowds were thickest ? A, That is so. 

Q. Is that so ? A, Yes. 

Nor is there any hint or suggestion of this fact anywhere in 
any other document issued by Government, rehti ng to the Jallian- 
wula Bagh massacre. It is not mentioned in the Punjab Govern- 
ment’s report nor in the testimony of the Superintendent of Police 
who was with General Dyer at the, time of the firing. It is 
absolutely a new invention. 
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Rijico this was writton some more death sentences have been 
commuted (3 of Amritsar are known to me) and possibly some 
remissions have beeff made in other cases also. For all this our 
best thanks are due to Sir Edward Maclagari. But these commuta- 
tions and remissions are by no means satisfactory. Most of these 
to whom the benefit of the Eoyal Amnesty has been extended 
were absolutely innocent. They were convicted in panic, upon 
insufficient evidence and upon presumptions of a conspiracy which 
never existed. Just look at the following which is taken from 
a liahore judgment : — 

It is beyond doubt that the Lahore mob which marched on the 
Civil Station of Lahore was artiiated by the same motives as that of 
Amritsar. It was essentially part of the same insurrection and 
it was fully aware of what had happened in the neighbouring town, 
tlie same day. It was rapidly becoming more threatening, and had 
already displayed its contempt of the authority and person of the 
District Magistrate. A collisiofi was inevitable and had the mob 
proceeded a little further up the Mall it would have found supply of 
deadly weapons ready to hand. Had it not been checked where 
it was, there was the gravest danger that it would have hurried on, 
in the confusion and darkness, to the commission of awful crimes. 

In ordir»ary circumstances the offences actually would not have 
amounted to more than rioting, but this occurrence cannot be viewed 
as a detached .and independent incident. It was plainly a part and 
]>arcel of the rebellion which had already broken out. 

The Jallianwsla Massacre : New lies. 

The Jalliaiiwala Massacre has attracted so much attention and 
has been so extensively dealt w'ith both in the press and on the 
])latform that it was not originally my intention to refer to it all to- 
day in my speech ; but since then, I have road General Dyer^s 
written statement which he presented to the Army Council in 
England, and have also read the speeches made in the course of the 
debate in the Houses of Parliament. Some of the statements made 
by General Dyer himself and by his defenders are entirely incon- 
sistent with the evidence which General Dyer gave before the 
Hunter Committee while others are obviously after- thoughts. I 
select the following samples from his written defence in the Army 
Council : — 

{a) A great crowd from the city, of 30,000, had menaced the 
Civil Settlement on the 10th. Its aurlacity in the meantime ha^i 
grown with its crimes and their immunity. The villages had been 
brought in and I had to reckon upon the possibility of the 
eruption that night of some 30,000 Majha Sikh looters if that whole 
movement were not decisevely cheeked. 
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{b) I found a large meeting, afterwards ascertaineci to be from 
16,000 to 20,000 in number, addressed by a speaker engaged iu 
violent exhortation, 

(c) There were no women and,ohildren in the meeting. 

{d) I was liable to be assailed from behind and the extrication 
^ my small force from the city would have been practically 
impossible if after the firing the rebels had maintained an aggres- 
sive spirit 

(e) After some firing, two groups appeared to be collecting as 
though to rush upon us and on my Brigade Maior calling my attention 
to this, 1 directed fire specially to the two f>oini8 in nueBtion and 
dispersed the groups. 

Now a perusal of General Dyer's statement before the Him ter 
Committee would show that none of these allegations were made 
before that luxiy. The last statement is absolutely now and being 
inconsistent with what General Dyer had stated before the Hunter 
Committee, can fairly be said to be fal.se. 

The following questions and answers support this view ; — 

Q. No question of having 3 ^our forces attacked entered into 
your considoratioij at all ? 

A. No. The situation was very, very serious. 1 had made up 
my mind that I V ould do all men to death if they were going to 
coiitiiuie the meeting. 

* * * # * 

Q. You connnencecl liririg the moment you had got your men 
in position ? A. Yes. 

Q. The crowd had begun to go away when you contiiuicd 
firing ? A. Yes. 

Q. The crowd were making an effort to go away by some f)f 
the entrances at the further er.d of the Bagh ? 

A. Yos. 

y. You put your I’ickets one to the right and one to the left 
of the entrance ? Towards some ]»laces the crowd was getting 
thicker than other places ? A. They did. 

Q. From time to time you changed your firing and directed it 
to places where the crowds were thickest ? A. That is so. 

Q. Is that so ? A. Yes. 

Nor is there any hint or suggestion of this fact anywhere in 
any other document issued by Government relating to the Jallian- 
wala Bagh massacre. It is not mentioned in the Punjab Govern- 
ment's report nor in the testimony of the Superintendent of Police 
who was with General Dyer at the time of the firing. It is 
absolutely a new invention. 
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As to the Statement in clause (c) it is opposed to facts. It is 
stated in the Punjab Government's report of these disturbances that 
at least five children, one under 10, and four under fifteen were 
among the killed. (See page 8). The photograph of one of these 
boys aged 13 has been published in the Congress Committee Be port, 
facing page 56. There is reliable evidence that other children 
were also in the crowd. If General Dyer had said that he wafe 
unaware of the presence of the children in the crowd his position 
would have been defensible, but he makes a positive statement, which 
is, oh the face of it, untnic. The statements made in clause (a) 
are absolutely unwarranted by the facts as found by the Hunter 
Committee and as testified to by the Doiiuty Commissioner of 
Amritsar and other officers examined by the Hunter Committee. 

As to General Dyer’s statement that there was a gathering of 
15,000 to 20,000 in number being addresfed by a si»eaker engaged 
in violent exhortation, that is clearly a later invention. At that 
time his estimate of the number of people who were jircseiit at the 
meeting was 5,000 and as to the exhortation he could not have 
heard it, and could have had no reason to suppose that the sjienker 
was engaged in violent exhortation. 

All that ho stated before the Hunter Committee was that he saw 
a mail in the centre. “His arms were moving al out ; he was evidently 
addressing a meeting.’' Asked if “there was any crying beyond that 
he was addressing the meeting,” he replied “No ; I can not say that 
Ihoro was anything beyond that ho was addres.sing the meeting.” 

An exhibit was placed before the Maitial Law Commissioners 
who tried the Amritsar leaders which contained a copy of the 
resolution that had been passed at that meeling before -General 
Dyer reached there and began to fire. A perusal of that document 
shows that the meeting had actually passed a resolution of loyalty, 
condemning the action of mobs on the lOlh and expressing horror at 
the death of so many Europeans. Surely such a meeting could not, 
exeeT»t by a gross misuse of words, bo said to be a rebellious meeting 
and General Dyer lias no justification for describing it a.s an army of 
reliels. New facts are being invented every day in connection with 
this atfair. It is now said that the gathering was armed with 
‘bludgeons’, which is again a lie. No such statement was made 
before the Hunter Committee. The Committee found that the 
people assembled were Smarmed’ ; General Dyer himself said that 
some of them might have sticks. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s approval. 

The most important ^act, however, in regard to the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre is its api'roval by Sir Michael O’Dyer which practi- 
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cally laid the law for the other othccra for the rest of the period of 
the Martial Law. Sir Michael O’Dwyer had the details of this 
massacre before him w hen he approved of the action of General 
Dyer on the 14th of April. The following extract from the report 
of the oija voce examination of Sir Michael OT)wyer culled from the 
Hunter Committee’s report shows the attitude of his mind. 

I want to ask you a few <|uestions al)OUt the Jallianwala 
Bagh incident. Von say on page 10, ‘*th© casualties were largo and 
regrettable, but loss of life was inevitable when a truculent mob 
which had alrejwly committed murder and rebellion assembled to 
.defy authority ?" 

A. You have got my addendum to that statement. 

Yes. I will deal with that. The view there seems be 
as if the crowd that had assembled there had committed murder 
and rebellion. Is Ihore any evidence that particular crowd had 
committed any murder or rebellion '! 

A. I do not suppose it could be said with reference to arjy 
particular crowd, but Amritsar city, as a whole, had committed 
murder and reljellion. 

Now looked at in this light, Sir Michael O'Dw'ytjr l>eeome8 
directly responsibh* for all the atrocities and outrages that were 
committed in the Punjab by various Otlicers, Military ai^l Civil, 
after the 11th of April, flis ai>proval of General l)yer^s action 
sealed the situation for tiiom, and being sure of the approval and 
Siiijctioii of the Head of the Government, they did not think it 
necessary to make a proper exorcise of their powers and to take 
into consideration the feelings of the people. One of them, Colonel 
O'Brien, made sure of the support of the Government by telephon- 
ing to the Chief Secretary and got a carfe blanche from him in 
explicit terms. It is some satisfaction to find that General Dyer’s 
action has boon coiidt‘mned by the Government of India, by the 
Sejoretary of State, by the Array Council and by the leading states- 
men of the British Nation, But much of that satisiaction is dis- 
counted by the fact that the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State have both failed to appreciate the magnitude of the offence 
of Sir Michael 0 Dwyer. In the view which I take of the affair, 
I consider the latter to be the greater criminal of the two. General 
Dyer was a Military man, brought up in military tradition and 
perhaps took an .exaggerated view of his duties as a Military 
Commander ; but Sir Michael O’Dwyer was a Civilian. There was 
no justification for his attitude in the matter except on the plea 
that he was even more militarist than Dyer. To let him off with 
the simple remark that h(3 “would have acted more wisely if^ befon* 
.expressing ai*proval^ he had taken step*-: tp ascertain the facts and 
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oii'cmnstaiice^ of the firing more fully’’, fs an actual denial of justioei 
to the afflicted people against the very man who was chiefly respon- 
sible fot* all their woes; 

Sir Michael Q'Dwyet^s statements in England. 

But Sir Michael O’Dwyer is not only absolutely unrepentent, 
bill is pursuing us with the same relentless energy and malice as he 
displayed during his tenure of oflico in India, and during the Martial 
l^aw days. In a letter which he addressed to the “London Times’^ 
from Delhi, and which was published in that paper on February 
l)th, ho took exception to certain statements made by that paper 
al>ou1 his having approved General Dyer’s action in shooting without 
warjjing and in issuing the Crawling order. In that letter, he makes 
a great fuss over the fact that he did not himself send any telegram 
to General Dyer approving of his action, entering into an elaborate 
defence, as if to show that he had no option but to approve of that 
action, because General Dyer's superior ofliccr had done so. He says 
“it was not for me to say that ho had gone too far, when I was told 
by his superior officer that he fully approved General Dyer's action.’’ 
The fact remains that he did authorizo General Beynon to commiujicato 
to General Dyer his approval of the latter’s action and he has all 
through defended it whole heartedly and unreservedly. Then, note 
another baseless statement of his. He says “If I am now asked to 
reconstruct the situation at Amritsar on April 13 and H, I would put 
it in this way, “many urban places in the Central Punjab' were then 
in a state of open rebellion, mobs were in possession of the great cities 
of Lahore and Amritsar.” Now it is absolutely untrue that “many urban 
areas in the Central Punjab” were then in a state of o]>cn rebellion. 
In the chroitological list of events, at the end of the Hunter 
Committee Keport, you do not find a mention of a single urban 
place in the CeJifral Punjab where anything rebellious happened 
on the 13th, At Amritsar nothing happened after the 10th which 
could in any way justify that^tatemont. It is equally untrue that 
“on the 13th and 14th rebellious mobs were in possession of the 
groat cities of Lahore and Amritsar.” 

Again, he and his champions in England have recently been 
trying to support his action in introducing Martial Law })y quoting 
certain statements made in the farewell addresses, which he practi- 
cally extorted from the people of the Punjab on the eve of his 
<leparturo from Lahore. In a letter to the “London Times” he says 
“had the inquiry started directly after the disorders were sup- 
pressed the true facts could have been fully and easily ascertained. 
Lord Sydenham’s letter in the ‘‘Times” of June 9th 1920, tells us 
how in the middle of May 1919 when the memory of events was? 
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still fresh, the feeling of all classes in the Punjah, as expressed in 
their leaders addresses was one of intense relief at the proni^Jt 
suppression by the effective methods of Martial Law of outbreaks 
which threatened to involve the whole province in bloodshed and 
rain and which many of them regarded as the result of an ^Wganised 
conspiracy''. It may be noted here that both Mr. Gandhi and 
Mrs. Besant used similar language at the time* But as the memory 
of the horrors from which they had been saved grew faint, fis the 
for{^*s of agitation and intimidation came into operation, and the 
Policy of Government towards the promoters of rebellion showed 
a violent alteration the views of the ueak and wavering changed. 
A leading Mahomedau gentleman in the Punjab in May 1919, took 
a prominent part in presenting an address from the Mahonn'dans 
of the Province to the Lieutenant Governor stating that the riots 
and disturbances were the result of an “organised conspiracy,” but 
that the situation was soon got well in hainl by using the speed 
and effective methods of Martial Law ; and peaC/oful life is once 
more possible for the law-abiding citizens of our chief towns ” In 
May, 1920, the same gentleman, now a menilior of the Government 
of India, considers (sec panigraphs 21 and .10 of the Go ermuent of 
India Despatch) that> “there being no organised or pre-conoeivod 
conspiracy to subvert the British behind these disturbantses, there 
was no open rebellion avS alleged and no justification in conseiiuonce 
for the prodaination of Martial Law/’ Ho has also the hardihood 
to add that “the disturbances on and after April 14th in the 
districts of Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur wore the result of tho 
commotion caused by tho Jallianwala Bagh affairs”. His views as 
those of the only Indian member of tho Government of India and 
tho only who dissents from his colleagues have perhaps influenced 
the decision of tho Home Government and make it necessary 
even at this late stage to show what they are worth. Fortunately, 
they are not typical of those of the great mass of people in tho 
Punjab, who, in war and i>eace, have pro\’ed themselves true to 
their salt and true to their word. 

Now in this extract there are the following untruths : First of 
all, wo are told that Mr. Gandhi and Mrs. Besant used similar 
language at the time, indicating that the disorders in the Punjab 
were the result of " an organised conspiracy.” Neither Mr. Gandhi 
nor Mrs. Bosant used any language which, even by a stretch of 
imagination, could be interpreted in that sense. About certain 
deeds that had taken place ijj Ahinedabad Mr, Gandhi did say 
“ there were clever men behind the lawless deeds and they showed 
concerted action.” But lie never said a word about anything in the 
Punjab. Similarly, Sir Michael O’ Dwyer has failed to ^luote any 
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language of Mrs. Besaiit in support of his contention. Mrs. Bosaiit’s 
statement is quoted by the Majority in their report on page 76. 
There fe nothing in it which supports the theory of organised 
conspiracy. 

Then to use the addresses in the way he has done is another 
illustration of his unscrupulousncss. Firstly, ho writes as if all the 
addresses made the statement about the organised conspiracy and 
approved of his methods in suppressing it. The address given by 
the Hindus said nothing of those matters and although it was 
practically extorted from them, it studiously kept silent on these 
«j[uestions. This then is an untruth. 

Secondly, he must have known that the Mahomedan address 
as originally prepared and handed over to his Secretary contained 
no such statements at all, and the alleged statements were 
interpolated while the address was in the custody of one of his 
minions. The fact could not have been unknown to him as he was 
a man who kept himself in close touch with evei'y possible detail of 
everything relating to himself. The fact of the statement being in 
the address dawned on the unfortunate members, who had signed 
it believing that the address was as they had drafted and passed it, 
only when they heard the address being road. Then it was too late 
to make any protest, This fact has boon disclosed by and published 
under the authority of several members themselves. His reference 
to the inconsistency of conduct displayed in this matter by the 
IJoii’blc Mian Mohonied Shati, the only member of the Government 
of India at the time of the Hunter Committee's Report, is not only 
ungenerous but misleading. He tried to get a similar statement 
inserted in the Hindu address but failed. 

His third statement about the great mass of the people of the 
runjab is also untrue. The great mass of the people in the Punjab 
have shown what they think of 8ir Michael CJ’Dwyer s conduct 
during tlio Martial Law regime in the nuTnerou.s meetings that have 
been bold iii the Province durijig the Iasi six mojiths to protest 
against the horrors of those days. Jn every case they asked for his 
prosecution anil i m peach men t. 

Then look at hi.s impertinence in talking of their being ‘true 
to salt.’ May we ask whose salt I 

He makes a point of the delay in the emiuiry knowing fully 
that the people of the J’unjab were crying for an enquiry from the 
very first and that it was delayed by bis supporters. 

The statements about I)r. Bashir are also false, the falsity of 
which has been exposed by the Doctor himself iii a communication 
U) the press. About the findings of their tribunals on which Sir 
Michael rolie?* so much he Knows that no evidence was given before 
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them to prove the existeiiee of an organised conyiiraey and that 
all those hndings are based on mere presumptions. His attacks 
on the Indian Members of the Committee have been ade<|uately 
ansvverod by the Members themselves. They are at best a typical 
manifestation of his meanness. As to the \intnithfulness of Sir 
Michael (TOwyer’s iTOveriiment, Mr. C. F. Andrews has in a 
letter published in the Calculta Statesman nniintained that it has 
been already proved by the Cuminission of JSnquiry itself that these 
officials ciiTiilated r»ews which was false and suppressed nows which 
was tnie. 

Recruiting and War Funds. 

The Congress Commissioners in their Rei>ort have dwelt at 
some length on the methods adopted by Sir Michael (VDivyer in his 
roerniting and war loan campaigns. Tln'y are rtde\ant to our erniuiry 
as showing the administrative methods of the lato liicutenant- 
(■Joveriior. I give a few (‘\tracts bfdow ; — 

The e\idciicc that we have collected and the iudicial records 
that we have read conclusi\ (dv pros that the ^methods txdopted for 
securing recruits and donations or loans travelled far iKnyond the 
line of moral and social pressure : nor wtu-<‘ these methods unknown 
to Sir Miohaei O’Dwyer. Indeed conscription was openly talked of, 
suggested and advocated and we cannot help saying that open 
conscription would liavo tjcen intinitely belter than the so-cdled 
voluntarism, which was in errcfit v\f»rse than conscritdion, bocfxuse 
the voluntarism pressed only the weak^'st and i»crinitted the strong 
to go off scot free. 

“Let ns glance at the actuality. Sir Micha<d said at a meotjug 
on the 4th May, 15)1S, just after the Delhi programme had been 
settled : “200,000 men for the regular arm}, voluntarism if possible, 

conscription if necessary Colonel Topham Vouiig speakijjg at the 
same meeting said, “wbc?i deciding how to apportion the effort it is 
inevitable that many must be guided, miist even lie. compelled," 

At the same meeting Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself said as 
follows ; — 

‘The contingency of failure of the* voluntary .*<}stein in certain 
areas is theie and it would be cowardice not to face it. We have 
given our )»ledge and wo must take measures in time to .secure its 
fulfilment. I believe that in the Punjali at any rate there is now a 
strong feeling in favour of some form of <*onsciiption to raise the 
necessary ijuotas, both within the Province and as between the 
various Provinces, the taking, for instance, of one fit man in ton or 
fifteen or twenty by lot, with ihe option of some pecuniary forfeit to 
be paid to the State. 
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‘The men are wanted immediately. What therefore, appears 
necessary is that Government should take power to enforce the 
quotas allotted to provinces, and that all the necessary preparations 
should be made in advance on the distinct understanding that the 
measure will not be applied if the quotas are forthcoming on 
voluntary basis/ 

“A circular was issued by the Punjab Government making 
suggestions for obtaining contributions which could only be given 
eToct to, by using more than normal pressure. We give below one 
l>aragraph from the circular : 

'T am to suggest that Deputy Commissioners might assist much 
in the campaign by estimating the contributions that might 
reasonably be expected from the various towns. In doing so they 
will derive such assistance from the local income-tax returns, 
especially where the assessments have recently been revised by the 
special establishment. Income tax returns furnish, too, a fairly 
reliable index to the relative financial condition of individuals who 
are expected to help the loan and a rough standard, which it is 
believed is already bdng applied in some districts. To judge of the 
adequacy of their investments in it, it would not be unreasonable to 
expect that on an average an assessee would be in a position to 
invest in the War Loan from half to one-fourth of the income on 
Avhich he is actually assessed. Applying this rough test or others, 
which may be found suita})le to local conditions, Deputy Commis- 
sioners should, be in a position to see whether towns and villages 
or individuals in thoir jurisdiction are doing what is expected of 
them. The Deputy Commissioners should then, l^y special meetings, 
formation of local committees of Sahukars (money-lenders) and such 
exjiedieiits, endeavour to obtain the estimated sum as a minimum 
co)itribution\ 

Acting on this principle the subordinate officials carried on 
recklessly a campaign of tyranny, compulsion, extortion and w’hat 
not. .There is plenty of evidonco in the judicial records of the 
‘Province to prove that all kinds of compulsion . was used to get 
recruits and subscriptions and contributions to the war loan and 
other war funds. The Congress Commissioners have embodied 
some of this evidence in their Beport. A perusal of the records of 
judicial cases relating to the compulsion and extortion resorted to 
for recruiting purposes, and also for collecting subscriptions and 
contributions to the Avar loan fund, makes one’s blood boil in iiidigna- 
, tion. Not only men but even Avomen were insulted and treated 
in the most cruel fashion. I cannot quote the evidence as many of 
the statements will not bear being read in public. I am afraid I 
have IK) space left to show how war loans and Avar funds were cob 
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looted from tho Punjab. Those who want to know must, read the 
Con#?res8 Commissioners' Keport. 

8o lar 1 have discussed the Punjab disorders mainly from the 
peoples point of view. Xow I think it is my duty to state tho 
Govt.mment case a]»o lief(»re you and examine its validity. 

Briefly put tho (ioveriiment case is : — 

(a) The agitation against the Kowlatt Act to have it repea- 
led by show of criminal force amounted to a rriminal conspiracy. 

(^) That oven if it was not criminal originally it becomt^ so 
with the initiation of the Satya^raha movemont. 

(c) That the whole movemont was anti-British and anti-' 
Government. In j^roof they cite tho shouts and other marks of 
Hindu Mohamadaii unify on the Ram NJ-umi day. 

{d) Tlnit altliougli no overt acts were committed until after 
the firing at the Amritsar overlu-idge on the lOlh of April, the 
attitude of tho moljs at Laliore and Amritsar ha\ing justified tiring, 
the mo\emont became one of ‘ojauj iTbellion,' on the eommission of 
murders, looting and imrniiig :it Arnritsarand of acts cif violenre and 
detifinee oi authority at other plac(»s between tiui lllh and the L'llh. 

{e) 'Unit tin* handful of Kuropeans, (;tHeial and noH'otlieial, 
in a vast hostile population, slot»d tlie ehanee ot being annihiiated, 
unless soTiiclhing dra.'^ti-' uas d(au* tr) shou that they had the power 
to crush tin* ' robollion’. 

t/} Thai the hho.jling at daJlianwahi Hagh produccfl the 
requiied ofreet and to get the full Ixoiclit of that drastic nn*aMjre, 
it was necessary to supplement it by Martial Law, ai;d to adminis- 
ter it intensively. 

{g) I'bat in emergciir-y like this, yvu rannot judge tho eon 
duct of the ortieial.s aiul the judgt‘s by orrlinary .‘standards of pro- 
priety, legalitv and faivnes.s. And so on. 

I am afraid I eaiuiot admit tin* .^ouiidiM'Ss of these arguments. 
The whole stniclure topples down if you oimm* eruieede that British 
rule ill India re‘5ts jiot on lirule. force, hut f»ii the tacit consent of 
the people. Willi that admission, the dp|iaMe<' of the united Indian 
public opinion by the (h»verjinieiit of India in relation to the Ihnv- 
latt Act was wholly indefensible. The contention tljat i he ajiita- 
tion for it.s repeal, KUpplenTontT-d by the Saiyaf^raha movement, vvas 
a criminal conspiracy, it is tanlaimmut to sjiying that the pfople 
have no remedy and no righl.s against the lawles^uiess of their 
Government exc.q)t by violent revolution— a very dangerous doc- 
trine to lay down. 

It has been admitted by Mr. Miles Irving in his evidence that 
before the 10th the mob.s were neither anti-Government nor ant i - 
British. 
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Q, Would it bo coiiKistcnt with the facts as you know them, 
to regard the outbreak of the 10th April as a case of protest against 
the deportation of Drs. Kitchlevv and Satyapal which spontaneously 
developed into mob violence, marked by murder and incendiarism? 

A. I think that is a very good account. It spontaneously 
developed. It flared up in a moment. I don’t think people went 
out with that design. 

The brutalities of the mob on the 10th May had necessitated 
some kind of drastic action but the action taken on the llth, the 
12tli and the forenoon of the 13th had proved quite effective and 
no further action was needed at Amritsar. Similarly, the situation 
at other places was well iji hand before the 15th, The mere fact 
that during the worst days of the .«o-callcd Vebellion,' the attacks 
on Europeans were so few and far belueeii (judged by their i. umber 
in the Punjab ) renders the argnment (o) absolutely ui. tenable, (f) 
lias been answered by the Hnding of the Hunter Cominilte itself 
that it caniKjt be said that (lenoral Dyer’s action saved Hkj situation 
in the Punjab (P. 34). (g) is an extraordinary propobilion, 

(Government servants are human beings no doubt, and you have to 
make certain allow ai ce for racial anger and the desire for revenge, 
but if you lay down that, even in an emergency, (Govenipient officers 
can do as lliey did in the Pui-jab, you ])laee them in th(^ same cate- 
gory with mol)S, in fact, even worse. Mobs did what they did 
umier a Tuonioitary impulse, their reason liliiided by passion, but 
the Government officers actofi throughout with deliberation, design 
and determination in a period extending over nearly 1 wo months. 
Lawlessness and violence by r(»s])oiisi])ie Govcu’iiment uflicers is more 
beinous Imth legally and morally than that of tlie molis. It onght 
+ n l>(‘ judged liv a more striet standard and i)unislie(l even more 
severely than that committed by the molis. Shall we place Sir 
Michad O’Dwjer, Genonfl Dyer, Gol. Frank dohnson and others in 
the same ^'ategory witli the leaders of mobs at Amritsar, Kasur, 
Lahore and Gujranwala ! Tlie explanation then is that rulers of 
India do not r£?£z//y lielieve that Briti.sh rule in India is founded on 
the tacit consent of the people. Bather it is based on the force of 
their bayonets and on the prestige of their arms. Secondly, iheir 
Jnti'lligence Department is thoroughly inoflicient and unrelialile. 
Thirdly, the class of Indians whom they take into their confidence 
are mostly selfish, unscrupulous and deceitful. Fourthly, they have 
a distrust “and suspicion of the educated classes amounting almost ’ 
to liatred. Consequently they want to show in season and out of 
sc.aaon, that the educated classes do not represent the people of 
India and indulge in threats which are more bluff. 

It is upon that assumption that they ^ontinue to sit on the 
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brink of a volcano, disregardiiig all warnings, all entreaties, all 
representatiojis, until disaster overtakes them. Even theu, they 
prefer to explain the eruption by extraneous ooiisiderations. They 
curse the ‘agitators' forgetting that agitators only reap tlie crop sown 
by Uiein. They also forget that it does not pay to be anngitati... 
On the other hand, it pays very well to be a sycophant- If still men 
with the brains of a Tilak, a Ookhalc, a Gandhi, a Malaviya and an 
Arabiiido Ghose prefer to be ‘agitators* rather than ‘loyalists’, llnsy 
do so under a sense of duty which is compelling and irresistible. 

Let the authorities once for all, understand that the educated 
classes are the mouthpiece of their oountryin<ui, that the masses are 
whole-heartedly with them and that the so-called ‘loyal' Indians^ 
upon whom the authorities rely arc no more than a act of selfish 
sycophants, who have their own axes to gvinrl. That those gentlemtui 
proved no more than a broken reed during the disturbances has 
been adniitt(3(l by Martial Law (\jmmissions atid other Marticl Jiaw 
authorities. J^et tlieni disabuse their minrls of the false notioii that 
they can more etfectivciy and peacefully rule India merely by the 
show of prestige or of military force. But if they really believe in 
military force, let them trankl.v avow it, so that they may bo 
practising no deeeptiuu either on themsehes or on the people 
of India. 

Militarism knows no law ami no prinoiifle* It does not cave 
for jnslico. It re)»resents torce, brute force and knows only one 
law that of nec( ssity. War 's barbarism, militarism is applied 
borb;..’ism. .ludgod from that standard every tiling done by the 
Piinjal) (Government and the Martial Law «,dmiiiislratoi> was 
justified and needs no defence. 

Ccnciuston. 

I have now doj:e with the .story of the Puniab. 1 have given 
tlio story at ^ome lengtli, If.'cauM* I b(‘;iiin lo- l«>nT;nIating certain 
elnirges against Sii Micli.nd 0'i)\\y*r at tlie rMnimnn err:en1 of my 
aildiv.^s. and id. uas my duty to make out apnmijuci^ case in 
snpjKirt of thi'se cliarges. I hop^' and trust that I ha\o made out 
my ease to your satisbu ti(ui, that of all the p<‘r>o» s who had 
anything tcKlo with the introduction of Martial l.aw in tltc Ibir.jab 
and with the events that pn‘ccde«l and followed it, Sir Mi'^hael was 
the chief culprit. Indeed 1 may ventun* to a.-sert that no m in in the 
whole history of British Pule in In<Iia has dorm such a great 
dissercice ia the British Empire erd has brought such dhgyacecn the 
goad name of the British nation lzj Sir Michael 0* Dwyer. 

The root cause of all this evil, as I lune pointed out before, is 
vbe rrussiaii conception of Govcnirnerd which dominates the minds 
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of s(i mnuy of oor Auglo lndiaii rulers of ‘ whom Sir Michael 
O'Dvvyor was tho type and which places th(3 State as something 
jil>o\e and heyond the ])eople. It was that conception of 
(lovenjinent which made it possible for Lord Chelmsford’s 
th/vcrnriKJiit to pass the Jfowlatt Bill into law : it was the concep- 
tioj» whicli made it i^ossible for Sir Michael O’Dvv^yor to deport Drs. 
Kitclilcw and Satyapal and subsequently to have Martial Law 
declared in the Pnnjal). Every ofticial who has had anything to do 
'vith this lanieiitable affair was tilled with the same idea, namely, 
oi infdvii.g an examjile, ‘teaching a lesson’, ‘creating moral effect' 
and ‘restoring the prestige of Government’ by terrorism and fright- 
fulness. (fenoral UyeJ* boasted that ho had acted with that motive. 

•Coloiicl O'Brien, Captain J3ovoton, lieutenant Colonel Macrae, 
lieut. (\)L flohnson, Mr. Bosworth Smith, and even some of 
tlie fludges wlio j»residod at the trial of Martial Law offenders were 
all inKi>ired by the same ideal, which made many of them inhuman 
in their dealings with the IMnjabees during the terrible days of the 
Martial Law. Wo had the sad si)eclacle of a Government and its 
high otlieials neglect ijig to take the most ess-ential precautions for 
}»revt3ntiMg unnecessary sacrilice of life and property in the. carrying 
ont of their jjlans. They admit that in no eases, where they 
resorted to firing and shooting, did they make any i)roviKion for 
tirst-ai*! to the wounded. In some cases t);ey even refused to make 
over the bodies of the. dead to tlieir relatiNOs. In other they took 
no notice of the dead. Wo have also cNideiice of the fact that 
troops destroyed proi^erly wdiolesalc in the disiricts thiough which 
tliry jiassed, tliat e^en high oificiuls of the standing of Deputy 
Commissioners oxaclod all kinds of contributions fro a the people 
w ithin their respec1i^ e .jurisdiction ; that they obtained carticlos of 
ft>od ai d other iieeos^ilics of life without paying for them, and in 
ad(li!ion realisial Itwies alid tines .md penalties from whole uopula- 
tions. We have also evidence of the fact that in giving ;.'irect to Ine 
ord**rs of martial Law' Tribunalj^ aboiit the forfeit uj(‘ c/f proi>erty 
in hum in eniellies were practiced on the women and ehildroji of the 
‘o.fenders’. !n Mmu* eases they were thrown oji the streets and 
were not eveJi allowed to take Miti.x imit elothij:g for tlie night and 
this was done not by subordinate officials but by high oflicers. 

I lia\e narrated the events of Mr Michael O’Dvvycr’s a'^miuis- 
U’aiion at yoiic' lej.gth in order to sJjow that it was all through, a 
iv.gime of terrorism and frightfuluoss in the literal sense of these 
words and that it wac only carried to its logical conclusion in the 
nmiitha of Ai>ril and May, VM\). In the words tn^ed by Mr. Montagu 
with rcfojvnee to the action of General Dyer, the ideals which Sir 
Miohaci O’Dv^yoi- had tect befua himseli were 'Icrrorifcin, numiliutio^ 
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and subordination' and they reached their climax in the |>roniulifa- 
tion and adminislralion of Martial Law. Witness after witness has 
ai^peared before the Hunter Committee and has i»ra<»tically boasted 
of his acts of cruelty and opf»ression. (reiieral I\\er himself has 
justified all that lie did. Col. Frank Johnson is proud of everything 
that was done by him. He said in one case that tliat was one of the 
few brain waves he had in his life. Captain Doveton, Col. O’Brien, 
Major Bosworth Smith all testify in the same spirit. 7'here Avas only 
011(3 incident for which Col. Fi*ank Jobinson exprossed his regret, 
and that was the Hogging of the marriage party. Others were not 
sorry for anything, and said that the> would do the same thing if 
ever there w’a.s a (diauoe of doing so. Here then we liave the tragcly 
of the situation. 

AVo l)elie\(^. that the lu-inciplcs and (Hind net of these men are 
entirely o])])osed to lh(' traditions and the inilicy of the British 
Government, particularly the policy that underlies tlio reform 
Scheme. We are afraid, however, that in the Punjab the majority 
the Imreiiucracy are of the same mentality. Th(» vast majority of 
the non-otliciiil European eonmuinity is also of tlie same mind and so 
aroago(jd many oi th(3 European and American Missionaries. If 
such i.s the nieiitalily of so many members of the Indian Civil Service, 
■who, after all, are the real ruhu's of tln^ country and in whom is 
Aested the task of administral ion. wind is the remedy. In the face 
of the statements made, neforc the Hunt(U‘ Committee by European 
wilnt.sses, the w liolesaly defence of General Dyer and others by the 
Anglo- Indian Tress ami the Anglo-Indian community, the raising of 
memorial funds for him and in hns honour, and last but not the 
least, the resolution passed by the House of Lords, how can we 
Indians, possibly, as.snrne tlnil tin* Britisli in England and the 
European eommniJty in India generally have actM^pted, in sincerity, 
ihe Kofurm Seheme and tlie princii>les that underlie it ( These 
I'l’inciples imply that if not at once at least in a short time we must 
be free in (jur own count , willi pown r to make and unmake our 
Cbjven.iimnts, .‘'ubjeG only to the ujainlei anei* of the imiKTial tie, 
it beii:g our iniert‘Ht and right to shorlcji the period of transition as 
much as p().s»i])le. The Indian Civil S(*n if-c and the European 
eumniuniry' of India and the House of liOrd> evidently think other- 
wi.se. They (.omndve it tube in their intere.st to prolong the 
period of transition by J! methods o]>cii to Ihcim and many of them 
are frankly anxious to defeat the Kelorm S’cheme and revert to the 
old syalem of GL/verniiient. If then the struggle between these two 
intcre.sts to 1)0 ocjnducted on the lines that were in evidence m 
the Maitial Law' regime, it . 3 'eoni.s to be absolutely futile to tliink of 
•nendly eo o./craliun between Tut ivo interests. U ali very web 
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for those who fire still in power to ask us to drop the matter and 
let l)y-gorics l>e by-gones. 1 wish I could ask you to do the sam6. 
I am not actuated by any vindictive ajid revengeful motive, and I 
fully believe that my people are not ; but how can we sit silent 
and let the matter drop in the face of all that has happened in 
India and in England, in connection with the events of last year 
until full and complete jusliee has been done and until steps have 
been taken to prevent a recurrence of the tragic state of things. 
The Government of India and the British Cabinet have gone out 
of their way to praise and belaud a man whom we consider to be 
the chief culprit in this whole drama of oppression and tyranny. 
If that praise is, justified ajidif we acquiesce in by our silence, then 
surely we deserve at what was done to us. If not, then, it is our 
duty to press for the punishment and prosecution of »Sir Michael 
O'Dvvyer. 

The Pun,iab tragedy was not a provincial affair, but a national 
one. Our manhood, our self-respoct, our national dignity, nay, our 
very existence as a nation, depends on our having the principles and 
prjMstices of Sir Michael O Dwyer condemned, and once for all 
abrogated. Wo have it to ourselves, to our women, to our children 
and also to those unborn, to light it out and not let the matter drop 
without obtaining full and muiualified redress, and without obtaining 
effective guarantees that it Will not ]»e i^ossiblc for any one, however 
high his position in the (Government of the country, to enact such like 
tragedies again. It is our duty also to rei)udiate as emphatically as 
wo can the fundamentally erroneous, I was going to say, vicious and 
rrussian conception which found fretiiumt e\i>rcssion in Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer's speeches, that the security of life and prcncrly is the 
lU’imary duty of Governinont. The security of life and property is 
only a means lo an (md. What is the end I The uplifting of the 
liumaii race and its progresi towards the fullness of freedom, which 
means towards diMiiily. IMCACE IS A (iiOOD THING, BUT LIFE 
IS STILL BETTER, sa}'H Rabindranath Tagore in oije of his essays 
on Nationalism. 

If the Britisli rulers of India propose to give us mere security 
of life and property by denving us hojiour and liberty we must refuse 
to have them. THl-RE IS NO L*FE WITIIOrT FREEDOM AND 
THERE IS NO FREEDOM WITHOUT “SWARAJVA " OR 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Ladies and Gentlomen, I believe I give expression to your 
sciitiments when I vSay to our rulers, that although the British 
Government is} miglity enough to crush all our efforts by their military 
lx»wor, any success they achieved by military efforts would be a 
\err expensive one. The British no longer synonymous with 
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justice and fair-play in the mind of the average citizen and the more 
it is dragged into the mire by men like Sir Michael O'Dwyer, the 
more it will lose in what has hitherto constituted its boast. 

We,' on our part, arc determined not to let our morale go 
under, to fight only a clean fight. We shall continue to condemn 
unhesitatingly and unequivocally all those who commit violence, or 
insult or humilitate women, irrespective of their nationality, or who 
commit such acts of inhumanity as charaotoristid the Dyers, 
Dovetous, Johnsons, O’Briens and others of the Punjab tragedy. 
If all this fails to bring us the necessary relief, I for one hope and 
believe that it will not, well, then the future is in the lap of the 
gods. I want in your name and in the name of the country which 
we have the honoiir to represent to tell Mr. Montagu and through 
him the British (-abiiiet, that we accept in full the principles that 
he has laid dowji in the speech which In^ made in the course 
of the Dyer Debate in the House of Commons. For onr part 
we are fully prepared to act on those principles, a/id to cherish the 
connection with the British Common- wealth as a desirable privilege, 
but shall be deceiving ourselves as well as Mr. Montrigu if 
we do not tell him abo that in the light of the events that happened 
in the Punjab last year, the people of this country require something 
more than speeches and res()lutions and despatches to prove that the 
British Cabinet and the Briti.sh people are c*iually sincere and 
(Mjually earnest for the principle.^ laid down l)y Mr. Montagu. Here 
let me make one thing clear. It parinership of the Common- wealth 
means full freodoni to us in India, with responsilJity for the 
burden of the Common* wealth to the extent of om* interest in 
it, we accept that ideal of partin*rship )»ut if )>artner.ship in the 
Empire moans and includes the pennanonco of racial or alien 
domination in any shape, form or degree in the (Tovernment of 
India, then we do not accept that idei)). We are determined at no 
distant date to be entirely free ijj our country, in the sanui sense as 
South Africans are free in South Africa, Canadians in Canada, 
Australians in Australia and the British at home. Any qualification 
of that ideal we will iioj admit. All thr>se Europeans who are 
domiciled in this country are our countryn)en, and it shall be our 
duty to respect their rights iji the same way as we .shall respect the 
rights of any other community in India. But beyond this we are 
not prepared to go. Further we are also dcterminctl T»ot to let 
ourselves be used as willing tools to crush the liberties of the rest of 
the world. We of the Indian National Congress have declared that 
we are quite fit for complete autonomy even now, yet we did accept, 
l^owevcr inadequate and unsatisfactory, the instalment given to us, 
as evidence of the i>ona fides of the British statesmen. We were 
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prepared to work out the Reform Scheme to the best of onr ability 
as a stepping stone to full responsible Goverjimei t, but we must 
frankly tell Mr. Montagu that the events of the Punjab have shaken 
our faith in the motives of (hose wdio seek our co-operation iti the 
ostensible working out of the Reform Scheme, 

I will conclurJe this part of my address by stating in brief what 
wo want, (fl) Wo want complete and unequivocal repudiation and 
corpleranation of Sir Michael O^Dwyor and if possible his prosecution 
and punishment. Wo also want that an open emiuiry be held into 
the methods adopted by Sir Michael O^Dwyer in the recruiting 
oam])aigrj and in raising war loans and war funds, (b) AVe want 
equal condemnation and punishment of the Dovetons, Johnsons, 
O'Briens and Smiths as well as of all those Indians who helped them 
in enacting the outrages of the last year. The compulsory retire- 
ment of men like Bosworth Smith does not satisfy ns (c) We want 
the release of the remaining Martial Law prisoners and all the men 
that are still rotting in jails under con\iofions of the Special 
Tribunals and the Martial Law (kmrts. We shall he quite ready 
to have such of them retried by ordinary courts as were accused of 
murders or other charges of that, nature ; but we refuse to accept the 
judgments of the Special and the Martial l^aw Courts as good 
judicial pronouneements. (d) Wo insist that all the lo^^s incurred 
by the people of the Punjab by the vagaries of the troops and the 
officials in the course of the Martial Law administration be made 
good and that all punitive fines and ponalfies imposed and recovered 
bo remitted and returned {e) We di’mand that all the disqualifi- 
cations that are iinohed in the eoinictioji of men by the Martial Jjaw 
Tribunals be set asid s either by biw or ])y a general order of the 
(Jovcriimeiit. (/) We further require that an open enquiry be held 
into the charges of bril>ery, corruption, extortion and torture that 
have boon made by the eitnosses ])efore the Congress Commissioners 
against Police Officers of whatever rank, and other officials, (g) AVe 
also insist that if the authors of the Reform Scheme want a fair trial 
for it, they must remove from the Punjal) all such officers as were 
connected with fhe outrages, as a iheir bo/u fides, (A) If 

there be any others in the Punjab or elsewhere who do not accept 
the principles of the Reform Scheme they also must go, even if 
they have to be retired on suitable pensions. They should not 
be there to desert the Reform Seheine hy the exercise of powers 
that are still left to them to a very great extent hy the Reform 
Scheme itself. The Department of Law and the control of the 
Police is entirely in their hands and unless the people of India 
g't control of those Departments they cannot effectively prevent the 
higher officials from exercising these powers high-handedly and 
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arbitrarily as they did iu the Piiiyah aiid as, to our knowledge and 
regret, they are doing even now in some places. (/) The Govern- 
ment of India too must shoulder their share of the responsibility 
for the Punjab tragedy. Their decision on the Hunter Committee's 
Report was a foregone conclusion. All the credit which they were 
entitled to, for their efforts to shorten the period of Martial Law 
has been discounted by their present justification of its continuance. 
If the view which the British Cabinet has taken of General Dyer's 
action and of the excesses of the Martial Law administration is 
correct ( and it is much below the reality ), then I submit the least 
that Lord Chelmsford can do with honour to retire from his high 
office. If Mr. Austin Chamberlain thou^iht it his duty to resign his 
office on account of the verdict of the Mesopotamia Commission. 1 
submit there is enough in the Hunter Committee's Rejiort ( of both 
the Majority and the Minority ) which should induce Lord Chelms- 
ford to take the same honourable course. The \'iceroy a?id his 
Cabinet have been guilty of gross dereliction of duty in failing to 
check the vagarie.s of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, and in failing to 
exercise that power of control which law and tradition vested in 
them. They let the people of the Punjab sulk and .suffer under the 
impression that then' was no one to hear their cries. 

Under the circun>stances the country’s rlemand for the recall of 
the Viceroy seems to be just and proper. 

Sir Sankarnn Nair. 

Speaking of the Gove.ninient of India, I must jiot omit to make 
mention of the noble stand made by oilr distingnish''d country man, 
Sir Sankaran Nair, against the policy of the Governrn*‘nt ndating to 
the Punjab. His forcible protests, ending in his resignation from 
his high office, are worthy of the liest traditions of Indian ]»atrioti.vm 
and will be remembered as long as India is arficulfite. His b<dd, 
blunt and burning love of justice and fairplay. his high tense of 
duty, and absolute disregard of personal losses are such as to make 
every Indian ])roud of him. 

Narrative Still Incomplete. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, before I close this account of the wrongs 
inflicted on the Punjab, I must tell you that the narrative is by no 
means exhaustive. For want of time and space I have omitted 
many facts and incidents, as telling as those related, and I lielieve 
there are many more which have not yet been brought to light. 
The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee have resolved to 
undertake the work of investigation from the point wh<fre it was 
left by the Congress Commissioners, so as to complete the record, as 
far as practicable. Nor must I pass to the next subject without 

a 
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rcjconling the bright side of this gruesome tale. It’ is true that Sir 
Michael ()7)^^ym■ did succeed in terrorising and ovcrawijig the 
ruiija]>ees for a while, but as soon as the first shock was over, the 
<\)eoi>)o recovered almost instantaneously. Those who were arrested 
and ]>r(>se(nited, behaved most heroically, those whom they had left 
behind including little children and women, bore their misfortunes 
■nobly, 

Ratan Devi. 

To the eternal glory of Indian womanhood, Ratan Devi defied the 
Curfew order of (xeneral Dyer, and watched all night by the cori)se 
h(*r dead hushand in the Jallianwala Bagh. The boys who were 
a^'ciised of waging war against His Majes^^y the King, never showed 
iho slightest anxiety about their lives. 

Harkishen Lai. 

Of the victims of oftieial aggression there is one man whose 
name I must mention, who by his eool and calm behaviour, his bold 
and defiant altitude, his manly notions of snlf-rcspeet and lioiionr, 
hib stoic iiiditrcrenee to eonsenuenees, set an example for others and 
earned the ever lasting respeet of his count rymen. I refer, of 
course, to Lala Harkishen Lai. 

Having passer! through the fire of Martial Law, the Punjab is 
tO“day purer, stronger, more ad\anei‘fl, more floterminefl, more 
patiiotic and very itukIi more nidted. The so-ealled backward 
Muslim masses are vying \\ith their Hindu countrymen in showing a 
united ]K)litieal front, and fhe Sikhs ( young and old ) are outdoing 
tlnnuseLes. No words can describe their (uithnsiasm for pidilieal 
regeneration and thinr iva<liijess to sutFer and saerilire. 

Jndian Unity. 

If Martial J^aw has jiroduecd sneli good results in the Punjab 
itself, it has <]ono still greater wonders in the cause of Indian unity. 
The I'olitical consciousness of the people of India has advanced by 
aV least ten years. 1 l)oli<nt» I am giving exi>resfeion to your 
sentiments, Jjadios ainl (Tontlemen, when I say that the country 
owes a deep debt of gratitinJe to the Hon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the Hon. Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, the most revered 
Mahatma M. K. (Tandhi, and Messrs. C. R. Dass, dayakar and 
Tyebji. Our immortal Rabindra Nath Tagore's letter to the 
Viceroy will ever remain the charter of national so)i-respect and 
dignity, for the future generations of India. As a Pmijabee I must 
otfer my gratitude to all who have espoused the eaiiso of my 
Province in her hour of affliction. As an Indian I am proud of the 
stand made by the count :y. Surely, it is a new day and a most 
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cheering day to find that i)j this matter the HonM)Ie Mian Mahomed 
Shaft shonl(J be on the same side, as the most uncompromising 
Indian radical politician, be he of IJongal or of Maharashtra, The 
one Englishman, whoso name I must mention with gratitude is 
Mr, 0. F. Andrews, who is now' one of us. Nor can wc withhold oui 
praise from the Indian members of the Hunter C(»mmittec, for their 
independence of character and for the statesmanlike view they have 
taken of the affairs in the Punjab. The country’s best thanks arc 
due to them for their lucid and masterly report. 

Khilafat Question. 

They say that every cloud has its silver lining. To me it looks 
as if the Punjab tragedy has a golden line, with the memory of tlic 
Amritsar martyrs, with the pictures of Kalan Devi, Madan Mohan 
and Khushi Pam engraved on our hearts, with the recollection of 
the dying Muslim urchin, who invoked the “ Hindu Musalman ki Jai'* 
with his last breath, with the examph* of the sufferers of the 
Martial Law, we will march on to our goal of national unity and 
national freedom, with hoj>e and confidence. 

The second (piestion that has bi*en referred to the Special 
Session of the Congress, for consideration and decision is the 
question of the Kliilafat." Seventy millions of our Muslim 
countrymoJi an? stirred over it, Tho question has two aspects : the 
religious and tln3 political. Wo of the Indian National (’ongress 
have no jurisdiction to go into the merits of the Khilafat question 
from the religious point ot view. In the words of Mr. Leland 
Hux'ton it docs not in the least matter what Professor this or 
Doctor Unit thinks the Muslims ought to bediovo. What does 
matter is, that the \a^^ majority of Muslims do believe Unit 

1 he Sultan of Turkey is their Khalifa and the inlere^ls of Islam 
nnjuire liiin to be the head of ti large, powerful and independent 
.'"’tale.” The Moluunedaji Law-books doline the boundaries of 
such a State. 

There iKirfecl nininimity among the Molianiedans of India on 
th(i religious merits of the question. I do m.t believ c there could 
]>e more than one person ifi a million among the Sumii Mohamedans 
of India who entertains any doubt .s in the matter. We may then 
Take it for granted that Iho inlcrprclation put upon tliis matter by 
the Central Khilafat Cornmitlee is correct. It was a matter for 
our Mohamedan countrymen to decide and they have decided it. 
They contend that the Turkish Peace Treaty violates the funda- 
mentals of Islam, prevciits them from ttilfilling their religious 
obligations, makes it impossible for them to maintain friendly 
olations with a ijation which i« the canso of it. 
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They also maintain that the Turkish Settlement has violated 
solomri pledges given to the people of India by British statesmen 
(luring the War. 

In the first place, after the declaration of the War between 
1 jjgland and Turkey in 1914, the Government of India on behalf of 
!fis Majesty's Government as also the Government of France and 
Ikusfiia promiitly issued a proclamation assuring “His Majesty *s 
most loyal Muslim subjects’’ that “no question of a religious character 
Avas involvcul in the war '* and disclaiming any British designs 
against the Holy Places of Islam. ” Again in January 1918 sf^eaking 
in th(3 name of the whole Empire the British Prime Minister made 
the following unambiguous and remarkable pronouncement : — 

“ Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the 
rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor which are predominantly 
Turkish in race Finally, came the armistice with Turkey, and it 
is important to recall that it was signed on the basis of President 
AVilson ’s Twelfth point, (one of his famous 14 points set forth in his 
message to the Coijgross dated the 8th January, 1918), which is as 
follows : 

“That the turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured of secure sovereignty, )mt llie other nationalities now 
under turkish rule should be assured security of life and 
autonomous dcvekjpment 

Now, ask the Muslims, have this promises and pliidges been 
redeemed ? It is the bare truth to say that in the treaty presented 
to the Turkish Plonipoteiitiarios on May 11th last and since signed 
by the Turkish Government, every single principle contained in the 
declaralions I have cited above, has been palpably violated. Non- 
ititerforence Avith the Muslim religious practices and obligations, non- 
molestation of Islamic Holy Places and respect for Turkish torrito- 
rial and National integrity' have all been thrown overboard This 
is the Muslim contention and the whole of Ii'.dia has accepted it 
as true. 

»So much then from the Mahomedan point of view. 

But there are in my judgment other issues also involved in the 
Turkish Peace Treaty which deserve considev-tion. I maintain 
that' any further extension of the British Empire in Asia is detrimen- 
tal to the interests of India and fatal to the liberties of the human 
race. 1 he British have frequently used Indian troops to conquer 
various parts of Asia and Africa. For a long time there was an 
unwritten law Avhich every European Chancellory considered binding 
on itself, that non-European troops were not to be used in any 
European AVar. This A\as abolished in the last Avar. African troops 
and Indian tioois ^^ere lucd dvriig and after the Avar by the Allies 
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in Europe. Black troops were in occupation of Germany and possibly 
they may be still there. Gurkhas were, for some time, stationed 
in Ireland. I do not, of course, resent the abolition of the invidious 
social bar. From that point of view, 1 may oven welcome it, but 
surely it widens the scope of militarism. British suzerainty in 
Arabia and British occupation of Mesopotamia involves the practical 
absorption of Persia and Central Asia, and perha])s later on of 
Afghanistan as well, into the Bntish Empire. What has happened 
in India will happen in these countries too, / e,, the general popula- 
tion will be disarmefl and a number of them enrolled and drilled 
in the army. With the memory of the Dyer Debates fresh 
in our minds, let my countrymen imagine the effect of that 
procedure on their own liberties as w^ell as those of the rest 
of the world. The prosi>ect of having Arabian, Persian and 
Afghan regiments in India cannot be pleasant to those of ns who are 
working for the freedom of this country. It may be said that the 
contingency is very remote and fanciful. I am afraid 1 cannot agree 
in that view. What remote to-day becomes near to-morrow. If the 
British ImiJerialist has no scruples in using Indian trooi)s in Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Central Asia, why will he 
have any in using the troops he raises in these countries against 
us? The Hindu-Muslim problem will become ton times more trouble- 
some and dangorou.s, if this turns out to be true. 

Then there is another aspect of the question. If the Muslim 
]>opulatioii of these countries continue to resist British attempts at 
occupation which they are likely to do for years, the Indian army 
will be in constant requisition to fight their battles in those 
regions, which means a constant and never-ending drain on our 
resources, both human and economic. The best interests of India 
therefore, require that the Muslim countries in Western Asia should 
remain free and independent. Their amalgamation in the British 
Empire oven under the pretence of mandatory lurisdiction, is likely 
to be extremely harmful to us. We know what these mandates really 
mean. The British have to maintain ^ 0,000 troops in Mesopotamia 
and the French the same number in Syria. Tliey have spent money 
like water on these territories oven after the war. This is not being 
«lone for the benefit of these backw ard countries. Several w ars are 
going on at this minute in what were Turkish territories before. 

It may be contended that this view ignores the League of 
Nations and the United States. Well, gentlemen, there is no such 
thing as the League of Nations. Great Britain and France are the 
League. As for the United States, they are averse to any entangle- 
ments ill foreign politics. They will not raise their little finger 
to save the liberties of the world unless theirs are in danger. 
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But it may also l)e said that this view ignores the possibility 
of l^abuur coming into power in Great Britain. Well, so long as 
Labour does not actually come into power it will be foolish for us to 
count upon the contingency in deciding what attitude wo shall 
take on current problems, which brook no delay. For the present 
it seems that Junkerism and Militarism have obtained a fresh lease 
of life iii Great Britain. For evidence one has to read carefully the* 
speeches made in the course of the Dyer Del)ate in both the Houses 
of Barliamciit. These speeches would not have been delivered in 
11)17 and 19LS. 

The question then resolves itself into the following : — 

(a) Are we voluntarily and of our free will going to accpiiesce 
in British Junkerism crushing Muslim liberties in Western Asia, 
and trample upon Indian religious susceptibilities without joining 
onr protest with that of our Muslim countrymen against this 
immoral and unjust attempt ? 

{b) Are we to sit silent and let the British Junkeis ride 
rough shod over the pledges under which they obtained our country's 
help in the war against Turkey. 

(c) Are we going to lose this opportunity of cementing the 
Hindu-Muslim Entente for the common lairpose of Indian liberties 
ill India, and Muslim li))cr(ies in Muslim countries ? 

c, of th(^ Indian National (k)ngrcss, have always 
believed that the iiibric of Indian liberties cannot be built safe and 
secure excepl- npon the fouiidalioii of a close understanding between 
the two communities. The British Ijureauorats have from 
time to time hoen deliberately playing the one against the other, and 
foi a time they SLiceeedou. Now is tin) time for us to convince our 
Muslim brothers 1 hal we were and are .sincere in our desire for Muslim 
friendship. The laireaucrat uow want to play the Hindus against the 
Muslims. Ill tael tlie> wori' already at the game. It wa.s the spee^ 
taele of Hindu Muslim unity a.t Amritsar that iinally exasperated Sir 
Michael G Dw i er and clrn\ ^ hini mad. The Hindu Muslim unity 
was declared to be anti- Brit i.sh for no rea.son wdiatsoover e.\coi»t 
that to Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, it ^yas an unpleasant spectacle. 
It was not anti-Indian wdien they freely used the Muslims to 
denounce the Hindus, but it bceaino aiiti-Bi dish, Hk? moment 
Muslims began to fraternise with the Hindus. fSuch is the 
inoutality of so many of the Anglo-IiifJian laireaucrat s. 

I do nob believe there are any Indian Muslims wdio want 
Muslim sovereignty in India, but if there bo any such we should 
not be afraiil of thorn. If it came to it. we know how’ to defend 
our liberties with or without British aid. How long are we going 
10 be afraid of shadows and be deceixod by imaginary tears before 
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iis as a justification of ^lospofic rule ! But all this is on the 
assumption that tbero is going to he a fight. J for one do not 
believe that there is any likelihood of otic. The M\islinis of India 
do not want to turn out the British ; even if they wanted it they 
eouKl not do so. \Vhat they ri(‘ed and ask for is c>nr moral and 
constitutional support in the present crisis regarding the Khilafat, 
and wc should have no hesitation in giving it to them unreservedly. 

I think it is a perfectly legitimate and constitutional demand 
that the Indian troops should no more be used anywhere 
outside India. They were taken out to defend the Empire wlieii 
the Empire was in danger. The War which threatened the 
whole Empire is over and the troops sent by the Dominions have 
returned to the,! r homes. So should o\ir.s. 'I'he Indian army exists 
to defend the Indian Empire and not for an aggr essive htiperial 
policy of exiensioji and expansion. 

As to how far the Ifindn.^ should go with their Muslim 
countrymen in the latter's eampaign of ium'Coo]»enitiojj is a ({uestioii 
which it is for you to discuss and deeirle. All that I can say at this 
stage is that wo should go far as we c.iu, consistruitly with our 
duty to the country, (^\cn it we have to snller. 1 he Himlu-Mnslim 
unity lietokciis tlie dawn of a new day in the history of India and it 
will be extremely toolish and short-sighted to throvv this chance 
which only coniiss one* perhaps in a cc.itiiry o:i iho bidding of th(we 
who worship at llie shrine of Dyerism. 

The prospect ef Ilii du-Muslim unity has already brightened the 
horizon and outiook of many an Indian who had tak(*n to despair. 
It has (dicered iTiaiiv a dying patriot at Amrilsvir and other places. 

Mr. Ma‘ibul MolumiVd of Amrit-sar lias in his evidence before 
the (!^)ngrcss Oommissioiu'is rel-iled luo fouoliiiig incidents which 
are worth nantioning hen*. Speaking of the |)athetic seenes ho 
witnessed after the firing on the carriage lu'idi'C at Amritsar, on the 

lOih of April, he says ; - . 

*1 uitiicsscfl many ]>at}ietic scenes and some- gruosonu*. sights, 

I saw a corpse actually with an (*yt* ball and the, uhole brain blown 
out. 1 heard a (l>ing man gasping Hindu Mussalman ki »Iai. A 
boy of 1(5 or 17 years ot age lay woumled with his entrails |irotud- 
iiig, having been hit on the ledly. \V he.n Dr. J)han]»at Kai Salaiia 
and I approached him, he whispered : “ 1 am dying, attend to my 

brethren. *' Hindu Mussriiman ki Jai. 1 he next moment he < led. 
Many similar instances of notable sacrifice 1 noticed whori I was 
pouring water into the mouths of the dying. 

One word more and I will have fini.h^'d this part of my address. 
It has been pointed out to me liy well meaning friends that in 
Mipporting the Muslim claim for. the maintenance ot the iurkish 
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p;mi»ire, I am advocating Iniperialifcin to which I am otherwise 
eo bitterly opposed. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, I do desire 
the destruction of Imperialism but I do not desire the destruc- 
tion of some blmpires for the benefit of others. In my judgment, 
Imperialism should be eliminated from the affairs of men and 
federation of sisterly states should take its place, but so long as 
there are Empires, it is not in the interests of humanity that some 
of them should be dissolved for the enlargement and glorification 
of others. In the present state of world politics, the liberty of such 
states as are now being created by the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire is not worth even a day’s purchase. Syria, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia are being absorbed in the British and French Empires. 
Arabia and Kurdistan and Armenia cannot but be vassal States. 
Turkey itself, under the Treatj% is hardly in a better position than 
the Ni/am of Hyderabad. In an lUigiinrded moment Lloyd George 
has said : “ \A’e have got Constantiuople. We have got Mesopota- 

mia. We have got Palestine.” The Allies would have been 
perfectly justified in insisting on establishing autonomous Govern- 
ments in all the component parts of the Turkish Empire, with a tie 
of federation joining them all for purposes of defence. But as the 
matter at present stands, Muslim indepe)»denco is entirely gone. 
What Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Syria, Kurdistan and Anatolia 
arc getting is only a shadow and not the substance. 

It is impossible to believe that the British and the French 
<iuarrels over the oil of Mosul are all disinterested and in the interest 
of the Muslim world. France, Italy and Great Britain have just 
made a treaty defining their economic interests in these territories, 
without consulting Turkey. 

In my judgment the j»o8ition of the Turks in Anatolia and 
Constantinoi»le is worse than that of Germans in Germany and of 
the Austrians in Austria. It cannot be said that the Treaty secures 
thorn the sovereignty of Thrace or of the Turkish parts of Empire 
or of the rich and renowneti lands of Asia Minor. In an article in 
the Servant of India, dated 19th August 1920, our friend Mr. C. F. 
Andrews has explained the ineariing of that sentence. He quotes 
chapter and verse for the followdng opinion : — 

“Furthermore, we have xiow' the fact brought to light, that every 
other Allied power appears to n^gard the British as paramount in 
Aleppo and Damascus and the Greeks as paramount in Smyrna and 
Adrianople. All the military defences of Constantinople are in the 
bands of the British. The Sultan himself, his Vizier, and his 
Cabinet sign dutifully and unanimously British orders. Kecalcitrant 
officials have been effectively dealt with. Financial control has 
been taken from the Turkish Government ; anc) the Sultan 
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has been made, not only a prisoner in his own palace, — to all intents 
and purposes, — but also pniotically a pauper and a mendicant, 
dependent on the hated foreigner for every penny of bis income: 
It is this situation, which htis made Euroj)e regard the British 
military occupation as complete and lasting. 

Refonn Rules and Regulations. 

It is not my intention to detain you long over the Reform Rules 
and Regulations. The Parliament has finally passed them and they 
have already been put into operation. My attitude towards the 
Reform Scheme may be summed up in one sentence. It was one of 
partial elation in 1918, it sank into one of depression in 3919, it 
changed almost into one of despair in 1920. From the frankness that 
characterised the statements made in the Joint Report of the 
Secretary of State and Viceroy, 1 concluded that they meant exactly 
what they had said. But soon after^ the resolution relating to 
the Arms Act and the l^ocal Self-dovernment and the action of the 
Government in the matter of admitting Indians into the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Indian Army, disillusioned! me. Then came the 
Reform Act, with its reservations and limitations. The way in which 
the Secretary of Stat(‘ has been encuinbcring Indian finances and 
sanctioning increase after increiiSe in the salaries and allowances 
of the Civil and Military service, the rules that have ))een made for 
the selection of such Indian Civil fcrvaufs as are to be riomhiated 
in India, the latest development of policy in regard to Currency, 
and Exchange, and Reserve Bills, and last but not the least the 
tenderness which has been shown in dealing with the culprits 
in the ibiujab tragedy have shattered all my hoi>es. The 
Reform Scheme as originally forniulated, carried in its bosom 
the germs of disease. Th(?sc germs have so fearfully developed 
cilice then that Colonel Wedge wood was perfectly justified in 
arguing that ‘ the people of India think and rightly think, that the 
rules and regulations and the decisions of the Joint (Committee, 
have whit! led down the recommendation of the Montagu-Chelrnsford 
Report and have made the Act, as it is i>ut into operation now, 
far worse than the recommendations of the original Report led them 
to expect'". Now 1 must say that in one or two respects the Reform 
Act has made an improvenieiit on the original scheme, but on the 
whole it has disappointed the hopes that were raised by the* latter. 
Nor is this any matter for w’onder. The Rules and Regulation^ 
have been framed by the bureaucracy and represent their mind. 
The people of India have had very little to say in the drafting of 
them, and what little they said has gone unheeded. The restric- 
tions imposed on the selection of candidates, the refusal to 
enfranchise the wage-earning dasses and women, the constitution of 
10 
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the territorial constituencies and the almost autocratic powers given 
to the Governors, have considerably reduced the value of the 
Keforms, oven such as they were. The distinction between dismissed 
Government Servant and dismissed or suspended lawyers and 
}>e tween rural and urban constituencies is on the face of it absurd. 
The tenderness shown towards European commercial interests is 
significant and even more significant is the anxiety to keep out 

of the Councils the leading victims of Martial Law. In the 
Punjab, Indian Trade and Commerce remains unrepresented and 
also the Depressed Classes and the wage-earners. The Rules of 
Procedure are as reactionary as the ingenuity of the bureaurracy 
conld^ make them. In fact, all round, so far as the Rules 

and regulations are concerned, the bureaucracy have won and 
the Indian people have lost. My friend, Mr. V^. J. Patel, has 
returned to India perhaps sadder and wiser for his troubles. He 
will, I am sure, throw much more light on the subject than I can. 
It has been found that Ijlood is thicker than water. It has happened 
in this case as it did in the case of the Morloy-Minto reforms, 
ainl it will continue to be like that, until the people of India 

make up their minds that what they want is the whole loaf and 

not merely half of it. 1 would have no objection to take even the 
hall, provided 1 was sure that the half olfered was not selected by 
the bureaucracy. The bureaucracy is so adept in the art of mixing 
and cooking that the half which they propose to retain, contains all 
the nourishment of the whole leaving the other half worse than 
chaff. They manage it so skilfully that in the ])rocess of dougbing 
they mix many a germ of disease in the half which they propose to 
lot you have. 'It will be a marvel of good fortune, if with all the 
distinctions of Hindus, J^lussuluians, Sikhs and Christians, of urban 
and rural, of Brahmans and Non-Brahmans, of residents and non- 
residents, of British subjects and those of Natives States, of military 
and civil, made in the Rules and Regulations, we are still able to 
evolve a national sinrit which will rise above these differences and 
consolidate us into one people, with a will to live and prosper as a 
free nation. 

Non-Co-operation. 

At the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, which 
sanctioned the convening of this special session, it was proposed by 
Mr. Gandhi that, as a protest against the Turkish Peace Treaty and 
the decision of the Government in regard to the Punjab affairs, 
that Committee should recommend a programme of Non-co-opei'a- 
tion to the country. Mr. Gandhi’s programme of Non-co-operation 
includes the boycott of the reformed Councils. The All-India 
Congress Committee considered that it was not within its competence 
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to accept this proposition as it was opposed to the Kesolution of 
the Amritsar Congress relating to the Reform Scheme, It did not, 
at the same time, think it right to dispose of the matter without 
giving the country, as a whole, an opportunity of })ronouncing ovj 
it. So it has referred the whole mat^r to this Special Session. 

The question has since then been widely discussed in the 
country, on the platform and in the press. The Central Khilafat 
Committee under the leadership of Mr. Candhi have already started 
their campaign of Non-co-operation. Some Provincial Congress 
Committees have, by a majority of votes, accepted the principle of 
Non-co-operation but have recommended no action, pending the 
decision of this assembly. The t|uestion is very much agitating 
the public mind and has divided the country into two opi^sing 
camps. On both sides arc range<l revered and respected leaders. 
Much feeling has been imported into the discussion. Under the 
circumstances, I have decided that, as IVesident of this assembly, 
the proper course for me at this stage is (o refrain from expressing 
any opinion on this subject. 

Past Practice. 

I am aware that in the past Presidents have goiierally tliscussed 
all important political questions of the day in their presidential 
addresses, but then until very recently the country w^as practically 
unanimous on all questions which the Congre.ss was expected to 
deal with. 

On the other hand, I believe there is an unwritten tradition 
that the Congres.s l*residoiit, as the spokesman of the country, is 
expected to deal only with questions on which the country is 
unaiiiriious or almost unanimous. There is a great deal of wisdom 
in that tradition. If the Congress is to maintain its character as a 
National Assembly, those who are selected for the otiieo of the 
President must not be iiartisiins in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Whatever his personal opinions, the President cannot be s]^caking 
for, and in the name of the country, it he makes a pronouncement on 
which the country is not unanimous. It his views do not hapi>en to 
coincide with those of the Majority, both he and the Congress would 
find the situation rather awkward. The President should not try to 
anticipate the decision of the Congress on a question on which the 
country is‘ so sharply divided as it is on the question before us. I, 
therefore, think that the best interests of the country and the tradi- 
tions of the high office to which you have elected me, require that for 
the present, and in this address, I should say nothing on this much- 
debated question. In deciding to do so, I am adopting a course 
which, in my judgment, will enable you hereafter to maiiitain the 
Xatieual character of this assembly, and w'bich will also have the 
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jKldifcioiial merit of not narrowing the field from .which to select your 
future Presidents. In these days of active political life, when every 
new day the country may be expected to be confronted with 
|)rob]ems on which there is room for differences of opinion among the 
best and tbo most respected of the country's leaders, you can not 
afford to select your Presidents from amongst men who have kept 
aloof from active political life. No person who is actively interested 
in the political life of his country can possibly remain neutral on any 
important questions on the merest chance of being called upon to 
preside over a session of tire Congress. Nor would such an oilice- 
soeker be worthy of this high office. The Congress Presidents must 
continue to be selected, as far as possible, from among men who have 
boon in the forefront of the pulitical life of the country. It should 
not bo difficult for many among them, lo be absolutely impartial when 
])residing over discussions of controversial subieots, in spile of their 
having their own personal opinions one way or the other. 

President Mouth-piece of the Country. 

In my humble judgment, the President of llio Ijidian National 
Congress is the moutli-pioce of the country only on questions on 
which the country is unanimous or practically unanimous. Acting 
OJi this principle, the moment I decided to accept the honour to 
which 1 was called l)y the vote of the All-India Congress Committee, 
1 made up my mind to follow this course. Since then 1 have devoted 
much thought to it but 1 have not seen any reason to change my 
opinion. 1 hope and trust that my decisiojj will meet with your 
approval. I have my personal opijiion on the questions involved in 
the i»rogramme of non-co-operalion but during the session of the 
Congress I will conduct the procoodings without taking sides. 

Co-operation Examinee’. 

This, however, docs not prevent rnc from making some 
general observations on the subject. Bji’oro we consider Noji-co- 
operalion let ns start with co-operation. Co-operation of the people 
with the Xiovernment is based on one of the two assumptions, 
either that the Government represents them, or that the Govern- 
ment is there to \>rotoct their interests. Now ijj India the first of 
these two assumptions can not hold good. The second is‘ unhappily 
ill the course of being shattered to ])ieces, if not already gone. 
Co-oi>oratiou with Government, again, is of two kinds ; one 
enforceable by law and therefore compulsory, for example the 
payment of taxes, or serving the army under conscrii>tion ; the 
other is voluntary, for example accepting Government service or 
joining the Councils and so. In the case of the former, every 
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refusal is punishable. As for the latter, there again you have to 
‘distinguish between co-operation which is obviously for the country's 
benefit and that which is not so* Co-oporation determined solely 
or mainly by economic considerations can only be refused, if we can 
find economic allcriiativos. Co-operation inspired by considerations 
of honour and dignity can bo (5asily refused if the mentality of the 
})eoplo regarding honour and dignity can be changed. Last, but not 
the least, in the same class you may consider <^^)-operation which 
gives you opportunities of serving your country by attacking the 
citadels of power and privilege from the inside. 

Co-operation or refusal of it, then, must be judged i)y (o) its 
obligatory or voluntary nature (b) by its economic conseuucnces 
(c) by its inhereiit morality and (d) by its utility as a weapon of 
attack or defence. 

Co-operation which is immoral or vvliich makes you a tool of a 
foreign bureaucracy or which leaves you no option but to give effect 
to their orders, stands on an entirely ditferoni footing from one which 
is obviously for the benefit of the country* Similarly Co-operation, 
which is insinrcd by ecoiioinic necessity stands on a ditferoni footing 
from the one which is solely or mainly based on considerations ot 
honour and dignity. Then again you must consider if your refusal 
of co-operation proceeds from the desire to make an immediate 
effective impression on the (Jo\ennneijt or from the motive of 
habituating the people to take tlieir destiny in their own hands. 

These, then, are the issues iinolved in the great question of 
Non-co-operation. 

Interests of the People. 

AVitli y(MU' piirmission, 1 may also sound a gcjieral note of 
^^anJing. We -ire i)as.-,ing through critical times. The minds of 
men are in ferment not only in this country of ours, but all over the 
world. Ideals, ideas, principles, convictiojis, .scJiliments, opinions, 
Ixdicfs, creeds and all tilings, for which men have so far liv(Ml and 
fought an? in ihe meltir.g pot. DcmoriMcy is iu the air but not that 
democracy which has brought the old world neai- its end in one 
great wav. AVe arc promised a new kind of d(‘moorncy which would 
make Jio distiiictions of ci»lour, creed, caste, civili.sation or culture. 
It would recognise i:o lian ier between men ai;<l men which are the 
outcome of artificial social dislinotions. It aims to raise the dignity 
of A/AyV as such. Under the circumstances, it is ^ur duty to take 
into consideration more than we ever did before, the interests of 
those who are for the present mere men and women, with no 
adjectives or ju'etixes before their names to enable them cither to 
vote for the legiJati\e assemblies of the country or to txercise any 
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other political right, giving them a voice in the determinatipTa 
their destinies. These men and women have begun to think, 
that they did not think before. Thank God, the masses of thls^ 
country have never been unthinking animals. But what they used 
to think of before is different from what they are thinking now. f In 
one word, they have begun to think politically. Bitter experience, 
economic want, Jiowlatt Bills and the Martial Law orders, have 
indeed not only taught them to think politically but also to think 
vigorously. They feel and realise more keenly and more actively 
than they perhaps ever did before, the difference between politically 
free men and those that are not so. In certain respects they 
are already ahead of those who are supposed to have a stake in the 
country. They feel that the men without property have a greater 
and more real stake in the country than men with property. The 
latter can go and settle and live wherever they like. The whole 
world is open to them. They arc perfectly welcome in every 
civilised country. But the former can go nowhere except as 
indentured coolies or as mercenary soldiers, privileges of which they 
ary already unite sick. They want their country for themselves 
and they are keen on getting it as soon as oireumstaiices permit. 
Under the cironmstanoes, let mo bog of yon to think well before you 
decide the momentous uuostion before you. Whatever you decide, 
bo xiropared to act up to your decision regardless of the consequences 
to yoKP personal interest. Let aiot your decisions l)e vitiated by 
considerations of personal or class interests. 

The Masses. 

The general imblio, including the masses, are in no mood to be 
triHed with either by the Government or by yourselves. They have 
waited sullioiently long, and they want immediate relief from 
economic want a id from political bondage. They may not understand 
conii)licatod (jne^tions oi Finance, Currency, Military organisation, or 
the like. They may not be alile to express opinions on abstract 
theories of State, but they do know that the country at present is 
not being governed iji their interests. They are quite aware of the 
supercilious claims that are being put forward by British statesmen 
of all kinds from the O' Dwyers, Sydenhams and Sumners of the 
Tory school to the Mestons, Mac Donnels and Montagus of the 
democratic wirg, that the British can and do look afte# the interests 
of the masses of this country even belter than their educated 
countrymen. They know that^vhon the question arises whether 
vole should be gi\ en to ‘‘the man on the soil, the man behind the 
plough, and the man whose life is a question between a crop and a 
crop ' it is the British statesman who stands l>etween them and theiv 
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They know also that when the question arises of how best 
to spend the revenue raised from them, the people whose interests 
*^get precedence over theirs, are the British Civilian, the British 
Army man, the British manufacturer, the British banker, and the 
British trader. They . have aeon through the newspapers how 
lavishly and generously the British Secretary of State has been 
solicitous of conciliating the British and the allied highly paid 
Indian servants of the Crown by giving them large incremtnits in the 
princely salaries which they are already enjoying. While the British 
(Tovernineiit readily recognises that the man drawing from Rs. ftOO to 
Rs. .*1000 or 4000 a month is hard hit by the increase in the cost of 
living, they shut their ej^os to the fact that the said increase has cut 
the very ground from uiid^ r the feet of the ordinary wage-earner, the 
small agriculturist and th 3 low-paid clerk. Last, but not the least, 
they have seen that, however tyrannical and oppressive the conduct of 
a British or Indian officer may be, the greatest punishment that can 
bo meted out- to him is to be compulsarilv retired on a pension, a 
punishment wliich really falls on the tax payer. 

Pensions to Dyers and Smiths. 

Just imagine, Ladies and Gentlemen, the iniquity of the fact 
that the Indian tax-i)aycr, whose women were insulted, whoso 
crops weru ruined, whose sons were flogged, who in his own pers(»n, 
or in that of his ralativ(3s or countrymen was liuiniiiated, imprisoned 
and troddiiii under fcjot, is Ixiing made to pay for the comfortable living 
in Grca? Britain of a Micdiael O’Dvvyer and Bosworth Smith. The 
other day, when I mer.tionod Bosworth Smith to a senior Punjal^ 
Civilian, ho said, “that fellow was mad.” Vet this same mad man 
not only ruled districts as big in size perhaps as Wales for a 
number of years, but still is to f>e a burden on the Indian revenue. 

Believe me, Ladies and (Tjutlcmen, the masses of this country 
are feeling the hanlships of the present system of administration 
even more keenly than the educated Indian. I do not wash to be 
an alarmist but lot me tell you quite frankly that if tlie (R)verjiinent 
and the more comfortably placed among ourselve.s do not desire a 
revolution, they have to do something tangible, material and 
substantial, to remove these impressions and do it «piick. The 
persecution of a few educatjd leaders will only make the situation 
worse. P^ducated leaders, on the whole, exercise a restraining 
influence. Remove that influence as was done hy deporting J)i*s. 
Kitfhlew and Satyapal and the con.se(iuence.s will he disastrous. 

Appointment of Lord Sinha and Messrs. Sarma rnd Sapru. 

The recent appoinments of Lord Sinha and of Mr. Sharma 
and Dr. Sapru, are excellent in themselves. I may even congratulate 
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those ^(outlemen on their good luck and the Government on their 
wisdom Imt as remedies for the existing dis^onlont they are 
hopelessly inadequate. A few years before, they might have thrilled 
onr iinagijiation but coming after the Puniab tragedy, they have 
naturally fallen flat. What people want are not appointments 1>ut 
the i)ower to make them. As nominees of Mr. Montagu upon' the 
people Lord Sinha and Messrs. Shaft, Sharma and Saprn, are the 
servants of the British Ministry and not of the Indian people. We 
have every reason to be happy that some of our countrymen will 
share the loaves and fishes that were so far reserved only for the 
Britishers We are also happy that they will have opportunities of 
serving their country in positions of responsibility and we are 
confident that they will discharge their duties very well and possibly 
to t he credit of their country. All that may bo true, yet we cari not 
help feelling that they are not the servants of the people of India, but 
thoir masters. Ladies and Gentlemen, what wo want are not 
masters, imposed from without, but servants selected and honoured 
from within. The fact that Lord Sinha might get a salary of a lakh 
of rupees or more, or that our other friends might get salaries of 
Rs. 80,000 or so does not make us forget that about 40 per cent, of 
the Indian revenues are spent on the maintenance of an army which 
is being used for aggressive Imperial purposes, that millions of our 
countrymen and countrywomen are denied the ordinary amenities of 
human life and that they are being ruled by many who share the 
sentinKmts of l)yer and Bosworth Smith. 

Whatever you decide, remember these facts. The greatest need 
of the situation is the ui)lift of the masses, cclncational, social, as 
well, -as economical. Co-operation or non-co-operation, that must 
bo our aim and purpose and that must be our motive and insi)ira- 
tion. The ina‘-':.es mu.st feel that we are working for them, and in 
their interests. 


The lead of the Masses. 

This leads mo to another point. How far wo must leader be 
led by the masses ? Daring the last 6 months since 1 landed on the 
*J()th of February last, 1 have been in close touch with the masses of 
my countrymen. I have soon them in their thousands, in procession^ 
at meetings and have met their representatives in private. 1 have 
seen thetr political awakening. It has exceeded my wildest cxi*ecta- 
lions. Under the circumstances, we have to remember that in ^ny 
programme wo make, wo must carry the masses along with \is. 
While it will bo wrong on our part to allow our deliberate judgment 
to bo overruled by the masses, it wu'll be equally unwise and perhaps 
fatal to igrmrc them. There are some worthy men who arc disposed 
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to cor^fourid the people ’with mobs ; they believe that true leader- 
ship requires the disregard of the opinions and wishes of-the people. 
With due respect to them I have no hesitation in saying that I do 
not share their belief. The masses change their character into mobs 
when they are inflamed by passion and ar\ger, and are filled with a 
desire for revenge and as a rule this happe/is only under grave 
provocation. In that situation it becomes the duty of the leaders to 
be firm and save the situation by tact^and skill ( The Punjab loaders 
at Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranvvala and Kasur tried to do this and 
would, I verily believe, have saved the situation but for the 
meddling and blundering of the bureaucracy who were out for 
producing a moral effect. The situation at Delhi was actually saved 
by the tactful leadership of Swami Sharadhaiiarid and the equally 
wise behaviour of the Chief Commissioner. Such, however, are 
exceptional occasions ). Under ordinary circumstances wise leader- 
ship involves understanding of the mass mind in a spirit of sympathy 
and respect. There may be occasions when majority or no majority, 
one has to go by the voice of one’s own conscience but in iu*ac1ical 
politics such occjasions are not frequent nor many. I will therefore 
lieg of my fellow Congressmen to boar those consideratiojis in nn'nd 
when deciding the question lioforo them. We must arrive at a con- 
clusion satisfactory to the general body of our countrymen in whoso 
interests and for whose welfare wo are striving. We must not lose the 
lead of the i>eople cither b> marching too far ahead (if them, or by 
laggijig behind. Both will be fatal to the best interests of the country. 

In their present mood, the masses demand that we .shall do 
something over and above the mere passing of resolutions. But I 
believe they want also that we shall not lose such opportunities of 
alleviating their condition and helping them in their little things, as 
we possess or which the law allows us. 

Despotism of a Democracy worse than that of a Monarch. ' 

• 

Ladies and Gentlemen before I conclude, let me submit for your 
consideration one hiore thought. There is no such thing a.s benevo- 
lence in international politics. Although there is such a thing as 
enlightened self interest. The despotism of a democracy is in my 
judgment more fatal for subject people than that of an absolute 
monarch. The situation which you have to face is from this point of 
view more ditiicult and complex than the one your ancestors had to 
facp even under the despotism of an Aurangzob. 

I would therefore very much like to warn my countrymen 
against being under any delusion as to the justice-loving nature or 
high-mindedness of any democracy in the world, British or other. 
I was in this mater disillusioned by my first visit to ETigland in 
11 
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1905. Rinco then I have had many opportunities of studying the 
Tiature and the character of several democracies ( British, American 
and Japanese ) and you may take it from me, that although there 
an? meii and women in these democracies who are absolutely just 
and high-minded, guided by the purest of motives in dealing with 
subject peoples and backward races, the bulk of them, be they of 
I’lngland or of America, not to speak of Japan, know only one thing, 
namely, their own interest or the interest of their race. There are 
sections of these democratnos whose own class interests require the 
d(*st ruction of militarism and imperialism and who will therefore 
syinpalhiso with those of the sulijcci ju'ople who are struggling for 
emancipation. It is wise on your part to ally yourselves with them. 
But ])bice no faith in the professions of those who, however liberal, 
worship at the shrine of Imperialism. The recent Parliamentary 
debate on the Punjab affairs ought to dispel all illusions if there 
were any still loft, on that score. The Imperialist Jiil)erals in the 
House of Commons with a few noble exceptions, showed no sympathy 
lV)r the sufferings of the Punjabecs, in spite of the. eloquent 
pleadings of men like Mr. T. . I. Bennet, Colonel Wedgewood and 
Mr. Ben Spoor. Liberals in the HousV of Lords were among the most 
violent supporters of the military rule, it was a sight for the gods 
to see. Lords Curzon, Milner and Birkinhead pleading for eoncilia- 
tion and Lords Ampthill and Macdonnel supi)ortiijg brute force. 

Have as many friends as you can have, among Englishmen and 
others, but have faith in yourselves alone. 

It is much better to go rather slowJy than deluded by promises 
hel<l out to us by people who are Jiot in a j^osition to fulfil those 
j>Fomisos, or who do not mean what they say or who promise in 
diplomatic language. Our progress depends more than any thing 
else upon the volume and vigour of our own public opinion in this 
country. It will be wise Co have this supplemented by the moral 
sup]>ort of the great iiations of the world, since by virtue of being a 
member of the League of Nations, we can now legitimately appeal to 
them for such moral support. 

Our success will be determiiiod by the extent of our earnestness, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice in the leaders, the spirit of self-denial in the 
rank aud file, the power to lead righteously and to be led by righteous 
men. The time has come when wc must decide l>etweeii the 
freedom of body and soul and the life of convenience and compara- 
tive ease which is allpw^ed to a few of us under the present systJem. 
If \ve decide for the former w’e must be prepared for the consequen- 
ces. But if >ve choose the latter we must not cry if we do not get 
the moon. That is the real issue ]»ofore you and I know I can leave 
this issue with confidence in your hands. 
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After olfiii'iiJg the most eordial volermio f.ii lichalf of the 
Kcceiitioii Committee and the people of Bengal and expressing 
profound sorrow at the passing away of Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Mr. Chakravarly (ieH\ered his address as follows 

The root cause of the present position. 

The Britisher eaino to this rountry as a conmicrcial ad^'cntnrer 
and has 8t.iyed here as a commercial (;xi>loiter. This cause is the 
root cause and affects the very life of our peo)ilo. AVe have hefti 
decaying siJice a very long time pivst as a race, Init to-day wo jirc 
threatened with not racc-rlecatlatico only, hut almost with positive 
race-extinction. While in the other parts of the civilised world, 
l)lrth-ratc is steadily increasing in relation to death rate, in various 
parts of India our death-rate is incrca.siiig and birth-rate simul- 
taneously dwindling down year after year. In the emu sc of a few 
centuries, unless we arc able to find inean.s to rovor.se these figures 
as wo sec in the other countries of the world, we shall be overtaken 
by the fate of the American Indians or the Australian biishtncn. 
The people of India have always boon able to iwlajit itself from 
epoch to epoch to its changing physical, economic, sorial or v)olitical 
onvironment. But the struggle to which we are called to-day is not 
really of this character. It is practically a physical conflict between 
the race w'hich holds political domination over ns and ourselve.?. 
This conflict is not a mere political conflict, b\it it is a conflict that 
covers every department of our life, economic, sotfial as well as 
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politiojil. EcoiiomicalJy over since the British canio to this 'country 
ther(‘. has been an almost o[»oii war carried on by the representatives 
of British conjmercial interests against the economic interests of the 
people of this country. When the British came to India, we were 
j>oth an agricultural and a manufacturing nation. But they 
deliberately killed our majjufactures, because they found it impossible 
to compete on fair terms with these. The story of this murderous 
economic war has been stated in a nutshell by Horace Hayraaii 
Wilson in his Note to MilVs History of India : and though many 
c»f you are .familiar with it, it may be profitably (luoted once more 
to refresh our memory. 

“It is also a melancholy instance of the wrong done to India 
by the country on which she has become dependent. It was stated 
in evidence in 1813, that the cotton and silk goods of India, np to 
the ])oriod, could bo sold for a profit in the British market at a 
l>rice from 50 to (10 per cent, lower than those falu-icated in England. 
It conse<iuontly became necessary topi'otect the Idtter by duties of 
70 U) 80 per cent, on their value or by positive prohibition. Had 
this not boon the case, hud not such prohibitory duties and decrees 
existed, the mills of Paisley and Manchester would have been stopped 
in their outset, and they could scarcely have again been sot in motion 
even by the power of steam. They ^vero created by the sacrifice 
of ilic Indian manufacture. Had India been independent, she 
would have retaliated, uould have imj)i)sed proliibitory duties upon 
British goods and would thus have preserved her ])roductive industry 
from annihilation. This act of self-defence was not permitted her ; 
she was at t he inei’cy of (lie stranger. British goods wero forced upon 
l^r without paying any duty, and the foreign manufaeturcr 
employcfl the arm of nohlieal injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle, a competitor with uhom he could not have contended on 
et{ual terms.” 

For the last, hundred and fifty years our economic resources 
have b(vn uniiiterrupleclly and increasingly exploited by foreign, 
and particularly British traders, protected b> the British Government 
ill India, lam aware that this exploitation is called by another 
naiiio, by our Phiglish friends. They call it development. Nor can 
it he denied that Briti-sh capital and commercial enterprise have 
developed our resources very considerably. And superficial observers, 
generalising from similar economic developments in the free countries 
of Europe and America, have rushed to the conclusion that these 
economic developments have necessarily added to the wealth of 
India also. But they have overlooked the fact that the profits of 
these new dovelopnients have not come to the people, but have 
gone out of the country to the pockets of foreign exploiters. All 
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that we have earned, or practically all, from thch^e so-called 
dovolopmeiits of our ocoiiomic resources arc the wages of our labour. 
And these wages also have gone back to a very ISirge extent to 
these foreign exploiters themsolvos in the shape of the price of 
ini ported luxuries that have been thrust ui}oii us practically leaving 
little or no niargino of those increased w^ages to the wage-earner 
to contribute to the national wealth and the economic staying power 
of his people. Increased wages jji Great Britain or Germany or 
America moans greater comfort and higher standards of living for 
the masses coiitribuling to their health, happiness and longevity. The 
wages which a labourer earns in the free countries of Kgrope or 
America are distrilnited among his own people and remain in the 
country increasing the sum total of national capita!. But ic is 
different in India. Those \vho cite the increased use of various 
articles of luxury such as shirts and coals, shoes and umbrellas by 
the present generation of the Indian peasantry, luxuries that >vcro 
unknown to their forcfalhcr.s, as evidence of our economic advance- 
ment, do Jiot \)ro}ie these things deeply and enquire how much of 
the tilings that they use now are manufactured in the country and 
how much come from abroad. And the moment we examine those 
matters carefully, we discover the sim]>le and obvious solution of the 
enigma of the increasing poverty of a country, the natural resources 
of which have been enormously developed during the last Iiundreil 
and fifty years of Biitisli rule. I’his has only helped to increase 
nur econoiniii dependence and has made tlic way clear for the 
])eri)etAiation of cur economic .sorldom. Jf we look back into history 
it would ]»ecome api»arent how this economic tliraldum has been 
iiiiontionally secured. In the days when the Britisher camo to 
this country as a commercial adventurer it may be said that he had 
no such idea ; Imt as lime went on lie seized every opportunity that 
uffex’cd itself for this purpose. The first oi)porf unity llial otfered 
itself was the state of the administration of the country, specially 
the state of administration of BeiigJil uinler the Maliomcdan power 
lotloring as itrthen was on account of the onslaughts of the MaharaUa 
which led to the armed interference of the Briti.sher with the then 
Government of Bcmgal. He fought and did so with the assistance 
partly of the Bengalee soldiers • in the Battle of Tlrisscy and won 
it. How did ho utilise his victory ? 1 quote from Dr. William 
Balph Inge, l)jan of St. Paul. In his Outspoken Essays 
in 1919, on page 91, he says this : — 

“It was not till the accession of George HI that the increase 
in our numlnrs became rapid. No one until then would have 
thought of singling out the Knglishman as the embodiment of th»3 
good apprentice, Meteni, in the sixteenth century, found our 
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coniitryracij ‘as lazy as Spaniards’; most foreigners were stnick by 
onr fondness for solid food and strong drink. The industrial 
revolution raifie upon us suddenly ; it changed the whole face of 
the country and f-ho api)aront character of the people. In the far 
future our descoiidauts may look back upon the jmriod in whii h we 
an*, living as a strange episode which disturbed the natural habits 
of our race.” 

“ The first impetus vvas given by the plunder of Bengal, which, 
after the victories of Clive flowed into the country in a broad 
stream for about thirty years. This ill-gotten Avealth played the 
same part in stimulating English industries as the ‘ five millions 
extorteu from Franco, did for (Germany after 1S70.” 

This money the Britisher invested in trade and commerce in 
tlic country and made profits and grew richer. This process went 
on unchecked and the Directors of the East India (-ompany declared 
themselves that it was necessary for the maintenance of the comrnereo 
established in the East Indies that pco])lc of the country should be 
kept in subjection, ami the jicw political i^ower already secured 
was directed towards that object. In course of time an Kmpire 
was eslablishod in India but the maiii puri^ose for which the political 
supremacy maintained by military domination has been directed, 
is coramcrcuil supremacy. It is often repeated that the Britisher 
has developed India and has made her what she is now. But for 
whose benefit ! My answer is for his oavu ])en(dit and not mine. 
And as regards his mentality lot me <juoto again from the same 
atiihor. page 94 : — 

“ A nation may bo so much weakened in physique by underfee- 
ding as to be impottml from a military point of view in spite of 
great innubors ; this is the case in India and Cliina. Deficient 
nourishment also diminishes the day s work,” 

“ If European and Americaii caidtal goes to (Jhina and provides 
]»ropor fooil fur the worknnm, wv. may have an early opportunity of 
discovering whether the sappoftci.s of tlie l.eague of Actions have 
any real conscientious objection to Aioleiiee and blobd^hed. We 
may surmise that the European man, the fiercest of all bt*asts of i»rey, 
is; not likely to aljandon the weapons which have made him the lord 
and the. bully of the planet. He has no other su]»criority to the 
races which lie arrogantly despisQs. Under a regime of peace the 
Asiatic Avould ]»roba]>ly be his master, '* 

I think I have shown that it is not for any altruistic purpose, 
certainly not for compassion ami love and affection for me, that the 
Britisher has come here and has stayed here. He is licre for ex- 
\)loitatiou at my cost, and at the cost of the resources of my country. 
He holds me by the sword and he has declared hirpself as clearly 
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as ho can that he wants to hold tne by the sword. He has no 
intention of treating me as a human hoijig, far loss his’oijual, 
specially when his commercial interests are concerned. There may 
be professions made to the contrary, I do not Itelieve thorn, I 
leave out isolated individuals— a microscopic minority — out of 
account. I reinembei that in the year 1885 when the Ilbert Bill 
controversy was goifig on, the Times of London said : 

“An Empire which has been compierod by the swoM and by 
breaking every commandnierjt cannot bo ietained l)y the Sermon oi» 
the Mount.’' 

N^ow let us analyse the recent Punjab affairs in detail and Jet 
us see whether < his analysis of the mentality and attitude of the 
Britisher is not fully borne out by what he did irj the Pnnjal). ^ 

The Punjab. 

Turning to iho biisinoss before the Special Congress we are 
confrontcil tirst witli the affairs of the J’unjab. IVllow delegates, 
when we met last at Auirit.sar, the Hunter (k)nnnitfee and our own 
Congress Sub-Committee were still sitting and had not eoncludod 
their labours ; and in the al>senee of their recorded findings of fact, 
tfio Congress refrained from urging specific measures of punislunent 
except as regards ]iersoiis whose guilt was patent, manifest and 
iiiflepcndent of further proof. Since then, both those bodies have 
suljinitted their reports : t'ne Ooviu'iunent of India have piddished 
their review of the Hunter Committees two re])()rts, and the 
Seeretary of State ha.s imblishefl his dc'spateh in eonncction with 
the same. And it will now be your duty to take these important 
iloeuments into serious consideration and t(» reeord your deliberate 
opinion both as regards the state of things which they display and 
the recommendations which they make. 

The report of the Congress Sub-committee. 

Over the Boport of the (\)ngre.ss Sub-Ciuumitteo 1 shall not 
detain you long. Being in a manner our own handiwork, convention 
wouM require that I should be chary of praising it ; and yet 1 shall 
not allow any sense of false mock-tno<Iesty t<^ curb iiiy outspoken 
admiration of ^his masterly piec<* of work. ' To put it roundly and 
in brief, I endorse every word and suggestion of the report ; and I 
am struck with wonder and admiration a.s often a.s I consider the 
fulness and clearness of evidence upon which it has l»een based, the 
care and scrupulous firmness with which the evidence has been sifted, 
the force and cogency with which facts have been marshalled, and 
the broad, ma.ssive impartiality which characterizes its finding.s. My 
only <iuarrel with the report is that it.s recommendations are too mild 
and lenient : that in its anxiety tcj avoid overst.atement it has been 
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ffuilty of some considerable understatement ; and that having 
marshalled its facts with inimitable force and vigour, it stops short 
of the conclusions wdiich it might legitimately have drawn. And this 
I say not simply as a public man interested in the mil threshing 
out of matters of grave and public importance, but a.lso as a lawyer 
having some little experience of the handling of proof and the 
drawing of conclusions. 

Of the authors of the Congress Sub-Oommittcc*s report I shall 
say that they have done their duty manfully and well, they have 
served their country faithfully in her hour of need and travail, and 
they have richly deserved — and are sure to receive — the grateful 
t hanks and appreciation of the Qoiigress. 

If The points which stand clearly and vividly out from tho report 
of tho Congress Sub-Committee arc the following, u/^. : — 

(1) That there vero no revolt or rebellion in the Piujjab — 
nothing beyond casual rioting provoked almost in every instance by 
the unnecessary aggressiveness of the authorities and which might 
easily have been suppressed l»y the civil powei with pVompt and 
tactful handling. 

(2) That the cause of the disturbances was not Satyagraha 
{ which acted as a moderating factor wherever the people were 
familiar wdth it ) but the harsh ami unsympathetic administration 
of Sir Michael ()7)wyor acting upon local causes — such as rigorous 
methods of recruiting, the prossuro of the income tax and widespread 
economic distress. 

(tS) That the disturbances were magnified into a rebellion by 
tho deliberate disingenuity of Sir Michael OT)wyer who wanted 
some justification for tho ijitroduction of martial law, and wdio 
intended by such apidication of martial law to crush all political 
life in the Piujjab. 

(4) That in any case, tho disturbances — such as they were — 
having subsided either b(?foro the formal introduction of martial law 
or immediately after its in tjod notion, its continuance till the middle 
of June was absolutely unjustifiable, 

(5) That tho administration of martial law ( specially 
in Amritsar and Lahore and in parts of Gujranwalla) \va8 attended 
by barbarities and shameful outrages such as constitute a stain upon 
civilization and humanity. 

(6) That the massacre of Jallianwalla Bagh was one unmitiga' 
ted horror — without provocation, continued wdth wanton inhumanity 
and followed by a callous and brutal neglect of the dead and 
dying. 

These points are all supported by incontestable evidence ; and 
as I shall have occasion to point out shortly afterwards, they are 
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borne out in thoir essential features by the minority report of tlm 
Hunter Committee. 


The Hunter Committee Reports. 

Fellow delegates, it is unfortunate that the cleavage between 
the two sections 1)f the Hunter Committee should have proceeded 
upon a racial basis ; but there was hardly any hel]) for it. The 
evidence adduced before the members was one and the same : tliat 
evidence (except for the purdah examination of that valiant trio — 
Sir Michael O’Dwycr, Mr. Chief Secretary Thompson, and the Sirdar 
of Tiwana) is now available to the public ; and upon the strength 
of that evidence, I challenge aiiy man of ordinary fairness, ordinary 
doconcj'^, and ordinary regard for truth, to come to any other finding 
than that of the minority members of the Hunter Committee. Bu4j 
evidently the European members were resolved from the iirst to 
whitewash the Punjab Government and to draw a veil of gentle 
oblivion upon the mis-deeds of their European compatriots. Hoiico 
the curious per^'ersion of facts, the wrong (Icductions from right data, 
and the lame and irn])otent conclusions which we find in such 
plentiful ahiiiidance in the report submitted by them. But before 
T deal with sfune specific feat\ires of the report, let me say one word 
in passing of the ]>crsoinjc] and procedure of the Hunter Committee. 

Fellow delegates, since the sulmiission of the Hunter Com- 
mittee's report, a great outcry has hceji raised both in England 
and among the Europeans of this com) try against the personnel and 
constitution of this (yoiumittee. Even the majority, in spite of 
their strejiuous attempts at whitewashing, could not whitewash 
J)ycr. They could not shir over every single act of barbarity 
perpetrated by the Dovetons, Franh Johnsons and Bosworth Smiths. 
Hence the criticism we have spoken of has been directed against 
both sections of the Hunter Committee. Against the minority it has 
boon urgc<l that they were biased ; against the majority that they 
were ignorant. But the false, hollow and simrious character of this 
agitation will at once appear from the fact that not a word, not a 
whisper of this criticism was heard when the appointment of the 
Cuiiiniittec was first announced. This announcement was made in 
October ; the Committee began its sitting in the early part of 
November ; their report w^as submitted in May. And during this 
Jong period of more than half a year, the great European community 
kept mum and silent ; the defective constitution of the Committee 
never struck them then ; nay, they rebuked the Indians for objecting 
to the’personnel of the committee ; and it is only now when the 
report of the committee touches members of their own breed that 
we hear all sorts of possible and impossible objections on the score 
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of bias, ignorance and what not. Even the ex-lien tenant governor 
(jf the Punjab — the valiant Sir Michael who dared not give evidence 
except from behind a purdah — oven he has stooped to join this dirty 
game and lias circulated against Pundit Jagat Narayan a silly and 
malicious slander — met by our worthy friend with a^gravity, dignity 
and force which exhort my highest admiration. 

Thus far about the false and spurious objections of the Euroiiean 
supporters of the O’ Dwyer regime. Mark ngainst this the Indian 
ikbjection to the Hunter Commit tee —entered at the first moment of 
the C^)mmi1tce/s appointment and whicdi is valhl to-day as it ever 
was Ihen. Ladies and (Jentlomeii, you will remember that as soon 
as the appointment of the Committee was announced, w’o Indians 
objected to it, chiefly on the ground that a committee appointed by 
the Indian Government and consisting of members some of whom 
were dependent upon that government, could never judge impartially 
in a case in which the Indian Government was itself in the position 
of the accused. Our criticism has been justified by events ; and 
wn? now find that the majority of the Hunter Committee have been 
more anxious to condone the iiieciuities of the Punjab and Iho Indian 
(Tovernmont than to arrive at a just and imi)artial decision 
upon fact. 

Apart from the question of personnel, some legitimate criticism 
wo can urge also against the i>roc(*dure adopted by the Hunter 
(kmimitteo. Their decision in the matter of the temiiorary release 
of the Punjab leaders made it impossible for the Congress Sub- 
committee to lead evidence before thorn ; and the result is that the 
C/ommit tee’s report is based upon evidence which is incomplete, 
one-sided, tainted by self-interest, and hence unsafe to be acted uion. 
Also, we may pertinently ask — why w’crc sundry individuals per- 
mitted to give evidence in camera ’? and why wore not men like 
Bos Worth-Smith and Prank Johnson promptly checked and brought 
to book by the President in the midst of their gross and flippant 
impertinences ? Or are we to suppose that the English members of 
the f^mimittec — themselves treated wdth all consideration — enjoyed 
file insults that were put upon their Indian colleagues? Above 
all, why did Lord Hunter refuse to receive the Congress evidence, 
when on the 30th of December, after the relea.se of the Punjab 
leaders, they themselves offered to lead evidence at their disposal ? 

But inspite of defective personiiol, faulty procedure and one- 
sided evidence — enough material was placed before the (’ommitteo 
upon which a fair, just and impartial decision could easily have been 
arrived at. And it will be profitable to compare the different use 
made of the material by the majority and minority members 
respectively. 
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The Majority and Minority Reports — A Contrast. 

The despatch of the Government of India seeks, with much 
nati^ simplicity of manner to minimi;se the difference between the 
majority and minority reports ; but it can bo proved to demonstra- 
tion that these (JjfFerences are broad, vital and fundamental. 

(1) Thus, on the all-important ciuestiori of the necessity for 
introducing martial law, the maioriiy repeat the cuckoo cry that 
the Punjab was in a state of open rebellion — or, to repeat their 
favourite jingle “ a movement which started in rioting, became 
a rebellion and might easily have become a revolution.^' This, in 
spite of admissions made by Government officials tliemselves — and 
cited in the minority report — to the effect, that at Amritsar, 
there was no loot or distui banco after the 10th of April ; that at 
Lahore, there was never any murder or loot and no disturbance 
wliatcver after the 12th of April, that at Gujranwalla everything 
was quiet after the 14th of April ; that at Gujral the Deputy 
Commissioner himself was surprised at the extension of martial 
law to his district ; that according to Mr. Orde, Superintendent 
of Police, Delhi, and Mr. Guider who was specially deputed to 
enquire into the disturbance at Ahmeda]»ad, there was no evidence 
of organization at either of those places ; that the same testimony 
was given about Kasur, Giijranwalla and Shoikupura by the local 
officials concerned; that Sir Michael O'Dwyer himself, inspite of 
his writtoir opinion that then’e was a wide-spread organisation l>ehind 
the niov’cnient, was compelled to admit in his cross-examination that 
there Avas no ])rouf in support of his view : and that similarly there 
was alisolutely no proof that any attemi)t had been made to t-ainper 
with the loyalty of the troops or the police. Take this in connection 
with the fact that, though a cun.sidcral>le (piautily of arms wavS easily 
procLiralde at Amritsar juid Lahore, the mob never made any 
atteinjjt to procure sucli arms ; and the bogey cif the groat. Punjab 
relKillion is blown awyy into thin air like the veriest biiblJo of 
overwrought fancy - result of exaggerated panic on the part of &ume, 
ajid of dc(!p rooted, premeditated malice on the i»art of others. 

(2) Again, as logards the continuance of martial law, the 
majority make the complacent remark that thuso rosponsilJe for the 
introduction of martial law “ did not prolong it beyond the time 
which, in their judgment, was necessary for the maintenaco ami 
restoration of order iji the province,'’ And this in face of conclusive 
evidence that order had been fully restored oven before the introduc- 
of martial law, and that according to the Punjab (government itself 
(u/c/tf their recommendation dated the 1 Ith of May) the continuance 
of martial law w'as necessary, not because of the existence of a state 
of rebellion in the Punjab but because it facilitated the recovery 
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of H/ios aud “ the fixijig of prices was popular with the masses.*’ !II 
One illuminating extract I shall here give from a proclamation 
issued ))y the Lieutenant Governor : and this, I trust, will be a 
settler as regards all these solemn plausibilities about maintenance 
of order and so forth. In this proclamation d^ted the 26th of 
April — barely a week after the promulgation of martial law — the 
]A. Governor says : 

“ Order has been restored almost everywhere by the prompt 

action of the troops and by the loyal co-operation of the rpiiet 

masses of the rijiral population.” 

So, not only had order been restored, but the masses of the 
rural population were “quiet” and “loyal”; yet, inspite of this 
damaging admission, martial law was kept in operation till the 
middle of Juno and in Railway areas till far into August ; and our 
(Uiifpl'tuant majority find nothing strange or exceptional in this 
fact ! 

Over the minor horrors of the administration of martial law 
and their faint and half-hearted condemnation by the majority 
I shall pass by in silence. But their treatment of the massacre 
of Jalliauwalla bagh will call for one word of notice. It is admitted 
that the Seditious Meetings Act was applied to Amritsar only on 
iho morning of the KUh, the day of the meeting ; it is admitted 
tljat the proclamation forbidding the mceliiig was insuflicieiitly 
promulgated and could not have heefi heard by more than cS or 
10,000 in a city of 1,50, 000; and yet in the face of these clear 
jnlmissions, the majority complacently assume that the meotiiig had 
anisembled in deliberate defiance of the order of prohil>ition. Nay, 
they go even further; they disregard GcJicral Dyer himself ; ami 
though the General admitted in his cross examination that he could 
have dispersed the mob without firing, the majority — eager to save 
their protege from the effect of his own admission — wisely shake 
tlu'ii head and say that he could i.ot have done to. They concede 
reluctantly and half-heartedly that the (General «lid wrong in (1) 
firing without waniijjg and (2) in continuing to fire when the crowd 
had begun to disperse. But after all, this conduct, according to 
llioni, amounted only to a ‘grave error* of judgment and they 
hasten to add that the General acted upon a ‘^mistaken conception 
of duty.* 

Review of the Government of India. 

But if the maiority report is tainted by bias, race-prejudice, 
and insufficient consideration of evidence, if its fuidings of fact arc 
perverse and its inferences lame, halting and incoiiclusi\e- how 
shall wc characterize the re\ie>v of this report by the Go\ennTicnt 
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of India? To say that it is weak aiui mealy-tnouiheti, is to say 
nothing. It is niisleadijjg, disingenuous and <leeei>tive ; its prosoji- 
tatioij of facts is meagre and inaccurate and it is si) 0 cially unfair 
both in its inadcciuate summaries of the minority report ari(>ii] thi;^ 
soaiit consideration which it i>ays to the rocommondations contained 
ill that report! In fact, wherever there is any vital difference 
lictwceri the reports of the majority and the minority, the India 
(lovernmeiit naturally and inevitably ranges itself on the side of 
the majority — never caring to adduce any reason in support of its 
preference. But it will be tedious to pursue this leviewthrough 
all its supjjressions and distortions of fact ; and I shall Content 
myself with rofcrriiig only to two . points : - (1) the view whicli it 
takes of the conduct of General Dyer, and (2) the action which it 
lakes upon the whole alfair of the Punjab. 

As regards the first, the Govornmeni of India agrees (l) that 
the order prohibiting mootings ought to have been more widely 
lu’oraulgated, (2) and that notices should hav(- been given at 
Jallianwalla bagli and the Baisakhi fair. They agree (.’]) that the 
(Jcncral should have given earning heforo opcaiing fire, and ( l) that 
his action in continuing to fire was indofensiiilc. But wlien it 
conics to condeinnation, tbey only repeal, >\ith .some circumlocution, 
the parrot phrases ol the majority report. The niaiority had sahl 
that the Gonoral had heen guilty of grave error of judgment ; the 
(b)verimu?ijt of India i iraplirase the remark and say fhaf ho 
“exceeded tlic j'oasonablc requirements oi the (‘ase.” The majority 
had saiil that the (bnioral had acted from miscoiioeiiljon of duty ; 
the Govoriimont of India repeal the remark and put it out l>y .saying 
that he acted from ** an lioiiesl belief that he, was doing what 
was right. 

And lien-, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will permit me to turn 
aside fora moment and enter my enijjlialic protest against this 
nauseating cant aluait ‘honest )»clieL and ‘mi.'^taken Si-nse of <luty.’ 

1 protest against these exprcs.-^itm.^, nol .simply becau.se they are false 
Imt be(?au.sc they an* a in'ostitution of holy and s.acrcd tihra.ses. 
Dyer knew that before him thtue was an unarmed crowd — many, 
most of wdiom wore, utterly ignorant of his order of prohibition ami 
so innocent of all thought of defiance, fie knew that he could 
dispense them wirliout firing, and yet ho opened fire le.st ofbcrwi.se 
he might gel laughed at for his pains. Jle found that the crowrl 
began to run away a.s soon as the troo]).s o]»enod tire, and yet for ten 
long minutes he contimied to fire until his ammunition was 
c.vhaustcd— controlling it now' agaimst the victims already heaped 
on the ground and now against the ‘beltiu’ targets^ ( 1 quote his 
own phrase ; necking to creep away through the gap.-^ in the walls. 
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Whai honesty, what duty was there iu this nal<e<l act of uumitiga- 
tod hutchery ? And why should Mr. Montagu and the Governniont 
of Ijord Chelmsford seek to cloak the hideous l>arbarity of the deed 
hy 05 it>ressi<)iis of saiictimoiiious hypocrisy ? Whether you punish 
Dyer or not is your own concern ; it lies l)ctween you and your 
conscience ; hut w^e must protest jigainst this impudent attempt at 
hlutUng the world with pious phrases. 

As for the action recommended hy the (Tovernment of India it 

is hy way of a ridiculous anti-climax. They refer the conduct of 

(loiieral Dyor to the notice of the Commandcr-in-Chief, and they 
l)ropose to censure Ihe other officers who have hceii criticised in the 
majority reiiort I Such is the penalty which the Govonmicnt think 
sufficient for slaughter when practised upon an Indian crowd I Such 
is the penalty which your Government think adciiuato for insidling 

the manhood and womanhood c^f a whole Indian province ! I 

ask my l)rethren (o lake note of these phenomena aiwl hide their 
time. 

Mr. Montagu’s despatch. 

The Montagu despatch is the very duplicate of the ( JoverjiTueiil 
of India's review, hut il is a duplicate with a diircrence. Its 
sentiments are finer, its phrases loftier, and there is an easier 
dis^day of virtuous indignation and high i>olitical principle. But in 
point of action, whal i.-- the diircrence hetweon the two ? A\ hy ?--- 
nothing, jnst nothing at ah. There are thi' same empty l>analities 
about ‘ error ‘ honesty ’ and mistaken souse of duty’, and the whole 
thing ends \\ it li compliments all nniml- including a compliment on 
Sir Michael O 'Dwyer whose energ), decision ajul courage' receive 
a tribute of res]>ect from If is Majesty's Go\ormnent, 

Fellow’ delegates, it- i.^^ curious that one significant fact brought 
out in the minority report of the Hiuiter Committee is passed over 
in discreet silence by ]K>th the Government of Inrlia and the 
Secretary of Slate. In the wireless message of I'lth Ajndl in which 
the Tunjab lioviM’iiment prayed for the lu'oinulgation of Martial law, 
it was slated that the Government were making this suggo.stion wdlh 
the concurrence of the Chief Justice, High Court, and the General 
Officer Commanding. General Beynon in his examinathjn distinctly 
staled that he “ had n'othing to do with the brihging in of Martial 
law and the Chief Justice declared that his opinion wnis given 
over the tclophoiio upon \ cry in.sufficicnt information. Now, the 
ijucstion arises — who was responsible for sending this false and 
misleading message to the (iovernmont of India? Was it Mr, 
Secretary Thompson —the .strong man (jf the Delhi Dcgislativc 
Council? Ur w'as it his redoubtable Chief ? In any case, wdiy is tbe 
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fact discreetly slurred over lioth by Mr. Monfa^rii and the 
(xovernmout of India? 

The debates in Parliament « 

Fellow delegates, I eannot close this chapter without some 
reference to the (le1)ate.s that recerillj^ took place in the Houses of 
Parliament. I shall not weary your palience hy ^;(^ing over the 
details of these debates; but there are two sif^nificant features to 
which I feel that I must draw ytmr attention. 

(1) Th(3 liabonr motion condemning' Government's leniency 
towards General Dyer was almost simtFed out of the House of 
Commons, while the Tory motum condemning Government 's 
severity towards the General was within an arc of being suecossful. 
This shows that the British public, at least the British (hiverniug 
classes, care nothing for the wrongs of India : hut they rare much 
for the wrong or fancied wrong of one of tlmir own rare. The little 
finger of (Tcneral Dyer is worth more to thorn than many hundreds 
of Indian. lives. 

(2) x\gain, note the eurkma, unreal, lopsided character of the 
whole deliate. It was Dyer who ouglit to have been on his trial; 
and yet in point of fact it was the Se<Tetary of State who was put 
upon his trial, not for punishing Dyer too leniently hut for dealing 
with him too harshly. The woes of the Punjab went for nothing ; 
it w'as the compulsory rcjtirement of (kuieral I)yer which w'as felt to 
)»e an intolerable vrong. The Lords did (‘ven ))ottcr ; they actually 
carried wliat amounted to a voti'. of cen.suro upon the Government. 
Of course it m.iy he said that tlm fjOrds are foolish and reactionary 
always, and nobody minds what they <lo. But still the action of the 
Lords is significant as indicating the mentality of the lOnglish raee, 

Fellow <lelegates, il will he useless to pursue this investigation 
any further. The facts are ]>atent ami known to all, and the 
Mifcrencos to he drawoi from them are eajually l»lain and patent. You 
know' — the Pimjah has burnt this lesson vividly and indelibly on 
your mimls— that in Jnrlia there is no s(;curity for the liberty of the 
individual citizen, and that the seeming liberty which yon enjoy 
depends upon the veriest changeful breath of executive favour. You 
know that men like Dyer, Frank »fohnson. Bosworth smith, 
Doveton or Sri Kam Slid have committed wanton )>arharitios in the 
Punjab. Yea, their offence is rank, it smells to Heaven : their sin 
cries' aloud for justice and punishment. And you know that this Justice 
has been denied to yon — denied by the Oovernment of India — 
denied by the British Cabinet and by both the Houses of Parliament. 
Baffled in your Justice, driven from post to pillar and 

confronted everywhere with the .same everlasting ‘ no', the ciuestion 
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comos hack to your mind with crushing and overwhelming force — 
what will you do? Ordinary means of constitutional agitation failing, 
what other remedy is left unto you ? Fellow delegates, the remedy is 
not wanting, if only your heart and strength is equal to it. But of 
that more afterwards. 

Follow delegates, last year at Amritsar and again at the 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee held in Benares, you 
passed various resolutions with reference to (he Punjab atrocities and 
Ihe artion or iyaction of the (lovernmenl of India and the British 
Cabinet with reference to the same. In the light ot the 
subsequent del»ates in the ■ TTousc of Commons and the House of 
liOrds 1 f(^cl that many of these decisions will have to bo revised and 
recast. Thus, at Amritsar you demanded Lord Chelmsford's 
recall — a mild and modest demand considering the gravity of his 
fiOrdship's offence : but sijiee the Kiigli-sh pcoi>]o are evidently ]>ent 
on intorprotiiig your wishes by their contraries, I now feel that the 
demand for the A'^iceroy's recall may only have the effect of 
(jxt ending his tenure of i)Ower and misused authority. Again, at 
Amritsar >on demanded the impeachment of ^Sii* Michael O’Dwycr — 
a stately and flignified mode of trial for a/i arrarit and confessed 
malefactor ; but I now remember that tlic judges at the 
impeachment will be the; noble ]^ords who voted in sup])ort of Lord 
P'inlay’s motion. Lastly at Benares you voted for a petition to be 
poesented to l^irliuinent demaJidii g certain necessary measures of 
redress ami punishment ; but 1 now rocolleet that tin’s petition will 
be considered ])y meinlrors with a majority of whom the blood- bath 
of the Pnnjal) is as nothing compared with the {-lightest measures of 
merited disgrace inflicted upon one of their own race, blood and 
coTn]>lcxion. Fellow delegates, 1 cannot speak others : but 
speaking for niys*df, lliese roi»eatcd lessons have }>eon eiiougl) for 
mo— enough and too much : they have difciJIusionod me finally and 
for ever : they have cured in me- I hope they have cured in all of 
us -the last, lingering vestige of ladief in that extremely 
hypothetical and illusory (luantity— the justice and good faith of the 
British Governing classes : they have reinforced in me the great 
outstanding lessoji of history, nr , that a nation in leading strijigs 
is a nation in helotage and that for all jinslico, strength and help in 
evil, you must look within and not without. 

The Kbilaf&t. 

* 

Follovv delegates, from the Punjab I pass on to the other great 
(luestion which will engjigo your attention in this Congress, /ir., the 
Kbilafat and the terms of the peace treaty with Turkey. The 
Maliomedan position on this qiicstioji cannot be better summed up 
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than in the brief and pregnant words of Mr. Mohammed Ali : and 
I make no apology for giving you a (|Uotatioii from his elotiuent 
address as leader of the Khilafat Deputation that waited upon Mr. 
Jjloyd George, 

“Islam has always had two centres, the first a personal one, and the 
other a local oi e. The personal centre is the Caliph or Khalifa as 
we call him, the successor of the f rophet. Because the Prophet 
was the personal centre of Islam, his successors or Khalifas continue 
the tradition to this day. The local centre is the region known as 
the Jazirat-iil Arab of the “ island of Arabia the “ land of the 
prophets ’’ ...The Khalifa is the CommaiMicr of the Faithful in all 
matters for which Islam i>ro\ides DiviJio guidance, and his orders 
arc to be obejod by all Mutsalmans as long as they do not coiifiiot 
with the commandment of Ciod and the traditions of the prophet." 

“For the defence of the Faith, the (Vnnmarider of the Faithful 
must ahvays retain aflc«[uate lervitoiies. J>a\al and military forces, 
and financial resources all of which can he summed uj) in tho 
expression “ tern [-oral powder".. Since the w^orM still relics on force 
the Khalifa cannot dispense with temporal power." 

To couk; to our claims, the first claim that vve put forward is 
that Khilafat must Ite preserved hy the entire l^orly of Moslerns at 
all time with ade<(Uate temporal powu'r. .. After tlie various w'ars in 
w'hich Turkey has ]»een engaged, and after the Balkan war 
particularly, the Krnpire of the Khalifa was retlueed to such l»w 
limits tint Moslems considercfl the invducihle iriinimurn of temporal 
pow'er adoi|ua1e iur the dolence of the Faith to ho the re.sl oration of 
of the territorial (innnff hlhrm,'' 

Apart from tho main claim of the ]ireser\ at ion of the 
Khilafat. •••the Moslems claim that the local centi e of thmr faith — 
tl'-e “Jslai (I of Arabia shoiild remain inviolate and entirely in 
M<jslejn control. Our tliird claim is based on m, series of injunc- 
tions which re<|uire the Khalifa to ho tho Warden <»f the three 
sacred Ifarenis of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem ami tlie wmrden of 
tho holy shrine.s of Najaf, Karhala, Ka/.iman, Famarra and Bagh- 
dad.” 

But if the Mahorarnedan po.sitioii is simple — a clear rjucstion 
of religion and imperative duty, tho ]K)sition of us — Hindus - is also 
equally iJain and sim^Jc. In the fiist place— whatever the riglits 
and wrongs of the ijucstion may he— we stand or fall hy our Mahoin- 
mcdari hrethern. AVhatmer- course they may choose to adopt in 
this matter, we staml hy them shoulder to shoulder : and the 
Goveinmcnt that chou.ses to reckon with them w'iJl also have to 
reckon w ith vs. AVe have been taunted by our enemies about this 
new-found amity of ours : but new found or Tiot, let the world take 
13 
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comes hack to your mind with crushing and overwhelming force — 
what will you do? Ojdinary means of constitutional agitation failing, 
what other remedy is left unto you ? Fellow delegates, the remedy is 
not wanting, if only your heart and strength is equal to it. But of 
that more afterwards. 

Follow delegates, last year at Amritsar and again at the 
meeting of the All India Cojigress Committee held in Benares, you 
})assed various resolutions with reference to the Punjah atrocities and 
1h(‘ action or ir;action of the (Government of India and the British 
Cahi/jct with reference to the same. In the light oi the 
subsequent deliates in the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords 1 feel that many of these dccisiojis will have to ho revised and 
recast. Thus, at Amritsar you demanded Lord (Chelmsford's 
recall — a mild and modest demand ronsidcring the gravity of his 
Lordshii)'8 otFenoe : hut since the English people arc evidently Lent 
on interpreting your wi.shos hy their contraries, 1 now feel that the 
dimiand for the Viceroy's recall may ojjly have the effect of 
extending his tenure of power and misused authority. Again, at 
Amritsar you demanded the impeachment of >Sir Michael OT)wycr — 
a stately and dignifi(‘d imwle of trial for an arrarit and o*)nfcssed 
malefactor ; hut I now rernemher that- the judges at the 
impeachment will he the noble Lords who voted in s\ipp()rt of I^ord 
Eiiilay's motion. Lastly at Benares yo\i voted for a petition to he 
piaesented to Parliament demamliT'g ccrlain necessary measures of 
redress and punishment ; hut I now recollect that this i>ctilion will 
hv considered hy members with a majority of whom the hlood-hath 
of the Puiijah is as nothing compared with the .dightcM measures of 
merited disgrace iriHicte<l upon one of their own race, blood and 
comi)lexion. Fellow d(3legales, I cannot speak for others : hut 
speaking for myself, these rcqieated lessons have been enougli for 
ino — enough and too much : they have difcilliisioned me finally and 
for ever : they have cured in me — 1 hoiu* they have cured in all of 
us- the last, lingering vestige of l»elief in that extremely 
hypothelical and illusory quantity— the justice avd good faith of the 
British Goverjiing classes : they have reinforced in me the gnsat 
outstanding lesson of history, Hz , that a nation in leading strings 
is a nation in helotngc and that for all jnslico, strength and help in 
evil, you must look within and not without. 

The Khilafct. 

Follovy delegates, from the Punjah I pass on to the other great 
questioi* which will engage yovir attention in this Congress, the 
Khilafat and the terms of the peace treaty with Turkey. The 
Mahomedan position on this questioti cannot be better summed up 
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than in the brief and pregnant words of Mr. Mohammed Ali : and 
1 make no apology for giving you a quotation from his eloquent 
address as leader of the Khilafat l)cpiitalioii that waited ujicn Mr. 
IJoyd George. 

“Islam has always had two centres, the first a personal one, and the 
other a local oi e. The perso?ial centre is the Caliph or Khalifa as 
we call hinq the successor of the Proidiot. Because the Prophet 
was the personal centre of Islam, his successors or Khalifas continue 
the tradition to this day. The local centre is the legion known as 
the Jazirat-ul Arab of the “ island of Arabia the “land of the 
prophets ...The Khalifa is the Commander of the Faithful in all 
matters for which Islam provides Divine guidance, and his orders 
.are to be obe>e(l by all Miusalmans as long as they do not confiiot 
with the commandment of (lod and the traditions of the prophet.” 

“ For the defence of the Faith, the Commander of the Faithful 
must always ndain adequate tonilorics. naval and military forces, 
and financial resources all of which can be summed up in the 
expression “ tcnnporal powtu* ' . ...Since the world still relics on force 
the Khalifa cannot disiM?nse >\ith temporal l ower/' 

“ To come to onr claims, tin* first claim that we put forward is 
that Khilafat must Im*. ]qTserved by tlie entire body (»f Moslems at 
all time with adeciuate temporal power... After the. various wars in 
which Turkey has been engaged, and after the Balkan war 
}tailicularly, the Empire, of the Khalifa wa.s reduced to sneh Jaw 
limits that Moslems ooiisidcM*ed the irreducible minimum of temporal 
power adc<|uatc l\jr the defence of the I’aith to bo the* re.storation of 
(jf the territorial liAhnu." 

Apart from the main claim of the preservation of the 
Khilafat. •••the Moslems claim that the local ceiitrc of th'^ir faith — 
tl’-e “Island of Arabia ' —should remain inviolate and (uitirely in 
Mo.*^Icni control. Our third claim is based a sju’ies of injunc- 
tions wln'ch require the Khalifa to be the Warden of the thrfic 
.sacred Harems, of Mecca, Medina and Jeru.^alem and tlie warden of 
the hoJv shrines of Ka.jaf, Karbala, Kazinum, i"‘amarra and Bagh- 
dad.” 

But if the Mahommedaii ymsitioTi is simple — a clear quc.stion 
of religion and imperative <Iuty, the position of n.s — Hindus - -i.s also 
equally plain and simple. In the fiist place — whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the question may be — we st.and or fall by our Mahorn- 
medsm brethern. Whatever* course they may choose to adopt in 
this matter, we stand by them shoulder to shoulder : and the 
Government that chooses to reckon with them will also have to 
reckon with «s. We have been taunted by our euemios about this 
new-found amity of ours : but now-fouud or not, let the world take 
13 
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note that this amity is going to endure — for it is founded upon a 
rock— the sure hasis of a common national feeling, (2) In the 
second i)lace, with us the Khilafat may not be a question of religion 
liut it is a question of high international morality. To the allies 
— English, French and Italians we say — your talk about mandates 
and mandatories will deceive none but children. With all your 
high faint in about selbdetcrmination, how dare you partition the 
Turkish Empire among yourselves — giviitg Syria to France, Palestine 
to England and Armenia to the Americans { Will not the Islamic 
woild rise in indignant protest against tliis intei'uational brigandage 
of yours ! And will Islamic India look in vain for sympathy and 
support from among their Hindu brethren and comrades? 

Non-c<M>peration. 

Fellow delegates, the Punjab and Khilafat combined have led 
on to the t|uestion of non-co-operation — whether we shall adopt it 
ill principle and if so, liow far we may imt it in practice. These 
questions — both of them — bristle with diflicultios ; and 1 should not 
lie, willing — even if 1 were .iblc — to anticipate your i>robable decision 
upon them. Perhaps it will be freely acknowledged that on tin* 
principle of non-co-operation wo are all united, and it will lie 
acknowledged dinally freely that upon details w^e differ. Yet, if 
non-co-operation is to be used as a political weapon ( — and for me 
the movement has no meaning or significance unless it is used ras a 
political weapon) — if it is to bo used as a weapon for checking and 
paralysing the aetivities of the Tluveaucracy, it is these details of 
l>oliey whii'h will really count. Speaking for mysgilf 1 must humbly 
confess that J am not clear in my mind al»ont these details-^ as to 
how far and how gradually they may 1 m? put in pracd-ice. So far a.s 
Bmgalis concerned this doctrine of non-co-operation is I’o new 
thing, ^^'e had preached it and tried it in Bengal during the anti- 
partition agitation, though under a diirerent name. We had also 
suggested the adoption of some of the same methods as have since 
lieen laid down by Mahatma (laiidbi and the Central Khilafat Com- 
mitlee. The sniTender of honorary oHiees, the. settlement of dis- 
putes by private arbitration, (he boycott of Government schools, 
the boycott of the. Legislative Councils, non-iiarticipation in Govern- 
ment functions and a vigorous prosecution of the^ Swadeshi were 
some of the methods we pursued. It is true that it was at that 
1im<‘ a merely provincial matter. It is also true that our Mahome- 
diiw brethren wore not only not with ns at the time hut against us. 
That was, however, before the dalianwalla Bag. The Khilafat 
question is also with us now for the first time. Our«experiences in 
Bengal in the past, I regret to say. do not justify us in taking a 
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voi’y hopeful \ie\v of the success of the noihco-operation programme 
jiovv adiimhratod. But it may he we have been unfortunate in our 
experience in Bengal. The progress of events both in and out of 
India and the onward march of time may have bro\ight about a 
change. \\ hoi her it is so or not will be a matter for your conside#a- 
tion. Meanwhile, and pending your final decision — here is one 
aspect of the tiue.stion as it presents itself to me. The British people 
have no moral right to e:(pect or demand any co-operation from us. 
1 have never had much faith in the moral platitude about the 
British advent being in the nature of a Divine dispensation : and 
now, with the example of the Punjab bureaucracy vivid before rny 
eyes, I have less faith than ever in this sort of sentimental cant. 
The British came, licre, ns I have said, originally foi* exploitation )»y 
trade : trade led to ac<iuisition of territory ; and aciiuisition of 
territory ended in the establishment of a wide and far-Hung empire. 
A]id all the time this empire has been growing and spreading — tlm 
English have been exploiting us for all that we are worth — exploiting 
our man-power, exploiting our money-power, and exploiting our 
enormous material resources. Thus the history of British occupation 
caii be easily written. The English came for purposes of spoliation ; 
they have stayed here for pur[Kises of exploitation ; and the relation 
between us has been always that of frets unchecked and unfettered 
exploitation on one side and tame submission on the other. Grave 
as the situation was even before the war, it has become irdinittdy 
graver to-day owing to the gciiera! distur])ance causcjrl by the war 
in the econoniii* condition of the wbo](‘ world. The ind<»-i»endent 
nations are devising various measures to re-establish nonnal nondi 
tions. But we are at the mercy of llnj stranger wit hi o our gate. 
A\'e are nut free to aduiit measures lor our protect i<jn that our 
knowledge of onr \vn condition and f>iir trained intelligence may 
bei able to devise. These, .seiitiinents may sriurul harsh ami nnpala- 
table to people who tleal in r^se-watcr .sentimeiilalitie.s and talk 
about changes in the angle of vi.Mon. But tlioy are aplain fitaiemenl. 
of lirutal tact, and rose-water siuitiinentalit les are an insufficient 
Bubstitiite for fact. In these circumstances, ami when we find 
that th<j humane and eiviJi/ed Briti.sh (Tovernment is ready to 
trample upon all considerations ot justice, humanity and liberty 
whenever it m^y suit its tmrpose to do «o, what arc wc to do ! 
How can we protect and preserves our .self rc.speet ? 

To protect ourselves ami to protect our seli’-respect we must 
bring about a change in the mentality, the attitude, the aims and 
the methods of the (.hnernment. This^ is olu ious, but how is it lo 
be done ! A\'t* are i»owerle.‘=«s even if we had the inclination t(i elicct 
it by a rcsoi l lo physical force, that is, by an amed revolution, 
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What is thi-n the alternative ? AVc ca?inot associate ourselves with 
th(i hureauemey and mark our coiidoiriuatiou of it by an emphatic 
act ion a^;airist its mentality, attitude, aims and methods. Many 
su^^gestions have been ma<le by various thinkers but it appears to 
me that the application of the remedy j-uggostod is fraught with 
diHiculties and is a matter which will require deeper and graver 
dclil)ora,tioii. One thing however is obvious to me that whatever 
remedy may l>e accepted must bo a remedy of a permanent character 
iuid fiot merely of a tentative nature dictated by our indignation 
caused by the l^unjab atrocities and the Khilafat policy. One such 
reniedy surely is an effective endeavour to destroy our econounc 
serfdom and the boiiflago of foreign exploitation, India is looking 
round to discover what other means there may be short of a bloody 
revolution to ena]>le a subject nation to attain its goal. I pray to 
(lod that lie in Ilis eternal wisdom may enlighten this Assembly 
and so inspire the collective and combined wisdom of the nation as 
to find the necessary solution. 

in passing 1 may allude to a recent event which may also solve 
the problem and save th(‘ situation. This I say in the interest of 
the Empire itself. Why nut firant India the same kind of ind<jpen- 
dmico to deal with her own atfairs as you have done in Kgypt '! 
Have a commercial treaty with India in the same way as you are 
having vvitli Kgypt to safeguard all your vested commerciral interests 
and leave us to ourselves to find out our o\vn sa]\ati<>n. One 
mat ter i.s certain : things cannot go on any longer in tho same way 
as they have done. 

Miscellaneous. 

Fellow (lelegatt's, tliongb the i>rol>lem of non-cooperation will 
call for tlie largest shares of yoni' attention, >et there are a few other 
questions to which also I shall invite yonr serious considcM'ation. 
Chief among these will be the. pn-Mems connected v^ilh Mesopotamia 
and Kast AfriiM ■ Kenia C^ilony as it has been now' proposed to be 
called. The white men justily their exclusive policy in South Africa, 
Canada, Australia and Fiji on tho ground that they conquered or 
colonised those lainls, as the case might be and licnce were entitled 
to o])en or bluit tlie. door ;is they pleased. Fellow’ delegates, let us 
apply the same logic to East Africa and see how it*w’orks out there. 
Here is a country eon<iuered by Indian troops mainly, and yet how 
is it that Indian settlers are shut out now from the salubrious 
uplaJids, segregated like sheep in pinfolds and confined only to the 
unhealthy beacli ? Vet, after a good deal of shilly-shallying, this 
policy of unjuvst differentiation has now been definitely proclaimed, 
aud the Indian Uovernment has conlonted itself with uttering a 
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bleat of feeble and futile prolest. As for Mesopolatnia 1 shall ask 
you, Gentlenierj, to betimes from the lessons of your bitter 

experience ijj Plast Africa. Here also is a country where Indian 
troops were freely (sinployed aiid Indian blood shod with lavish 
profusion i»i subduing? a brave and stubborn enemy. Vet no sooner 
was the semblance of order and ci\il (bo tummont established in tiiis 
land, than the ])olicy of excluding and humiliating the Indians had 
already begun : and if the })rese»it Arab rising is crushed ami 
Mc'soi>otainia finally subdued, wo doubt not that entrance to this 
Jicw territory will bo as definitely barred against us as it has been 
from Caiiada, South Africa and the other JJrilish settlements. 
Therefore, I say, tako warning betimes : tloniaml (he wholesale with- 
drawal of Indian troops fnmi Mo.sopotamia. Kai^o your vo.ee in 
emphatic pn)tesl Jigainst tho utter igiiominy of Indian troops com pior- 
iijg a country from which their own ijoopio will ]>e kicked out as 
soon as the country lias boon made safe lor the wliite races. Above 
all raise yoiir vcuce against >our troops fighting iii an unjust and 
unright 0 (ms cause . for, gentlemen, a]>art fioui sellish, material 
intoresis, llituv is a larg<'i‘. deeper b>n toucliing this business of 

Indiaji troops figliting in Mesopof aniia. Into lhi‘ rights and wroiigs 
of tho obscure lauween Turks aijd Ara)>.s we do not wish 

and have not tlio ujoan.s oiiteiing. [bit this seenns to be plain 
that the coujitvy belongs of right to tlie 'I’urks or to the Aral>s, m^ver 
to the Knglihl). 11 tfien the Turkh are fighting to nigain their 
territory, wliv should Ii..iian soldi<‘r.'- inl^wteic in this busitiess and 
g(‘t liutchoiVil fur their pains ? Or if the Arabs arc fighting to 
rfC()\er their freedom, theii again win should Indians thwart Ihoir 
i('gitimate find liolv endeavour ' In caM*, theij' [ire.senc(i in 

Mesopotamia. af) (UTor and an anomaly and in the light of what 

has happened in Eisl Africa it is shame and a folly. 

Conclusion. 

Fellow dclegate.s, 1 iiave trc.spa.s.M!d upon ytau* patiei.ee loi’g, and 
it i{3 time that I shotdd bring lhi< (’tir.^ory .sui \ey to a cio^e. Let me 
r.'peat liiat we aiv a; utidy cunKMou.s of th'* iuadtMpuu > of our 
]Meparations ami of t he di.s< oiiu\>rt and im‘{;ijveiiicnce witli whielj 
you will have t(» put. up during your Inael stay in our niid.^t. Li- 
elemoncy of weather, .-ihortnes.s of notice, inopportune character of 
the season — all might be plcadetl as apologies . and yet such topics 
are stale and protitless where hearts and wills arc agr<ied. The 
cordiality of our feelings, the sincerity of our intentir>n • abo\e all 
the great common jUTpose for which we are assembled — tli-^se must 
make up for our deficifiici^’s . and in sure loijfidcnce begotten ot 
these reHocUous, I welcome you once more in our city and I commend 
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yiiiir (leliljoriif.ioijs to Him who is the giver of all strength, the 
healer of all disiinion, the source and fountain of all wisdom and in 
whom we live and move and have our heing. 

‘‘ (Jiiited in progress and in speech, let your minds apprehend 
alike. Alike in council and in prayer, alike in feelings and in 
thought, be ye one in your aspirations and your desires ; and may 
your minds bo awn together to bear with one another.’' 

[Rigveda S-S-lSH.l 


“Vande Mataram” 


Resolution 

The toflowing Resolutions were passed at the Special 
Session ot the Indian National Congress in Calcutta on 6th 
Sept. 1920. 

Resolution i. 

Lala Laji‘at liai amidbt profound and pindrop silence read out 
Ihe Tilak re.solntiuii and the huge audience stood u]). The Ohdedar 
resolution was also ]mt along with the Tilak resolutioji. The resolu- 
tion runs as Tolh»ws : — 

The ('ongress places on 3‘oeord its sense, of deep and iiroiound 
•sorrow at the de;Uh of Hal (^angadhar Tilak. The stainless .purity 
of his life, his services and .sutlVrijjgs in tlio cause of his country, 
his tleop de\olion to the welfare of the people, hi« arduous 
endoiivonrs ill the fight for national autonomy- these will enshrine 
his memory in tfie grateful reeolloclion of our people, and will l»e 
a source of strength and inspiration tu countless generations of our 
countrymen. At this orisis in the history of the nation, the Congre.ss 
will sorely miss his wise, helpful and courageous leaderslup, the lofty 
in>i)iration of lii.s radiant patriotism, and the healing henediction of 
bis counsel in difliculty. 

This Congress reconls il.s deep sense of grief at the loss sustained 
by the country in the <leath of Dr. Maheudra Nath Ohdedar, a true 
patriot, a distinguished servant of the country, and a courageous 
champion of the cause of the 3 >eople. • 

After the resolution had been declared iiassed there were shouts 
of “Tilak Muharaj Ki Jai". 
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Resolution IL 

Sir Ashutosli Chauclhury then moved the resolution which ran 
as follow.8 : 

That the thanks of this (.'on^rross he conveyed to the members 
of the Punjab Kii(|uiry Suh-Comuiittee and the (Vimmiasiorjers 
appointed by them for the ^rrcat industry and judicial care with 
which they have colloc.ted the ovideiico and written their report, 
which is supported jiot only hy the cvid(‘nco recorded by them Imt 
also by the evidence ^?iveii before the Hunter ('ommittoe ; and 
expresses its concurrence with the. findiiifis of fact arrived at by the 
saifi Commissioners. 

(a) This Congress expresses its deep and bitter disappoii.t- 
mont at the drift, tone and tetideiicy ami final (tonclusions oi the 
majority report of the Hunter Committee and l>egs to express its 
fom]>lete and total disscutf from the liiirlii'^s aii<l recommeiidatioiis 
of the said majority. 

(b) This Congress further i>laccs on record its deli))crato 
opinion : — 

(i) That tlie report sulmiittod by the majority of the Hunter 
('omniittee is tainted by l»ias and race-prejudiee, based on iiisulhcient 
consideration of evidence and ebaraeterixed by a too ob\ions desire 
to slur over the proved and manifest inii|uities of the (lovernmenl 
officials eoncerned, and to whitewasli the eonduct ot the i’unjah 
(foverument and the (io\oiiunenl of India. 

(ii) That the said report, unacceptable ami unreliable in as 
mmdi as it is liased upon e\i<leiice uhicdi is iiicompleto, one-sided 
and biassed by seli'- interest. 

(iii) 'i'hal; the findings arrived at the Majority report are not 

justified even ppon the evidence actually on record, aiifl in any case, 
their reconimeijdation.s ftdl far .short of tin* minimum legitimate, 
requirements of the case. ^ 

(a)' That with reference to the Government of India s review 
of the two reiKjrts of the flunter f’ommittee, tliis Congress records 
its deliberate opinion . 

(i) that the said review accepts the findings of the majority 
without sifting or discrimination ; 

(ii) that it pays .scant and inadequate con.sideration to the 
arguments and findings of the minority report --even when such 
arguments and firuling.s are amply l>orne out by the e\idouce on 
record ; 

(iii) that the whole drift and tendency of the said review’ 
is not to arrive at a iinst and imparl ial finding on facts but to hush 
up the whole alTair and to throw’ a veil of oblivion upon the misdeeds 
(*f the officials concerned : 
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(iv) thfit tho action proposed to be taken in the review with 
roferonco to the conduct of guilty otficials is grossly and utterly 
inafk*<|uato to the gravity of the stale of things disclosed and has 
shaken all confidence in the fairness of British justice. 

He said : The resolution which 1 have the honour to place 
Ijefore you is a long one. I do not propose to read the whole of it. 
I shall deal with clause (a) only of that resolution. I may tell you 
that 1 flo not propose to make a long speech with regard to the 
r(‘solntion. "J’he question of the Punjab has been dealt with in the 
groat speech of our President at length. Kverythiiig that can be 
conceived, everything that can ho said about the Punjab matters 
has Ijoen said. Mo\ing this resolution I sliould like you to amend 
the first part of it. It says that the “thanks of the Congress be 
corn eyed,” L sjiy that it might bo “ the grateful' thanks of this 
CongrosH. ’ Then as regards (he “ Industry,” gentlemen, just 
imagine w'hat tlioy liad to do. They examined 1700 witnesses, 
they considercr] their evidence, they cross examined most of the 
lu'ople and based th(‘ir ivpori on the eonsideration of evidence they 
recorded. So far industry is concerned it isdifiieult- to find its equal. 
Then wc say al'out ‘judicial oarc. In the Vi'port w^hieli they have 
made they hav(‘ said that they have endeavoured to hold the scales 
of justice even. (Tcntlemen, it is the ver'dict of you all that they 
liavo hold the scales of justice even. It i.s not the mmv- endeavour 
that wo sjjcak about, but it is our d(‘eision that they have held 
lh<^ scale (.nenly. AVe all know that, justice and decision based 
upon jiistic(» without |iovver is iuefiicient. W’e arc in that unfortu- 
nate position. Hero are (he findings which are acee})ted a.s just. 
But the (leeisioM arrived at by them is inellective because they ha\ e 
not llie jiower to make, tJiem (‘tt‘eeti\o. (nMillemen, 1 may -say 
another thing in connection with it, that ])ow'ei’ without jtisliee 
i.s anarcliy. (ionllcmo?!, we liave not the power nor Uioans to give 
('ireet to it. But we have a right to say that power without ju.stice 
is tyranny The next, thing I have got to say is this that the. 
('ommittoe says this in dealing wdth the (prestion that they cannot 
too strongly condemn tlie action of the mob. Wo do not symiia- 
tlrise with the mob. A great Knglisb lawyer said once that the 
la^t thing which can haiqien to anyman ne\er comes too soon if be 
fails to siqqrort justice ainl liberty. May J however, paraphrase 
it a little and change one or two lines. The last thing that can 


happen to any constitution never comes too soon if it fails to 
support law and justice of the country for which it is intended. 
That is my interpretation of the sentence for your acceptance. 
"J'here is the deci.sion before you and what do >ou think to do with 
regard to it. How does it. help us with ivgard to our life. It 
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teaches us that we must be true to our thought and to have self- 
command. These are the two things that make a nation, Gentlo- 
men, I do not think there will be any hesitation in saying that they 
haA'e helped us to grow, to assume st'lf command. lo (rue thought. 
They have heljjcd us towards our salvation. God has given us the 
gift of mTiiihnod. There is one clue to success, ami that is to demand 
justice and to exact justice. The resolution was carried. 

Resolution ill. 

Mr. Jitendra Lai Banerji, moved the following resolution : — 

‘This Congress expresses its sense of biller disappointment at 
the British Cabinet’s failure to take adeciuate action with refevence 
to the atrocities of the Punjab, at their acquicsceiico in the 
recommendations of the Government of India and their practical 
condonation of the misdeeds of (Im Pimjab officials. 

‘‘This Congress is hirthcr of oi>'riion that spite of th<i fine and 
lofty sentiments <‘xpp'ssed in their d<?si)atch, the Britisl* Cabinet l>y 
their failure to take ade<iuatc. action have forfeifed the coididence 
of the y»eo])le of India.’* The resolution was pass(‘d. 

The Subjects Committee. 

The Non-co-operation Resolution, the main item in this 
Congress, had a keen debate upon it lasting for 3 days in the 
Subierts Committee. 

The last meeting of the Subjects Committee was held at 12 
noon on Sej)femb t 7th. in the rooms of (In* Indian Association ami tho 
fiiscusMOM lastcfl lurarly six lumrs after which it was decided to adopt 
Mr. (bind Ill's resolution <»n Xon-co-operation, All the delegates oleot(’!<I 
on the Subjects Committee mniibering about ihreii hundred attended 
and a large nunibea’ of them took part in the discussion. The speeches 
v'cre strong and enlivened here and there by sharp pavssage at arms 
among the opponents. Mr. Gandhi took a very strong attitmle from 
the very beginning and he stood by his motion firm like a rock un- 
moved by friendly apyieals or siiyipliant entreaties or hostile threats. 

The substantive motion before the house w'as the resolution 
drafted by the Kecey»tion Committee and thirty amendments, the 
principal being that made by Mr. (bindhi, Mr. C. K. Das and 
Mr. Bepin Chnnder Pal and on those amendments only votes were 
^taken. Mr. Gandhi’s amendment was his .substantive motion on 
non-co-operation, Mr. C. U. Das’s amendment was on the lines of the 
resolution d afted by the Reception Committee while Mr. Bepin 
Chuiidcr Pal’s amendment was i>ractically a supersession of Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal. All these were however declared lost and 
Mahatiua Gandhi’s resolution was carried by a vast majority, 
mostly by delegates from outside Bengal* 

U 
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The Corgress met again on the 8th September <1920 and 
passed the following Resolutions. 

A Motion for Adjournment. 

Sir Ay'hufosh Chowdhury first moved for adjournment of Congress 
till the winter session. He said : — There is considerable opjiosition 
to the resolution on non-co-operation brought forward by the Coi gress. 
The question should be more fully considered by the country. I 
know the feeling and the volume of opposition against it. I am 
]iot minimising facts. Their is a vast majority of opinion among 
delegates that the resolution should bo put through. Those who 
have taken the risk to put the resolution before the country are 
not afraid that the Congress may be split but wo know there is a 
considerate body of opinion against it as could be seen from the 
division that took place in the Subjects Committee. It is my duty 
to ])lace for your consideration, whether, having regard to the present 
l) 0 .sition, you will not permit the country to think for a little more 
time than forcing people to divide. Having regard to that feeling 
it is just to yourselves and to me and every one not prepared to 
accept tlie resolution as ]»ut forward, that further time should he 
gi\eu to consider the resolution (Loud cries of “No, No") 

Mr, V, P, M fdhaua Rao the motion which was lost by 

overwhelming majority, amid wild scene of enthusiasm. 

The N. C, O. Resolution. 

Mr. Gandh.^8 Molion. 

Mr, Gmdhi rose amid repeated cheers and cries of ‘(landhi- 
ki-jai’ and muved the resolution on Non-co-operation. 

The resolution runs thus 

In view of the fact that on the Khiiafat question both the 
Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty 
towards the Mussalmans of India, and the Prime Minister has 
deliboraiely broken his pledged word given to them and that it is 
the duty of every non-moslem Indian in every legitimate manner to 
assist his Mussulman brother in his attempt to remove the religious 
calamity that has overtaken him. 

And in view of the fact that in the matter of the events of the^ 
April of 15)19 both the said Goveninients have grossly neglected or"^ 
failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and punish 
officers guilty of unsoldiorly and barbarous behaviour towaids them 
and have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself 
directly responsible for most of the official crimes and callous to the 
suSeringa of the people placed under bis administration and that 
the Debate in the House ot Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy 
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wif-h the people of India and showed virtual support of the 
t'yetematic terrorism and frighifulness adopted in the Pur jab and 
that the latest Viceregal pronouncement is proof of entire absenoo 
of repentenee in the matters of the Khilafat and the Punjab, 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment 
in India without redress of the two afore mentioned wrongs and that 
the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to prevent 
a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the oslablishmeiit of 
Swarajya. This Congress is further of opinion that there is no 
course left open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt 
the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated 
by Mr. Gandhi until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is 
established. 

, And in as much as a boginiiing should be mfide by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented pulJic opinion and in 
as much as Government consolidates its [)ower through titles 
and honours bestow^ed on the people, through schools controlled by 
it, its law-courts and its liegislative Councils, and in as much as it 
is desirable in the i>rosoculion of the movement to take the 
minimum risk and to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the 
attainment of the desired object, this Congress earnestly advises — 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary oftices and resignation 
fron) nominated seats in local bodies : 

(b) refusal to attend Government J.evees, Durbars, and other 
fifiicial and semi-ofiicial functions held by Government officials or in 
their honour ; 

(r) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
ow ned, aided or controlled by Government and in place of such 
schools and colleges establishment of National Schools and Colleges 
in the various Provinces ; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts liy lawyers and litigants 
and establishment of private arbitration courts b> their aid for the 
settlement of private disimtes : 

(e) refusal on the ])art of the military, cltn'ical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for ser\ice in Mesopotamia ; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 
to the Reformed Councilo and refusal on the i>art of the voters to 
vote for any candidate who may, despite the Congress ad\ice, offer 
himself for election : 

(g) boycott of foreign goods : 

And in as much as Non-co-opera* ion has been conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can 
make real progress, and in as much as an opportunity should be 
ifiveu in the very first stage of Non-co-operation to e^ery mari| 
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woman and child, for such discipline and self-sacrifice, this Congress 
advises adoption of SwFideshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and in 
as much as the existing mills of India with indigenous Capital and 
control <lo not manufacture sutticient yarn and sufficient cloth for 
flic requirements of the nation, and are not likely to do so for a 
long time to come, this Congress advises iimnediate stimulation of 
further iiiarjufacture on a large scale by means of reviving hand- 
K})iiiijig in every home and hand- weaving on the part of the millions 
of weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable calling 
lor want of encouragement. 

Me said : — I am aware, more than aware, of the grave responsi- 
bility that rests on my shonlders in being privileged to move this 
resoluficui before this groat assembly. I am aware that my difficulty, 
as j*ls() yours, increases if you arc to adopt this' resolution. I am aware 
that the adoption of this resolution will mark a definite change in the 
policy that this coiui^ry has hitherto adojjtcd for the vindication of 
the rights that bedong to it, .and its honour. 1 am aware that a 
largo number of our respected leaders, who have giv^u their time 
and attention in a manner which it has not boon my privilege to 
give to our own Motherland, rcsicling in the Motherland, arc ranged 
against me. 1 am fully aware that they feel out of a sense of duty 
that they must resist, this attem]>f to re voluf ionise the polity of the 
roiuitry i)r.ieticall.y at any cost. Knowing these difficulties, and 
realising my res]>{)ii>il>ilily, and givii:g all respect tliat 1 am cai>able 
of gi\ing to the leaders of fhe country, 1 stainl before .\ou, in the 
fear of <.>od miuI w it h a sens(‘ of duty towards my country, to coiii- 
mend this I’Csolution to you for your hearty accei/taiice Hut 1 ask 
my countymen to dismiss me from their consideration. 1 know 
that J have boon charged with saintliness, I ha\e been charged 
with a desire for dictatorship. 1 ask you to believe me literally 
when I tell you that J fitand before you neither a.s a saint nor as a 
carnlidate for dictatorship. I stand before you iji order to appeal 
to your reason and to your hearts. 1 stand before you to i)lacc, 
a.s humldy as I can, the results of m\ experience in practical Non- 
co-operation. Two v.re\ious speakers have suggested that Non-co- 
operation is a new tiling for this country. I respectfully dci.y that. 

1 venture to submit that it is undoubtedly anew policy that is 
being placed before the country. But Non-co-operation has been 
talked almut, has been written about, for a long lime now. Nqii- 
co-operation has been accepted at hundreds of mootings attended 
by thousands of men. Non-co-operation has been placed in working 
order, since 1st August, by our Mussalman countrymen. Many of 
the items that you read in this resolution are new being enforced 
in a more or less intense degree. I venture to submit that I 
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am not pretiiaturo iij coming to the country. But, at the same 
lime, I ask you all to dismiss personalities from your minds, '.and 
to give your undivided, dispassionate, calm judgment to this 
great question, because the mere passing or the mere rejection 
ot this resolution does not end Xon-co-o\>eration, nor does it make 
it a success. If you pass the resolution, it niean.s that ov<‘ryono of 
you individually has, to the extent that the items a])])ly to you to 
enforce those things, I, therefore, hundd> hcseech you to give as 
patieiit a hearing as you can, uith the. generosity which you extend 
to all, to my humble self. I ask you neither to clap nor to hiss. 
1 frankly acknowledge that clapping hinders the fi(nv of argumt 5 nt 
and thought. I want to a]q»eal only to >oui* heads and hearts, 
and clappings and hisses are both alike hiiidranees in the progress 
of any coiTospoiidenee whicli should be establisloMl between a 
speaker and the aiulieneo. If \ou favour Xhai co-operation, }ou 
will nol hiss out of the stage a single speaker, no matter what your 
predilections may he. Xon-co-operatio^J, as you will see fiorn the 
resolution itsidf, has heen conceived as a measur«' of discipline 
and self-sac riliee. J)isci}»line demands humility, obedience, respect 
and patient hearing to a speaker. I'nles,'' we are. ;ibh‘ to evoI\e 
this intrasure of discipliiiu, unless we an) able to c\ e a spirit of 
mutual toleration for (nir vIcaas, however dinmetrically opposed 
tliey may be, Xoij-ct> optu'alion is an injpossibilily. Xon c()-o)iera" 
lion in an angry alnnspl' -i e. i*- an iinpossihili^y. 1 to no 

erne in my feelifigs with ref<*ren(‘c fti i lu* wrongs t Inil Iia\e lieeii 
tloiie to ihis c(.nntr\, bi»t 1 ha\e I'Miait by ))i1icr c.\]*c]‘ieiiCe, 
llirongh a ]> 0 Lit;d oi close uimuj .’h> the one suproiio leshoii, 

namely, to coriserve my ang**r, to control U, and heat 

eonsened t ransiiiil ted i to energ>, ^o also our angri*, eonseiwed 
and (ontrolled, <’an lesult in a p(*wer lliat becomob im-sislihle 
throughout the world, am' 1 want m) et.nulry to t on! rol its anger 
at tljis critic il peti<id in its i.^toiv. hat <ain be a ]»e(t.er h'.^son 
than tliiil vv<‘, wdthin our own lif)n.-;»du)ld, \ se ot nswliohuN'* 
})een attm.ding the Coi'grcss a*^ brothers in erin \ear iii and year 
out — I ask you, what can be a more favouralde op]iortuni1y fur 
exercising our power ui toleration than that w'e should do so 

between ourselves ! 

In s)ate of our dKTerenecs, I hope that it is po>si]>le for us 

to remain in perfect friendliness in ihi.s <'(juntry, and in this very 
Pandal. I have Ijeen told lliat I am doing nothing l>ut wrecking the 
Congress, and that )iy my mad resolution, 1 shall be Incaking the 
Congress and the jiolitical life of the count: y. I have said already 
that this Congress is not a party organisation, hut that Ihis Congress 
provides, and ought tu plo^ide, a platiorm for all shades of opinion, 
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for all prroupa, for all parties. A niiucrity need not leave 
this platfornn and this organisation l)ut that minority may 
look forward to translating itself into a majority, if its opinion 
commends itself to the country. All that is necessaiy is that no 
man may, under the Congress banner, place anything before the 
country as the Congress policy, if that particular policy has been 
condomncd or rejecttjd by the Congress, f venture to submit to 
you that if I find myself in a minority, and still if you will i)rovide 
for mo a platform on the Congress stage, ^'ou will not find me going 
away from the Congress, but leave me to convert the minority 
into the mijority. I do not want to go into the details of the 
programme, for the reason for every step recommended to you is 
given to you in the programme itself. There are no two opinions 
as to the wrong that is done to the Khilafat. The Mussalmans of 
India cannot remain as honourable men, and followers of the faith 
of their Vrophet, if they do not vindicate its hotmur at any cost. 
The Puniab has been cruelly and barbarously treated, and in as much 
as a single Panjabi was made to crawl on bis belly, the whole of 
Lidia crawled that day on her belly, and it is that humiliation 
which yon and I, if we claim to be worthy sons and daughters of 
India, must be pledged to remove. And it is in order to remove 
those two wrongs that the country has been agitating its(Jf and 
others for a number of months. But wc have not boon able to 
bend the Brilish Government by our will. Can the country with 
all the fashion, with all the feeling that il has shown in these two 
things rest satisfied with mere empty exhibition of angry feeling? 
Vou could not have listened to a more passionate diseour.se upon 
the wrongs of the Punjab than in the page^ of the address delivered 
by our rospeotod President, flow is the Congress to vindicate, to 
justify its existence and its honour, if it cannot enforce justice from 
unwilling hinds, if it; cannot eif' »rce candid repentance before 
receiving a single gift, howsoo\er rich it may be, f.^-om those blood- 
stained hands? Thercfor(‘, it is that I have ventured to ])laco before 
this country a scheme of Non-cooperation, and I would ask you to 
reject any other Non-co operation except as detailed by mo, not 
because that programme has been framed by me, but I ask you to 
reject any other scheme unless you deliberately ceme to the 
conclusion that that is a better scheme of Non-co-operation 
than the one I have presented to you. I venture to claim for this 
scheme of Non ct»-operii^ion that if this has siitlicient response in the 
country, I make bold to reiterate the statement that you can gain 
your Swaraj in one 5’oar under luy conditions (Hear, hear.) not by 
]>4issing this rcFoJution by this vast audience but, hy an enforcement 
of this resolution by this very audience from day to day in a 
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progressive manner, and the progressive stages therein fixed, due 
regard being had to the condition of Ihe country. There was 
another ay before the country, save Non^ cooperation, and that 
was drawing the sword. But India does, not possess the sword, 
and if it had possessed the sword, I kr.ow that India would not have 
li.stened to this gospel of Nt>ij-co-operation, and I want lo suggest to 
you that even if you want to wrest just ice from unwillii g hands by 
methods of \iohnice, tvAo things, indispensable in this programme, 
discii)line and self-sacrifice, will sliJl be necessary. I have not yet 
known a war gained })y ro])oK but I have known wars gained, as 
you have kruiwu', ]»y a disciplined army capable of dying every one 
of them, at their posts. If you want io gi\e a pitched l)attle in arms 
to the British Government, to the English Nation or to combined 
powers of Europe, we shall have to train ourselves in discipline and 
self-sacrifice. It is to that singe that 1 nm desirous and eager lo 
bring my country. I confc.ss to you that I ha\e Ix'Cumo impatient. 

I see that in intclljgence wo are not wiintiig. )nit wo have not got 
the spirit of nafional self-sacrifice and nalinnal rliscipline. We have 
e\olved di.scipliije /indsolf sacrifice, as pcrhap.s no nation has done 
in our domestic affairs I ha\e como to plead bcfoix^ y(<u to extend 
the doctrine to national lile, in other words I have come lierc, and 
1 am travi'l’ing from one end of India to the other ei d in ord<'r to 
test whether the country has really evolverl a national spirit, 
whether at the alter of the Nation, the coiu»try is ready to dedicate 
its riches, its children, its all. And if the country is ready to 
dedicate its all, without reservation, 1 promisi* Svara.j in no time. 
(Applause). Is the country read.>, willing, abli‘ to rnake the necessary 
sacrifice i Is the country ready and are its title-holders ready to 
surrender titles and honorary offices f Arc parents ready to sacrifice 
their children’s literary education for the sake of fighting the 
Country's cause, f^o long as Nve believe that our children s eilucatioii 
will be neglected if we do not send them to Schools and Colleges, 
which aie a factory for turning out clerks for the Gouwnment, 
I submit that Swaraj i.s nearly an impossibility. No nation, being 
under another nation, can possibly accept its gift and kick against the 
burdens and responsibilities that the conquering nation places upon it 
Immediately that nation realises intuitively that any gifts that may 
come from the conqueror, come not for the benefit of the conquered, 
l)ut principally for the benefit of the conqueror, that nation, from 
that very moment, will reject all voluntary as.sisfance and 
to give every form of voluntary assistance to the conqueror. These 
are voluntary forms of assistance to the corniueror. These are 
fiimlamental and elementary conditions of success in our struggle 
for national independence, whether within the Einy»ire or w'hether 
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without. I want my countrymen to nndorstancl my posiHon. 
A?h 1 it yon do not accept that position, prohahly you will find that 
it will l)f* your duty to reject the proposition 1 have the honour of 
pliifu’n;? Iniforo you. I hold a real suhstantial unity between Hindus 
and Mussalrniuis as infinilely sui'crior, and if you make a choice 
lK‘twcen that, unity and the British connection, I will choose the 
unity, and siicrifioe the roiinectioiL Jf I have the choice between 
the honour of the Ihinjab and therefore of India, and 1 have to 
choose between temporary chaos, anarchy, ne#,dect of the literary 
trainiin^ of my childnui, the closing up of courts, aiid therefore 
tcmi>orary distress, for c(jurt-go(M’s, Ihe shutting up of legislative 
activity, and the loss of the Briiish connection, I will choose the 
honour of the l^lIljal> and of India, anarchy, shutting of schools and 
courts, aiul all that is meant, without the slightest hesitation. If 
you have the same burning finding in yon, and the impatience in 
order to vindicat(» the honour of Islam, and if you have the same 
biirjiing feeling that you arc to vintlicatii the lionour of the Puniab, 
then yon v\ill uiiros“T\ (ally accept my proposition hut it is jjot all. . 

1 have not corru* to the fundamental thing namely, boycott of 
(kmiudls, complete boycott by caiub'dates and \otors. 'J'hat is really 
a burning to])io of the day, and if this house has to divide, it will 
divide, no matter u hatot her things you may find surroiiderod the 
rosohilioii, Jf you divide this house, you will understand that you 
will di\ide it upon this one clear-cut issue. Does (jr docs not the 
country w;uit to gain i(.s Swaraj, through .the Councils or with- 
out tlie CoiiuciU ! Docs tlui couulry believe that through 
the (kmncils it is jxissililc to gain S^var.ij ? I do not- wish to 
address any argument in connection with the Councils at present. 
If I have a right of reply, J shall he glad to combat any argument 
that may he advaiu'cd in.,favour of not boycottirg the Councils. Let 
it 1)0 sutiicicut for the lime being, that if wo utterly distrust the 
British Government tho present holders of ottices, and we arc aware 
that the British Governincnt is totally unrepentant then how can 
you iK)ssihly believe that these reforms will lead to Swara^j because 
it is not a m.atter of conscienc.e. I Avant the country to boycott foreign 
goods, hut 1 am aw^are that today it is a physical impossibility. ISo 
long as we have got to rely upon foreign countries for our x>ins and 
needles, both real and figurative, so long the boycott of foreigJi 
goods is an impossibility. But if any liody is impatient to attain 
the goal and can rise to any height of sacrifice, I confess to you that 
if this nation can bring about the boycott of foreign goods, India 
will regain her iiidapendenco of all tho Powers in the twinkling of 
an eye. Therefore 1 hod ro hesitation in accei)ting that amendment 
or addendtim : only it mars the musical beauty, if I may say, without 
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pride or without any arrogant assumption, claim that -for the 
progranime that I have placed before you. In my humble opinion, 
those few words do mar the symmetry of the programme, but 1 am 
not here merely to plead for a symmetrical programme. I want to 
place before the country a workable programme and I freely admit 
that the boycott of foreign goods is certainly a live thing if we can 
attain it. If we want the boycott of foreign goods and at the same 
time we want to promote Swaraj, yon have, got it in the final 
paragraph. I ask you finally to give all these matters your serious 
consideration and not to be swayed this side or that side by the 
influence of any personality, however great. I ask you not to respect 
any of the services that I might have rendered to the country. They 
are of no account. I do not claim any i!)fallibility for any program- 
me that I place before the country. Two things I do claim, labouri- 
ous industry and great thought behind my programme and 
unflinching determination to reduce that programme to practice. I do 
want you to take those two qiialifioatioiis of mine undoubtedly into 
your consideration. You have got a living organisation already ; in 
forming the policy, already yon have thousands of adherents, most 
of them no <loubt mental adherents, but many men in practice 
aecopting my ] nogramme. 

Mr. Gandhi then explained his speech briefly in liiiidi. 

Dr, Kitchh'M ol Amritsar seconded the resolution in a Hindi 
Speech. And then followed a keen debate. 

Pundit Goknrnath Misra in opposing said that it was against the 
Congress Creed wliieh so long liad not meant to paraly&e the 
(Tovernment. Mr. Shyamlai Xehru in a humourous s]»eech wanted 
the deletion of the woid wherever it occurred in the 

resolution which he said was imperfect. Mr. t^aiidhi, he said, 
promised them iSwaraj in 9 months, but if his amendment wa.s 
accepted he promised to give Swaraj in fi months, nay, in 3 months. 
After an interruption caused by this and a few other speeches 
Mr. B. C. Pal moved his Amendment, 

Babu Bepin Chandra Pal’s Amendment. 

Bahu Bepin (Chandra Pal then moved his amendment. He 
read out the amendment which ran thus : — 

Whereas in the matter of the events of April 1919 both the 
Indian and the Imperial Governments have grossly neglected or 
failed to protect the innocsent people of the Piiniab and punish 
officers guilty of unsoJdieriy ancl barbarous behaviour towards them 
and have exonerated Sir Michael O'Dwyer, who proved himself 
directly or indirectly resi)onsible for most of the official crimes and 
callous to the sufferings of the people placed under his administra. 

14(a) 
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tioii, and the debate in the House of Coramons and specially in the 
House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with the people 
of iiidia^ and showed virtual support of the terrorism and fright- 
fulness adopted in the Punjab, 

And Whereas the l)ulk of the Pluropean community in India, 
officials and non-officials, have expressed their sympathy with the 
saifl policy of terrorism and frightf illness and arc actively raising 
funds and taking other steps to honour those who have been proved 
to be guilty of acts of frightfuluess and terrorism, 

And Whereas on the Khilafat question both the Indian and 
the Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty towards 
the Mussalmans of India, and the Prime Minister has deliberately 
l)rokcn his pledged word given to them, 

And Whereas the disintegration of the Turkish Empire and 
its division into ^ass:ll states as ])roposc*d in the Peace Treaty is a 
source of prospective danger to India, 

And Whereas the only effective remedy against these, wrongs 
and the only g^iarantee against their recurrence is the ininiecliato 
recognition of India’s rights lofull autonomy, 

Bo it resolved — 

(a) That the Prime Minister be asked to receive a mission 
composed of representative Indians to bo selected })y the All-India 
Congress Committee to lay before him the statement of India's 
grievances coupled with a demand for immediate autonomy. 

(b) That in the case of his refusal to receive this mission or 
in the event of his refusal to replace the Reforms Act of 1919 by 
a measure granting full autonomy to India, a policy of such active 
Non-oo-operation be adopted as would leave no doubt in the minds 
of the British people that India can no longer be governed aj a 
dependency. 

(c) That in the meantime this Congress recommends to the country 
for favourabh^ consideration and eventual adoption of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s programme of Non-co-operation with such modifications, 
alterations and additions, either for the whole of India or for 
particular F'rovi rices to suit special conditions as may be recommend- 
ed by a Joint Committee consisting of : — 

(1) Twenty representatives of the Indian National Congress 

(2) Five representative^ of the AlUndia Moslem League 

(3) Five representatiYe.s of the Central Khilafat Committee 

(4) Five representatives of each of such Home-Kule Leagues 
as accept the principle of Non-co-operation. 

With .Mahatma Gandhi as the President of the Joint Committee. 
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(d) That in the meantime this CongreKSS recommends the 
immediate adoption of the following measures as preparatory to the 
to the actual putting into practice of Mahatma Gandhi's Program- 
me : — 

(1) The education of the electorates in the principles of Non- 
co-operation. 

(2) The establishment of National schools. 

(3) The establishment of Courts of arbitration. 

( 4 ) Eenun.ciation of titles and such lionourary otlices as are 
not conferred by the suffrage of the people. 

(5) Eefusal to attend Government levees, Durbars and such 
other functions. 

(6) The organisation of labour into trade unions. 

(7) The gradual withdrawal of Indian capital from Kuropean 
Banks and such other industrial and comniorcial concerns in India 
as are controlled ))y Europeans and also oi Indian Laliour from such 
concerns. 

(8) Eefusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
(dasses to offer themselvcjs as recruits for service outside India 
except in the event of foreign invasion. 

(9) Adoption of Swadeshi, especially in piece-goods, on a vast 
scale and revival of hand-spinning and hand- weaving. 

B. C. PaPs Amendment. 

The main ground taken by Mr. Pal was tlial for all their 
wrongs, they could not possibly paralyse Government by No- 00 -^ 
opeiation as proposed l)y Mr. (irandhi. lie related tlto history <4 the 
Swadeshi movement in J^etigal a dccaile back arnl how it failed. 
W ith the nienjory of that failure, he wanted to lie c-uitious, to take 
only one step forward, 1^2'. to tell those who were respoiisil)le for 
the Government of India to come to loriti.-. with then], first, to send 
a deputation to the Prime Mitiister of I'jigland, and tlicn when 
tlieir demand was rejected, as it is sure to be, to take up M. 
Gandhi's iirogramme. 

Mr. Pal had a strong following. Bengal was strongly in his 
support while ]Mr. Baptist a from Bombav, Mr. Satyamiirti from 
Madras, the venerable Pundit Malaviya, !\!c.<^rs Jiiinah nn<l C. U. 
Das strongly supi'orted him. Mr. iJesnnl opposi‘d lioth motions and 
said that the British Governmejit wa.s so interwoven with tlyjir 
society that norj-co-opcratio?3 if sncce.ssful would throw the country 
into anarchy. She held up the charm of the new Reforms and 
denounced non-co-oporation in strong terms. 

Mr, Dan in supporting Mr. Pal made a strong ap])onling speech. 
In the subjects Committee he had wrung the concession of ii)sertii>g 
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the word gradual” in M. Gandhi's original motion, and now in 
the open Congress, an eminent lawyer that ho was, he took advan- 
tage of this weak point of M. Gajidhi’s resolution and urged that 
this made it uncertain, elusive, and not meant to be practical. 
What is the meaning of “ gradual withdrawal of “gradual boycott” ' 
he cried, let them put their hand on their breast and say if they are 
ready, if they are really strong enough to practise non-co-operation. 

Mr, Jimahj finally, in supporting Mr. Pal^s amendment said that 
though the only remedy that there was for all the piles of w^rongs 
heaped upon the country was non-co-operation, he was not convinced 
of the practicability of Mr, Gandhi's scheme. Before putting Non- 
co-operation into practice ho should like to take stock of the mate- 
rials and forces of the country, and with Mr. Das would pause and 
consider the question. 


Mr. Gandhk’s Reply. 

Mr. Gainlhi, in his final reply to the debate on his resolution 
on Non-co-operation, said : I know that I have got to perform a 
duty by you and answer some of the many objections that have 
been raised against, the proj)ositio!i. You have now listejicd to all 
speeches but one with respectful attention. I am exceedingly sorry 
that ‘you refuse<l to hear Mr. Jamnadas DwarkaeJas. ^'ou have 
heard Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jinnah, and others, a host in themselves. 
You have hoard the argument advanced by Mrs. Besaiit and several 
other speakers. They hare all a splerulid record of ser\icc behind 
them. They have liitlierto hjd the Congress {or a number of years 
and have given you their best services and 1 know that you will 
give all the argumeiits that have been advanced against the 
resolution the resi)ect tliat they an; entitled to. But,;.at the same 
time, 1 am here to tell you that with all rny anxiety to be convinced 
of any error of judgment or otlicrwiso that 1 might haves committed, 
I stand unconvinced. It has been suggested by Mr. dinnah and Mr. 
Das that this programme is impracticalde and it is not capable 
ol being practised. I venture to suggest to you that it is capable of 
being practisofl to-day by everyone who is affected by the several 
items. There is the introduction of the word gradual and Mr. Das 
has very properly laid emphasis upon that, Mord in order to show 
that it is ill recognition of the impracticable nature of at least two 
items relating to the schools and the Law Courts. I respectfully 
differ from him ; the introduction of that adjective is a concession 
to our weakness and a recognition of our unreadiness. I admit that 
with the introduction of the adjective these two items may be 
absolutely whittled down. It would depend largely ui on the sense 
of indignation that has really fired the nation and it will stjll more 
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largely depend upon the work that may be put into the programme 
by the real workers. You may depend upon it that so long as the 
Non-co-operation Committee started Ity the Central Khilafat 
Committee is in existence, so long will you tind these items and 
many more continuously placed before you for acceptance and every 
argument and every inducement will be held out to you, not 
pecuniary, but every inducement in the interest of the nation, and 
every appeal will l)e made to your patriotic spirit, in order that you 
may bo stimulated to actioi», and 1 have not the slightest doul)t 
even with the experience of one and a half months behind mo that 
we shall have a fairly good resivoiise from the country, and 1 contend 
that the programme is not unpractical in the sense that anybody 
who wishes to enforce those items can do so to^ilay. It is not a 
physical im])Ossibility with him ; it is as j>7actical if he wanted 
really to enforce a ooinplelc boycott of foreign goods. In my lniml)le 
opinion this item is a practical impossibility as olh(?r items are 
undoubtedly not. I have given you my reasons for accepting this 
item iri my programme. Tliough in theory tins is sound, 1 was 
most anxious to place before the nation only those things which the 
nation, if it was willing and ready, could put into ]»raciice today. 
Let me not conceal one great fact from you. 1 do suggest to yon that 
if you w'ant to carry out tin*, programme of Non co-operatioii as 
sketched by me, it is expected of you, ujid you will tind in the 
course of our pen’griiiati.jns that- we sliall l»c continually dinning 
the lliing into your ears, it is expected of you tha.t if it is at all 
l)ossible for you, .>ou will withdraw >(air chilclnui trom the schools 
to-morrow and the lawyers will suspend their practice from 
to-morrow. But, as I have, said, it yon had not the a])ility, if you 
have not the immediate readim'.-s, the intruductioji »>f she adj(M:tive 
gives you tliiidving time. 1 de*clii:c t(^ accept, the interpretation that 
some in the .audience i>Jaced upon the.se t w’o items when <iimstione.d 
that they are to withdraw’ their chihbaui only when National Schools 
are really opened and that the lawyer^ should suspend practi«'e 
when Arbitration Courts are estalilished. 'J’h.it. in my opinion, 
is building l)efore the foundation. I cannot [uit a haiid.some, pile of 
building or even erect a straws cottage wdlhout having children to 
educate. When a nation is at war, whether non-vhdent or violent, 
it is an indispen, sable condition that it stop.s its schools and 
Law Courts. I have gone through two wai's myself and in them 
the school remained in suspended animation and so were the 
Law Courts closed, rather hecause the litigants had no time 
to think of their private quarrels ami the parents came to 
the conclusion that the best education that their children 
could receive at a critical time in the nation's history was that they 
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.sbonin iinderstajjd that it was better for them to have their 
children’s education suspended for a time than that they should 
remain in a state oi evil. These two items are undoubtedly the tests 
of o\ir feelings in the matter and if the nation feels it will act up to 
these two things. Much has been made of want of notice and if the 
facts were as they are sui)posed to be, I think it would be a sound 
argument, but pcjrhaps it has escaped oven Mr. Pal’s notice, even 
Mr. din nail’s notice, that really this question of notice arises only 
beoaupo of the introduction of new elements in the programme, 
namely, the demand for Swaraj. If \ve were making a new demand 
for Swaraj the argument will ho final that we as an honourable 
nation ought to give a clear emphatic notice to the British people. 
But in my programme it is not put in that fashion. I have said that 
without Swaraj it would lie impossildc to i>rovent a repetition of 
the wrongs such as have been infiicted iu the Punjab and therefore 
in this programme Swaraj is i»o independent demand, but was a 
demand made Ijecausc, in the opinion of the Congress, it is 
necessary in order to guard against future contingency. In iny 
huml)le oi>inion thoK; is alhsolulely nothing wrong in it, but 1 go 
forward. Both Mr. rlinnah and Pandit Malaviya have aecci)tod Mr. 
Pal’s programme. You will find therein that some of the items arc 
to be enforced from to inornuv and what 1lu5 amendment states is 
that the other ittuns will be reduced to practice later on, that while 
(he mission is eonduct.ing it.s affairs sonie operation of the Non-co- 
t 'oration programme is to bo enforced from to-morrow by the 
population of India. I think that the Congress may well hold that 
notice sutiicient. for its purpose without in any waj damaging its 
prestige (u' of the whole nation. 

1 have come ttj the linal pi\o' namely boycott of the Coujicils. 
I niMst confess that I Ipive not yet hoard a single argument iu 
fa\our of going to the Councils. All the arguments that liave iij) to 
now been a(l\iinced is: seeing’ thrxt we have done something 
through these (\)uiicils during .‘to years, seeing that the Eeiormed 
Council is uadv in respon.se to our agitations which I admit, and 
.seeing that there is a greater scojm for ob.'^truction as we can 
command a majority by inlluencing the votes, which too 1 admit, 
we nmy I'o a}>le, by going to the councils, to \»ai’alysc the 
Government or the administrations as tlie case may l>e. In my 
humble opinion, a.s a a student of English Hi.story, I ha\e found, and 
it is a i>raetical maxim adopted in English public life, that every 
institution thrives on obstruction, and when we seek election to the 
Councils I assure you that the Government will not bo pleased to 
sec the nationalists outride the CounciLs. Goveriiincnt are eager 
tp day to liave the Kationalists in the Councils. You will take my 
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evidence for what it is worth. It may l)e bad evidence, but it is 
there. It is my firm opinion that the ser\ioes the public men want to 
render can be rendered better outside the Councils rather than inside 
and such services will be infinitely greater than the services they 
ronuer in the Councils. What is the secret of the great power of 
the late Lokaniaijya in the country ? Do you su])pose that if he had 
gone to the Council he would hme exercised that over all the millions 
of India ? Von have had evidence given before you in conncctioir 
with his opinion. I am exceedingly sorry that you have no evidence 
brought before you as to what he considered in connection wiili the 
programme. But as the mat ter. s have been brought btdoro you, it 
has become my painful duly to give >ou the evidence that is in my 
possession. 1 happened at his wish to wait upon him in company 
with Mr. Shaukat Ali a fortnight before his demise and he said “I 
personally believe 1 hat it will ])e. 1 welter to go to the Cotincils and 
obstruct wh(;rc it was necessary and cooperate where al^o it was 
necessary,” When Mr. Shaukat Ali told him : ” What about your 
promise to the iMusalman.s in Delhi at u Inch al.NO 1 was ju'esent,'' 
he immediately added : "Oh, yes.. If the Musalmaiis /<? the thing 
(he laid om])hasi.s on it) and not merely sju^ak, if they boyeott the 
Councils, ] give you my word that my party will .stand with you. 
*‘J do not want you to oxaggrrato the value of tlii.»? e\ iflence as J 
kllO^\ his nauuj is a name to conjure with and liis opinion must 
carry great \\ eight with thos<* of us wb(» ln’lieae tliat lie \sas 
unrivalled in his continued ])ro.'^oeut ions lor the attainment of swaraj 
and naturally any opinion that might be cited as having < onie from 
him must carry weight. 

What do these CouneiLs mean ! The simple test I venture to 
pre,sent to you and the leadc'rs is the two wrongs that we are 
come to consider : the Khilaf-it and the runjab. Do >ou believe 
that by going to the Council and engaging in t ho debates there, 
you can produce a direct inipres.sion upon the British Ministers 
and secure a rovi.sion of the 'J'urki.sh terms and repeiitencc on 
account of the Panjal) atfairs ! Our revered brother and leader Pandit 
Malaviya has said that very soon all that ti)c ("ongress Sub- 
Committee (Re Punjab Kiifjuiry Beport) asked for will be gcraidcd 
because some or most of the otficers are already gone or will be 
presently going and in April even the A’icoroy will have gone. I 
respectfully suggest that it is not what I at lea.^t intended when I put 
my pen to that report. (Gandhi was a member of that ^iub-Committee) 
I said emphatically oven at our di.scussion that the dismi,ssal of the 
officers should conditionally be based upon their incapacity and 
atrocity that they were guilty of, not by efflux of time, and that the 
V^iceroy should be compulsorily retired if he docs not tender bis 
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resif^Tiation before his time. It does not serve my purpose when 
the Viceroy goes by efflux of time and so the officers. If the officers 
are retired compulsorily but not retired on these specific grounds it 
does not serve my purpose at all. I want a repentant, clean heart, 
a change of heart, and 1 miss any repentance or change of heart, and 
the hafid of fellowship which 1. had thought was extended at the 
time of the Amritsar Congress, • and that is my reason for having 
then suggested co-operation with the Oovernment, but havirfg found 
out afterwards that there was no redress of Khilafat and the 
Panjab wrongs, the painful revelation has dawned on me that the 
British Ministers or the Government of India had never meant' well 
by the people of India. Instead of repentance, an insolent challenge 
is given to India that if you want to'be ruled by Britain, the price 
is terrorism. I, therefore, want to make this party of terrorists a 
present of these law couits, a present of the education of my 
children. If 1 cannot start new national schools, 1 certainly decline 
to wait for the oslablishmeiit of their schools. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. When there are children without schools, I 
promise that our revered leader Pandit Malaviya will himself go 
up from ]ilace to place and eollert subscriptions for ouening National 
schools 1 do not want to starve Indian mind. 1 want every 
Indian to be educated along projier lines, educated to understand 
the dignity of his Nation and ?iOt receive an education that will 
make him a sla\e. There are many other poiiits but I would 
reiterate two things. The public will not understand our fine 
distinetioiis. Jt will mean that Non co-operation must cominonco 
at the top, tv:., ij) a body, miscalled a representative body, namely, 
the Reformed Council, and if the l»est mind of the country refuses to 
associate with that Governinent, even as the olfstructionist, I promise, 
that the Goveriiinent’s gye will be opened. The condition is that 
those who refrain will not go lo sleep but move from one end of 
the country lo the other end, bring every grievance to the notice 
not of the Government but of the public, Aiid if my programme is 
carried out the Congress will be going from year to year and give 
public expression to those grievances, so that the volume of wrong, 
ever increasing as it rolls, will inflame the great nation and enable 
the nation to harbour, to conserve all its angei: and its heat, and 
tramsmute it into an irresistible energy. Please recognise the one 
fundamental settled fact that the Muslim League has passed a 
resolution that they are going to boycott the Councils entirely. 
])o you believe that onefourlh of our body may pull one way 
and three-fourths in another way ? If these were running along 
parallel lines I cati underhand it. But here they will be pulling in 
opposite ways and is it right that it should be so ? Can the Hindus 
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gain anything even by a policy of obstruction if every believer in 
Islam boycotts the Council as he should boycott sin ? That is a 
religious position. In Islam they consider it is sinful for them to go 
to the Councils and take the oath of allegiance. Let j;ot practical 
lndi:\ and practical politicians, who gather here from year to year, 
forget this settled fact. If they believe that they will bo able to 
change the Musalman mind and that these resolutions of the Miisal- 
mans are pious wishes, then certainly the argument that 1 have mow 
advanced falls to pieces. But if yon believe that the MusaJmaiis 
are in earnest, that they see, feel, the wrong and as tinic goes on 
the wrong instead of dying out and beijig forgotten will gather 
force day after day, then you will understand that as time goes 
forward the energy of the Musalmaiis will increase, whethe*’ the 
Hindus help them or do not *he]p them. That is the choice that 
lies before the whole of this national assembly. I, tljorefore, respect- 
fully submit to you that 1 liavo not embarked upon this thing 
without careful thought and it is not a matter of })loasure or joy 
to me to put myself, a humble, single individual, always liable to 
err, against the best loaders of the country : but where it is a matter 
of duty, where, as I see clearly }>ofore me, if we want to cemcMit the 
relations between the Hindus and the Musalmans and vve w^ant 
them to endure for ever, there is no escape for us but a complete 
association with them so long as tliey rernai/i on the right path and 
adopt honourable means aiid do not overreach themselves in framing 
their demands, and so long as they do not resort to violence. There 
are many other things whicli have l.een said and to which I might 
have given reply hut I have tried your patience unduly. My busi- 
ness is linished w'hen I have placed every argument in a dispassion- 
ate manner not as an adv'ocate })ut, if it is at all pussilile for me, 
as a. judge and 1 assure you 1 have endeavoured to place the whole 
argument pure and simple as a judge. 1 ow e a great deal to Pandit 
Malaviya. Tlie relations perhaps that subsist between him and 
me the country dues not kmnv and 1 would give my life to placate 
him, to please him and follow him at a ros[>octful . distance, but 
when it becomes a matter of sacred duty and conviction 1 hold that 
I am absolved from any obligation to follow him. I know that ho 
a]>.soIves me from any such obligation of following him and if I, who 
venerate him, adopt a course ditTereni from his, you will understand 
that I am absolutely serious and sincere when J ask every one in 
this pandal to use his own individual judgment and not to be 
carried away in the slightest degree by my personality. Finally 
if you pass this resolution, you will do so with your eyes open, if 
you think everyone of you individually has the capacity, and the 
willingness to offer this small measure of sacrifice in the name of 

14(0 
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the rjtition, for the sake of the nation and for the sake of securing 
lasting friendship with the Musalmans, you will not hesitate to 
adopt the rcsolut-ioTij Init if you cannot satisfy those conditions 
.von will not hesitate to reject this. (Cheers.) 

The Motion was adopted by a great majority. On a ballot being asked* 
the President announced that the votes will be taken province by province 
and that the result v/ill be declared next day. 

Next day, Sept. 9th« the polling result was announced. Mahatma Ghadhi*s 
resolution was carried by 1826 votes against 884 for Mr Pal. Punjab, 
Bombay, Bengal, the U. P. and Behar voted for M, Gandhi by a huge 
majority, while C. P. and Berar voted against him. 

After the announcement the President made a long extempore speech. 

President’s Concluding Speech. . 

Country's Soul 

After having eulogised the services rendered by Bengal in 
llie political history of the country and referred to some of 
tlie slightly objectionable features of the proceedings which 
he tleplorod, the ])re.sident said he had rejoiced all those clays 
in tinding that this country had after all found its soul. It had 
reioiced his heart to see this country and this national assemldy 
had after .all a (dear political vision now. They had acquired a 
clear ])olitical vision and they had a clear concejjtion of the means 
by which t hey could accomplish (ho end which they desired. That 
bad filled his heart with hope, with confidence and with pleasure. 
Uc rejoiced to find that this a'^sembly had after all found that the 
country’s salvation must come from the country itself fapi>lause). 
He rejoiced to find that this country through its national assembly 
and through that assembly the pooide they represented, had after 
all found that i)altry reform.s tinkering with the administration 
here and there, would not sati.sfy their souls, would not meet their 
ne:uls. He had .ilready informed them that out of a total strength 
of 2773 voters there were only 03 who were either opposed to non- 
co operation or who did not like to vote or were inditfcreiit. If 
in such a big House they found only 63 who in some form or other 
did not approve of non-co-operation, they were absolutely on safe 
ground in saying that the bulk of the country was in favour 
of the adoption of non-co-operation. Throughout the Congress 
proceedings he had observed an attitude which he struck out for 
himself in his i)residential address, namely that he was not going to 
take any side, that he was going to preside over this great gathering 
like the Speaker of the House of Commons, let everybody speak 
out lii.s own mind and vote as he wished. However, he left that to 
their judgement. He thought it would be cowardly on his part 
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to leave this pandal without telling them very briefly his own views 
on the great question on which they had passed their resolution. 
He might tell them at once that he was absolutely whole-heartedly 
in support of non-co-operation but at the same time he must frankly 
tell tnem he was not convinced that the programme which they 
.have accepted was the soundest and most effective programn\e 
(applause). He had doubtsiwith regard to several of the items on 
the programme and he thought he would l)o failing in his duty to 
his country if he did not-give expression to his convictions. 

Boycott of School. 

Ho was whole heartedly opposed to the withdrawal of boys irom 
schools and colleges. He did not accept that proposition at all. 
lie yielded to none in his desire for national education. Ho 
was a boy of IS when he started life and L*\or since then 
up to 1910 ho gave ui) the best part f>f his time and lii.s energy and 
his income to build up that institution. lie was therefore in a 
position to know what he was talking about. After a great ib’.al 
of study, thought and experience ho had como to the conclusion that 
they could not constJMict a national system of edticatioii without a 
national Govorninont. They must direct all the energy to have 

national Government, and unless they coulfl have national 

Governnioiit to talk of national education was usoles.s. Having given 
that subject Ids best consideration ho had (‘ventually como to the 
conclusion that tlieir conctq^tic'M of national tifbuMlion was \cry 
defective. What >\a.s national cducatioJi, how woubl it be national, 
would it be the Hindu .s>.stem of educalion (u* the Maiiruedan 
syestomof education, what ouhl be 1 he (dniraelt-r, what would be 
the language, who would be the teaelier.*> end .so on ' 'I’he question 
bristled with diti1cu]tie.s. It Avas not in.soJuble but there were 
ditficultios. He did not know of any history in woi Jd in which 

any nation had been able by private means to solve tbe problem of 

eduoatioio The problem of education miisi be solved by the 
Government of the country which toidv the revenues oi the < mnlry. 
It would be absolutely suicidal at tlie pivsenr moment tf) withdraw 
their boys and girls from the schools and u\ eollege.s in which they 
were. By all means go on establishing pri\atf3 .school.s not »mti(.nal 
school. Who strangled the national education movement .' The 
founders chemsclvcs because they made it impossible lor them. There 
should be private schools, private in.slituliuns, ])rivate eollcgos, 
Gurukuls and Pathsala.- for the rospoctivc aims of the lespeelive 
communities'. They could not .solve the problem of natiojial 
education unlcs.s they had national Governmont. Therefore it wa.s 
to that question he wanted the whole attention of the country 
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Hireclod to and concentrated upon that they must have national 
Government before they had national education. There was a great 
deal 111 the contention of Mr. Gandhi that the European Education 
they had received had to a certain extent given them slave 
psychology. However he did not admit that in its entirety. If it had 
given them slave psychology they should not bo ungrateful to the ^ 
progress that the world had made. They wanted to be Indians but 
not a copy of tlic ancient Indians ; they wanted to be modern, upto 
dafe progressive Indians including all that was best in their culture 
and in Western culture. They should not go backward, they should 
go forward. If they hope to carry the world with them that was 
only possible by combining the best in the two cultures. Western 
culture had with all its crookedness done wonders for the woi'ld and 
they must acknowledge that. 

Boycotting Courts. 

He was afraid that the gradual withdrawal of lawyers from courts 
seemed to him to be impriicticable (applause). He was not in love with 
lawyers. Much loss with courls. His own opinion of lawyei's was 
very poor. He did not consider lawyers to l>c al)solufcely necessary 
for the [irogross of India ; they were more or less parasites (applause). 
The might say “No” but that was what he thought. T^awyers gave 
their best time and energy and money to the political movement. At 
the sumo time with great respect to <lie lawyers ho must say that 
when crisis camo it was the lawyers who went back (laughter and 
applause). 

While he admired groat and no}»lo qualities which l.ala 
Hai'kisheii Lil, Lala Hulicbanrl, Pandit Karaldiuj Dutt Chaudhuri 
and other lawyers of the Punjab diowed in the last crisis, he knew 
of lawyers of his pro\inoe who refused to defend those who were in 
trouble or cheated (shame). Hence he expressed this \ieAv to show 
them that t.hey have not got his symi>athy, AVhilo he lost no 
opportunity of denouncing lawyers ^ct he held that the grailual 
withdrawal of lawyers from courts was an impracticable proposition 
lo which the National Congress should not have put its seal. Why? 
Ho was in favour of the ideas of cstablishiijg Courts of arlutration. 
Let them ostabli.sh them and then they might go to those courts for 
arbitralion. Let them avoid British courts as long as they could 
but so long as the Britivsh Government was in this country it was 
impossible for them to avoid British Courts altogether. Suppose his 
boy was prose.' u ted to-morrow for murder! Did they expect him 
to leave his boy undefended ? Even in political cases those of them 
who were foremost in dcnounciug British Courts and lawyers were 
the first to ask their assist aiiwC. He was saying this because he did 
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not want this great national gathering to commit itself to any 
proposition which might be impracticable and which might bring 
ridicule on it 

Flies on the Wheel* 

His own idea was that the other two or three items on the 
programme wore not impossible but they w^erc mere Hies on the great 
whefd. He had e\i)re.ssed his opinion and he wanted to again remind 
them that they would not bo aide to paralyse the Government, 
■would not be able to malce the work of administration impossible 
unless they struck at the root of the economic ox\)loitation going 
on in this country. The world had come to know and if they studied 
their Sliastras they would find that what was at the l)ottom of all 
political sliuory was economic bondage and ecuTnunic exploitation. 
If they really wanted to make non-co operation elFective they must 
strike at the root of the economic exploitation of the country. The 
good rocoinmondation was for the impTO\crncnt of Swadeshi liy the. 
manufactur;! of piece-goods here. I'hen a clause had )»oen adder! 
which seemed impracticaldc, namely, the boycott of f(rrcign goods. 
However they h;id passed that resrdntion and he wished them 
complete success from (he bottom of his heart. 

The Council. 

Tliere is one irioiv i.i.itli‘r to which he wished to refer. There 
had licen a great deal ol heat introiluceed into liie deliberations of 
tills congress o\er the ni^cstion of l»oycotl o' ConneiJ. Xow he must 
confess that Lis syni|)iitliic.s were entirely with Mr. Gandhi. 
(a}'plausc.) But his Lead suinctime.s reeled aial went and l»ogan to 
go to the otiier side. 'J’lierc was a great deal of force in what Mr. 
Gandhi said that in all those Councils there was an insidious poison 
which might deniorali.se tlieir men wlio went: to tlu^so Councils. 
There was a great deal of absolute truth in that. He knew from 
actual experience iliat many of hi.s noble friends wLo^e pafriotiirm 
he did not- disimtc, who.'^e high motives ho had no reason to fjuefition, 
had had their patiiotisni and their nationalism poisoned by going 
to these Councils. He had all his life la-lievcd and he repeated 
it here again that they shouhl not accept any favour from tbc hands 
of those who were not well wishers of their country. He did not 
consider that they could as.sociato them.solves logically and morally 
with people whom in the bottom of their hearts they considered 
not their friends but their enemies. But what had they been 
doing on this platform for the Lust /15 years? The leaders of the 
nation have been ]»reachij>ft all over wUh great enthusiassin and 
gusto about cooperation. In the course oI a \ oar they could not 
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change three hundred and fifteen millions of the population of this 
country from an attitude of co-operation to an attitude of non-co- 
operation. If they did that theywore liable to fall into a pit-fall. 
They had written on the slate ; they must efface that and then write 
anew. But they must have time to efface that. He was afraid 
that the time they had given for washing off what they had written 
for so many years was very inadequate. For that reason he was 
entirely in favour of this programme being considered by a joint 
committee of the best men of this country to work out its details. 

Whole Programme. 

There was another reason why he was not in favour for the 
whole programme. There was very little difference between his 
conception of ideals and between Mr. Gandhi’s conception of ideals. 
Ho laid greater emphasis on the two burning questions of the day, 
the Khilafat and the J^unjab while Mr. Gandhi had told them that 
ho would use Swaraj for preventing their repetition. No body 
felt more bitterly than he did about the Puniab. No body felt so 
strongly on the International wrong done to the Moslem world than 
he did. But at the same time ho wanted to urge upon them 
that inspite of these two great wrongs the one thing he was fighting 
for was Swaraj. 

Blessings in Disguise. 

The Punjab tui'? the Khilafat question^ his Mahomedan friends 
would pardon him — had 'neen blessings in their own way. They 
bad united Hindus and Mahomodaii.s, oi^cJied the eyes of the people 
ot this country to the real prol>lem and question before them. 
Future generations would some day bless the name of Dyer and 
O’Dwyer for having brought about this conditioji of things. 

^ Swaraj. 

Ho wanted them in everything they did to give the first place 
for Swaraj or complete sclf-governniojil and whatevor might hai)pen 
to the Khilafat question, whatever might happen lo the Punjab 
wrongs, what they wanted was complete responsible government. 

The CeiiiTal Khilafat Committee represented seven crorcs of 
Mahomedans in Ijidia but the Indian National Congress represented 
three hundred and fifteen millions. They recognised them both 
for their co-operation and for supporting them but the main body 
— the national body — which ought to keep its national character 
and which rej^resentod every Indian in this country was the Indian 
Natiiuial Congress. Now it had been said by Mr, Gandhi that the 
Central Khilafat Committee gave notice to the Viceroy and he was 
informed that Mr. Gandhi o covering letter mentioned both the 
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Central Khilafat Committees and did not speak in the nam^of the 
Indian nation, did not speak in the name of the Indian National 
Congress, He yielded to none in his desire to help his Mahomedan 
countrymen. He yielded to none in the right on the part of the 
Central Khilafat Committe to have given that notice and have told 
the Government what they were going to do. He yielded to none 
in recognising that they had a perfect right to go ahead without 
consulting the Indian National Congress. Having so overwhel- 
mingly been in favour of Mr. Gandhi’s proposition and having shown 
the Government what the mandate of the nation was, be bogged 
them not to give it up. He assured them that the evolution of 
national life wa.s a very complex question. It was determined by 
various things which they did not sec and observe. 

Deputation Useless. 

Turning to the sugge.stioi* that a dcputatiori should be sent to 
England, the speaker said that he agroeri with those who were 
opposed to the seriding of such a deputation. Ho wont to England 
in H)05 a.s a member of the (Congress deputation and immediately 
on lii.s return he gave a message to his countrymen that they could 
not expect anything from the Knglish people, lie was not in favour 
of senditig a deputation or a mejalicaney mis.sion but be was very 
strongly in favour of publication throughout the whole world, Tublic 
opinion could not be ignored and those w'ho did so did ft at their 
peril if they ignored the opinion of the world. He had been o\it- 
side India for 5 or 0 year.-j afid he knc'v what the value (^f public 
opinion was. 

Publicity Campaign. 

He therefore wished, to biy emphasis upon the al).solii to necessity 
of their ^jarrying on an iii(iei>endont cain])aigri of publicity in Great 
Britain, America, Japan and France. He urged them for God's sake 
not to give up that weapoji. There} was another point and 
that was with regard to the considcratiofi of the f|uestion of 
non-co-operation. In his judgment the )>rograninie of non co- 
oporation should be proceeded with and he hoped that within 
the next three raonlhs, before the next Congress at Nagpur, they 
would show the world that they meant what they said (ai»plause). 
If they could not show any tangible results in furtherance of non-co- 
operation he would call them traitors to the cause of the country, 
’rhey had pledged themselves, they had pledged the credit of their 
hearts, they had pledge the credit of their souls to that programme. 
I..et them carry it out with all the means at their disposal, with 
all the self-sacrifice and all the discipline of w^hich they were 
capable. 
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" The Programme. 

They had passed that resolution and from the bottom of his 
heart he wished that Mr. Gandhi’s programme might be successful. 
He wished them complete, unqualified, unrestricted success and if in 
attaining that success ho could contribute anything without losing 
his soul and his conscience he would do it. But at the same time 
he thought it his duty — it would be cowardly on his part not to do 
so— to express his views before them. He begged them that in 
case their programme required any revisioti, any reconsideration, 
any modification, they should not refuse it either in the light of 
experience or of advice. He asked them to go on like brave men 
and noble women. They had still men and women left in this 
country, thank god. Let them proceed with enthusiasm, with 
confidence, but let every one of them early in the morning when 
they rose and late in the evening when they went to bod, examine 
their souls and sec what they had done for the non-co-operation 
movement (applause). Lot them not be branded as a nation of 
bluffers, as a nation of liers, as a nation of boasters. 

ISLAM. 

To his Mahomedan countrymen he wished to say a word. The 
honour of the Islamic world was in their keeping and if they could 
not preserve that honour they should l>e held responsible before God 
and man. He considered that Mahomedan to be a false Mahomedan 
who having accepted this programme did not go forward with it, 
did liot put his wl^ole heart, body and soul, his life at the 
disimsal of this programme. The Mahomedans of India owed 
a duty not only to themselves, not only to Islam, but to the 
Hindus while the Hindus owed a duty to the Mahomedans 
and they asked the Hindus to co-operate with them. It Jaid w'ith 
the Hindus to go with them, not by threats as they were not so 
foolish as to use throats. * At present the lead in the non-co-opera- 
lioii programme must come from the Mahomedans who must be 
prepared to give the lead to the country not only in principle but 
in enforcing it and he believed and trusted that they would do so. 
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Fellow Delegates, Ladies aiid Gentlemen, 

1 rise to discharge my duty in obedience to my country’s call. 
And the first part of my duty to-day is to return my warm and 
sincere thanks to you for the honour you have done me in reposing 
this great trust in me. It would be mere affectation on my part 
if I appear to be indifferent to the very genuine pleasure you have 
enabled me to derive from your confidence. I am one of the oldest 
congressmen and it would be unnatural if 1 do not feel in the 
highest 'degree grateful for the best of all rewards, the affection and 
confidence of my countrymen. But believe me, when, in the sim- 
plicity of my heart, 1 say that my pleasure would have been far 
greater and less mingled with any uneasy feelings if such an honour 
had been bestowed on me some years ago or reserved for me to be 
earned iu the future. For, anxious, most religiously anxious as I am 
to perform my allotted task earnestly and with courage, I feel 
considerably embarrassed owing to the fact that the political situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves placed now is grave and complicated 
beyond our expectation and conception. My inspiring consolation 
lies in the hope that you will extend to me throughout this sessions 
a liberal measure of youi kindness and indulgence to sustain me in 
my consciousness of my shortcomings and infirmities disabling me 
from rising equal to the responsibilities of this great and unique 
occasion. And on this occasion and in this presence it is impossible 
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conatitation exists the procedure ior amending is special, elaborate 
and cumbrous ; in England there is np difference between the proce- 
dure which sanctions a law for taxing dogs and that which sanctions 
a law for abolishing Peers.’’ The greatest political thinker of 
England, Edmund Burke, is in raptures on the great merits of a 
wTitton constitution. Says he : — ‘The rights of men, that is to say, 
the natural rights of mankind, are indeed sacred things ; and if any 
public measure is proved mischievously to affect them, the objection 
ought to bo fatal to that measure, even if no charter at all could be 
set up against it. If these natural rights are further affirmed and 
declared by express covenants, if they are clearly defined and 
secured against chicane, against power, and authority, by written 
instruments and positive engagements, they are in a still better 
condition : they partake not only the sanctity of the objeot so 
secured, but of that solemn pu1>lic faith itself, which secures an 
object of such importance. Indeed this formal recognition, by 
sovereign power, of an original right in the subject, can never be 
subverted, but by rooting up the holding, radical principles of 
Government, and even of society itself. The charters, which we 
call by distinction great, are public instruments of this nature ; I 
mean the charters of King John and King Henry the third. The 
things aecuDd 'by these instruments may, without any deceitful 
ambiguity, bo very fitly called the chartered rights of men.” 

G. Besides, a written declaration of rights is a great instru- 
ment of national education. We all know that the laws of the 
Twelve Tables in ancient Romo wore taught to the children and 
they had to know them by heart as if they were the Vedas or the 
Koran. This practice in no small degroc contributed to the vitality 
of the great Republic. An early and accurate knowledge of one’s 
fundamental rights is also a measure of one’s conceptioji of similar 
rights of one’s fellow-citizoiis, and consequently of the mutual duties 
of the citizens of a state. 

7. Such a study is a great contributory factor in the ciNeation 
of those habits of mind which (yiable individuals to enjoy their 
full freedom in peace and harmony with their follow citizens. 

Political Philosophy of France. 

8. I desire distfiictly to assert and maintain that it is no 
exaggeration to say that the declaration of the fundamental rights 
of humanity should be studied and regarded by the youth of a 
nation as if it were a gospel. The political gospel reached by the 
efforts of man and not revealed is the hand-maid of the revealed 
religious gospel, and the bedrock of its prijiciples is human ex- 
perience of its utitity and iuimaii wisdom and not faith unaided by 
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reason. Although all civilized countries, ancient and modorn*, 
developed great political concepts and built up systems of politfbal 
philosophy, the glory of discovering and rescuing the primary rights 
of man from the obscure depths of history and philosophy belongs 
to France* It was her philosophers who not only so discovered 
and rescued them but also enunciated them with exactitude and 
draped them in the freshest and most attractive garb of phraseology. 
It was the most precious French blood that was shed to enthrone 
and consecrate them at the alter not only of patriotism but also of 
humanity. While English patriots claimed and established their 
political rights in terms of ancient English pedigree and heritage. 
Franco thought, spoke, fought and bled for humanity in terms of 
humanity. The one cardinal divine principle underlying ail these 
rights is that man is not the proprietor but trustee of his life. He 
is therefore not the proprietor hut the trustee, accountable to 
society and to God. of the essential constituents that make up human 
life. We can easily understand, therefore, the principle and doctrine 
that our rights of personal freedom, liberty of thought and speech, 
and the other vital rights without which the fullest, freest and 
healthiest life is imi)ossible are iualiciiablo and imprescriptible. 
We cannot part with them or surrender them, except by way of 
noble self-sacrifice in the service of humanity ; nor may they be 
invaded upon and appropriated on the ground of prescription, that 
is to say on the ground that wc once and long ago lost them. Hence 
this is the source of all human laws and all machinery to enact and 
execute those laws must be in its nature and functions framed in 
consonance with the spirit and letter of these fundameiital rights. 
M. Poincare, the late dirttingiiished President of the French 
Republic, most aptly calls the Declaration of Rights the “Law of 
all Laws'’. And be further adds that every society in which the 
guarantee of fundamental rights is not assured may bo said to have 
no'coiistitutio’i at all. 

9. Kextly, the scheme nontaiijs provisions as to the natuie 
and functions of the machinery of Govonimenl, of what Professor 
Dicey happily calls the legal agency of the political sovereignty of 
the people. This is a scheme of responsible Government in the 
outline. T venture to think that few would dispute the fact that 
responsible government is the best form of government as yet 
developed for a free country. The expression responsible govern- 
ment involves the idea of a double responsibility, i. e., the respon- 
sibility of the executive goverJiment to the legislature being re- 
presentatives of the sovereign people, and the responsibility of the 
entire personnel of the executive government for the acts of every 
one of them as if they coustiluted but a single person. The one 
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other form of government that may be claimed to be equal to the 
form of responsible goveinment in efficiency and guarantee of peoples' 
freedom is the government with a referendum like that of 
Switzerland} that is to say all measures of government are submitted 
compulsorily or on demand to the judgment of the people of the 
country assembled for the purpose. This form is obviously impos- 
sible for all large countries. The next best form of government is a 
federal democracy like that of the United States of America, There 
the responsibility of the executive is directly to the people and 
not to the representative legislatilire of the people and there is no 
such thing as collective cabinet responsibility of the officials that 
compose the executive. They do not stand or fall together like the 
English Cabinet and each one of them can only bo got rid of by 
the people by the clumsy and ancient method of impeachment for 
high crimes and misdemeanours or only at the next election. Whereas 
in a country of parliamentary and cabinet government, the executive 
government can be dismissed and replaced when they lose the 
confidence of the majority of the members of the representative 
legislature, owing to conduct on their part or on the part of any 
of them which that majority does not approve, and it is not 
necessary that such conduct should amount to a crime or misdeme- 
anour, capable of being made into a charge for trial by impeach- 
ment, such an executive government can be and is carried on 
without commanding the confidence of the legislature, unicameral 
or bicameral. " 


“Swarajya,” 

10. I venture to think that it is in our lasting interests that 
we designate the from t)f governmeiit wo seek simply responsible 
government like that of the United Kingdom and of the Solf- 
goveniiiig Dominions. I jivould not desci’ibe it by the Sanskrit 
word “ Swarnjya." Although this word means simply self- 
government or homo rule, it is on the one hand capable of being 
misunderstood abroad, especially by England in its present 
mentality coloured by the vicissitudes duo to the struggle of Ireland 
and ' on the other hand it is devoid of historic conventions and 
usages which make for the healthy growth and development of 
responsible government. B3sid0s, rjispoiisible government as such 
has been accepted as the policy of His Majesty in Parliament. 

11. The only other part of the proposed draft Constitution to 
which I would call your attention relates to the power of altering 
the constitution from time to time, to be held and exercised by the 
Indian Legislature. That is to say, this legislature is not wily to 
be a Jaw making body and to have control of the executive but also 
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to be what is known as a constituent body. This provision embodies 
the principle of national sovereignty and the power to alter the 
constitution is delegated to the legislature by the sovereign people* 
M^ithout this power it would be a mere delusion to say that the 
l^eople of this country have the rigbtsi <^f solf determination and 
political sovereignty. This constituent power is, according to the 
same great French authority, “ the beginning and the end and the 
very essense of sovereignty.*^ 

12. You will observe that this poAver on the part of the 
legislature is to bo exercised not in the ordinary way in which 
ordinary laws are made but by a special procedure. This is in 
accordance with the principles adopted l)y all the free countries 
with a written constitution. The special procedure is that any 
proposed amendment to the constitution should l>e passed by a 
majorit}’^ of not less th.nn two thirds of the members of either 
chamber of the legislature and that the measure should be submitted 
to the judgment of the country by the dissolution of the legislature 
for the purpose and that the new legislature should adopt and pass 
it by similar majorities in both the chambers. You- will thus see 
that this preoeedure ensures not only caution and deliberate 
discussion but gives to the country the advantages of a referendum 
before its constitution can l)e interfered with, 

l.‘l. There is one section devoted to the subject of the creation 
of a Court of Impeachment for the trial of ministers on charges 
])rought against them as such. 

Responsible Govt, by Strtute of Parlirment. 

14. I desire next to invite your attention fo the question 
how this responsible government is to become an accomplished fact 
technically^ if oiir rulers are prepared as we expect them to be to 
consent to the immediate establishment of it.. There are three 
ways by which this prol)lem can be sohed (l) by a statute of* 
Parliament, (2) by Letters Patent of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and by instniotions by the Secretary of State for India, 
(3) and by an Act of the Indian Legislature. The first and the last 
Avould be most difficult to achieve .and when achieved, by no means 
most satisfactory for all practical purposes. Wo have seen the 
mentality of the Parliament especially of the House of Ixirda as 
displayed in connection Avith the tAA^o recent matt^^rs vitally affecting 
the freedom and Avell-being of this country namely the Reform Act 
and Rules and the Punjab Tragedy. The key-note of the mind and 
spirit of Parliament inferable from conduct on these two occasions 
as on many others is to he found in their contempt of the vital 
rights of the people of the country and the upholding by all possible 
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mcSanB the power and prestige of the existing Government and 
bureaucracy of India. We cannot easily forgive, much less forget 
the resolution of the Lords on Lord Finlay^s motion to defend and 
even consecrate the wilful murders of the splendid beast/’ General 
Pyer. I am sure that you would be most anxious to avoid the 
House of Lords if we can get our responsible government without 
being obliged to have recourse to it. 1 believe we can. 

,16. I would respectfully’ ask you to dismiss from all considera- 
tion the third of the methods mentioned above. Even if it be 
possible for us to get the elected and non-otheial members of the one 
Indian Legislature to act in concert and to originate a measure for 
the conversion of the existing system into responsible government 
which in my humble opinion they have the power to do, the bureau- 
cracy would not allow the successful passage and termination of 
such a measure in anything like the form which we should like to 
have or in any form at all. By law and rules they have immense 
powers of obstruction to enactment of popular measures. 

16. Victoria, Cape Colony and Natal converted their govern- 
ments with merely representative legislatures into governments 
with ministerial responsibility to the legislature by acts of their 
own legislatures which were approved by the Sovereign by Order in 
Council and without any reference to Parliament. 

By Letters Patent 

17. I have now come to the second of the two methods and 
I should crave your permission to detain you at some length on a 
consideration of it. In the first place it must be remembered that 
the prerogative right of the English King includes legislative powers 
and quasi-legislative powers except when restrained by parliamen- 
tary statute. On the pther hand no parliamentary statute is 
constitutionally needed to change and elevate a merely respresenta- 
tive government into a responsible government. Responsible 
Government is merely a more efficient and a more perfect represen- 
tative Gk)vernment. The responsible government of England is a 
development of the previous representative system. It does not 
owe its origin to any parliamentary state. We all know that it 
was in view to get more and more money for carrying on the war in 
the continent against Louis XIV, that William III Kit under the 
advice of Sunderland at the idea of construcling his ministry from 
that party iir. Parliament which commanded the confidence of the 
majority 4 B^e Commons, that party being then Whigs. Thcnce- 
forwai^'eahventioiis and usages due to several circumstances per- 
fecte4><^ihe system of Cabinet (Government and Parliamentary 
fo^j^gnty. There are precedents in support of the view I ask you to 
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accept to he found in the hietory of the introduction of resporsible 
government in the British Colonies. For instance Transvaal and 
Orange Free State were constituted into responsible governinent by 
Letters Patent in 1906 and 1907 respectively. In several other 
instances in the colonies the change from representative to responsible 
government was effected by private instructions to the Colonial 
Governor from the Colonial Office without recourse to Imperial 
Legislation or even to Royal prerogative. Indeed it would J>e 
difficult to imagine a parliamentary statute that can fully embody 
the conventions and usages governing parliamentary sovereignty and 
cabinet responsibility. 

People of India are Slaves. 

18. I should not attempt to conceal from ourselves that there 
are certain provisions in the Government of India Act 1919 which 
apparently tie the hands of our Gracious Sovereign in the exercise 
of his prerogative on our behalf in this connection. We have to 
look for them in the preamble and in section 41 of the enacting 
part. The pi^eainble says that it is the declared policy of Parliament 
to allow British India responsible government by stages conditioned 
by the extent of confidence that can be ropostnl in the sense of 
responsibility of persons co-operatirg with the Ooverninent and that 
Parliament is the sole jngdo as to the time and manner of each advance. 
This is a more extraordinary claim by the British Parliament of 
absolute authority over the country and j>eople of British India. 
May we ask what is the source of this authority so pompously 
claimed 'I Remember wo had no voice in the election of the 
Commons and the House of Tiords never pretended to be a hereditary 
reflection of the opinion of this country but can I’arliament advance 
such a claim as against the people of the United Kingdom itself 
whose creation they are ? If it did make the attempt that would be 
the last Parliament of the kind. Wherefrom then does it advance 
such a preposterous claim over and as against India f You would in 
vain search for any hint as to the source of this authority. It is 
nothing short of pretentions to a divine right to absolute rule over 
us. Having destroyed, some three centuries ago the claim of 
Divine Right of the English Kings and having declared that 
relation between the people of England and their kings rests upon 
an original compact it is a mockery of all political principles and 
equity for British Parliament to advance such a claim as against 
poor India. We have protested and must continue to protest against 
i the manifest injustice to the people of this country involved in this 
I claim. Any such claim by the British Parliament can only be made 
[ on behalf of the British people. Is it pretended that the people of 
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the IJiiited Kijjgdom, ever claimed such a right over the people of 
this country ? They can only do so if the people of India are the 
slaves and property of the people of England. The claim is a 
negation of all principle of sovereignty in a people and of the first 
principles of self determination in the maintenance and protection of 
which the greatest war on this planet was fought by England and 
her Allies. This claim is an insult to the nation of India and a 
fr^ud and a huge fraud upon their God'given rights and upon their 
right admittedly as British citizens. 

19. The Parliament of England docs not appear to have a 
historic memory. AVe all know that the United States of America 
protested and fought less against the enacting portion of the Stamp 
Act and more against the preamble of it. The evil caused by the 
imposition of the law was considered as constituting a much lesser 
actual grievance than the magnitude of expected tyranny involved 
in the claim .set out in the preamble that the British Parliament 
could tax the colonies without their own consent. Burke declared 
that that preamble could not be declaratory of a right aiid could 
only recite a previously existing one and he described it as a 
“ phantom,’' as a “ quiddity/' “a thing without a substance and 
without, even* a iname." We might justly say therefore that the 
declaration made in this preamble of the Divine Bight to govern the 
people of India is a ‘‘ phantom " “ quiddity/' a thing without a 
substance and even without a name.” 

20. Assuming for a moment that the preamble of our Act 
involves sound principles and declaratiojis of parliamentary rights as 
against us, it is not binding on us or on our Gracious Sovereign, 
because it is a settled juridical principle that a preamble is no part 
of the enact inent, and is no law. 

King’d Dormant Power. 

21. There is also another principle of interpretation of British 
Parliamentary Statutes to which 1 would call your attention. It is 
a canon of interiu’etalion and it is without an exception that the 
>Sovereigri of England cannot bo affected in his prerogative or property 
by any parliamentary statute without his own consent thereto 
and unless he i.s expressly named in it or included by irresistible 
implication. And the fact that His Majesty did not exercise his 
long dormant power of veto cannot be deemed to be consent to this 
cxU‘aord inary provision. 

22. This last canon of interpretation applies also to the* 
provisions contained in Section 41 of the Act. That section says 
that, at the end of ten years from the passing of this Act, the 
yecr^tary of State for India shall appoint a Commission with the 
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coricarrence of each House of Parliament and with the approval of 
His Majesty for the purpose of inquiring into the working of this 
Act and then make recommendations in one of three ways (l) to 
increase the powers of the legislature presumably the local 
legislatures (2) or leave them alone (3) or to curtail thorn. Nothing 
is said anywhere in the Act as to what is the consequence if any of 
the four events on the happening of which this Commission should 
come into existence does not take place, that is to say if the 
Secretary of Stato fails to act as directed or if either House of 
Parliament declines to give its assent to his proposal or if His 
Majesty disapproves of it. It is very clear that these provisions are 
of the nature of administrative instructions and are merely directory 
and not mandatory law. The Eight Hoii'blc Mr. Fisher admitted 
that this section would not prevent a revision of the whole new 
system in less than ton years, and it is only a right conferred upon 
the people of India that such an inquiry should take place at the end 
of at least ten years. We can well afford to waive this commissioiu 

What Mr. Montagu can do. 

23. If then the system of rcponsible go\oriiincnt can bo 
immediately established for the govermnent of this country by simple 
cjceoiitive process, the very natural qiu?slioii is whether the Eight 
Iloirble the Secretary of State for Ijidiii would oonsenl to eo- 
oi)ei*ate with us and induce the ('abinet to concur with him and 
advise llis Majesty to 1)C graciously idcased to issue the necessary 
instructions by Letters Patent under the Great Seal. Wo have 
scon him occasionally rising to lofty eloquence in defence of our 
rights. It is true, but too painfully true, that, liis acts in no w«*iy 
breathe the liberality and wu*sdom of such occasional eloquent 
.statements. Perhaps, it is open to him and his admirers to think 
of the same excuse as was the plea of Chaxjes II wlio when twitted 
that he never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one, made 
a splendid repartee that his wdse words were his own but that the 
foolish acts were his ministers and to say that his (Mr. Montagu’s) 
w'ords ill eloquent defence of our national rights were exclusively 
his ow'ii but that his hands are greatly tied as to his acts. If such 
a plea is put forward on holuilf of (uir Secretary of State we cannot 
say that there is not some real basis for it. But thi.s demand of 
ours to establish responsible goverment by his advice to the King 
Emperor without the legal as.sistance of Parliament would give him 
splendid opportunity when he could act as wisely as c\ov he spoke for 
us. No doubt it would be perliap.s safer to get the concurrence of the 
Commons for the proposal as the Cabinet depcmls for its oxisteiico 
upon the good-will of the Commoub. But we all know Unit the 
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present House of Commons has, in view to win the late war and 
under the stress of it, been well disciplined into amiability of 
disposition towards the coalition Cabinet, especially towards the 
present Prime Minister. May we not hope that they would not 
grudge popr India a share of this generosity i If this course is 
impracticable in the opinion of the Secretary of State and the 
Cabinet, then it is for the;Right Hoii’ble Mr. Montagu to see whether 
the grave political situation affecting the vital interests of both 
India and the British f]mpire does not call for courage on his part and 
whether following the precedents of several distinguished Colonial 
Secretaries, he should not issue instructions to the Viceroy on his 
own responsibility in view to change the arbitrary and merely 
representative Government of India into full responsible Government. 
He would thereby earn the undying gratitude of the teeming 
millions of India and achieve a glory such as has scarcely fallen to 
the lot of any English staiosman. 

24. The very disquieting programme outlined in the preamble 
to the Government of India Act 1920 which is meant to raise iii us 
a dim and distant vision of reaching a free government for our 
political and economic existence involves no honest and recognized 
principles of civilized society and is altogether disloyal to our title 
deed in support of our claim for the immediate establishment of 
responsible government. You will remember that the Declaration of 
Rights secured by the People of England as the fruit of tboir glorious 
revolution of 16S.S rests upon the doctrine of an original compact 
between the people of England and their king. And the one 
great charge against King .lames II was that he broke and violated 
this solemn compact between him and his subjects. This doctrine 
was based on no historic evidence but on the theory of a philosopher 
named Hooker, the author of “Ecclesiastical Polity,’' 

Hindu Mea of Polity 

25. Turn we now to the Hindu idea of polity. All ancient 
authority is agreed as to the origin and developmojit of kingship in 
India. In the beginning all people were good and peace and 
harmony and industry among them were maintained by mutual 
g<x)d feelings of the people themselves without apolitical government. 
Gradually degeneracy and disorder arose aiid there was menace of 
anarchy in the society. Thejj the peof)le assembled together and 
framed a code of laws for themselves which corresponds to the Eng- 
lish Declaration of Rights of 1688 — and then proceeded to establish 
a governmejjt and elect a king and the first king so elected by the 
people was “Manu". He was to rule aJid protect the people accord- 
ing to law and he was to receive as consideration annually a portioM 
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of the graj.;)s produced and of the other iiioomo of the people. 
During the palmy days of ancient India the government of the 
country was full^’^ equal and more than equal, in guaranteeing and 
securing the people’s freedom and prosperity, to any modern state 
and a high degree of civilization was the fruit of this polity : art 
and science were cultivated and flourished to a degree to which the 
Europeans have not done full justice. Hindus not only produced 
philosophy, religious and secular, which has been the admiration and 
even the coijsolation of the world, but also it was the Hindus who in* 
vented the system of decimal fractions, Algebra and the .game of chess. 
The Hindu astronomer, Aryabhatta, discovered the solar system and 
the procession of equinoxes several centuries before Copei:;jiious. The 
system of civil administration was perfected to a degree rarely 
reached in modern times. The theory of the original compact 
between king and people was ever kept alive so much so that when 
the state failed to discover and restore property lost by robbery, the 
state had to make adecjiiate compensation to the loser. Helpless 
subjects, viz., minors, idiots, aged, and women in pregnancy were all 
maintained and protected by the state. The duties and obligations 
of the king wore maintained and enforced by several sanctions, the 
sanction of public opinion, of religion, and the right of revolution. 
It was part of ancient Hiinlii polity that a king who mis-governed 
could be deposed by the peoph? and replaced by any of his children 
and even by other relations and strangers. The reign of law in 
ancient India was supremo and the king was as much bound by it 
as any of his sulijects. Jt must be remembered that the ancient 
Hindu king w^as not the maker of laws, The Hindu Law was 
evolved from the Sashtras and supplemented by customs and usages 
and the whole was interpreted byiudges. That the law was obeyed 
by the king Avas an accepted canon and test for appreciating a 
particular king’s reign. Says the Tamil saint, Tiruvalluvar “ Behold 
the prince who wieldeth the sceptre in accordance with the law : 
seasonal rains and rich harvest have their home in his land.” The 
position of ancient India may be summcfl up in the w'onls of 
Professor Max Muller “ 1 ake any of the burning questiops of 
the day — popular education, b’ghcr education, parliamentary 
representation, codification of laws, finance, emigration, poor law 
and whether you have anything to teach and to try, or anything to 
observe and to learn, India will supply you with a laboratory such 
as exists noivbere else.” It is clear from all t^ese facts that the 
ancient Hindu king owed his authority entirely to the people and 
he forfeited liis right as king for misconduct. The idea of the 
sovereignty of the people and the fact that the highest power 
emanated from them cannot be more conclusively proved. 
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Arab Idee. ^ 

26. T^n we cdihe to the period of contact of this aucieut 
Hindu civilization with Arab civilization brought into India by 
Mussalman invaders. The political theory of the ancient Afabs was' 
that sovereignty belongs to God and that he delegated it to the 
people and that the Rhalif was his executive representative and 
he should administer the affairs of the people according to the law 
which was no more of his making than the ancient Hindu law was 
and he was as much bound by the laws as any of his subjects. Says 
Mr. Justice Abdur Eahim, the distinguished Judge of the Madras 
High Court, in his valuable work of Principles of Mahommedan 
Jurisprudence. In the Mahommedan system sovereignty primarily 
belongs to God, but as He has delegated to the people powers of 
legislatioj) and of absolute control over the administration, it must 

held that next to God the sovereign power resides in the people. 
It would also appear that the Mahommedan law does not admit of 
sovereign power being dissociated from the people however they 
might choose to exercise it.’' He elsewhere in the same treatise 
says, “ The right to administer the laws as well as the affairs 
generally of the community, belongs to the community itself which 
may exercise its rights through chosen representatives.” Prof. 
Dicey’s elegant formula that the political sovereignity belongs to 
the people and that 1 ho Government is its legal sovereign aptly 
applies to the Mahommedan concept thus stated by Sir Abdur Rahim. 

27. Thus the ancient Hindu idea of polity and the Arab idea 
of i»olity were substantially identical as regards the conceptions of 
political sovereignty as essentially residing in the people and the 
derivation of legal sovereignty from it, at all events. It is worth 
while to mention that the ancient Hindus paid the highest regard 
to the theory and practice of government. The science of polity 
was described in figurative language as the “ nectar churned from 
ocean ” of all sciences put together. It is unnecessary for me to 
iidd that the modem Indians, whatever their present religious creed 
may be are descendants of ancient Hindus in the main with a very 
small proportion among Mussalmans who are not such, if wc omit 
the extremely small and negligible communities of the Jews and 
Parsecs, and this small proportion are the inheritors and professors 
of the Arab idea of polity. So, one is warranted in the statement 
that the modern Indian idea of polity is that the sovereignty belongs 
entirely to the people, and that all power to rule over them emanates 
from them by consent and compact. 

England's Right. 

26. This idea of an original compact between the peoj>lc and 
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t&eir king and their right to dismiss and replace him for mis- 
conduct or degeneracy is ever present to the mind of the modern 
Indian. England owes the origin of her political relations with India 
to this unique Indian character. It is authoritatively admitted that 
England has succeeded to the status and rights of the Hindu and 
Mahomedan sovereigns. If it has any meaning, the succession must 
mean to the rights as Well as obligations of the best Hindu and 
the best Mahomedan kings and not those of the effete and wicked 
ones whom the people of this country Hindu and Mussulman 
replaced by inviting the English and co-opertatiug with them in 
every way. The political entry of the English into India is parallel 
to the entry of King William III as sovereign of England. The 
foundations of English sovereignty in India may be truly said to have 
been laid in the middle of the eighteenth century with the success 
of Clive at Arcot. In the seigo of Arcot he was Iwseiged by a 
numerous army including French soldiers while his own garrison 
consisted of 120 English soldiers and 200 Indian sepoys. He was 
hard pressed and provisions fell short and' starvation stared them 
all in the face. The sepoys displayed a ronmrkable trait of Indian 
selflessness and offered all the sid)stantial food available to their 
English comrades, themselves subsisting on the water in which the 
food was cooked and strained. CVmipIete success was the fruit of this 
devotion on the ])art of the Indians. One important result of this 
was that the bravo Maharatta Chieftain, Morary Rao of Gooty, with 
6000 brave soldiers of his at once threw in his lot with the English 
as he saw them helping themselves. He had been wooed by the 
French and the English. It is thus clear that the ]*ooplo and 
chieftains of India desired to save their country, distracted by feuds 
between princes and by anarchy, by makintr England legal sovereign 
of India. Malleson iji his History of the h’rench in India says that 
the siege of Arcot “presents one of the most glorious pictures of 
Anglo-Indian history : it is the turning point in the eastern career 
of the English and the foundation stone of their present Empire.'^ 
And subsequent history proves that throughout their career the 
English almost entirely relied upon Indian co operations both as to 
money and men. Sir Alfred Lyull of the Irjdian bureaucracy and 
by no means one of the l>est advocales of Indian national freedom, 
admits that from the first the people of India welcomed and assisted 
the English in their acquisition of India. It is thus conclusively clear 
that the political relation of liingland to India is one of voluntary 
compact between her and the people of India. 

English Right Versus Indian Rigtt. 

29. If behind the extraordinary claim involved in the preamble 
there really lurks as several assert and many of us suspect a feeling 
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that is based on the right of conquest we -must distinctly an^ 
most emphatically repudiate the sinister doctrine of this English 
might versus Indian right and we are well warranted in so 
repudiating it by the conclusive historic proof to the coatray as 
stated above. Assuming for arguments sake that British India 
is a conquered dependency of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland — and let us not forget that India has never been 
formally annexed to England as a conquered country, — yet we are 
entitled to deny the claim of mere might as against our right. The 
glorious French Revolution has established the divine principle 
that every people are one person and are entitled ever to provide 
for its own salvation, France then established for the benefit of 
mankind that there is no such thing as war and conquest except 
as a means for self-defence owing to lack of international sanction 
for enforcing international justice and that there is no such thing 
as a more war of conquest and in the recent Great war it was the 
proclaimed maxim of England and her Allies that war was only 
justifiable in self-defence for punishing international misconduct and 
for the protection of the rights of self-determination of the people, in 
short, for making whole world “fit and safe” for its people to live 
in. But if our claim of an original compact between us and the 
people of England is repudiated and ignored by the Parliament of 
England on the ground of right of conquest, may we in our turn 
ask the question on what ground the English claim of original 
compact on which the glorious Revolution of 1688 and the immortal 
Declaration of Rights are founded, rests ? Is not England a more 
coiKiuored country than India ? With which king did the people of 
Britain enter info their original compact? With Julius Caesar, 
the Roman 1 With Egbert the German 'I With Kaniite, the Dane 1 
With William, the Norman? or with Cromwell? or with which 
other? There is no historic "^roof of an original compact between the 
people of England and any of their kings. Hooker started the 
theory and the great statesmen of the English revolution of 1688 
welcomed the idea and made it their basis of the Declaration 
of theii Rights and the condition of English kingship. The 
English idea of an original compact between the king and his 
subjects is theory first and fa«A next presuned from theory. The 
Indian idea of such a compact is fact first and theory afterwards, 
ir)forrod from fact. Ours therefore is a more valid and sounder title- 
deed for responsible government than that of the people of England. 
And the claim of the Parliament that they are the sole judges of our 
salvation here below is as empty as it is pompous and it is death to 
us as free people with God-given rights or self-determination if we 
allow this unnatural claim to exist. 
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30. Her p<^rt of the compact India has bean throughout 
maintaining and performing in integrity and absolute loyalty. We 
not only replaced the effete princes of India by the English but we^ 
also fought our countrymen for the maintenance of the Elnglish 
soTCreignty in India at the time of the great mutiny. Subsequently 
when the world war broke out we enthusiastically joined with 
England and co-operated with them and with the Allies for saving 
the world's freedom. While England was not yet quite ready and 
beforia the Dominion troops could arrive at the scene of strife and 
before America and Italy thought of joining England and France, 
our troops 41bfed and ill-drilled and ill-equipped as they are went to 
France and mingling with her brave soldiers made the historic 
shambles of Flanders and died in erecting and maintaining there the 
trenches of the worlds liberty to arrest the progress of the mightiest 
foe which human liberty has yet had. We were further buoyed up in 
our enthusiasm and spirit of self-sacrificc by the new and expanded' 

a of bright English vision towards Indian rights and Indian 
,tions and when in conseiiuonce of Turkey's temerity and folly 
owing in her lot with Germany our Mussaimaii brethren were 
subjected to a phenomenal strain from the necessity caused by this 
unforeseen event to divide their allegiance and to weigh their 
political allegiance against their religious, England gave them solemn 
pledges to preserve the Khalifat and adjured them to stand by their 
secular sovereign. India was determined to stand by England and 
she did her very best to enable England and her Allies to win this 
greatest war on earth. Armistice was reached and peace was within 
sight. But alas ! the misfortune and the misery of British India 
began almost simultaneously and tragedy after tragedy overtook 
her. And h irj we are in a position without a parrallel in the 
history of civilized mankind. 

Our present plight. 

31. It would require the genius, the poetic imagination 
and the feelings of noble indignation of a Burke to draw a true pic- 
ture of our plight now. But we must make an honest endeavour to 
analyse and interpret the state of universal distress of the country, 
of masses and classes, in terms of the real causes, as far as we can. 
Speaking negatively, 1 venture to think that this unique situation is 
a little due to high prices and is by no means connected with the 
vague awakening of the new consciousness of people's rights* in 
consequence of the great world war. Positively we might think of 
some five or six well-defined and well marked events that may be 
rightly deemed to be the constituent factors of our present 
situation ; — 

17 
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(a) While, by reason of the proclaimed principles and aims of 
England and the Allies for carrying on this great war and by virtue 
or the authoritative pledges to us, we were fondly looking forward 
to the dawn of a new and bright era for us, the nation was ^ taken 
alia'ik when the Rowlatt Commission was suddenly appointed under 
the auspices of the Indian bureaucracy and came out with astoun- 
ding recommendations to subject the people, to more and more 
repressive administriitive process, the fruit of which was the immedi- 
ate and the hasty passing of the draconion Bowlatt Law, the 
(bnernmont flouting the best opinion of our best men and the 
unanimous feeling of the country against those recommendations and 
against the legislative measure based on them. 

(b) Out of this situation, and entirely and wantonly created by 
the bureaucracy a new situation was adroitly manufactured with the 
result that the great. Punjab Tragedy was enacted and a dark page, 
the darkest in the worlds annals as yet ki;own, was added to the 
history of India. I need not summarise the events that make up 
those faithful transactions. 1 shall here content myself by 
referring you to three classic documents on the subject, the minority 
report of the Hunter Commission, the report of the sub-committee 
appointed by tlu' Congress and the address of the President of the 
Special Congress at Calcutta^ 

(o) The agony of the Punjab and the sympathetic grief of the 
whole country were both increased b>\ the manner in which this 
dark episode in the British administration of India was, from start 
to finish, handled and dealt with by the Government of India and 
l)y His JVIsjosty’fi Coalition Government and the Parliament, 
especially the House of Lords. The one astounding fact that stands 
out in bold relief as underlying all these traii.sactions here and in 
England is an unnatural feeling of contempt of the people of this 
country amounting to little short of feeling on the part of the 
authorities that we, the people of India, hardly belong to humanity, 
the existence of which feeling was pompously exhibited as in regard 
to the claim of sacredness of the person of the Englishman. 

(d) Then came the huge Khilafat fraud. The pledges 
solemnly made to our Mussulman fellow subjects of His Gracious 
Maiosty were edited and quibbled away in the light of success and 
.aiu'ituit prejudices of colour and creed and the Sultan of Tiu’key 
has heed made a mere shadow of what he was, in power, prerogative, 
and territory and even as to the means of self-defence*. Apart from 
the pledges, so wantonly broken, it is but easy to see that the 
terms of peace, which the Sultan was compelled to accept, were 
more severe and crushing and humiliating than those offered to any 
other people in Euroi»c defeated in the Great War. I desire to 
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call your attention to the adroit attempt, made in view to pre- 
judicially affect the state of growing union and the feelings of 
cordiality between the Mussalmans and the non-J^iissalmans of India, 
that the latter have no interest in this questicn. 1 must ask you 
not to allow yourselves to be deluded ijito a belief that there is aj)y 
substance in such a statement. We, Indians, are so situated that 
we all must in every way w’ork in harmony and stand together or 
fall together. Hence it is but natural that Hindus sympathise with 
their Mussalman brothern and sisters in their genuine and intense 
grief in this connection ; and, besides, the cause of the national 
union is sacred. But there is an additional aspect to which 
I must call your attention. The reasons, expressed and implied, for 
the terms of Peace offered to Turkey, the character of the agitation 
that led to the adoption of those severe terms as well as thts nature 
of the terms themselves, all conspire to disclose the ancient and the 
ineradicably disqufeting doctrine of Europe versus Asia and we, 
Non-Muslim Indians, have an equally vital interest with our Muslim 
fellow-subjects in repudiating and fighting this doctrine ; Turkey 
is only good for Asia and Asia is good enough forlurkey. Ihe 
treaty provides by foreign interference for the \)roiection of European 
minorities in Turkish territories against Turkish tyranny but leaves 
the Turks themselves severely alone in this connection. If this 
doctrine is sound, may vve .ask the pertinent question why Europe 
and England in particmlar do *jot leave Asia and Africa severely alone 
(e) Then there is the treatment accorded to Indians abroad 
ill the British Colonies. Their position is growing moie and moio 
intolerable every day as events in Fiji and East Africa conclusively 
show and mon? and more degnuling as the evidence collected by the 
Kevd. Mr. Andrews with the coinl^incd spirit of humanity of 
Howard and Cowper amply proves. For my part il is ditlicult to 
imagine that it is at all possible for us Indians to \)rotcct and safe- 
guard the interests of our countrymen abroa<l while we ourselvcif 
arc semi-slaves of the British Empire. Every interest of ours requires 
that our countrymen in the British Colonics should be brought back 
to India as early as possible,) in as large numbers possible, for theii 
own sake and in view to co-operate witli their countrymen in the 
making of the Indian nation. ^Vhib! England is unwilling or unable 
to accord and guarantee protection of the Indians within British 
Colonies, at least to the extent to which it protects the h Vench 
and the Dutch in them, our substantial grievance and discontent arc 
bound to remain unabated. And any plan which vc, as CoijgA*ossmc*ji, 
should think of devising in view to oifr political and economic 
umclioratioii should include the problem of our coutijmeii abroad, 
e«5pccially in the British Colonies. 
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(f) Lastly, thp situation is extremely complicated and our 
national helplessness is rendered the more disquieting and depressing 
is consequence of t}xe new Reform Act and the rules and regulations 
thereunder. I have already alluded to the startling claim made by 
Parliament that not only now but at every stage of our national 
life, it (the Parliament) is to be the sole judge of our fitness for 
reaching responsible Government. You will in vain search through- 
out the Colonial history of Britain for a precedent. The claim made 
to tax the United States of America was far less serious and 
fraught with far less danger" to those colonies than this claim 
advanced as against us. It is but natural that the country is deeply 
concerned by this novel announcement. Coming to the provisions 
of the enactment, we are in possessions of the considered view of 
the entire country on the subject. From the first the Congress 
repudiated the soundness of the principles underlying the w'-hole 
scheme, affirmed the total inadequacy and even dangerous nature of 
the provisions, and maintained that tbe country is quite fit for 
immediate responsible government. The whole scheme is without 
the guarantee of historic experience and precedent and the reason 
]>ersistenly assigned for adopting so unparalleled a course is pre- 
posterous. It was said and it is still being said that no other scheme 
could be thought of. But why make a distinction between India 
and any other British “dominion beyond the seas'’ ? It must be 
remembered that not only the five great Dominions (Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Newfoundland) wore 
allowed responsible Government, but also several other much smaller 
Colonies, such as Jamaica, were all easily granted this blessing. We 
are iiaivly told this is a temporary structure on which to build the 
future grand edifice of responsible Government, but what honest 
reasons can be assigned for adopting so strange and unprecedented 
a plan t The central Government of India is to continue autocratic 
and despotic and the subordinate Governments alone are to have 
this experiment. Not ojily the provinces are to be converted into 
quasi-states to begin with, but each state is to be dual in sovereignty 
and the better and the stronger part in financial power and prestige 
is to l)olong to the bureaucracy. It is admitted that the whole 
scheme is in reality federalism though without the name. This is 
a now and perilous Utopia. History has not furnished any example 
by way of a successful model for so strange a course. Federalism 
has43ver been an attempt on the part of separate sovereign nations 
and states whether Colonial or Independent, to unite together by 
compact and construct a central govertiment for the benefit of all 
of them by ^ surrendering a portion of their respective sovereign 
powers* And the progret.^ has always been, in healthy federations, 
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towards the augmentation of tlie powers and fui^ctions of the central 
Government in view to incroasing efficiency and prosperity of the 
whole group. A most remarkable example is that of the Federal 
Colonies of South Africa who gave up their sovereign powers of 
their own accord in view that the Central P'ederal Government 
might become a unitary Government in the general interests of all 
and the previous sovereign states became subordinate provinces 
giving up their legislative organs and retaining power only to draft 
special ordinances for each particular province to be enacted into 
law by the one legislature of the country. But for India the process 
proposed and adopted is a contrary course, God alone knows why. 
India has ever been a unitary country and when it consisted of several 
states there was no federation or attempt at federation at alL The 
India of Asoka and of Akbat wore great unitary countries and their 
reigns were the brightest and the people were the freest in the 
history of India, 

Lot us next examine the hope held out to us that out of this 
strange scheme our future responsible Government is to be evolved. 
Here, reason and history are altogether against this course. In 
Federal coiujtrids, the legislature is necessarily bicameral, one 
chamber representing the people of the whole federal Government 
aiKi the other chamber rei>resen(i ug the separate and individual 
interests of the constituent sovereign states. If the executive 
Government is to be responsible to the legislature in view to both 
the sets of interests, it must command the confidence of the' majority 
in each chamber at one and the same time. But this is hardly 
possible in practice and if the two chambers do not concur, it wotild 
be impossible to make the executive Government responsible at all. 
On the other hand it will be obviously unjust to make the executive 
Government depend for its existence and power on the confidence 
of the majority in one chamber only. For it would be then abandon- 
ing the intires's roi)rosented by the other chanib.}r. Hence, it is 
that no true federal Government is a responsiUe Government like 
that of England or France. It is responsible, nut to the legislature, 
but to the people as 1 have already reniaikod, the responsibility 
to bo enforced by forfeiture of coiifideric<» at every new election and 
by separate iinpoachment of responsible members constituting the 
government when guilty of grave crimes. Except in tliis extremely 
feeble way there is no day of reckoning for the Federal Executive. 
The difficulty and inadequacy of the remedy by impeachmeut was 
long ago pointed out in the Grand Remonstrance of 1641. President 
Wilson says that the surrender of i^eoiJe’s' rights to Government is 
greater and their control of it is less in a F'ederal than in a 
Responsible Government. In Switzerland, being a very small 
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country, this Kroat federal infirmity is obviated by a provision of a 
referendum to the people, which course is impossible in so large a 
country as British India. The one country that is trying the double 
experiment of both federalism and responsible government is 
Australia. But the system is yet on its trial and two great 
authorities Mr. Bernard Wise and Prof. Marriott say that either its 
federalism would kill its responsibility or its responsibility would kill 
its federalism. Considering the tendency of the United States 
which is making a rapid march towards the unitary form, it is most 
likely that Australian responsibility would kill Australian federalism. 
If this be the peril in a truly federal system, we must tremble when 
we are told we can reach a responsible government out of the false 
and psejLido system of federalism proposed for us. 

This system has been thought of and constructed on purpose to 
conciliate the ancient bureaucracy, most unwilling to abate a jot of 
their power and prestige, actual and imaginary. The whole involves 
a double peril, perpetual friction between the bureaucracy and the 
peoples^ rei>re8ei»tatives and inter-provincial jealousy and strife to be 
designedly ripened into international jealousy and strife. Already 
a bitter intor-provincial strife has begun on account of the highly 
artificial and ino<iuitablc financial arrangements affecting the several 
constituent provinces. Under the name of “ Reforms, perilous 
principles and provisions have been thus introduced effectually to 
divide the country into separate peoples to be ever animated by 
bitter jealousy. 

.‘12. This being the grave political situation, the country and 
the Congress are agreed that the one remedy for its prompt 
liquidation is th(3 iiiimediato establishment of responsible government 
for British India leaving it 1o its people and their representatives to 
re^ise and readjust the pnnincial system of government on sound 
lines tending to domestic harmony and progress. The divine 
principle that should characterise the entire fiscal system of the 
coming responsible government is obviously the principle of e^jual 
sacrifice l»y all the inhabitants of the whole country in proportion to 
the income of each and subject to uniform exemption for minimum 
subsistence on the principle of the assessment of the income tax. 

Principle of Non-Co-operation Supported. 

33. The one question everywhere asked is, what is the 
sanction behind and backing up our demand ? What is the weapon, 
shoi t of rebellion, that can compel England to let us have this form 
government which has been only promised to us as a dim and delusive 
goal to be i'cached by wading through unparalleled and perilous 
labyrinths of systems of provincial autonomy and enforced unnatural 
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federalism ? This is a. most embarassiug question and I confess that I 
have ever felt most nervous and most diffident as often as I thought 

of a satisfactory reply to what appears to be the most knotty political 
conundrum. Yet, we must find an honest solution of the problem and 
on that solution hangs the fate of our salvation for ever. We must 
]»roceed to the work therefore most religiously, and most cautiously and 
yet with courage. I venture to submit that it would be safest to roly 
upon history and upon the practical experience and politicaj wisdom 
which happily the history of free countries supplies to us, if w^e 
w'ould only seek that assistance of history earnestly and iu humility. 
To the ivast and to patterns and systems tested by experience to be 
sound or otherwise we must look for light and guidance and (o 
nothing else if we would walk on firm and safe grounrl. Tn answer 
to this one vital question the Special Congress at Calcutta recom- 
mended by a majority a i»rognmnie of ron-co-operation. It will be 
deserved that apart from the programme the .scoi)e and the nature 
of the principle itself and the necessity for adoptij‘g it was j-ot 
separately discussed and debated. As io the great necessity for the 
adoption by us of some such weapon as that of organized non-co- 
operation with the rulers in ^iew to r<jach our full freedom inimedi- 
ately, there can bo no two honest oiunions. We have been petition- 
ing and agitating these thirty five years and over for a veal and 
substantial a nice in the government of our own country, but in 
vain. On the other hand (he authorities hero and at home have 
driven ns to the climax of facirgthe roiiseqnciues of our national 
helplessness to protect ourselves and onr coiuitrymen in the British 
Colonies in the jwsessioii and enjoyment of elementary rights of 
person and property. Nay more. AVhile we are in grief, in universal 
grief as if the whole country is one hout-e death, injuries and insult 
eontinuo to be added and heape<l upon us. Look at the compen- 
sations awarded in connection with the Lunjab disturliaiices. 
Whether you consider the lu'inciple or the measure of the money 
compensation awarded to European sufferers as distinguished from 
that awarded to Indians there is but one cojiclusion possible that 
our rightiS are flouted and wc arc treated as sub-human I)eings. Look 
at the Esher Commission and look at the ap]>nintment of Sir O'Dwyer 
on it in mockery of our grief and of our opinion of him. Look at the 
memorial for General Dyer and the necessity for a Government 
order to restrain the bureaucracy from siibscrilniig to it. Look 
at the proceedings of the European Association at Calcutta justifying 
the massacres by General Dyer even at this late hour after eminent 
counsel in England had declared the masisacreR to be wilful murders. 
No, the age of pious annual budget.^ of resolutions by us is gone for 
ever. We are lK)und if w'e won’t perish as a pc<»ple, we are Itowd 
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to think of and adopt a method to force England to lot us get into 
fi'eedom at once. The < 3 ue 8 tiori for us to consider is whether in our 
own interests the principle and programme of non-co-operation 
actually adopted is justifiable and adequate for the purpose we have 
in view. The exact nature and scope of the princfple has not been 
defined and it is diffcult to define it. It is to be hoped that the 
principle is elastic enough to include passive resistance on concrete 
occasions and to specific measures whether legislative or administra- 
tive and also to include strikes sectional, vocational and otherwise. 
You will remember that His Excellency the Viceroy in Council has 
pronounced the principle of non-co-operation as unconstitutional be- 
cause it intended to paralyse the existing administration. It is a most 
astounding pronouncement. His Excellency the Viceroy in Council, 
who is in the main responsible for the darkest page in the British 
history of India would have done us a great service if, in the same 
remarkable communique, he had vouchsafed for our benefit what 
exactly our constitution is and where it is to be found. If, for a 
moment it is pretended that the constitution of England is applicable 
to India would he be pleased to tell us what part of it, what 
principle in it, the principle and plan of non co-operation ofTends. 
On the other hand, the whole British system of administration rests 
on the basis of noii-co-operation, of conqueror againt conquered, of 
Europe against Asia, of white people against coloured people. And 
several discriminatory laws in India and administrative measures 
l>ristle with sinister principles of this kind of non-co-operation and 
are wholly unconstitutional from the standpoint of the British 
Constitution. The new diarchial system of provincial autonomy is 
0!^e entire homage to the chronic doctrine of non-co-operation of 
the British bureaucracy in India with the children of the soil It is 
mockery therefore on the part of the Government to characterise 
Mabatmaii Gandhi's printiplo of non-co-operation as unconstitutional.. 
Oil the other hand the essential principle of this movement beiifg 
renunciation and self-sacrifice and iion-violence> whereas the other 
doctrine of non-oc- operation is aggi’essive, selfish, and sordid. We are 
entitled justly to claim that this principle of non-co-operation is sacred 
and directed to secure and preserve our legitimate rights and our 
honest enjoyment thereof. It is not in support of might versus right. 

33(a). We are entitled and bound to adopt such a principle 
without favour and without feai* of consequences and guided solely by 
a cojisideration of it as a means to the end of self-preservation as a 
people. To that subject we shall now turn. 

Bosreott of Councils Approved* 

34, With that single aim, namely national self-preservation and 
niAional liberty and attainment of immediate responsible government 
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the only means to achieve that end, we shall proceed to examine 
bow far the programme of non-co-operation adopted l)y the Special 
Congress at Calcutta is suitable. As we all know it consists of 
several items and a few more items are also intended to be added to 
them. I do not think it is necessary or that it would serve a very 
mat^ial purpose to traverse all of them at length. The item 
relating to the abandonment of titles may be left alone, response or 
no response to this demand meaning very little in promoting or 
affecting the cause we all have at heart. It strikes me that to the 
demand that the honorary offices should be abandoned, an exception 
might be made in favour of judicial otfices, as on the whole greater 
independence and justice is and can be had from non-official 
Magistrates and Judges than from official stipendiary ones and that 
too in a system where there is no separation of the Judicial from the 
Executive. We may also dispose in a few words of the item relating 
to the Reformed Councils. The issue as to this is no longer a live 
issue end may lie treated as tried and disposed of. And it is of 
very little interest for the next few years. If it must be admitted 
that considerable successes has attended this part of the programme 
of non-co-operation oven those who are altogether against the 
movement of non-co-operation can well afford not to regret this 
success. The evils of the whole Reform scheme I have already 
pointed out. We may challenge the authorities here and in England 
to import the best practical statesman from England in order to work 
this system for us as the peoples’ ministers with the unenviable and 
disquieting portion of powers and privileges vouchsafed for them 
under the new regime. AVo shall ask them thus to teach us an object 
lesson and demonstration for training ourselves later on for running 
such a system and thence wade our way ^to the goal of responsible 
government. In fine I venture to say that we cannot admit the 
experiment to be a thoroughly honest and disinterested one. If 
* several nationalists once thought it best to seek election into the 
Reformed Councils, it was for the double reason that the Amiitsar 
Congress and our fiionds in the Parliament the Labour Members, 
recommended that we should enter it if only to constitute a wcll- 
orgariissed opposition arid to expose its infirmities from within rather 
than from without. But>«!ii the whole the country has come to the 
conclusion that the whole system is bound to bo an utter failure 
both financially and as a temporary platform by getting on which we 
are to reach responsible government by no moans clearly looming in 
the horizon. O i the whole, the nationalists were well advised 
therefore, in finally declining to seek and occupy a position where it 
might be said at the end that we were responsible for the failure 
and not the fatal inherent infirmities of the novel system. * 

IS 
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Boycott of Schools Disapproved. 

35. The most important item iii the programme relates to the 
withdrawal of students from Government and Aided schools. You 
have had the experience of the movement in this particular for the 
past few months. It is for you now to determine and to d^lafe 
whether this part of the programme should be affirmed and carried 
out. Let us not, for a moment, forget the one object of the whole 
movement with which it has been initiated. It is to force the hands 
of Governuiorit to grant our very legitimate request, namely, to 
establish responsible Government and to redress our Khilafat 
grievance. Is it possible that emptying Government ar.d aided 
institutions would anywise paralyze the Government here and in 
England in its administration and compel it to grant our object ? If 
Government are relieved from maintaining schools and colleges, 
would not the money be available for other purposes — over eight 
crores of rupees annually ? And is this a national advantage? In 
order to replace thorn by our own national institutions should we not 
have funds which will give us similar annual income for which a 
cai»ital of about 20() crOres would be necessary ? And there is the very 
large amount needed for buying lands, constructing buildings, and 
]a])oratoric8 and educational museums and furnishing them. Is it 
]>OBsible for the country to supply that money in the near future ? 
All this is needed to reach the superior benefit expected from purely 
national institutions. P^quipmeiit and teaching staff being equal in 
extent and tiuality, there can be no doubt that purely national institu- 
tions without any control from the bureaucratic government would 
be a distinct fidvantage both individually and nationally. It is for 
you to say whether this object, to bo reached by an amount of 
money which we cannot ilream of realising in the near future, is 
anywise related to the initial and only immediate object of the 
movement, nam-dy, redresi of our grievances in less than a year. Lot ^ 
of collateral and consetiueiilial matters have also to be considered by 
us in the working of th ' programme. It has hitherto been an 
accepted maxim of our political life that the students should be left 
in calm atmosphere to pursue their career and that it is injurious to 
them and to the rising generation to draw them in to the highly 
excitable vortex of practical politics which is fast charging in ^ur 
country as well, into party politics. Can the propagaiida be carried 
on without violating this cardinal and very healthy maxim ? We seek 
Swaraj. The bedrock of a healthy nation is the sound family. Will 
not this propaganda separate students from parents and grand- 
parents and from elder brothers and sisters oftener that not? How 
long is this process to continue if England persists, however 
perversely, in declining to allow us to erect our own responsible 
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government at once ? W ill not, at the end of this period — none of 
u« can say how long it will be — the country be m much the poorer 
and sufferer in every way for our student population being suddenly 
debaired from pursuing their further career ? It would be a totally 
different thing if students are asked to give up Government and 
Aided institutions whenever and wherever national educational 
institutions have been fully established ainl are ready to receive 
them and educate them. 

Spread Primary Education. 

36. But there is another and most serious aspect, of the 
problem of national reconstruction, awaiting your consideration. Is 
it or is it not necessary as the very first stop in the process that free 
and universal primary education for the masses should bo at once 
provided for and started by the people of this country ! Of course 
we are all agreed that the country stands in need of eveiy kind and 
degree of eductition -^elementary, secondary and collegiate and pro- 
fessional, scientific and technical, all simultaneously. But having 
regard to the resources of poverty-stricken Indians, is it prudertl 
and just to the mas.-^es of the people that wo should, at this grave 
crisis, think of replacing Oniversity, Collegiate and Kecondary 
Institutions merely because they are in the hands of Government^ 
and more or loss controlled by Government, by independent 
national institutiojis and continue to starve the masses ? \Ve must 
not forget that in our country about 94 per cent, of the population 
are absolutely illiterate while only less than 4 per cent, receive any 
kind of instructioii in schools and colleges. Wo have to [provide at 
least primary instruction for this large percentage of from iH to 96 
per cent of the entire nation. The education of our mas.ses is behind 
most civilised countries. Taking the test of the percentage of the 
pupils receiving primary education to the whole population, the 
p-rjportion in our country is about one tenth of the same in the 
United Statc.s, oJie-eighth of it in England and Germany and one- 
seventh of it in France and Japan while in secondary odueatum 
India ranks higher than France and Japan. Aud what would hd 
the cost of providing for the education of our masses'? The Goverii- 
merit cost of primary education is about Ks. 11 annually for each 
pupil but here let us note; Government receives some school fees. Our 
institutions are to be eutToly fr^e. In addition we rcipiire hostels aud 
scholarships if not provirion for lodging and lK)arding»' in each institu- 
tion for the instruction of tlie extremely poor. Besides, the teaching 
staff in the primary schools are now very ill-paid and the lower ones 
earn less than our unskilled labourers. In our national institutions 
this highly demoralising feature should be removed. We must take 
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the cost to be much higher, therefore, than the present Govornmeut 
cost at Ks. 11, say Bs. IS per pupil annually. Having regard to 
the short average life of Indians, let us ta&e the approximate 
number of both boys and girls fit to receive primary instruction to be 
about 70 millions, less than a fourth of the whole population as l^e 
rule that people from 15 to 50 yearns of age constitute haff the 
population of a country applies to India as well. The annual cost 
of providing free education for this population would be approxi- 
mately 105 crores. Let us add to this the cost of providing school 
buildings, playgrounds, hostels, and equipping them all and the cost 
will be enormous. And we must take to finding all this money as 
rapidly as we can. But let us have some idea of our national 
resources. The mean annual income of the people of India is between 
Bs. 20 and Bs. 30 say roughly Ks. 25 per bead whereas mean annual 
income of the inhabitants of England is at least twenty times that. 
The exact figure would depend upon the exchange of course. We 
must gather our money from our own people. Let us not forget 
that an enormous proportion of our population are ill-fed, ill-cladi 
and ill-sheltered. It is liot human to call upon these people to 
subject themselves to any the least self-sacrifice in money. We must 
find our money from the strata above these. But our middle classes 
are not equal to the wage earners of England and America on an 
average. Ojily our richest people may be said to be equal to the 
middle classes of those countries. From these two classes, namely, 
from the upper and the middle classes, is it possible for us, whatever 
may be their high ideals of self-sacrifice, to get the required amount 
now ? Clearly it would be impossible. We cannot hope to got 
much, having regard to the low degree of our national savings apart 
from the inoonio for many a long year to come. The degree of our 
resources in this respect depends upon the aggregate annual savings 
of British India. Exact -figures cannot be obtained. But we can 
have some idea if we have logard to the fact that the estimated 
average wealth for India per head is about one of twenty-fourth of 
I he same for the United Kingdom and oue-fourth of Japan. Besides 
there are vast numbers of rich foreigners in India whose savings 
should bo dc^luctod. The figure for the Indians w^ould be found 
extremely low when compared with figures for the free countries of 
the world. But we must make a beginning and we must begin at 
once : and here the choice of two problems, namely, whether we 
ought to begin starting National High Schools and Colleges and 
Universities, to replace the existing ones and to continue to neglect 
the education of the masses and the poor, or, whether we ought to 
use every available rupee for starting free primary education for 
the masses, presents itself. Justice to the masses and every national 
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interest determines the choice easily. We thust begiti iiaiioiml 
primary education immediately. From this one! standpoint alone it 
is for you to say whether this item of the programme should not be 
given up, at least, should not be suspended, till a more favourable 
eoonomic opportunity presents itself. 

37. 1 might add here that one essential condition of the success 
of democratic responsible Goveriimofit as distinguished from aristo* 
cratic is an intelligent and vigilant universal public opinion and 
this is only possible in the highest perfection in a country of univer- 
sal education. Besides, a true democracy implies universal suffrage 
and a universal suffrage where only loss than 6 per cent of the 
population receive any kind of instruction is futile and may be even 
at times dangerous. 

38. Our next stop is to secure the country's economic prosperity 
in the light of advancing nioderii science as fast as we can, and this 
is only possible if we not only start soientific and technical ifistrnc- 
tion in our country ou a wide basis but also send out capable students 
to the world abroad to receive specialise<l scientiric and technical 
training, in the earlier stages* of our progress at least, and also to 
import experts for assisting us in starting model influstriannstitutiona 
and demonstrations. It is for you, therefore to take up this problem 
in all seriousness and* judiciously arrive at a conclusion whether or 
not all the available money should be devoted by us to these objects 
— primary and technical education and provision of scholarships for 
technical and scientific education abroad and for technical demons- 
trations and opejiing model industries in our own country. 

Boycott of Courts. 

39. Then there is the item relating to the withflrawal of pleaders 
from the establisluid courts of law. Here also to start w'th, we 
must put the test ([uestion to ourselves how such a withdrawal of 
our countrymen would in the least paralyse the Government and 
accelerate the attainment of our object. The legal profession has 
not been a great favourite with the bureaucracy. Now and then 
vague ideas were entertained by several of them diminishing and 
regulating the numbers of the bar. Is it at all reasonable and 
practicable that thousands and thousands of young men, educated 
and equipped to become members of the bar at an enormous sacrifice 
in all poor and middle class families, should be suddenly asked to 
cut short their career and only career for which they arc Rt'l The 
sudden withdrawal of the pleaders wholesale, especially the younger 
ones, if practicable and actually e.Tected would plunge their parents 
and families into immense misery. Arc wo satisfied, that this 
course is necessary for securing freedom, our national freedom } 
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Does history furnish us with any similar example ? On the other 
hand does it not furjiish lessons to the contrary ? The great English 
Constitution owes its origin and development as well to the line ot 
great English judges as to her statesmen and warriors.. There is a close, 
relation between the science and practice of politics and the science 
and practice of law. In fact, both may be described as one science^ 
the science of distinguishing right from wrong. Says Burke ; — “ He 
was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the first and 
noblest of human sciences : a science which does more to quicken 
and invigorate the understanding, than all theother kinds of learning 
put together.’’ And therefore it is we find that throughout the. 
world the two classes, politicians and lawyers, are often identical. 
The great French Revolution, the dawn of modern political, liberty, 
owed its success no less to the lawyers than to her statesmen and 
soldiers. The former two were mostly identical. The majority of the 
great Constituent Assembly of the glorious French Revolution were 
lawyers. This fact had a ludicrous effect on Burke, the great Tuberal 
Statesmati as he was, but who suddenly became a reactionary at the 
time and in consequence of the French Revolution. As he was 
well-known to bo an admirer of the legal profession, when in reply 
to his most uncharitable attack on the doings of the Constituent 
Assembly he was told it was all the doings of the lawyers, ho wras 
stunned but he at once recovered his presence of mind and found 
consolation in his imagination that they all must be very inferior 
lawyers ! Do you consider that this item in the programme is in 
grateful memory of the Constituent Assembly of immortal glory? 

40. This demand for the withdrawal of law yers is further based 
on the ground that the movement would thereby facilitate the 
establishment of arbitration courts. Here again it is for you to discuss 
and determine w’hothcr it is possible and desirable at the same time 
that the regular courts established by law should be abolished and 
replaced entirely by arbitration lourts. Private arbitration is of 
immense value in a society. The more petty offences and plain cases 
of civil dispute between individuals and individuals are disposed of 
by private arbitration and reconciliation, the ])etter it would be for 
the individuals concerned and for the society as well. But private 
citizens, how’evor enlightened and experienced, would not be able 
to handle and ijivestigate complex cases of law^ involving consi- 
deration of highly delicate questions of right and wTong, arising from 
contract, express and implied, and from injuries voluntary, acciden- 
tal and rash. Often, too grave questions both as to the interpretation 
and validity of law, domestic and foreign and international, arise 
for diMsision. The handling of such questions requires skilled and 
techuiciil experience arising from a special and painful study of the 
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law and jurisj>ruderice and from experience at the bar presided over 
by skilled and learned judges. What is needed for obtaining true 
justice is a combination of both the sets of tribunals, that is judge 
and jtiry. If we abolish ^courts and if we aliolish the profession of 
law, and nothing less the item means to be effectual, there would 
be a great social want which there would be no moans of supplying. 
The result will be immediate increase of offences and criminal cases 
and gradual decay of national instinct for freedom. Those who 
have experience of courts and of the lower strata of society know 
that the masses are on the one hand unable to analyse their grievan- 
ces into bases for civil actions and civil remedies and on the other, 
little accustomed to restrain their passions and feelings of revenge 
and are in conseijucnce most apt to take the law into their own 
hands and commit offence.^, in supposed redress of their grievances 
but more really in revenge. Let us remember that, as civilization 
advances, injuries would be mnltii>l)ed by design, accident, and 
oversight and great skill and ingenuity are needed to iiivestigate 
their true nature and to find suitable remedies for the injured in 
respect of the novel injuries. Let us irot forget that freedom 
means the rule of law. But it is inconceivable that the “ reign ’’ 
and “ majesty of law can be secured and maintained without 
courts of law and without the profession of the law. 

41. Taking thrse two items together I venture to think that I 
shall be justified in asking you to consider whether any appreciable 
success of the movement which I humbly Meny can ever bo reached 
does not mean an unintentional and even unconscious fTOposal to 

rebarbarise the people of India, by no means a very auspicious 

preparation to establish and Tiiairitf’iin the democrat ical form of 
responsible government which we all have so dear at heart. 

Constructive Programme. Nation Building. 

• 42. You would all naturally Jisk me what then should lie our 
programme if this programme is not adopled by us any longer. I 
wdll make an honest endeavour to give you an answer. In one word 
it is nation-building. We must take to nation-building at once, on 
a scale and in a manner to make up for lost time and fully equal 

to meet the situation as well caused by our own torpidity and 

hibernation of energies for centuries as by the bad faith and mis- 
conduct by our rulers. We are bent and rightly soon having 
immediate responsible government for our state. But let us 
not forget that the state in not quite the nation and the 
nation is not quite the state. The state is an instrument for the 
inirpose of the dev’elopment and welfare of the nation. At 
1 he same time the healthy growth of both depends upon their 
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interaotion. If, therefore, we would have the beet form of govern- 
ment and adapt it and develop it so as to suit the genius of the 
people of this country, we should renovate the people in as great a 
perfection as it is possible for ua to do without the true state to 
begin with. Great progress has been made since the Congress was 
started in the way of the unification on the people and the moluli- 
sation and augmentation of the national camaraderie of spirit. 
Thank Ood, the cumulative effect of all the misfortunes that have 
recently overtaken the entire country has done more to unite us 
than centuries of universal national education and mission work 
for the purpose could have effected and this involuntary process of 
national unificaion is greatly expanded and intensified under the 
auspices of Mahatmaji Gandhi and the stalwart patriots who are 
co-operating with him; our everlasting gratitude and that of our 
children unborn is duo to him and to them for this great and 
glorious service to our mother-land. But yet we are not fully as 
great and vital a nation as wo may well bo and processes of further 
renovation must be immediately thought of by us and adopted and 
put into effect. The first and foremost is the education of the 
masses in as largo and fast expanding a scale as wo can endeavour 
to achieve. The Congress must at once appoint one special 
committee with power to appoint sub-committees charged with this 
important business and nothing else. They must collect funds and 
appoint active missionaries for starting vernacular schools by day 
and by night for the benefit of labourers, for holding lectures, 
demonstrations and so forth. Then we must deal with problems 
of our men abroad, especially in the British Colonies. We must 
attend to the iiuesHon of their immediate repatriation. This country 
needs the activities, both mental and bodily, of all her children for 
the development of our reWirces to the highest degree in the light 
of modern science. Then there is the question of labour organiza- 
1 ion and missions for the elevation of the depressed classes. The 
country has been hitherto altogether neglecting the vital problem 
of the ameliomtion of sections of our conntrymon and countrywomen 
designated as ‘‘Criminal tril)es'' and “Criminal classes.^' These are 
all subject to harassing and humiliating special laws. Congress 
must appoint committees for the purpose of starting and eo-operating 
in movements in connection with all these problems. I think the 
Social Reformers will take care of themselves but the Congress must 
extend their right band of sympathy and good fellowship towards 
them. All these activities should be on a thoroughly organized 
basis and on a progressive efficient scale. 

.^wdfdethi and Boycott 

43. I also desire that the scheme for the entire renovation of 
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India includes a negative aspect to which I would call 3’our attention 
specially. With the people of India thus renovated, if not reborn, 
into a nation, well knit and vital, we have the means of converting 
not simply the personnel of the bureaucratic government but what 
is still more important the non-official English exploiters of our 
country as well into a new angle of vision. With this scheme, we 
can starve the English planters, the English merchants, traders and 
manufacturers in our country with increasing scarcity of labour into 
gradual exhaustion and into satisfactory mentality towards us. And 
this will also give us power in reserve to produce national strikes 
of inferior and unskilled workmen in Kailways, Posts and telegraph 
departments and so forth. Let us remember that theigr^at Bible of 
the Englishmen is the financial code. Financial statistics which 
show loss of income and which threaten progressive loss of income 
have far greater effect on the mental outlook and on the moral 
calibre of the average Englishman that any other weapon we can 
conceive of, 1 desire that we intentionally and with set purpose 
make provision for gradually and rapidly affecting the income of the 
English exploiters in India and even of England in so far as India 
is her market and supplier of raw produce, in all legitimate ways, 
immediately ^jy organizing labour, specially unskilled labour, for the 
economic advancement of India at an accelerated speed and 
calculated at the same time to starve the foreign exploiter as stated 
above. The Congress must appoint select committee of experts with 
power to form branch committees tliroiighout the country for making 
suitable arrangements for the gradual I'oycott of foreign goods and 
for stoppage of exportation of raw’ produce. 1 consider this is the 
most effective method of converting Englishmen into our friends at 
least into a sense of justice for us. Let us not forget that the Eng- 
lish exploiters, non-official much more than official, form a sort of 
moral Ulster in India without a geographical unit. Our first duty 
therefore is to recognise this fact. AVe have bocjn too long negligent 
of this phenomenon in spite of warnings from the days of Lord 
Ripon. The weakness of the English exploiter not to speak of the 
the ivhole nation, is money finance if you like. We must attack him 
there if we desire to attack him with any success at all. A witty 
Frenchman once said that the Englishman would rather forgive 
parricide than the theft of a penny. Let us remember that once 
upon a time England punished murder with fine while it hanged 
people for robbery and forgery, Parnell hit the right nail wfien he 
with grim humour, said that in a composite British army of English- 
men, Scotchmen and Irishmen, the Irish broke the line of the enemy 
then came the Scots and took the prisoners, last came the English 
and picked up the booty. A far greater and more serious authority 

19 
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is also available on the point. Burke says that the English idea of 
liljorty is not abstract but inherent in some sensible object and that 
almost every nation has some favourite point which is the criterion 
of their liberty and" that the English sensible object with which their 
idea of freedom is indissolubly connected is money. 

44. I venture to submit to your consideration that the scheme 
ubich is at once capable of constructing and advancing the economic 
state of the country and paralysing the production, the manufacture 
and the sale of goods of Englishmen hero and in England and the 
(loloiiies is the best weapon wc can tfcbik of and absolutely free from 
any dis(piiuting principle calculated to do us the least harm and no 
Viceroy would have the courage to describe it as unconstitutional. 
You will observe that the scheme I place before you relates to the 
gradual boycott of all foreign goods and Tiot merely British goods 
and this for two reasons. In our plan we should make an honest 
endeavour to exclude the play of any feelings of vendetta. On the 
ol her hand the mere exclusion of British goods would only swell 
the inij>ort of other foreign goods and therefore would check the 
promotion of our economic prosperity as elFectually as now. 

Alliance with Labour Party. 

45. I have also another proposal to submit to you. It has long 
l)cen the accepted unwritten creed of the Indian National Congress 
that, in cur endeavours to extract from England the full and loyal 
porforrnatice of their duties to India, we should not ally ourselves 
with any political party in Eirgland but should bo neutral and ap]dy 
to all like. AVhatever the wisdom of this course was at the early 
life, of the Congress, I venture to think that the time has now 
arrived for us to definitely declare ourselves the ally of one party pui’e 
or comi>osito and that we should co-operate with that party in their 
endeavours to increase? their power and influence both in the 
parliament and outside it. Obviously wo- cannot think of the 
(k)nservativcs or of the Unioiists as our ally. The choice lies 
botw(‘,on the Labour Party and the pure Liberal Party but it 
is lamentable that on the one hand the pure Liberal f^arty, 
a\»art from individual exceptions, was not a warm advocate 
of our rights and on the other hand docs not appear a well- 
organized ami progre.ssive party no\v. There remains only the 
Lai )our Party together with Independent Liberals like Commander 
Kcn\\'orthy. This country is already Ijeholden to them for unalloyed 
service in our aspivatiojis, thanks to Col. Wedgwood, Mr. Ben 
^’poor and others heartily co-operating with them. I have the 
courage to submit to you foi your consideration that our offer will 
bo most welcome to this party. And it i.s high time that; this 
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country offers a hearty alliance to them as well in love and gratitude 
as in our vital national interests. 

46. you will thus see that the ‘Sanction behind our demand 
or the weapon with which we have to carry on our struggle success- 
fully to reivch the establishment of responsible Govormneiit is three- 
fold : — the reconstruction of the Indian nation on pnjicii»les sanctioned 
by the law of God and of utility tested and approved by the wisdom 
of man in all free countries, ancient and modern, the reorganization 
of the economic industry of our oountiy with the negative provision 
of starving foreign and English exploitation of our country and also 
affecting the coinmeroial interests of England in so far as it. may be 
possible for India to do, and lastly by entoriiig into a cordial alliance 
with the Labour party in England. 1 venture to claim that ibe 
programme I have sketched out for your consideration aiKl adoptioji 
is at once both end and means and rests o]i the one hand on durable 
and progressive jU’iiiciplcs and is, on the other, charged with 
Jio disquieting elenionts oalculate<l to divide the people of this 
country into hostile sections and camps with mutual haired and 
jealousy and free too from all tendencies to dangerous reaction 
and to peril to those engaged in the in’opaganda work of tlio 
movement. 

47. Let us next endeavour to take a birdV-eye \iow of the 
whole situation. Let us consider it in irs two general aspects and 
lean conc^‘i^o of no inird aspect tlnU is as fashicuMnl by our 
bureauertvoy and as is now being made l»y oursetve..^. J Respites 
pledges and piufossions to the coiPrary the Lritisli admudst-ml ion of 
India has been from tlii beginning on principles of aL^gressiv© ncm co- 
operation of the dominant white people wilh the oolourecl ]u«oplo (>f 
India ever on discrimiiiiUory laws :ni<l discriminatory admiiiistrati\i5 
measures siii'plcmentcd from tinui to time by lie; application oi 
reprossi\o laws uidviiown to the five and civili/nl countnes. 'Vhe 
position has becoirc simply intohu*ablc. Tlio last ^iraw lias btiou 
added to the Inirdcii by the Edier CV^rami.ssicni r.'i»orl aaid wo ran 
'Stand it no longer. At tliis hour of our siij.rcmc cri^is it is the sacjvd 
and sworn duty of every one c»f us lo r.ai-c th^ h-.d «>[ fhi.^ vision .so 
that the ways and means which w'C are btamd to devise, urid aoopl 
for the purpose of rescuing (iur.^«dves from this galling and [lerilons 
plight are not onlv suitable and .adequate, lait aiv, also such as we can 
be ever proud of and as would appeal to the general conscmuce and 
general conviction of the tribunal of the civilized wovUL Lnglaiid can 
no Icmger remain an isolated pow'cr. If wc desire to accuse her at 
the bar of the world’s tribunal as we do desire in view t.) our redress 
and salvation we ought to enter our protest of c<unplaint and 
demand of jivstico witli “clean hands and clean minds ' in tlie 
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words of Mahatmaji Ghandi. I would ask you soriously to approach 
the problem from this stand point. 

48. Taking the question of the adequacy of our ways and 
moans first 1 would impress upon you to consider the prime necessity 
that we are united not only in making our demand but also in 
formulating the specific terms of the demand in our adoption and 
pursuit of our methods in view to see that the demand is granted. I am 
satisfied and I believe you are all satisfied that the country is now 
unanimous in demand for the immediate establishment of responsible 
Government. But unless wo are also united and unanimous in our 
programme to attain it, it is my duty to my God and to my country 
to say that our chance would fiy away, and the vision of our salva* 
tion would only move like ignis-fatuus light approaching and receding 
and ever deceiving. And we shall be deeply chargeable with rash 
judgment and criminal neglect of the God-given moment for our 
salvation alike at the forum of the great world and of our posterity. 
United we stand and are saved, divided we fall and perish. 

We Must Unite. 

49. I have called your attention to the features and 
aspects of the several items of the programme of non-co-operation 
adopted by the Special Congress at Calcutta. I desire permission 
to allude to one or two of its important features of a general kind. 
Whatever the form of a democratic Government its success as capaple 
of producing the highest freedom and greatest happiness of the 
people depends upon the facts whether it is a Government by 
dicussiuu or by dictation. Great political writers, Bagehot for 
exami)le lay stress on this feature and maintained that no govern- 
ment whatever its con.stitution and however precise and noble its 
declaration of the fundamental rights of the people, can contribute 
to the freedom of the pooplejunless it is a govorninent by discussion. 
There are two principles necessarily implied in carrying out the 
programme and propaganda work we are now considering without 
regimental ion and without a very severe disciv)line of all those who’ 
are actively part}", to it, the propaganda work cannot be carried on 
and this regimentation out and out necessarily implies an absolute 
and universal surrender of private judgment and a gradual 
emasculation of the capacity for it. And national regimentation 
and national lack and atrophy of po^ver, of private judgement, history 
ancient and modern proves to be inconsistent with national freedom 
and national happiness atid progress ; if, indeed, they are not 
inconsistent with continued national existence. Sparta and even 
Athens and Germany and several Latin and latinised states of the 
old and nqw uorld are examples and warnings to us in this vital 
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respect. We all know that ancient Athens was not only free from 
national regimentation, unlike Spanta but also its citizens possessed 
and enjoyed the right of private judgment in the highest degree so 
much BO that even an egg-seller on bis way homo from the market 
oonld take part in the discussion of the affairs of the republic. And 
we all know the dizzy height of freedom and glory which she 
attained and which has not been since reached by any modern state. 
But Athens fell too. It is a remarkable fact that her decline and 
fall dates from the most glorious point in her history namely, the 
period of Pericles, His brilliant genius and great character was the 
commencement of the ruin of the state. People adored him and 
trusted him and declined to judge for themselves and the decay of 
the faculty of private judgment of individuals began and with it 
began the national decline and fall. A great historian observes that 
if Pericles had been less great and less trusted by the people of the 
republic, Athens hod not fallen. And in a short period the gene- 
ral demoralisation of the people of Athens was so great that the 
great orator Demonsthones who endeavoured with his divine eloquence 
to rally the Athenians to resist Phillip of Macedon and to save the 
' republic from conquest and subjection was comi)olled to warn the 
Athenians that they should take care that after driving away 
Philip they did not manufacture a new Philip to take his place. 
We would do well to take this lesson to heart. Wo must take care 
not to manufacture, by our ways and means a now bureaucracy and 
and tyranny in the place of our chronic bureaucracy and old tyranny. 
The molanchob fall of Germany is also f\ill of lessons and warnings 
for us. Next to Athens she was the freest people of Europe and 
England is but transplanted and insular Germany. Germany was 
justly called the fatherland of modern thought but from the time of 
Bismarck national regimentation in view to reach the greatest 
predominance in the world, accompanied by the necessary compelling 
process of securing a surrender and emasculation of private judgment 
began. With the development and suoci‘. 5B of this twin process the 
ancient German instinct for personal freedom decayed and became 
at the time of the groat war almost extinct. These examples are 
better than authoritative precepts but J might quote Professor 
Huxley whom I am sure you will all accept a.s great aiid conclusive 
authority in support of my humble contention how pernicious in 
every interest national regimentation or regimentation of any 
considerable section like that of the Salvation Array, is. It is not 
enough that we establish responsible government but we must also 
maintain it in the highest and most progressive state of efficiency. 
Instances there are where such forms of government were voluntarily 
abandoned. ' Jamaica throw away the gift of a responsible govern- 
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inont after u short trial and Jamaica was once a Colony of Spain the 
country, of Loyalla. Let us not forget that the making of modem 
Italy was due less, much less to, Mazzini, the prophetic patriot than 
to the genius of more worldly patriots, Garibaldi and Cavour. The 
horrors of Kussiati Bolshevism are due to the fact that while she has 
her Mazzini and a more inspiring prophet in Count Tolstoy, she has 
no Garibaldi or Cavour. 

50. It is worth our while to inquire what our own ancient 
Indian state was considered from this stand point. I have already 
called your attention to the importance universally attached in 
ancient India to the science of polity as being the highest of sciences. 
Ancient Hindu state was Government l>y discussion and the villages 
and the towns which constituted the country were all quasi-republics 
aiid self-contained wliose affairs were carried on by open discussion 
and deliberation by all the i)eoplc. The king is enjoined to seek 
counsel for all administrative measures from a group of ministers 
and never to act alone or take counsel from a single minister. It 
was left to him to consult them individually or collectively but 
consult all of them he must and the number of ministers recommended ^ 
varied from \'2 to 20. The iudgment of a single person even in 
judicial matters was repugnant to ancient Hindu genius. In the 
ancient Hindu judicial system a court never meant a single judge. 
Ill this connection Indra was praised because lie lias one thousand 
counsellors for consultation and assislance. ITcnce he was called 
thousand eyed and the liigh degree of importance the ancient Hindu 
writers attached to government by discussion may bo gathered 
from their prceopt that the King shall despise the opinion of none, 
for “ oven a childs sensible utterance might bo found wise.” There- 
fore, the gonitis for government by discussion is in our inherited 
blood and it helioves us to see that in seeking rosponsiWe govern- 
ment we seek the best feitm of it viz government by discussion as 
being most suitable to our national genius. 

Divisions on Non-Co-operation Programme. 

51. Besides the very great evils of regimentation and of surren- 
der of ijrivate judgment with the nceessary gradual decay of the 
faculty of private judgment may I have your Ipermis^ion to allude to 
another very serious evil without producing which the propaganda 
work i»f the programme of the Caleulta Congress cannot bo carried 
on. We have had the experience of its working these four months. 

I ask you to think and to say like sworn jurymen whether the 
l^ropaganda work has not caused and roused dismay, grief and fierce 
passions and ariimosities all round. I do not ask you to say whether 
the production and existence of this evil ha^ been fully proved but 
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J I ask you to apply your mind both to the fact as known by each of 
you and also as easily ascertained by you and to the further aspect of 
how the system is viewed subjectively by all those who are conscien- 
tiously unwilling to be party to it. We know that bureaucracy in 
derence of its own pernicious system has been attacking our country 
as being divided by castes, creeds, and races, and as being in conse- 

, quejice unfit for and even incapable of the exercise of the rights of^ 
self-govoriimeiit. It is for you to say whether it is not our religious 
duty that while we are grateful to God and proud of the new and 
growing ujjion between the Muslims and the Non-Muslims of 
this country >\c do not create two new classes sharjJy divided on the 
doctrine of non-co-operation and divided too, in consequence with 
fierce passions and animosities. The great iiatioTial advantage wo are 
gaining by the sacred union of the Mu-slims and the Hindus would 
bo more than neutralised by this huge new danger arising from new 
frontiers not ejected aiul fomented by the bureaucracy but by 
ourselves, however conscientiously. Apart from our experience 
of the actual working of this inovement, historic evidence tells us 
that a movement, of this kind is fraught with domestic danger 
though the nature and extent of it may bo contrary to the intention 
of the saintly loader of it. Domestic boycott and thak fierce 

kind is a necessary eoneornitant of the proi)aganda work. 1 would 
allude to one parallel circumstance of it in Ireland, namely, the 
treatment accorded to tenants who were bidders for farms from 
which other tcniiijt.s had been evicted. At a public meeting several 
voices cried, as regards one such bidder '"vShoot him. ’ Parnell, who 
was present at it proposed a 'more ('hristian and charitable way’\ 
and this “Christian and charitable wa>'’ was that this poor wretch 
must be shuTined by everybody on the roadsifle, in the streets of the 
town, in the shop, in the market place, and even in the place of 
worship in short that he should be isolated from the rest of his 
country “as if he were the leper of old.” It is for you to consider 
in fear of God and love of justice and of our country whether such 
things are not also calculated to arise in the carryiig out of the 
particular propaganda before us. Many thinkers even amevng those 
who are abandoning the old method of pelilioniiig Government hero 
and in England for redress of our national grievance and who are for 
adopting an effectual national weapon to force the haiuls of our 
rulers to comply with the national demands at o/ice are afraid, are 
genyinely afraid that the success of the working of tlie particular 
propaganda would be erecting the whole of India outside the area of 
non-co-operation into a strange moral Coventry. 

Why Change the Creed ? 

52. Ladies and Gentlpmen : — I must not indent on your kind 
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indulgence any further and I must bring my observations to a close. 
There are several other points of considerable importance to which I 
might like to call your attention, but I do not think it is so very 
necessary as to compel me to tax your patience any longer. The 
programme before us includes the question of the revision of the 
constitution of the Congress. The most important part of it is what 
is known as the creed. In dealing with this point I would appeal to 
you earnestly to consider that the question is not what the form and 
spirit of the creed should be if we are called upon to adopt one for 
the first time, Imt why and how we should change the existing one. 
I venture to submit that the two questions are not indentical. If 
wo desire a change, the reason and the superior advantage of the 
change should be clear to us before we consent to the change. I 
would only say one word about it. Throughout my earnest appeal 
to you to day 1 proceeded on the basis that British India is part of 
the British Empire and that the renovated and free British India is 
to be part of and partner with England. I desire our freedom and 
our prosperity and our right place in the family of groat nations not 
less fervently than any in this great presence. But dispassionate 
reason are refused to her at the right moment as practically inspiring 
precedent have, ever sustained me in my irresistible life-long con- 
viction that the independence of India in partnership with England 
would in every way and in every interest be far greater than her 
independence in absolute separation from her and in isolation. I 
desire to call your attention that Japan saved her threatened free- 
dom and achieved her greatness and glory with England as hex 
treaty ally at her supreme moment. And I believe that the 
advantages would be far greater if our alliance is full life-partner- 
ship than qualified term partnership. I will next call your attention 
to the principles and attitude of the groat Irish partriots till recently. 
Both Henry (Trattan aitd Issac Butt the apostles of Irish Home 
Rule, desired the Home Rule without separation from England. Said 
Issac Butt : — “Ireland has given up the idea of separation because 
she has before her the prospect of obtaining another and a far better 
thing.*’ Some seven decades before him Henry Grattan had said 
“She hears the ocean protesting against separation but she bears the 
sea likewise protesting against Union ; she follows, therefore, her 
physical destination, and obeys the dispensations of Providence, 
when she protest like that sea against the two situations, both equally 
unnatural, Separation and Union.” These words of supreme wisdom 
are most suitable for our adoption under the dispensations of Provi- 
dence* If Ireland has now changed her intention and plan it is 
because the legitimate measure of Home Rule she so long cried and 
prayed lor was most unwisely refused tg her at the right moment 
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as practically confessed by the present Prime Minister. But the 
circumstances and conditions of the two countries are by no means 
exactly the same. Her extreme nearness to great Britain so much 
so that she is deemed essentially and >itally a i»art of the Island 
Stace seems to be in the way of her getting the full dominion Home 
Rule. But while our grievances are far more substantial and much 
larger in measure than the grievances of Ireland, our great distance 
from England not to mention the fact that the peoples of the -two 
countries are not the same in blood, religion and colour inahes an 
enormous difference. It may be that the Unionists desire Ireland 
to be as much part of the British Isles as Abraham Lincoln tlioiighr 
that the iSouthern States of the United States should remain an 
integral part of the whole country. On the whole, I confess that I 
am unable to understand the full scope and the exact nature of the 
issue lietweeii England and Ireland. I \^ouI^I, therefore, deprecate 
all attempts on our part to model our aims and plans on those of 
Ireland. At least in our case the uueslion is ‘'chose jiigie.” Kespon 
sible government has been pledged and promised to us ; though we 
km)w from past experience what autlioritative hjiglisli pledges and 
]>romises to us have l^eeii hitherto, yet \'e need not ifespair : any 
further ovation and interpretation by Knglain] of this^ pledge and of 
horpaitof the original compact with generally, will be safe- 
guarded )»y ourselves soiimlly organised and ev(‘r acti/ig in the 
right spirit. 

Gandhi and Montagu Arbiters of India’s Fate. 

r).S. I would now rojieluile. and in <]oing so 1 wouhl make a>U 
earnest appeal to you and heg of you to realise that, for the jiast two 
years, wb have been i?j an increasingly critical Kstale of ou)‘ life, 
political an<l economical. 1 believe that the crisis has now reached 
its worst and the Nagpur session of the ('origress may he rightly 
deemed to be the Thermopylae in the history of India, certainly in 
"^the history of the Indian National Congress. 1 believe that it has 
been alloted to this great ]>resence so to think, so to aim, and so 
act as to reap the glory of the nation-making and history making of 
our beloved Motherland. In one aspect the work before ns consists 
of two essential parts, one positive and the other negative. I venture 
to think that our fate just now lies chiefly in the hands of two 
men, the Right Hon'ble Mr. Montagu and Mahatmaji Haiidhi. 'fwo 
messages have to bo presently framed, one to each. Von will frame 
the message to Mr. Montagu and by virtue of the confidence you 
have reposed in me I shall frame the message to the Mahatmaji. 
You will tell Mr. Montagu “Pray do” and I will tell the Mahatmaji 
“Pray do not” and in the welcome resfionse* to each Message lie« the 

20 
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salvation of our country in the main just now. The Congress has 
to tell the Coalition Ministry that at the end of the War it was 
a groat pity that they did not act towards us like Abraham 
Lincoln at the end of the great Civil War. At the end of that 
War he was pressed and cajoled and tempted in every way to 
return the black warriors with whose help he gained the war of 
secession and firmly established the union of the country, to 
their pre war masters. But his heart rebelled, yes, the heart of 
him who was one of the greatest if not the greatest of the 
world’s emancipators and saviours of man from man and he courage- 
ously declined to countenance the ignoble and malignant sugges- 
tion. But the Coalition Government fell an easy victim to their own 
\»ro-war mentality revised by success and to the conspiracies and 
temptations to the strain of which they were subjected in respect to 
these three great questions affecting the vital existence of the people 
of this country, namely, the immediate establishment of responsible 
government, the pledges to our Mussulman brethren in the matter 
of the Khilafat jurisdiction of the Hiiltan of Turkey and in the 
matter of the treatment of the Indians of the British Colonies by 
themselves saved in this great war at least to a far greater extent 
than by the white subjects of His Gracious Majesty. We have to 
toll them that the opportunity is not wholly lost and that it is not 
too late. Some of our warm European friends advocate the demand 
of a short time-limit for the establishment of respor:siblo govern- 
im nt. But I venture to think that the proposal cannot recommend 
itself to us. Without immediate financial independence we cannot 
live one year longer, without precipitating ourselves deeper into 
irretrievable economic exhaustion. On the other hand absolutely no 
l»retext oven can be thought of as justification or excuse for any 
furl her delay in rendering this elementary justice to ns. Possibly, 
the suggestion was made^under a mistaken view of the obstacles 
thrown in our way by the preamble and the provision for time limit^ 
irj the government of India Act. But I have already placed before 
yon the view which I believe is beyond controversy and is jihstified 
by precedents in the Colonial History of England that the establish- 
ment of responsible government can be achieved and can be immedi- 
ately begun by Mr. Montagu, under the auspices of His Gracious 
Majesty, if not even by private instructions from himself alone. We 
have to tell the Mahatmaji that in the processes of the state-making 
and nation-building for India, the great political maxim enunciated 
by Burke should ever be remembered by them, namely, “Bodies tied 
together by so unnatural a bond of union as mutual hatred, are only 
connected to their ruin.” On oiu* part I would earnestly appeal to 
you that it ie of no use any further to think and rail for punishments 
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on those who have heaped unparalleled disaster and huniiliatiou 
upon us^iii counoctiou with what is now historically known as tho 
Pui^jab Tragedy, Let us forgive all, anywise concerned with it. Bui 
pray let us not forget the frightful business in all its horrors. No 
niaij and no nation can wisely walk forward in the path of progress 
if they are not proud of their past glory and if they do not live in 
vivid memory of their past errors and misfortunes caiised by 
man. We must make onr future and hasten it too, to begin 

with, in the light of our past within these few years and oven 
witJrin these few months. But no feelings of hatred or vendetta, 
should be permitted to taint our principles or plans. Not only our 
intense love of our motherland is not inconsistent with our forgive 
ness of England inspite of the continued provocation but oil the 
other hand it is most productive of culture in comlunation with 
international love. What President Poincare says of France is true 
of us, “Patriotism does not come into conflict with our duties 
toward humanity ; it is on the contrary a necessary condition of 
those duties' ' namely duties to ourselves. There is also the great 
question of justice to the i>eoplc of Kngland as a w^holc. We must 
remember the historic saying of Burke that it is impossible to frame 
an indictment against a whole nation. And there is the assurance, 
if assurance is needed, of our warm and distinguished friend, Col. 
Wedgwood, that nine-tenths of the people of JSngland are innocejit 
of any kind of connection and countenance of the deeds of men 
responsible for the frightful horors of the Punjab. If then wo ordain 
the now nation of India without feolijigs of haired and without 
feelings of vendotia externally and with frateriiit> and love 
internally I believe wo can compel the Coalition (lo\ erjimont and 
the nine tenth of I n’ ix^ojde of Kngland at onco to confess their sins 
ajid to admit the imperious justice of our claim f(»r immcdialo 
rcsponsihle government and for full power to collect and apprup iato 
our own taxes and re voiiue. If unwisely they postpoiie our lawful 
*and earnest prayers for elementary justice then the millions of this 
country will sooirk/iow the reason why. But to do that effectively 
on our part wa must be united alike in aim and method, liere also 
examples of historic wisdom shouhl alone guide us rather than any 
“a priori^' view or alluring prophetic vision. Abraham Lincoln 
during all the vicissitudes of the Civil War for which he was respon 
siblo in view to emancipation of the negro slaves, declared that he 
attached far greater importance to the unity of the country and that 
if he was put to a choice only between his two aims, American Unity 
and Negroe Kmancipation, he would certainly abandon tho problem 
of emancipation partially or even wholly in view to national integrity 
and union. If we are united, w^e can then tell England and only ti»en 
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iLricl not (ill then that the 300 millions of India organised and united 
ilespise Irish methods and Hungarian plans for freedom hut that we 
Hhall achieve our own salvation in imitation of far greater and far 
liapjner nations such as France and Italy and that if ever in our 
struggle for freedom methtxls of Sinn Feinnism should enter and 
I'uison the processes it would he by England against India and not 
hy Ijidia against England. She already began Sirm Feinnism in the 
Punjab last year and the frightful horrors she committed there were 
more frightful than the horrors, actual and reported, of the Sinn 
Feins in Ireland. We would remind them too that revolutionary 
France “bare-footed, bare-backed, with only bread and steel,” was 
able to crush Kuroi»e in defence of the newly discovered rights of 
man and Frenchman. Because in the words of Carlyle “ The nation 
has that within her which the whole world will not conquer. ” India 
i'eburn and united amPspeJaking as one man with her banner with 
the new motto not of liberty and ei|uality only Imt also of fraternity 
inscribed on it fluttering in every wind of heaven, can tell England, 
“We also l)elong to the species homo. We were the first and the 
foremost of it and we mean to be one of the foremost if not the 
foremost of it again ; no more pin your faith in the political 
gosi>el of “the man on the spot ” kind. Don’t bo stupid any more, 
either now dr, it uould be too late; remember that there are 
some everywhere in India with admiration and love to England, 
the greater Athens of the modern world, not inferior to the 
romantic devotion of Lord Byron, to ancient Athens ami that 
lh{‘, fact of the rapid success of the movement of Jion-co-operation 
and the universal desire for a sanction other than rebellion to soeiire 
o\ir rights, shews conclusively the firm loyalty of the people and that 
it would be unparalleled tolly and atrewious and suicidal folly to 
attempt to keep us by coercion under plausible and captivating 
camouflage such as gojil of responsible Government, representation 
and a voice in the League of Nations and Emi^ire’s Conterencc. lu 
one word “be a good boy and be partner with us or get thee gone.” 
And this too without a Cromwell and without shedding a drop of 
blood. 


Vande Mataram 



APPENDIX. 

DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF THE DOMINION OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 

^ A\'h 0 rGaN tlu* people of British liuliii sire, anxious anil have 
expressed a desire for the cstahlishnteni. forthwith of responsilde 
government fot their country with a constitution similar in principle 
to the constitutions of the United Kingdom and of the Self- 
Governing Dominions and containing a declaration of their funda- 
mental rights of man and as British citizens ; - - 

And whereas the immediate esiahlishmeni of such ruspoiisihle 
government would eonduee to the loyal conteiilinent and welfare of 
the jteople of Briti.sh India ami also promote the intei'csts of British 
Umpire :~ 

Be it therefore enacted and <l«elare<l Ity the King-Kinperor’s 
Most Excellent Majesty l>y and with the advice and consent of the 
Jjords Spiritual and Temiioral and Commons in this jtresent ]*arlia- 
mciit asserahled and hy the authority of the same as follow, s ; 

1. This A( t may Iw cited ;is the Dominion of British India 
Act, 1921. 

5. The Dominion of British India to which thi.s Act relates 
shall eousist of British India pro])cr and Banna us well as such 
other or others ol His Maje.sly's Dominions in Asia as may from time 
to time be added to it. 

3. Executive government and authority of and over the 
Dominion oi British India so constituted is hereliy declarod to vest 
in the King- Emperor. 

4. The said power and authority I'f the King Emperor shall 
be exercisable by a Viceroy appointed by him as his reiiresenlative 
and ho shall ordinarily be a Prince ol the blood royal of England. 

5. The Viceroy shall exercise (he excenlive pow'er by and with 
the assistance and advice of a Cabinet of Ministers who shall be 
chosen and summoned by him ai.d the maijority of whom shall be 
members of the Legislature as herein constituted. 

6. The Cabinet shall i»e responsible for the policy and 
measures and acts of the govcinment and the tenure of their ottico 
shall be jiolitieal and rest on the confidence of the majority of the 
members of the Legislative .Vswmbly. Subject to lhi« provision 
Ihey shall bold ytfice during the pleasure of the King-Emperor. 
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7. The legislature uf British India shall consist of two chambers 
to be styled the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

The l^egislative Assembly shall consist of not less than five 
hundred members elected under the provisions of this Act and the 
rules and regulations made thereunder.' 

9. The members of the Council of State shall not be less than 
one hundred and not less than four-fifths of whom shall, under rules 
and regulations under this Act, be elected for UTjits representing as 
far as possible linguistic areas. The remaining one-fifth may be 
nominated by the Viceroy. 

10. The privileges, immunities and powers to bo held, enjoyed 
and exercised l)y the two chambers Af the Legislature and by the 
members thereof shall be declared and deiified by rules and regula- 
tions made by the two chambers respectively on principles similar 
to those obtaining in tlie Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland arul in respect to the Cabinet thereof, 
at the time of the passing of this Act. 

11. Ko member of either chamber shall belong to the Civil or 
Military service of the country and any such member shall vacate 
his seat on accepting any appointment in the said services and shall 
not be eligible for re-election while holding any such appouitment. 
This provision* does not apply to the members of the Cabinet, whoso 
otticos arc held on political grounds and subject to the confidence of 
the majority in the Legislative Assembly. 

12. All Indian subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor of 
25 >oars of age and over, are eligible to membership of the 
Legislative Assembly and of 55 years (»f age and over to membership 
of the Council of State. 

15. Hides and Kegulations under this Act sliall be framed by 
a joint, session ol both the chambers of the Tiegislature for the 
jmri>oso of declaring qiialiticatioiis and disiiualifications both for 
monibersliip and for the franchise of voting. Provided that no 
person shall be deemed dis<iualifiejfl to vote or for membershi)) on 
tbo ground of a criminal conviction remaining in force unless 
ilie otFence of which he has lieen convicted is a degrading and 
infamous one. 

14. Every sul ject of His Imperial Majesty bv. n and resident 
in the dominion or naturalised under law, w'i o is jjot a minor and 
who is not an idiot or lunatic or a person cori\icted of a serious and 
degrading penal offence shall be entitled to vote for election to the 
JaCgisIative Chambers of British India, provided he or she pays a 
tax rate or cess to the Government ora Mruicipality, or other 
public body established by law, or pays rent to any such person, 
amouiitir*g annually to not less than ten rupees, or provided he or 
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she can ordinarily read and write English or any of the vernacwlar 
languages of the country. 

15. The members of each chamber shall elect its own President 
and Deputy President who shall hold ottice for the full term of the 
i legislature with power to resign. 

1(). The term of each Legislative Chamber shall be five years 
unless sooner dissolved when the Cabinet has ceased to command (he 
confidence of the majority in the Legislative Assembly. 

17. Subject to. this Act and to the Declaration of Kights 
therein contained, the Legislature shall bo competent to enact laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of British India in relation 
to all and any matters. 

is. Proposals for l.egislative measures may originate in either 
chamber, but all bills for imposing any tax or for appropriating 
any part of the Public He venue shall originate in the fiegislalive 
Assembly. 

19. The Council of State shall not have power to modify or 
add (0 any such money bill but it may recommend amendments for 
adoption by the Legislative Assembly. 

20. The two chambers of the Ijcgislature shall meet ir* regular 
session at the san'.o time, at least twice ev(*ry } ear, , at the seat of 
(Tovernnient. The V’icercy may also .summon the two chambers to 
meet in extraordinary session. 

21. Each chamber shall decide for itself on the validity of'the 
election of its own menilx'rs. 

22. \MiiIe the chambers are in session and for .’{() rlays before 
the coniTnencement and after the terminafioii thereof no member 
shall be imprisoned for debt or arrostedv or prosecuted for any penal 
offence unle.ss he bo taken by the authorities in the actual cominission 
of the offence. 

2*1. Each chamber shall make its own rules and regulations con- 
cerning its order of business aini the maintejiarice of order therei?!. 

24. The Viceroy shall ordinarily assent to every legislative 
measure passed by the two Chambers and he shall not exercise the 
power of vetoing any such except under conditions and conventions 
w'hich apply to the exercise of the power of veto by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in relation to statutes passed by the Parlrame;)t of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Provided that where any enactment iwosentcd to him for his 
consent involves vital (luestions of imj;>erial importance such as the 
defence of the whole Empire or international relations, the Viceroy 
shall have power to reserve the same for the consideration of His 
Imperial Mosjesty and pendiijg Hi.s Majesty^s pleasure the measure 
shall not have a»)y validity whatever. 
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25. It shall not be lawful for the Legislative Assembly to 
adopt or pass any vote, resolution, address or bill for the appropria- 
tion of any part of the Public Revenue or any tax or impost to any 
purpose that has not been first recommended to that house by the 
message of the Viceroy in the session in which such vote, resolution, 
address or bill is proiiosed. 

26. Any Bill i>assed by the Legislative Asse^ibly but not 
accepted by the ('ouncil of State without material modifications 
which the J^ogislative Assembly is not willing to adopt shall be of 
the same force, as if it were concurred in by the Council of State, 
if it were thrice passed by the Legislative Assembly substantially in 
the same form during one and the same term. 

27. With the concurrence of both the Chambers for the 
purpose, any vote, resolution or bill maybe considered by a joint 
session of lK>th the Charnliers and the decision shall be according to the 
majority of the members of both the Chambers present and voting. 

28. Any member of the Cabinet is entitled to appear in either 
(’hamber of the Legislature and address it but he shall not be 
entitled to vote therein unless he is a member thereof. 

29. The Secretary of State for India shall hold, enjoy and 
exorcise poweys similar to those of the Secretary for the Self- 
fTOverniijg Dominions, and ho shall have no council and his salary as 
well as the salaries of his Under-secretaries and Assistant Secretaries 
and the establishment, if any, shall not be paid out of the revenues 
of India, but shall be ])rovided l»y the ravliament of (4reat Britain 
and Ireland. 

.‘10. Declaration of Rights. 

(1) British India is one and indivisible and all jiolitical power 
is inherent in the people then-oof to the same extent as in any other 
pepi‘le or nation of the British Empire. 

(2) That all Indian subjects of his Majesty and all the subjects 
naturalised or resident in British India are equal before the law, and 
there shall be no penal or administrative law in force in this country, 
whether substantive or procedural, of a tliscrirainative nature. 

(3) That no Indian subject of His Majesty shall be liable to 
suffer in personal liberty, life, property, or in respect of his freedom 
of speech or right of public meetiiigs except under laws made under 
the provisions of this Act and under a sentence by a Court of Justice 
as the result of a lawful and open trial. 

(I) Every Indian subject of His Majesty shall l»e entitled to 
l)car arms without any previous ])ermission or licence from any 
authority and the rights shall not cease temporarily or permanently 
except under a sentence by a Court of Justice convicting him off a 
crimimil offence involving his abuse of such right. 
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(5) The Press shall he free and no licence or security shall he 
demanded on the ref^istration of a press or newspaper. 

(6) No torture or corporal punishment of any kind and no 
degrading or unnatural punishment shall be legal in the Doniiiiion 
of British India, M'hother as punishment on conviction for a penal 
offence or hy way of discipiline in Army, Navy, or among convicts 
or for any purpose whatsoever. 

(7) Every Indian subject of His Majesty accused of a criminal 
offence shall be furnished as soon as he is arrested with infor 
mation disclosing the nature of the accusation and all evidence in 
support of the accusation shall be taken liefore him in open court 
subject to cross-exam i nation by him or his counsel, and he shall be 
entitled to processes to have his evidence produced to rel>at the 
evidence against him. 

(8) No such person shall be arrested for an offence except when 
taken in the act, otherwise tha»i under the authority of a warrant 
issued by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace stating on the face 
of it the nature and particulars of the offence. Every such person 
accused of an offence not punishable with death shall be entitled to 
bail and a Superior Court of Justice may allow him bail iii cases 
punishable with death* 

(9) Every Indian subject accused of an offence punishable 
otherwise than with simjile imprisonineiit for three months or with 
fine oidy is entitled to demand his trial by Jury. 

(10) An appeal both in law and on the bicts shall bo allowed 
from every conviction and no appeal shall be allowed from a sentence 
of acquittal, provided a retrial may be ordered by a decision of the 
Full Bench of a High C’ourtiri cases of grave rniscarrifige of Justice. 

(11) In criminal trials no confession shall be evidence against 
any accused person unless made iti the course of the trial freely aiul 
voluntarily in the irninodiate presejicc of the trying .fudge and no 
conviction shall be liased on any such c<jiifcBsion withdrawn l»efore 
the close of the trial. 

(12) Confession .of co accused are not evidence against any 
person and the evidence of accomplices whatever the number, is 
insufficient for a conviction unless such evidence is substantially 
corroborated by the evidence of persons of unimpeachable char.ioter 
relating both to material particulars and the identity of the accused. 

(13) No person shall be searched without his previous consent 
except under a lawful warrant by a Magistrate in executing the 
]irovisions of the penal law. 

(ll) The private domicile of every Indian subject of his Majesty 
is sacred and inviolable and no search of the same or its premises 
shall take place without the previous written consent of the 

21 
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occupier thereof except under a lawful warrant describing the 
particular part to be searched and the purpose of the search, issued 
by a Magistrate or Court of Justice. 

(15) The free communication of thoughts and opinions is one 
of the most precious of meii^s rights. Every Indian subject of His 
Majesty may speak, write and print freely subject for answering for 
the abuse of this liberty in the cases i)rescribed by law. 

(16) No person shall be prosecuted on account of his opinions, 
provided their manifestation does not disturb the public order by 
law established. 

(17) The people are entitled freely and peacefully to assemble 
for purposes of deliberation on any sul)ject, political, social, literary, 
sci(intilic or other in a closed hall or open air and the authorities 
have no right to prohilbit or dissolve any such assembly. 

(18) Next to the defence of the country and to the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the law, the most imminent 
i unction of the Government is the devotion of all the classes of 
people, general, scientific and technical freely and cheapl}'. 

(15)) liX'ery Indian subject of His Majesty and all others 
ivsident ill India and subject to the law in force in British India 
ar.* entitled tq a WKiT of Habeas Corpus from a (’onrt of .lustice 
iioJ inferior to a District or Ses.sion\s Court. 

(20) The right to the WRIT of Habeas Corinis shall not he’ 
suspended except by an Act of the Indian Legislature in case of 
foreign war or internal rebellion. 

(21) No bill of attainder or ex-post facto law shall be passed. 

(22) No Civilian subject of His Majesty shall be trierl 

otherwise than in accordance with due process of Jaw l)y the 
ordinary tribunals. s 

(2.*0 No conviciion for sedition or State-offences shall be 
lawful oxc(?pt upon th# testimony of two witiifis.scs other than 
accomplices to the same overt act or on confession in open court 
trying the prisoner. 

(24) Treason against British India or the ITuited Kingdom 
shall consist only in levying war against them or in adhering to 
t.heir enemies or giving them aid and comfort during a war. 

(25) There shall be no penalty of death or forfeiture of property 
for political or other otrences except for murder or treason during a 
foreign invasion. 

(26) In cases of riots^ no armed force shall interfere, unless it 
has been previously attacked, until the crowd causing the riot has 
been three times summoned in the name of the King-Emperor and 
of the Law to disperse and has declined to do so. 

(27) The male inhabitants of the Dominion shall l>e 
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compulsorily traiiicd and drilled for the purpose of the defence of the 
country under suitable laws but shall not be subject to compulsory 
service except in a grave national crisis. 

(28) That all laws, ordinances and regulations, now or hereafter 
in existence, that are anywise inconsistent with the provisions of this 
statute shall be void and of no validity whatever- 

31. The liCgielature shall have power to divide British India 
into divisions for purposes of administration and these divisions shall, 
as nearly as may be practicable, be made on a linguistic basis. 

32. Any member of the Cabinet may be tried for a charge 
brought against him as such by the Legislative Assembly, before a 
Court of Impeachment composed of the permanent .fudges of a High 
Court, and of an equal number of members of the Council of Sate 
elected by that body, The Viceroy, may, with the concurrence of 
the Legislative Assembly, cause any other person to be tried liefore 
the Court of Impeachment for crimes which he considers especially 
dangerous to the State. 

The Court of Impeachment may be constituted geiierally or 
specially for any case and it may sit after the dissolution of the 
legislature, if it lakes ])lace in the midst of the trial bf a case and 
until lit is disposed of. The Court of Impeachment shall elect its 
President from among its members. Where the Court is e<iually 
divided on opinion, the iiccuscd shall be acrpiittod. 

33. Proposals by way of amemlmcnt for the allerali(»ii of or 
additions to ibis constitution may be made in either chumber of the 
Legislature in the form of an ordinary Bill. But it must be tiiially 
passed in both chambers by a majority oi not loss than two-tliirds of 
its members. But the constitution shall not bo deemed altered in 
accordance with the act thus passed until it is submitted lor the 
judgment of the country liy the dissolution of the Legislature and 
as an issue before the electors for the next election. And the act 
shall come into force as an amendment of the constitution only if it 
be rectified by similar majorities in each chamber of the newly 
elected Legislature. 



The New Constitution of the 

Indian National Congress. 

The Creed. 

Article t. — The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. 

Article ri.— Every delegate elected to the Indian National 
CongesB shall he deemed to have expressed his or her acceptance of 
the object of the Congress and the methods of its attainment, as laid 
down in the foregoing Article, aud shall be bound by the constitu- 
tion and the Kules of the Congress. 

' The Sessions of the Congress. 

Article in.— (a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily 
meet once every year during Christmas holidays at such place as 
may have been decided upon at its previous session, or such other 
place as may be deterraiuod by the All-India Congress (iommittoe 
hereinafter referred to. 

(b) An extraordinary session of the Congress may be summoned 
by the All-India Congress committee either of its own motion or cn 
the requisition of a Majority of the Provincial Congress comittees, 
wherever it may deem ft advisable to hold such sessions and the 
Articles of this constitution shall apply with such modifications as 
the All-India Congress Committee may consider necessary in rcs|)cct 
of each such session. 

Coinpone.it Parts of the Congress. 

Article IV.— The Indian National Congress shall consist of the 
following organisations : — 

(a) The Indian National Congress : (b) Provincial Congress 
committees, (c) District Congrees committees ; (d) Sub-divisional 
or Taluk Congress committees ; (e) The All-India Congress 
Committee ; (f) The British committee of the Congress and such 
other (|»mmittec oiitsidc India as may from time to time hr 
recognised by the Congress in this behalf : and (g) Bodies formed 
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or or;,':iinstid i»«n6d)cal]y by the rrovincial* District Cougress 
CornmiKoes such as the Reception Coininittoe of the Congress and 
Provincial or District Conferences, 

Article V. — No person shall be eligible to be a member of any of 
tlie organisations referred to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she 
has attained the age of 21 and expresses in writing his or her accep- 
tance of the object and methods as laid down in Article 1 of this 
constitution and of the Sules of the Congress. 

Provincial Congress Committees. 

Article vr — For the purpose of forming Provincial Congress 
committees, India including Indian States, shall be divided into the 
following provinces on a linguistic biisis : — 

(1) Madras (Tamil) with headquarters at Madras. 

(2) Andhra (Telugii) with headquarters at Madras. 

(3) Karnatak (Canarese) with headquarters at Bolgauin or 
Dharwar. 

(4) Mabaraslra (Marathi) with h 0 a(biuarter.s at Bombay or 
Poona* 

(5) Gujrat (Gujarati) with headquarters at Bombay or Ahin.e- 
dabad. 

(6) Sindh (Sindhi) with headquarters at Hyderabad. 

(7) The Punjab including the North-West Frontier Province 
( Pui».jai»i) with headciuarters at Lahore, 

(js) Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara .and British Kajputana (Hindustani) 
with headquarters at Delhi. 

(9) The United Provinces (Hindustani) with headquarters at 
Allahabad. 

(10) The Central Pro\iF:ccs (Hindustani) with headquarters at 
Xagimr or Jubbulpore. 

(11) Borar and the Central Provinces (Marathi) with headquar- 
ters at Amraoti or Nag pore 

(12) Behar (Hindustani) with head(|uartors at Patna. 

U3) Orissa (Oriya) includirg all Oriya speaking parts of Boi.gal, 
Andhra and the C. P. with headquarters at Cuttack. 

(14) Bengal including Assam (Bengali) with headquarters at 
Calcutta. 

(15) Burma (Burmese) with head*|imrters at Rangoon. 

Provided that the Co/igress may from time to time assign 

particular Indian States to particular Provinces and a Provincial 
Congress Committee may in its turn allot particular Indian States 
assigned to it by the Congress to particular Districts within its 
jurisdiction. 

Article vjj — There slmll be a Provincial Congress Committee 
in each of the Fiovince iiaiued in the foregoing Article w'Uh powers 
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to form District, Sub-Divisional or Taluk committecc and to act for 

the Province in Congress matters. 

Each Provincial Congress committee shall consist of members 
who fulfil the conditions set forth in Article v. hereof and pay in 
advance the annual subscription fixed by that Committee. 

The members of each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect 
its Utflce-bcarers in the usual mannor. 

Article viii.- -District, Sub- Divisional or Taluk (.'ommittees 
shall be formed in the manner laid down by the respective Provincial 
Congress committees. 

The Annual Session. 

Article TX. — The annual session of the Congress shall 
consist of : — 

(a) Delegates elected in the manner hereinafter provided. 

(It) Guests invited by the Reception committee. 

(<•) Visitors. 

(//) The Reception committee. 

Electorates and Delegates. 

Article x. — (a) Each Provincial Congress committee shall be 
responsible for tjie election of delegates to the Congress. No one shall 
bo qualified for election who is not of the age of 21 years and who 
dot3s not subscribe to the Congress Creed. The number of delegates 
shall be not more than one for every 50 thousand inhabitants of 
tlie province in its jurisdiction, including Native States therein, in 
accordance with the last census, provided however, that the inclusion 
of Native states in the electorate shall not be taken to include any 
interference by the Congress with the internal affairs of such States, 

{b) Each l^rovincial Congress (Committee shall frame rules for 
election of delegates, due regard being had to the return of women 
delegates and representatives of minorities, special interests or 
classes needing special protection. 

(r) The rules shall provide for the orgiwiisation of electorates 
and shall proscribe the procedure to bo adopted for securing the 
proportional roprosentation (by a single transferred vote) of every 
variety of political opinion. The rules framed by each Provincial 
Congress committee shall be sent to the General Secretaries of the 
Congress not later than the 30th April 1921 which Rules shall be 
published for General information by the Secretaries as soon as 
possible after the receipt thereof. 

(rf) Each Provincial Congress committee shall send to the Recep- 
tion Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress an alphabatioal 
list of the delegates so elected, containing full name, occ\ipatjoii, age, 
sex,, religion and address of each of them to reach the committee 
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not later than* the 15th day of December every year and in case of 
an extraordinary scFsioii rot later than ten days Icfore the date 
advertised for the holding of such session. 

Article xk— (/?) Every oomniittce in India entitled to elect 
delegates under the foregoing Article shall [)ay annually such subs- 
cription to the AlMndia Congress rommittoe as may ]>e fixed by it 
from time to time. No committee which has not paid its subscrip- 
tion for the current year shall be entitled to elect delegates to the 
Oortgress for that year. 

(b) No member of a committee who has not paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year shall be entitlo<l to vote or be elected. 

Article xii. — Each committee refoired to in Article X shall 
issue a certificate to the delegates duly elected in accordance with 
the form hereto athiched, markeil Appendix A, and signed by the 
Secretary of the ^wimittee. 

Article \ I rr. — Every delegate on presenting such a certificate 
and on paying a fee of Ks. 20 at the Ctnigress office shall receive 
a ticket onlitling him to avlrnission to the Congress Pandal and a 
s’at in the enclosure set ajiart for the delegates. 

Article XJV, — Delegates shall alone have the power of voting at 
the Congress sitting or otherwise and taking part in its <U‘lil)erations 

The Reception Committee. 

Article xv.- The Reception (U)mTuit tee shall be formed by the 
Provincial Congress ( oramittee at least six months before the 
meeting of th^ annual ses.-ion and may include persons who are not 
members of the IM’ovincial Congre.ss (’oinmittoe. The members of 
the Reception (’ommittee shall pay not less than Rs 25 each. 

Article x\'J — The Reception committee shall elect irs own 
Chairman who need not be a member of the Provincial Congress 
< ommitteo. 

Article xvn. — The further powers of the Reception committee 
shall be to collect funds for the Congress Se.ssi<»n, to eieet the 
President of the Congre.ss in the manner setforth in the following 
Article, and to make all the necessary arrangements lor the reception 
of delegates, guests and visitors. 

Rlectiou of the President. 

Article xviii. — The several Provincial Congress Committees 
shall, as far as possible, by the end of June, suggest to the Reception 
committee the names of persons who are, in their opinior/, eligible; 
for the presidentship of the Congress, and the Reception committee 
shall, as far as possible in the first week of July, submit to all the Pro- 
vincial comraitteos the names as .suggested for their final recommen- 
dations provided that such final recommendation will be of any one 
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hut not more of such names, and the Recoptiort cohimitleo shall, as 
far as possible, meet in the month of August to consider such recom- 
mendations. If the persons recommended by a majority of the Pro- 
vincial Congress committees is accepted by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Reception committee present at a special meeting called 
for the purpose, that iMjrson shall be the President of the next 
Congress. If, however, the Reception Committee is unable to accept 
the President recommended by the Provincial Congress oommittees, 
or in the case of emergency by resignation, death or otherwise of the 
President elected in this manner, the matter shall forthwith be 
referred by it to the All-India Congress committee, whose decision 
shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before the end of September. 
In either case, the election shall bo final, provided that in no case 
shall the person so elected as President belong to the Province 
in which the 'Congress is to be held. 

Article xix — The Reception (’ommittee shall hand over to the 
AIMiidia Congress committee half the delegation fees immediately 
after the termination of the Congress session, ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, aird this amount shall be remitted by the All-lndia Congi ess 
(’omroittee to the British Congress Committee within one month 
of the Congresj^ .sejrsion. The balance remaining with the Reception 
committee after meeting all the expenses shall be handed over to 
the All-India Congress c^ommitteo within three months of the termina- 
tion of the session. If the amount of half the delegation fees is not 
sufficient to defray the expences of the british Congress Committee 
the All-India Congress Committee shall make adequate provision for 
the same from its own funds. 

Article xx — The receipts and expenditure of the Reception 
Committee shall be audited by an Auditor or Auditors appointed by 
the All-India Coinrress Committee. 

The Allrlndia Congress Committee. 

Article xxi — The All-India Congress Committee shall consist 
of 100 members exclusive of ex-ofiicio members. The ex-officio 
members shall be all past Presidents of the Congress residing or 
present, in India, and the General Secretaries hereinafter referred to 
in Article xxv, who shall also be cx-ofticio General Secretaries of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Each Province shall elect, from among its delegates elected to 
the Congress for the year, members of the All-India committee to 
represalit that province, before the Ifith of December in the manner 
prejii|dbed by the Rules m^iAe by the Provincial Congress committee 
coitW^ed in this behalf. The represfutation of the diiterent 



Resolutions 

Resolution 1— The Congress Creed 

The Congress met again on 26th. December, 1920 
for passing Resolutions. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in moving the Kesolution on article 1 of the 
Indian National Congress, said : — 

The Besolntion, whicli 1 have tlie hononr to move, is as 
follows : — 

** The object of the Indian National Congress is the attaiiiment 
(»f Swarf^iya by the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful 
means.” 

Mr. Gandhi’* Speech- 

I do not propose to detain you for any length of time 
over propo,sing this Kesolution to you in a few religious words. 

1 am already alisolved from that infliction because Irfila Lajpat Rai 
ha-s already arrived, and he has undertaken the task of explaining 
that resolution to you in Jinglish. 1 just want to say a few words,-— 
personal words- -to those who may not have followed my Hindustani. 
In my humble opinion the Congress will have done the Tightest 
thing if it unaninionsly adopts this resolution. 

There arc only two kinds of objection, so far as I understand, 
that will lie advanced from this platform. One is that we may not 
to-day think of dissolving British connection. W hat I say is that 
it is derogatory to national dignify to think of permanence of British 
connection at any cost ( hear, hoar ). o afe laliouring under a 
grievous wrong which it is the jiersonal duty of every Indian to get 
redressed. This British Government not only refuses to redress the 
wrong ! but it refuses to acknowledge its mistake ; and as long as 
it retains that attitude, it can not be possible for us to say that all 
that we want to be or all that we want to get is retaining British 
connection, no matter what difficullies lie in your iiath. We must 
make the clearest possible declaration to the world and to the 
whole of India that we may not possibly have British connection if 
the British people will not do this elementary justice. I do not 
for one moment suggest .that we want to end British connection at 
all cost unconditionally. If the British connection is for the ad- 
vancement of India, we do not want to deetory it ; but if it is 
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inconsistent with our national self-respect, then it is our bounden 
duty to destory it (hear, hear). There is room in this Resolution 
for both those w'ho believe that by retaining British connection 
we can purify ourselves and purify the British people, and those who 
have no such belief, as for instance, take the extreme case of Mr* 
Andrews. He says all hope for India is gone for keeping British 
connection. He says there must be complete severance, complete 
independence (hear hear). There is room enough in this Creed for 
a maii like Mr, Andrew’s. Also take another illustration — a man 
li ke myself or my brother Shaukat Ali. There is certainly no room 
for us. If we have eternally to subscribe to the doctrine whether 
those wrongs are redressed or not, we shall have to absolve ourselves 
wdthin the British Empire, there is no room for me in the Creed. 
Therefore, this Creed is elastic enough to take in both shades of 
opinion and the British people will have to beware that if they do 
not want to do justice it will be the bounden duty of every Indian 
to destroy that Empire. Then wo have some tirgument as to the 
means. I will have the right of reply, so I do not want to a*ldress 
myself on that question now. 

ScuRle in Bengal Camp. 

I Nvant jUst now to wind up lUy remarks with a personal appeal 
and withdrawing attention to an object lesson that w’as j>resented 
ill the Bengali camp yesterday. If you want Swaraj, you have got 
a demonstration of how to get Swaraj. There was a little bit of 
skirmish, a little bit of squabble and a little bit of difference in the 
Bengal camp, as there will always be differences so long as the world 
lasts. ‘ I have known differences between husband aijfl wife, because 
I am still a husband. I have noticed differences ])i*fween parent 
and children because I am still a father of four l)oys and they are all 
strong enough to destroy their father so far as bodily strength is 
concerned. So I possess that varied experience of husband and 
parent. I know that we shall always have squabbles. We shall 
always have differences but the lesson that I want to draw your 
attention to, is that I had the honour and the privilege of addressing 
both parties. They gave me their undivided attention and, what 
is more, they show^ed their attachment, their affection and their 
fellowship for me by accepting the humble advice that I had the 
honour of tending to them and I advised them I am not here to 
distribute justice. The Justice that can be awarded is through our 
worthy President. But I ask you not to go to the president, you 
need not worry him. If you are strong, if you are brave, if you are 
intent upon getting Swaraj and if you really want to revise the 
Creed then you will bottle upon your rage, i^on will bottle up all 
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the feelings of injustice that may rankle in your hearts and forget 
these things Here under, this very roof and I tell them to forget their 
ditferenoes, io forget the wrongs. I do not want to tell yoUi or 
go into, the history of that incident. Probably most of you know. 
I simply waitt to invite your attention to the fact. I do not say 
they have settled their differences. I hope they have. But I do 
know that they undertook to forget the differences. 

They undertook not to worry the President. They umlertook 
not to make any demonstiation here or in the Subjects Committee 
and all honour to those who listened to that advice. I only want 
my Bengali friends and all the other friends who have come to this 
great assembly with a fixed determination to seek nothing but the 
betterment of their country, to seek nothing but the advance of 
their respective rights, to seek nothing but the conservation of the 
national honour. I appeal to every one of you to copy the example 
set by those who felt aggrieved and who felt thfit their heads were 
broken. 1 know before wo have done with this groat battle on 
which we have embarked at the Special Sessions of the Congress, 
wc have to go pro])ably, possibly, through a sea of blood but let it 
not be said of us or any one of us that we, are guilty of shedding 
blood, but let it l»e said by generations yet to be born that we 
suffered, that we shed not somebody's blood but our own and so I 
have no hesitation in saying that I do not want to show much 
sympathy for those who had their heads broken or who were 
said to be even in danger of losing their life. What does it 
matter ? It is much })ettor to die at the hands at least of our 
own countrymen. What is there to revenge ourselves about 
or upon So I ask everyone of you that if at any time there is 
blood boiling within you against some follow countrymen of yours, 
even though he may be in the employ of Government, even tho\igh 
he may be in the Secret service or he may ]»elong to the detective 
Departmonl, you will take care not to be offended and not to return 
blow for biow. ^ Understand that the very moment you return the 
blow from the detrutive your cause is Io.st. I'hat is your non-violent 
campaign and so I ask everyone of you not to retaliate but to bottle 
up all your rage, to dismiss your rage from you an<l you will rise 
braver men. I am here to congratulate those who have restrained 
themselves from going to the President and bringing the dispute 
before him. Therefore I appeal to those who feel aggrieved to feel 
that they will have done the right thing in forgetting it and if they 
have not forgotten I ask them to try to forget the thing, and that is 
the object Jesson fo which 1 wanted to draw your attention. If you 
want to carry this Ecsolution do not carry this resolution only by 
acclamation though I shall want your acclamation for this resolution, 
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Bufc I Vant you fo accompany the carrying out of this resolution 
with a laith and resolutioii which nothing on e&rth can move, that 
you are intent upon getting Swaraj at the earliest possible moment 
and that you are intent upon getting Swaraj by means that is 
legitimate, that is honourable, and by means that is non-violent, 
that is peaceful. You have resolved upon this thing that so far as 
you can see to-day we cannot give battle to this Governmet by 
means of steel but we can give battle by exercising what 1 have so 
often called soul force and soul force is not the prerogative of one 
man or a Sanyasi or even of a so-called saint. Soul force is th^ 
prerogative of every human being, female or male, and therefore 
I say to my countrymen, if they want to accept this resolution, to accept 
it with that fixed determination and to understand that it is inaugu- 
rated under such good and favourable auspices as I have described 
to you. I have done. If there is any thing which 1 have got to 
explain I shall do so it myself. I thank you very much for giving 
me this patient hearing. May God grant that you will pass this 

Kesolution unanimously. May God grant that you will also have 

the courage and the ability to carry out the Kesolution and that within 
one year (loud and prolonged cheers). 

^ Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Lala Lajpat Kai in seconding the resolution moved by Mahatma 
Gandhi on the change of the Congress creed said : — 

Mr. President, brother and sister delegates, ladies and gentle- 
men : I have been commissioned to second this *i>roposition in 
English and I will carry out that commission. I consider this reso- 
lution to be of the greatest imiwtance not only at the present 
juncture but also for the future of my country. The creed of 
the Congress has a history of its own Which with your permission 1 

intend to relate in a few words. Most of you who have studied 

the history of the Indian National Congress know how the split at 
Surat took place in UK) 7. I took part in the proceedings of that 
(kmgress and 1 was one of the unfortunate causes that w^ere at that 
time relied upon, at least suiMirficially, to be at the bottom of that^ 
split and therefore I know somewhat how that split came about. One 
of the fundamental differences at that time between the two parties 
since then called the Moderates and Extremists as that a few of 
the so called Extremists, not all of them but a few of the so called 
Extremists, believed that it w'ould only work for the complete inde- 
pendence of India and was not for its retention within the British 
Empire. That was one of the fears that underlay the proceedings 
that led to4;bat split. -After the Convention was created at Surat, 
we met at Allahabad some time early in 190tf to consider the draft 
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of this creed and lo pa^s the coiistitutioiu I was present at that time 
and I am prepared to tell you that l^ven at that time I was op|) 08 Qd 
to the creed and to the reqiiiremenf of its being signed before any 
body could attend a meeting of the Lidian National Congress. My 
reuson for that opposition w^as this : Not that I believed at that time 
that we had either the means or the will to w'ork for complete 
independeitec or for taking out India from the British Eiiipii’e, but 
I thought that nbrie of us had the right to exclude from the delibera- 
tions of this Congress any body who pitched his ideal so high as the 
complete independence of his mother country (hoar, hear) and I tell 
you that one chief point for consideration l>efore me was that no 
assembly in India could be called ‘ jjatioiial ’ which precluded by 
virtue of this creed a man of the purity and of the ability and of the 
absolute disintorestodjiess and high patriotism of the nation as 
Aurabindo Ghose (hear, hoar). That was my reason, because I knew 
there were some friends at that time who were not prepared to sign 
that creed. However, at that time the public opinion of the country 
was not in favour of going so far and therefore the creed was passed 
and adopted. Now about 12 or jears have rolled by, and since 
many events have happened wliich practically make it compulsory, 
almost obligatory, to change the creed and 1 an) prepared here to 
say that it could not be changed in a bebier way tHan it has boon 
doJie I say it is only a development of the policy \\h\oh was adopted 
at the Iasi special scssityjj in passing the resolution of non-cO'opera- 
tion. After the passing of that resolution on non co operation, you 
could not certainly exclude from llic deliberations of this Congress 
those people who cere not prepared to .sign the old creed. Even 
at the present moment I am not prepared to say that the mj^ority 
of this iUisoinhly or the vast majority of thinking people in the 
country are prepared to say that ue will at once go in for complete 
iiidepejidence or that we are going to tight for it at once or that we 
shall not ronuin within the British Conunonwealth, if that were 
]>ossible for ns to do. Gentlemen, I want bore to take this o])portu- 
nity of ]>ointirig out that we sliall be lackii g in frankness, we shall bo 
lacking in patriotism, we shall be lacking in honesty ajid truth, if wo 
are not to atinounce in the clcircst pcssible terms the change of men- 
tality that has come over the country. Wc are here assembled in 
this Congress not to express our individual views but, according to 
the old traditions of the country, to focuss public opinion of this 
country and to place in the form of a re.solution (hear, hear). What 
does the change in the creed aim at ? A notice to the? British public 
and the British Government that although we do not at i he present 
moment aim, directly aim, to go out of this British Empire or 
what we mav call the British Commonwealth but if wo remain in 
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tho British Commonwealth or the British Empire we shall not 
.remain at the dictation of ariyl^dy. We shall remain there by our 
free choice and free will, and that free choice and free will we can 
■ only exercise and express, when we are allowed to do so by the 
legitimate and peaceful means. 

Britain's Broken Pledges. 

There are friends here from the British Isles fbr whom 1 have 
got the greatest respect and I want them to convey this message 
from this assembly to the British people that as a people dealing 
with another people we are in no way hostile to them. We are 
not actuated by any motives of enmity or hostility but at the same 
time we want them to tell their Government that this country has 
absolutely no faith in the justice-loving instincts of Great Britain 
]iot only that but 1 want it to be said from this platform that we 
have lost all faith even in the sanity of British statesmanship. 
I consider British statesmanship, when it sent that despatch on 
the affairs of the Punjab in which they praised or took upon them- 
selves to pay a tribute of praise to 8ir Michael O'Dyer (shame), 
by those sentences practically declared its brankruptcy. We want 
it to bo taken from this platform not only then but even previously 
>ve had lost faith in British statesmanship but that was tho 
chief sealing point which has sealed our opinion of British states- 
manship and British justice. 

The other Jay I read a telegram in which it >vas stated that 
in the House of Lords Lord Solbourno expressed his rosontment 
at the conduct of those Indians who were disseminating in this 
country that the British pledges and British words were not to be 
relied upon. Of course lie wanted tho Government of India to 
carry on a counteracting propaganda to meet those charges and to 
contradict those people who were making those charges. I, in this 
open Congress, in this assembly of tweilty thousand of iny country 
men, containing some of the cream of this country, want to tell 
Lord’Selbonie that we have absolutely no faith in British pledges 
(U- British words (heai, hear), (right you are). I want him to open 
up the pages of Indian history, he will find that the British Rule 
in India is a continuous record of broken pledges and unfulfilled 
promises (shame). Does he want us at the present moment to 
continue to delude ourselves into tho good faith of British pledges 
and British promises ? We do not want to^o into the past history 
or to open up the past record of British cunnection with India. 

But I challenge any one that not a single decade of British 
Rule ill India has gone about without a breach of faith and breach 
of proTirises and broach of pledges (hear). Pledges made most 
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Bokmjily in thtf* name of His Majesty, or Her Mejesty, promises 
made clearly, unarobi^^uously by Uie responsible Government of 
Great Britain, have not only remained, most of them, unfufilled 
but they have been actually broken (shame). I will not go over 
past history of how Lord Dalhousie simply swept away those 
pledges and promises but the recent history is enough to furnish we 
with instances of those broken pledges. It will bo fresh to the 
memory of my country-men how Lord Curzon tried to sweep away 
practically the (Queen's proclamation by saying that it was a P^*5e of 
of rhetoric (shame). Lord Curzon was not an irresponsible politician. 
He was the Viceroy of India and at the present moment Foreign 
Secretary of the British Empire. Then we come later on to His 
Most Excellent, to His Greatest Excellency the present Prime 
Minister of England, Mr. Lloyd George (shame). If liOrd Solboriie 
bad been present here, I would have asked him to point out to me 
a single member of the present British Cabinet whose words carry 
greater weight than those of a grocer (A voice, ‘^or a milkman and 
another voice **not grocer but gambler’’). Mr. Liyod George 
embodies in himself the chivalry, the nobility and the patriottsm 
and power of the British Empire and w'e know how he deceived 
the Indian Musalraansand how' he broke those plejjges to the ear, 
still maintaining that he had never broken his pledges (shara^). I 
can ufjderstand an honest man saying that those pledges were 
made under stress of necessity and that politics knows no law ami 
therefore they can be broken wdth impunity but what about the 
honesty of a man who says that he has stuck to those pledges while 
the whole world says that he has broken them to the ear. 

Coming down from his Excellency the Prime minister we 
shall examine a little the ethical frame of mind uf His Excellency 
the War Minister. Are we going to place any faith in Mr. \\inston 
Churchill who is spoken of as the future Viceroy oflndia (no. no) f 
Are we going to place faith in the words of Lord Curzon, koreign 
Minister, (no, no?). Are wc going to place faith in the word of 
Mr. Balfour (no, no) ? May 1 ask somebody to iHunt out to me who 
among the British Cabinet is entitled to our confidence . (none) 
(a voice.’. Lord Milner). My friend suggests here Lord Milner, 
(laughter.) Mr. Satyamurti suggests Mr. Montagu, (no, no, never) 
(a voice O’ Dwyer). Hnder the circumstances it is absolutely futile 
for any British statesman to expect that India can l-hme anymore 
faith or any confidence in the words and pledges of British statesmen 

(hear, hear, no, no). . « . . * 

Change of oreed : a notice to Britain 

Very well, you are right in saying “no” hut by this 
change of creed we want to give notice to the British public and 
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British Government that it is our deliberate oonsidef^'ed opinion (hear, 
hear). We are not even now averse to remain within British 
Commonwealth, if we are allowed to remain, on our terms by our free 
choice and by our free will we will decide that question, when the 
time comes, on its merits in the light of our own interests and not 
by coercion or fear. Ladies and Gentlemen, that is a kind of notice 
however innocent, however harmless, which We give to the British 
nation in the British Government and I tell you we should be false 
to our country, we should be absolutely failing in our duty, if at the 
present day we fail to give that clear notice. 

To the British people, and British Government, I want to say 
one word aliout the play oji the words Empire or Commonwealth.'* 
May I ask if there is any British Commonwealth '! (no). (Mr. Holford 
Knight — ‘‘not yet)”. Mr. Holford Knight says not yet. Very well. 
Then where is that British Commonwealth in which we can 
remain on terms of equality (a voice : nowhere.) As to the British 
Empire I would rather be slave than willingly consent to be a part 
of an empire which enslaves so many millions of human beings. I do 
not want to share the rights and responsilulities of such aji empire. 
There are many friends of mine for whom I have the greatest 
respect and vtho are very much revered in this country for their past, 
services. They arc not in the Congress now, who are very fond of 
claiming to be the future partners of this Kmpire. If they w^ant to 
be partners in an Empire which is based and founded upon the bloo(i 
and loss of liberty and rights of many millions of human beings they 
may like it but I for one would not like to be in that. It is very 
dattoring, it is very gratifying to some people^, it is a high honour to 
be citizens of such an empire. Eirst of all that empire denies to me 
the rights and the privilege of citizenshi)>. But even if I have that 
citizenship 1 >voiild hts^ ashamed of it and never be proud of it. 
Therefore, I need not dilate very much upon this point, I want to 
tell you that it is absolutely necessary for us, in the present state of 
afTairs in this country to bo absolutely frank. 

Making of Swaraj. 

Some of my friends say that is a dubious phrase, ‘swaraj ” If 
they moan by this that the phrase has two meanings, within or 
without the British empire, without making it clear, I will say they 
are right because the word has been deliberately used for the 
purpose of enabling us to remain within this commonwealth if w^e 
cho^ when that Common w*ealth has been established or go out of 
it mp like. In that sense that wierd may be construed to have 
a^^llbble meaning. It has no double meaning but it is a word 
leaves the choice of the two conditions tows* ^ That is the 
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firet part of the re^t^ution,. “Attaiiunent of Swaraj by the peopfe of 
India” 

Need of non-violence* 

The other part o{ the Resolution deals with the means. There 
are some friends here for whom I have great respect, who think that • 
we might have very well ommitted any mention of the means. I am 
afraid I cannot agree with them. The reason is this, I am one of 
those who believe that every Nation has, when the occasion arises, 
the inherent right of armed reljellion against a repressive, autocratic 
Government but I do not believe that we have either the means or 
even the will for such an armed rebellion at the present time, I will 
not discuss the future possibilities (hear, hear) but f want that my 
cou?itr3^men should not have any misconception or misgivings about 
the fact that the loaders of the National Congress do not want them 
to resort to violence for the attainment of any of the objects which 
have been laid before them. It is absolutely necessary in the 
present state of feeling in the country to lay emphasis on that point 
because passions have been roused, feelings have l;»eon excited, and 
there is a very bitter resentment in the minds of the people against 
the doings of the British Government, and therefore the more we 
emphasise this point the greater the need of it and tlie greater the 
use of it. It cannot bo too frequently and too suftieiently 
emphasised that wo entirely abhor and dislike any kind of violence 
used against individuals or used rather in a fit of passion or anger 
or resentment. 

Recent Elections. 

I want to congratulate my countrymen in carrying on the very 
onerous duty in i)crformiiig'a very difficult task in connection with 
the recent elections. There have been so few untoward events. Events 
have happened here and there which wo deplore, which we condemn 
and repudiate but my wonder is that they have been so few and not 
more. The feeling and the excitement, the anger and the passion of 
the country have been so much roused of late that it- would be very 
difficult to control it by any human being. Consider that the 
country has displayed, on the whole, (mark ray words 'on the 
whole a sobriety and appreciation of the situation for which w'a 
may well congratulate ourselves. I want to express that at least in my 
province with the exception of a few of these untoward events we 
have, within the last six months, within the last one year, inspite 
of the gravest possible provocation, maintained [leace which does 
great credit to the Puiyabis. If ever therefore in the future there is 
any exhibition of violence, there is any recrudescence of disorder, it 

23 
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will not be we who shall be responsible for it,* but the British 
Government. (A Voice : European Association.). I don’t care anything 
for the European Association. I would not even mention their name. 
But I want to tell the Bureaucracy that if they continue in their 
lK)licy ^ of repression — cruel, uncalled for repression — absolutely 
uniustitied in the face of the oircumstanoes, they shall lie responsible 
tor the conseiiuerices and not any of us (here, here). 

Repression in the Punjab. 

You will pardon me for this brief reference to the Punjab, 
particularly because I find that although the same kind of speeches 
are being delivered all over the country, the same kind of things 
happening a]l over the country, the same kind of feeling being 
exhiltited and the same kind of language being used all over the 
country, well, it is the Punjab Government that decides to introduce 
the Seditious meetings Act (shame). 1 believe and I want to say 
this from this platform that without making any reflection upon the 
personal character of the immediate rulers of the Punjab, 1 think 
that in the whole of British India there is no administration which 
is more stupid, which is absolutely more nnstatesmanlike and lacks in 
the iiuality of statesmanship than the administration of the Punjab 
(a voi6e : Delhi). Delhi is only a corollary of the Punjab. We, vi'ith 
Ihe help of our friends, of our leaders and countrymen from the 
other provinces, are determined to do our level best to maintain 
peace in the provinces, to work on peaceful lines, to go on working 
as much as we can without giving any reason, any occasion, for 
disturbance or disorders (a voice ; you will not be allowed). But if 
the British Bureaucracy goes on making blunders after blunders, 
stupid and absolutely unreasonable, we do not know what might 
liapiicn in that province. They say they want repression in that 
province because it is full of gun-^wder. Who has made it into 
gun powder ? It is they who are responsible for it. ^\le repudiate 
the charge unequivocally and unreservedly. 1 won't detain you, 
gentlemen, ‘any morj^ but I just want to point out to you that for 
those very reasons and those very circumstances it is absolutely 
necessary that we should stick to the language of the resolution 
that has been proposed before you by Mahatmaji, that is ‘by 
peaceful and legitimate means ", and having accepted that Resolution 
as he told you in his concluding address, our duty does not end 
there. Just I want to tell you one woni. llie path may be long and 
tedious. The goal may be distant though I hope it is not. The task 
may be difficult. But there is nothing impossible before a nation of 
three hundred and fifteen millions (hear hear). If we decide to do 
our daily, to do our duty manfully, fearlessly, in a spirit of selfless 
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devotion to the interest of the country, what we are aimiiu? at^ wo 
shall achieve at no distant time and if any English men or if any 
EDglisfa Party or if any English public helps us in attaining that 
object the glory shall be theirs (hear). We are at perfect ‘liberty 
at^l from our lieats we desire to work in co-operation with such 
people (hear) hear). But I may tell you that we may place every faith 
in the words of an English gentleman but we can no longer place any 
faith ill the words of British Statesmen [ loud and prolonged cheers 
and cries of Bandcmatarain]. 

Resolution iL— N. C. O. Resolution. 

The Congress met again on 30th December 1920 for 
passing the Non*cO‘ operation Resolution. 

Mr. C. K. Das moved the iion-co-o|»eration resolution ; — 

“Whereas ill the opinion of the Congress the existing (iovern 
ment of India has forfeited the confidence of the country and 
whereas the people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj 
and whereas all methods adopted by the people of India prior to the 
last special sessions of the Indian National Congress have failed to 
secure due recognition of their rights and liberties and the redress 
of their many and grievous wrongs, more specially in reference to 
the Khilafat and the Punjab, now this Congress, while reaffirming 
the resolution on non-violent non-co-operation passed at the special 
session of the Congress at Calcutta, declares that the entire or any 
jiart or parts of the scheme of non-violent noTi-co-opcralion with the 
renunciation of voluntary association with the present Government 
at one end and the refusal to pay ^axes at the other should be f)ut 
in force at a time to bo determined by either the Indian National 
Congress or the All-India Congress Committee and that in the 
meanwhile to prepare the country for it effective steps should 
continue to bo taken in that behalf (A) ]».y calling uioii the parents 
and guardians of school children (and not the children themselves) 
under the age of Ifi years to make greater efforts for the purpose of 
withdrawing them from such schools as arc ow'ned, aided or in any 
way controlled by Government and concvirrently to provide for their 
training in National Schools or by such other means as may be 
within their power in the absence of such schools, (B) by calling 
upon students of the age of 16 and over to withdraw without delay 
irrespective of consefiuences from institutions owned, aided or in any 
way controlled by Government, if they feel that it is against their 
cotlsciepce to continue in institutions which are dominated by a 
system of Government which the nation has solemnly resolved tg 
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bring to ati end, and adviaing such students either to devote 
themselves to some special service in coiinectioti with the non-co- 
operation movement or to continue their education in National 
institution ; (C) by calling upon the Trustees, managers and teachers 
of Government affiliated or aided schools and municipalities and 
Ijocal Boards to help to nationalise them, (D) by calling upon lawyers 
to make groatei effort to suspend their practice and to devote their 
attention to national service including boycott of law courts by 
litigants and fellow lawyers and the settlement of disputes by 
private arbitration, (E) in order to make India economically 
independent and self-contained by calling iinon merchants and traders 
to carry out a gradual boycott of foreign trade relations to encourage 
hand spinning and hand weaving and in that behalf by having a 
scheme of economic boycott planned and formulated by a committee 
of experts to be nominated by the All India Congx'ess Committee, 
(F) and generally in as much as self-sacritioe is essential to the 
success of non-co-operation by calling upon every seption and every 
man and woman in the country to make the utmost possible cemtri- 
bution of self-sacrifice to the national movement, (G) by orgaiiiting 
committees in each village or group of villages with a provincial 
central organisation in the principal pities of each province for the 
purpose of aPcelerating the progiess of non-co-operation, (H) by 
organising a band of national workers for a service to be called the 
Indian National Service by taking effecti\'e steps to raise National 
lurid to be called the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund for 
the purpose of financing the foregoing national service and the non- 
co-operation movement in general. This Congress congratulates 
the nation upon thie progress made so far in working the programme 
of non-co-opcrafioii specinIJy x\ijh regard to the boycott of councils 
by the voters, and claims in the circumstances in which they have 
been brought into existf nee that the new councils do not represent 
the country and trusts that those who have allowed themselves to 
l>e oleciod in spite of the deliberate abstention from the polls of an 
ijverwhelming majority of their constituents will see their way to 
resign their seats in the councils, and that if they retain their seats 
in spite of the declared wish of their respective constituencies in 
direct negation of the principle of democracy the electors will 
studiously refrain from asking for any political service from such 
councillors. This Congress recognises the growing friendliness 
between the police and the soldiers and the people, and hopes that 
the former will refuse to subordinate their creed and cuuntry to the 
fulfilment of orders of their officers and by courteous and considerate 
behaviour towards the people will remove the reproach hitherto 
If^velled against them that they are devoid of any regard Tor the 
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feelings aud eeittiments of thoir own people, ainl tbit^Gougress 
appeals to all people in Government employment pending tile call 
of the nation for the resignation of their service to help the national 
cause hy^ importing greater kindness and stricter honesty in their 
dealings with their people and fearlessly and openly to attend all 
popular gatherings whilst refraining from taking any active part 
therein and more specially l»y openly rendering tiiiaiioial assistance 
to the national movements. This Congress desires to lay special 
emphasis on non-violence being the integral part of the non-co- 
operation resolution and invites the attention of the people to the 
fact that non-violence in word and deed is as essential between 
people themselves as in respect of the Government, and this Congress 
is of opinion that the spirit of violence is not only contrary to the 
growth of a true spirit of democracy but actually retards the enforce- 
ment (if uecessary) of the other stages of non-co-oi)eration. Finally, 
in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs may Ije redressed 
and Swarajya established within one year, this (.^ongress urges uiwjji 
all bodies whether affiliated to the congress or otherwise to devote 
their exclusive attention to the promotion of non-violence and 
non-co-operation with the Government and in as much as the move- 
ment of non-co-operation can only succeed by a complete co-operation 
amongst the people themselves, this Congress calls ujHjn the public 
associations to advafioe Hiiidu-Muslini unity and the Hindu delegates 
of this Congress call upon the leading Hindus to settle all disputes 
between Brahmins and non-Brahmins wherever they may be 
existing, and to make special efforts to rid Hinduism of the reproach 
of un touch ability and respectfully urges the religiouR heads to help 
the growing desire to reform Hinduism in the matter of its tieat- 
meut of the suppressed classes.*^ 


Mr. C. R. Dcs said : — 

This resolution most cmpliaticaily doiiies the ebarttc tha.1. iiou- 
co-oi>eratio.i jmssed in the Suhjects Oon.n.ittee was weaker and not 
stronger than the resolution i-assed at the SpecnJ Session in Calcutla. 
Eaeh of thoSvrongs including Khilafat and r*unjal. is a cause of 
the attitude I have taken ui* so far as I am concerned. e dimlare, 
our wrongs can only bo righted by our obtaining Swaraj and our 
wrongs are of such a nature that ji-e must attou. Swarwa imme- 
diately. • I claim this resolution IS stronger, fuller and Violder than 
thJ Calcutta resolution. In the Calcutta resolution ^ 

clear declaration that this nation has resolved 

entire scheme of non-co-operation down to the non-payment of 
taSr I think I hnlievn »ith M.h«(«in G.iidh thM Ihnl may not he 

!Sr«»y b»r.UU if that i. .rntaw 1 n-t it t» he dem^ly «at.d 
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that the J^i^ople of India will not shrink from putting that into force 
until that time call is sounded every lawyer, every student, every 
trader, every agriculturist every merchant, and everybody in 
country would do his bit and when call comes to respond to the 
call. Do you understand what that means ? It means that the 
tyrannical machinery of Government is driven riot by bureaucracy 
but by Indians and the moment call is sounded every Indian is to 
take his hands off that machinery and tell the Government^Do 
what you like but ours are not hands which will move that 
machinery. As regards lawyers we say in this resolution that we 
reaffirm Calcutta resolution but we are not satisfied with the way 
in which that has been responded to by lawyers and therefore we 
say greater effort must be made to secure our object. I am making 
jjo personal appeal in my favour but I do ask you to remember that 
when I say anything J mean it and in my public life I have never 
said anything in which 1 do not believe. Some might suspect me 
but brothers, ask any question and I am prepared to answer ; 
beyond this I do not want to. speak ])ersonally in this matter. 1 
call upon you in the name of all that is holy to carry this resolution 
with no single dissentent voice. Declare to the nation that you 
realise your God-g!vori rights, rights exist but they have got to 
be realised. 

Mr. GandhPs Speech. 

Mr. Gandhi in supporting nori-co-o])eration resolution of Mr. 
C;. K. Das spoke, in Hindi for a few minutes and then fn English, 
in coui’se of which ho referred to Moulana Hazrat Mohani's amend- 
ment for deletion of conscience clause and said there has been abso- 
lutely no violation of obligation. It is a misconception and miscon- 
struction of purport of the resolution. Congress resolution does 
not bind a inan’s conscience and is never intended to supercede a 
man’s conscience. 1 have never made fetish of mandate of the 
C^'-ongress and even now. Now although I feel that maiority arc of 
the opinion that I hold I make bold to say that I shall never be a 
party to making Congress itself a fetish or its mandate a fetish. 1 
shall always reserve the right of conscience wherever that conscience 
)U‘icks me and tells me that it is against mandate of the Congress, 
if a single Mahomedan says that it cannot be a matter of conscience 
with a boy under sixteen that he has no right to think for himself, 
he has no right because these are the implications. He has no 
right to consult his parents, all well for him, the Congress will not 
prevent him but he will not say this in the name of the Congress. 
Similarly with reference to Ijoys of twelve or under sixteen. Yoju 
must alone boys under sixteen because they are for a tender 
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age, that is th« practice wo have hitherto adopted and^hat must 
remain the practice if we want to stand justified before the bar of 
public conscience and before the bar of civili^jed opinion. If there 
is a boy of twelve years ivho finds that it ie against his conscience 
to stay in these schools there is no power on earth that can prevent 
him from doing ^cording to hft conscience. I am not the man to 
(fuioken his conscience^ it is his father’s s^iecial prerogative. Lala Lai- 
path Eai has told you about the service of police. I accept every word 
of what ho has said. I think it is right tliat w'e should know that wa 
are not tampering with obligations of services imposed on employees 
of Government whether civil, military or police, hut we are asking 
them not to kill their conscience. 1 want to make the point clearer. 
I would have held it a sin if I had been one of those soldiers to 
receive command of General l) 3 'er to shoot those innocent men in 
dallian walla Bagh. I would have considered it n duty to disregard 
that command. know discipline of soldiery and I say if a soldier 
receives commands of his otticer which he considers to j»e in conflict 
with his religion or hi.s duty to his country he may certainly 
disregard them at the peril of his life. Now I ask you to carry this 
resolution with acclamation from fhe deenest recesses of your heart 
that you are pieparcd to obtain Swaraj by moans that have been 
declared by the congress. In this resolution you also forget all 
rlifferencos and acrimony that have guided onr public life during the 
last three months, you will eschew violence in thought, deed and 
word, whether in conijection with God or with onrselv(5S, and I would 
repeat the promise that I made that we do not rc<juire one year, we 
do not even require nine months to get Swarajya. 

Mr. Gandhi next anrounced in the Congress that he had 
received a message from I’andit Madan Mohan Malaviya that on 
account of illness he could not attend the Congress this morning. 
The Pandit had seen a copy of non-co operation resolution hut he 
was not all in favour of it and that if he had been in Congress he 
would have noted his respectful protest. Ho was not in sympathy 
with the creed eitlior and thought it his duty t(* transmit his 
message to his countrymen and leave thein to judge. 


Resolution Carried. 

The rosolntion was supported liy Messrs. Pal, I^ajpat Rai, 8yaiu 
Sundar Chakravarty, Kitchlew, Hakiiri Ajmal Khan, K. Iyengar, 
d. L. Barierjoe and others. 

Voting on non-co-oi»eration was then taken and it was declared 
oarrried amid loud jieclamation, all amendments having been 
withdrawn. 
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’Resolution on Creed. • 

Then the Congress Creed' resolution was voted upon, provinee 
by province and was declared carried only two persons dissenting, 
their names being Pundit Radhakant Molviya and Sant Oas a 
theoeophist from Sind. 

After this the Pandit allowed th^o minutes for anyone to come 
up and declare his opposition. No one come forward and the resolu* 
tiori was carried amidst enthusiastic scenes and shouts of Qandbi 
ki Jai and flowers were showered upon Mr. Gandhi. 

The Confess again met on the 31st December and the 
follo^ng resolutions were passed. 

Reso]utioii,lll*^Eiechange and Currency, 

Mr. S. R. Boinanjv moved WhereasiHis Majesty's Government 
and the Government of India by l)ringing about an unpre^dented 
rise in Indian sterling exchange ‘and issuing reverse coili^fls in 
wanton disregard of Indian opinion as expressed in the minority 
report of the currency Committee has brought into operation an 
enormous ix)Iicy conceived in the interests of British manufactures 
with the result that Indian trade and commerce have liecn entirely 
unsettled and- dislocated while British treasury has been relieved of 
substantial pak of its indebtedness to India and British capitalists 
and manufacturers hove been given enormous’ opportunities for 
dumping into this country goods which could not find their old 
market in Germany and other countries this Congress calls upon 
the British treasury to make good this loss and further declares 
that importers, merchants and dealers of British goods -will l)e 
entirely justified in refusing to complete their contracts at the 
present rates of exchange. Further this Congress appoints a • 
committee to take steps to deal effectively with the situation. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Res Motion iV — Boyc:>ttii}g the Duke's Visit. 

Mr. S. R. Bomanji » then moved that this Congress is of opinion 
that in pursuance of the policy of non-co operation the people of 
India should refrain from, taking any part in *tbe functions or 
festivities in honour of H, R. H, Duke of Connaught during his 
forthcoming visit to India. Mr. Bomanji assured that this 
resolution meant no. disrespect to the Hoyal Family. It unmistakea- 
bly expressed that India could not take part in the inauguration of 
the reform for which the Duke was coming. 

Resoltttion V — Rights of Labourers. 

Mr, C. R. Pass then mo^ ed ; That this Congress is of opinion 
that Indian Labour should be organised with a view to improvg 
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and promote thefir well-being and secure to them their jpst rights 
and uko to prevent the exploitation (1) of Indian labour (2) of 
Indian resources by foreign agencies, ar.d that the All-India Congress 
Committee slionld apjjoint a committee to take etfcictive stops in 
that behalf. 1 


Res. V 1— Acquisitif n of Land. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar moved : — That this Congre8.s invites the 
attention of the public to the policy pursued by the Government in- 
the different provinces of India of forcibly acquiring lands on a largo 
scale in the interests of capitalists, and especially foreign capitalists, 
by the reckle.ss and unjuslifiable use of the Jjand Acquisition Act 
and thus destroying the hearths and homes arid lh<^ settled occupa- 
tions of the poor classes and land-holflers. and is of opinion that it 
affords further grounds for non-co-operation, against the Government, 
This Congress further appeals to the. Indian capitalists concerned 
and calls upon them to avert the impending ruin of the poor 
pyas;nits. 

Res. Vll— Release of Political Prisoners. 

Mr. Ik C. Pal moved : — That this Cojigress places on record 
its siricero syempathy with those political persons -who have been 
arrested and imprisoned with or witliout regular specification of 
charge and open trial aiul who are still detained in prison as State 
]wi.soncrR or whose freedom of movement and association are still 
restricted by ExecntiNc order, and tin’s Congres.s express the hope 
that their devotion to their country and hope of early attainment of 
Swarajya which will render these acts of injustice impossible will 
sustain them in their present trial. 

Res. Vlll--Wsher Report. 

Pumlit Eambhuj Dutt Cboudhury moved :--*‘'rhat this Congiess 
having con.sidored the composition and i>rocednre of the Kshcr 
Committee and its report, which, if CTirried out, is calculated to 
increase the subservience and impotence of India, is of o]union 
that the report furnished strong additional ground for non-co- 
operation and for showing how daugerous it is to postpone the 
immediate establishment of Swaraj.^ 


Res. !X — Repression in Punjab. 

The President then moved the following resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted. “This Congress notes the resumption, in spite 
of the declarations of the Government of India to the contrary, of 
repression 1n the Punjab, Delhi and elsewhere and invites those 
concerned to bear their sufferings wdth fortitude whilst respecting all 
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lawful orders to prosecute non-violent non-c6-operation with 
redoubled vigour. 

As free Elementary Education is the primary arid urgent need 
of the masses of India this Congress urges on all Congress organisa- 
tions to introduce and enforce the same in their respective arefets 
^n national lines. 

Res. X— Indigenous Medicine. 

This Congress is of opinion that, having ^regard to the wide 
])revalence and generally accepted utility of the Ayurvedic and 
ITnani systems of medicine in India, earnest and definite efforts 
should be made by the people of this country to further popularize 
these systems by establishing schools, colleges and hospitals for 
instruction and treatment in accordance with the indigenous 
systems. 


Ret. XI — Responsible Governn* ent in Nal.'ve States. 

This Congress earnestly requests all the Sovereign Princess of 
India to take immediate stops to establish full responsible 
Governinent in their States. 

« Res. Xll— Mr. Homiman. 

This Congress puts on record its feelings of gratefulness to Mr. 
B. G. Horniman, whose arduous labours and courageous 
championship of the cause of India have made the Indian cause 
widely known to^the people outside India, and condemns <ho policy 
of the Government which still keeps him removed from the Indian 
people.'* 

Res. Xlll —Congress Constitution. 

A long string of roBolutions covering thirty-six articles of the 
New Congress Constitution, which alone took more than a hour to 
read, were all moved by Mr. Gandhi and were put to the vote one by 
one and Province by Province. They were all carried one or two 
delegates having voted against it*, (see Poste) 

The Congress Constitution as drafted by the Congress 
Sub-Committee and as amended by the Subjects Committee was 
adopted amidst acclamation. 

Other Resolutions. 

The following other resolutions were adopted. “This Congress 
extends its hearty support to the Indians in East Africa and South 
Africa in their heroic and noble struggle against th^ treatment 
meted out to them, a treatment that threatens their social, economic 
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and political ruii» by the Governments of East Africa and Sou^ 
Africa. 

This Congress approve of the policy of peaceful non-ca-opefatio|| 
initiated by the Indians of East Africa with a view to secura 
complete equality of treatment, alike in law and i n practice. 

‘This Congress is painfully ^ware of the fact that in the present 
enslaved condition of the people of this country, it cannot give 
protection to their countrymen in Fiji, who have been so inhumanly 
treated by their Government and planters as to result in the 
enforced return of the poor men and women who had made Fiji 
their home. 

^‘This Congress considers that the helplessness of the Nation 
in the matter of the treatment of Indians in the British Dominiona 
Overseas is a clear demonstration of the necessity of non-co-opera- 
tion for the establishment df Swarajya. 

“This Congress places on record its grateful appreciation of the 
valuable and selfless services rendered by Mr, C. F. Andrews to the 
cause of indentured Indians in Fiji and elsewhere and the Indian 
settlers in East and South Africa. 

“This Congress condemns the Government for its callous dis- 
regard of the immediate needs of the Indian people in leference to 
its policy as regards the exportation of foodstuffs ^n spite of the 
famine conditions prevailing, and in order to mitigate the disastrous* 
consequences thereof, this Congress advises the traders not to export 
foodstuffs (particularly wheat and rice) and further advises 
producers and the public not to sell such foodstuffs to exporting- 
traders and agencies or help in any way the export of those stuffs/* 

Thanks to President. 

After these resolutions were passed a resolution was moved 
thanking the President, the General Secretaries for the year, the 
Keception Committee and volunUujrs. 

Speaking on the resolution thanking the President Mr. Ben Spoor, 
Labour M. P., paid v tribute to the President's ykilful handling of the 
epoohmaking Congress in the history of Indian Nationalism. He would, 
he said, carry to his comrades in England that the Nationalists in 
India were absolutely united in purpose and inspired with a lofty 
idealism of which Mahatma Gandhi was the leader. He appealed to 
all to scrupulously observe non-violence and keep the movement 
pure. He was glad to know that in this country an effort was being 
made to lead this nation along the difficult path of renunciation. 

.Mr. Mohammad Ali while sun^orting the resolution paid an 
eloquent tribute to the President's bold advocacy of Indiai/s rights 
^6 Council and instanced his splendid op{»08ition to the law of 
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corispira'^y. (ienerations would remember that it as given to the 
President to conduct the deliberation of an assembly wherein Indians 
once for all declared to be no longer slaves. The sweep of Nationalism 
was tremendous as a natural sequel to the tremendous tyranny that 
had been prevalent in the’ country for the last 170 years. It was 
because they could ill afford to lose a single worker in cause of uplift 
of the nation at a time when the masses were unanimous. The next 
Congress he hoped, would be a Parliament of a nation that had freed 
itself from the soul-killing tyranny, not with violence, not with 
bloodshed, but with absolute readiness to undergo the tyranny that 
tyrants could impose. 

Mr. Shoukat Ali while emphasising the ijidissoluble union 
between Hindus and Mahomedans, warned the Government that 
if they did not right the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, Jior grant 
ISwarajya, they must go away bag and baggage. 

Mr. (Jandhi here appealed to the audience to contribute their 
mite to the Tilak Swarajya Memorial to achieve that Home rule 
which was the late Mr. I’llak’s ‘Mantra’’ of every day life. 

As the r(3su]t of the appeal, Seth Jamnalal, Chairman, deception 
Committee donated oM( 3 lakh of rupees to be utilised in helping 
those lawyers \\'ho might, after suspending their practice, take up 
jiational cause and tind themselves in the need of pecuniary asd.stance. 
Professor Jiani Murti followed with one thousand and other 
subscriptions poured in including some gold riiigs and some five 
thousand rui)ees wore also promised on the si>()t. One lady assured 
Mr. Gandhi that women of India would do their part creditably. 

On invitation of a gentleman from Gujrat the Congress agreed 
to as.sernble next year at Ahmedabad amidst shouts of Mahatma 
Gandhi Ki Jai. 


President’s Concluding Speech. 

The President in dissolving the sos.sion made a long extempore 
speech in course of which he s.iid : — My duty to-da> is somewhat 
diiferent from, which you called upon me to open the proceedings. 
Then 1 was bound to lay before you the situation of our country 
and to lay also before you for acceptance in toto or for rejection, if 
you please, what 1 believed to be the views of the country not only 
personally arrived at but in consultation wi^h my Hindu and 
Moslem friends and even European friends who are not merely 
amidst us but also of us, such as Rav. Mr. Andrews, My first duty 
Jiow is not to lepeat what I said before but to interpret the resclu- 
tioiis arrived at and to point out what lies behind them for the 
bijuetit of the rulers, Qfticials, Europeans and the world. It is no 
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Hst of r6solatioii9 which you have passed that will give them any 
idea of the national soul that is being roused and that is making 
rapid march towards the destiny which you are determined to elevate 
under the law of God. The national passion has been aroused and 
Mahatma Gandhi has couched it with holy fire and our enthusiasm 
for getting into freedom from which you have been long kei»t out 
for over 170 years has now been roused and has reached a degree 
which I am sorry the bureaucrat have not been here to see. Now, 
it is this enthusiasm which is behind all the resolutions which you 
have passed. Interpreting the resolutions themselves the first and 
foremost is the iiuanimity with which yon have passed the two 
important resolutions of non-co operation and the first article of the 
Congress creed. 1 may hones! ly tell you that when my countrymen 
resolved to invite me to preside over this Congress I was trembling 
when 1 thought of the sit\iatioij. I hesitated for three days and at 
the same lime while I was afraid 1 was buoyed up by hope and 
inspired by my duty to stand and face the situation whatever might 
be the consequences. My hope, was that 1 know that at the )>nitom 
our countrymen are just, kind, generous and Ininiane. I should have 
been sorry if in my ernbavrasments I had ileclined the tioiiour which 
you bestowed upon me and 1 sjjould have lived a miserable life if f 
had not responded to the call of niy countTy. As tor the non-co- 
operation resolution it has been arrived after coiisidevable hesitation 
and consultation among the Ic.iders at workable basis to the dismay 
of your enemies and I hope to the very pleasant disappointment for 
some of those wlio >vere away from us because on one hand they had 
thought they would mh 1)0 treated properly. 1 am suJ’ry for that 
and on the other hand feared that there might be some split. They 
must all be now glad that their fear> i)ru\.ul futile and unfounded. 
1 am very .sorry lliat your Jiceeption Committee m.ido a mistake. 
They ought to have invited some, of the prominent bureaucracts of 
the country to have come and .stayed here throughout the procee- 
dings. If they had done so they would have gone home and revised 
their old Bible that they are the Heav<in appointed wardens of 
illiterate and teeming millions of India and that the people who 
support the Congrc.s.s were lew, a mierosoopic few. They would 
have seen that they had been living hitherto in a fool s paradise. 
AVliat is it that has bjought about thi.s change of things. We have 
got now simply a.s delegates, apart from visitors, fifteen thousand. 
A vast majority of whom are what we call the ordinary people of the 
country, by no means, the educated minority, much less the lawyers' 
minority. As far as I could ascertain the lawyer element has been 
extremely small in this Coiigre.ss. This is the greatest congress yet 
held in India and I believe the proportion of lawyers is yet the 
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smallest ( voice, “ ijuestion ” ). Well, that may be your view feut 
■ that is what I think is the proportion of the lawyer element. Be 
that as it may the delegates to thit congress are fifteen thousand 
drawn from the whole country. Taking the proportion of 
seven hundred members of the House of Commons to the people 
of England and the proportion here of the delegates to the 
people "of India you will find that the latter is three times 
the proportion that the House of Commons bears to the people of 
England. On the other hand the bureaucracy -here or the true- 
tees appointed, I do not know by whom (a voice by themselves) of 
the dumbs and teeming millions of India — if they had come here 
they would have found that it is not the few microscopic minority 
that lead the people but it is the people that are practically leading 
the leaders (hear, hear), I am sure you will see that this is the 
commencement of the true democracy. ‘ I have already said that 
democracy moans universal education and universal suffrage and 
it is very necessary that the thinkers are brought down from flights 
to imagination to think and act with the people. In no democracy 
can a few people hope to be the leaders of the whole country. 

Referring to spirit of democracy now prevailing in the country 
which ho said ij: was impossible to ciush by repression, the president 
instanced a story which said that there was once a heavy storm 
and the ocean began to put forth huge waves and the people who 
were hitherto living in safety began to go inward with all the 
thir.gs available. There was an old woman who did not like to go 
inward and carry her things. She took back the rushing ocean, 
sh»3 was helpless and was swept away by the waves. The same 
will be the fate of Bureaucracy. If they tried by repression to 
put back that spirit and like that old woman would not only be 
beaten by the waves but in her attenipt she will even lose all that 
she had in her cottage. 'It is time that bureaucracy revised their 
old ideas about us ; it is time that they no longer confess our sins 
but conless their own sins ; if they do then and not till then could 
there bo spiritual contentment of the noble cause which President 
AVilson, and M. Clomenceau said was looming iji the horizon of free- 
dom when the war began. When war was concluded we found that so 
many statements which led us to sacrifice men and money wore all 
unredeemed. I do not know why their very kind words were sub- 
stituted for old words and sovereignity of people gave place to 
self-determination AVhen the war came to end these principles 
were set aside and w’ere applied only to European minorities in the 
Turkish territories. But so far as the Turks were concerned 
these maxims were not thought of. In the face of all this our 
duty is now \ery plain ; it is to carry on the culture and the spirit 
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to accelerate the evolution of the national ideal as you have been 
doing hitherto. The "^inass as a^whole as distinguished from indivi- 
duals have begun to move and I want you to see that it moves for- 
ward land forward and never goes backwards : whatever methods 
you adopt eventually for achievii'g your freedom whatever be the 
exact form Avhich may be reached by this culture of national 
ideal the movement of the masses is to be kept up. Unless this 
is I^ept u|t reaction may take place and if it Joes our doom is sealed. 
We liave to educate the masses and to see that the masses as a 
whole receive more and more fire, more and more impetus, purges 
itself of impurities that may have lurked hitherto and then we can 
see the dawn of freedom. Nagpur has been the Thermopybe alike 
in the history of Congress and the history of our country. Over 
the graves of TherrrTopyl^i‘ it was written here we die for our 
rountry’s sake.” Any of you who might be subjected to repres- 
sion, if you mean to adopt and carry out the principle of renuncia- 
tion and sacrifice you shall have to act, whether yon say so or not, 
and tell youi brothers, sisters, father and mother “Here we suffer 
and here we shall die for our country *s sake.' My interpretation 
therefore of this Congress is that under whatever name the world 
may call it, non-co-operation isdbehind the people. JVoplc educated 
or uneducated, men, >vonien and children, an* all up for freedom — 
which has been denied to them these one hundred and seventy 
years ai d the evils of the absence of freedom have been accentuated 
these two or three years. Kver since the Punjab tragedy began, our 
duty is independent of the particular methods that may be adopted 
from time to time to educate ourselves and march onward and 
onward. 

Continuing the President thanked all for having made his 
duties smooth and the Keception Commitico for their very warm 
reception. Referring to Mr. Ben Spoors appnjciation of his 
handling the deliberations both in the Subjects Committee ami 
the open Congress rhe President said, he feared his rulings might 
not have been always correct but they were all hona-fides. He 
regretted Mr. Patel’s resignation of the General Secretaryship but 
was satisfied t hat the veteran patriot Motlial Nehru had extended 
to him the right hand of fellowship. Mr. Patel would however 
continue to assist him with his valuable experience. 

Coming to the greetings from the Labour Party in the name of 
the Congress he asked Mr. Spoor to convey to the Labour Party 
the megsage of the Indian’s fraternal greetings and hoped that the 
friendship and alliance thus begnii would admit of no obstacles 
but will admit of every thing that will promote the sprit of this 
alliance. 
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Concluding the President said, the very •warm reception 
accorded to him all round would bei the sustaining factor in his 
old age— an age which depends more on memories and’very little 
on actualities. (loud applause). , 
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, . fellow-Liberals,—! had hoped to ooine lo this session of our all- 
IlidialiTgauizatioD not in the capacity of iiresidont but as ao hninhle 
member of the rajik and file. Last year and the year before we had 
for president two bocoured loader.'*, admired for (heir ability anti 
respected for their character, who have laid the country under deep 
obligation by their life Jong services. It was my hope, aud yottr 
bope, that our distinguished countryman Sir ChimatJal Setalvad, who 
lilinquishcd the office a High Court judge in order to resume his 
■ lUitjve par(icipatio/i in political life but who has since Iwen appointed 
. a mttmber of the Bombay Executive Council, would fill the chair 
•that had been adorned by Mr. Surondranalb Banetjea and Sir , 
Sivaewami Aiyer.^ But this was ndt to lie. My sense of the fitoeee 
of things would* have led mo unhesitatingly to decline the kiwi 
{nyitation that took roe by surprise a fortnight ago if I had not 
d ee m e d it unwise to embarrass the reception committee by .potting. ^ 
fihttttt to the necessity of a fresh election so late in thiday. thw ' 
imd honorable office of president of the National SJhend "j 
'iNhrmIto India is only deservd by one of our veteran iMdafti 
^aod 1 am not guilty of aflPectation when I say that mjr gratftt^lK ,, 

4^^ tba stress of necesnty you fhoB)d h%Te 

‘ * “ in that connection. Apart from my aensb 
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generous kindness, ^-ou will not blame if I ^ee! a ig^iowile^ 
gratification in the thought that I have naeu summoitep to 
[position in the presidency to which I belong although ifty 
homo is in another upoviace.. a 

a , Liberals atid the Congress. 

F^^ow-laberals, the events of the year and the complexii| 
the political situation, combined with the shortness of tfme^r 
(lisL)OAal, liavo increased the difficulty of my task and 1 have 
your indnigonce in full measure. It is not necessary to re-state the 
cirouriiRtanoes that led to the organisation of onr ^arty. Whatever 
di'^lJOi^ition there might have been in 1918, among oul^selves or those 
from whom it was our painful duty to separate, to doubt whether it 
was i\ wise step we took, I venture to think that there oan 
at this stage. During this interval, the Indian National Cc^Biress 
ha>s inarched rapidly from policy to policy, under leaders some of 
who^i arc entitled to respect but not all of whom were familiar faces 
oven it) the recent past. It may have acted rightly, or it may not 
have. Of one thing I am certain. Wo who left it with sorrow 
because of the conviction that its old policy was still the wise policy 
and that the eiKluring interests of tbo country demanded ait 
organization that would pursue it vigorously without divided 
counsels upon fundamental points cannot in reason 1>6 apeusod of 
disloy.vlty to the principle^ of the Congress. I go farther and say 
that wo are the true Congressmen and not those who, ^while 
uoiniiMilIy in the Congress, ha\e lost faith in its very creed and 
committed themselves to, or are in search of, ixiliciea and methods 
incomparihle with the vital Article of the Constitution to which 
they have pledged themsjlves to adhere. Indeed, it would be in 
the fit ness of things if they gave thenwelves another label and left to 
us the ehcrisho<1 name of tl^ Indian National Congress* 

Events of the year. 

Gentlemen, 1 have refeired to the ohanged policy of the Congress^ 
You and 1 disapprove of it because in our judgment it is not only 
not calculated to achieve its avOwod object but is irgurioas to the 
best interest of our country. It is true we decline to endorse 
hysterical descriptions of the Bi'itish Oovernmoiit We are certain 
that it is not beyond redemption as the ardent missionariee of the 
now cult Itiust attempt to make out in order to make converts of 
unthinking men and callow youths. But we are as sensible as they 
are of the wrongs that have been perpetrated and the grievous 
failure to do justice, and I am sure I interpret your mind correctly 
when I say that our opposition to non-co-operation is not dOe tO 
mi«plac?d tenderuess for the authors of the wrongs. Che Ogvernr- 



■ ^riwfrc^oat eaca^w the respoBniHiity fucthe preemit poUtieaimwhile^ 
tj’ ****^^ wisdom aod righiteouinese, the refiirqss 

' uw. ^ fftiror rfiCODtion and l&ifflaxid’R crAdit in InHifl. urntild KiMa 
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mtleh higher. I need not detain uyu over the BowUtt Aet^ 
to ^ the Gtovernment of India to adnitt with <^ndour that 
•■ last twenty moutha have prayed that they werd*Vrong in passing 
, f^'-gand to B^t with courage and remove it from the statite booh^ 
i^OfifMation was bound to provoke a strong^ reply, and it,did. 
Bat I am bound to say that the agitation over-stepped the linaits 
by consideration of the public safety, and there followed 
disastrous occurrences which furnished an excuse for . the 
|al> horrors. For these the Government of the province was not 
alOfm to blame. The Government of India were answerable in equal 
measim. They upheld tlie former and were impervious to counsels 
^ noSkieration and restiliint. They forgot that * he who allows 
' oppression shares the crime.’ At about the same time was published 
their despatch on the reforms (of March 5, 1910) which betrayed a 
re^ttable tendency to whittle them down. The Government of India 
Bill as introduced in the House of Commons did not give satisfaction 
either* Fortunately it was passed later in a more acceptable fom. 
Also the appointment of the Hunter Committee with throe capable 
Indian representatives created some hope of relief iU the 
matter of the Punjab. But the confessions of the wrong-doers 
before the Committee, in which a note of challenge was strucki 
Uatiirally made a most painful impression on the public mind. 
Fortunately, the release of a large number of persons unjustly 
iuomreerated after the mockery of a judicial trial brightened the 
mvtiook a little. 


This was the situation when we met in Calcutta a year ago. 
What has happened since ? I am sorry' to have to say it, but it is 
the fact that we have met a series of disappoint incntB. A ftnancia! 
policy was followed, particularly in the matter of the sale of Reverse 
.Couaeils, which w»-9 the leivcrse of beneficial to India. It was not 
oir^ Indians possessing a knowledge of the subject, but the “Titnos 
. dl’ India ” that described the action of Government as * organiaed 
plunder \ Indian criticism made no impression upon the Govern- 
ment. of India. Military expenditure has been run up . with a 
^ Indian interests. The iticreaso of emoluments 

r tlm so-oalled imperial services, whose personnel is European in 
tuaiii and wbp were always in receipt of handsome falarieSf 
Allows and pensions, have further added to the enormous Cost 
ei:rai^nist^ and also given occasion for a repetition of the 
whether the services are for the country or the ooulitry 
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* TfceRiiniab. ' 

Ttite majority of the Banter Oommittee, i. c., the 
members maide a disappointing report and while the despair 
Secretsory of State eniiinciated sound principles for future guidaoelsi' 
action \va|^ not talcen to vindicate justice and the honour of> tM ' 
Indian nation. •I’ho Qovernment of Lord Cholmsfotd,- who failed' ia 
their dpty in the months of our agony, continues to enjoy t&e 
unabated confidence of his Majestj'^’s Government ; Sir Mithssl 
O’Dwyer, who to our amaisement was sent )>ack to India as Chairmflui 
of the Army in India Committee, instead of being at least eentor^; 
was bespattered with unbecoming praise ; nearly all the other wronjp- 
doers still occupy positions of authority in the hapless prOVideoj 
even Oyer is allowed the enjoyment of a comfortable pension attSMji; 
expense of the very i>eoplo whose salt he has eaten only jiiOSr 
how cheap ho held their lives. Gcrnnihy in Belgium has been 
faithfully coi>iod by Britain in the Punjab and heavy indemnities 
have been levied from whole cities ond districts because some pi 
their inhabitants committed crimes. The relative amounts Of the 
compensation awarded to the English victims of frenried mobs aud 
to the far more numerous victims of oilicial lawlessness are a melaor 
oholy study in contrasts and a fit subject for the satirist. Because 
the Hccrotary State screwed up his courage to the sticking point 
and disapproved of rrusvsianism in India he became the object Of 
envenomed attack in Parliament the House of Lords upheld JDyer 
and a hundred or more honourable M. P.’s memorialized the Premier * 
to remove Mr. Montagu from office. This series of transactions was 
fittingly concluded by the avoiilance of discussion in Council by 
exercise of an arlnirary l ight, which T regret to say will continue tp. 
reside in heads of GoA^ernmenLs in the reformed constitution. ^ . 

Some of the clauses of the treaty of ‘ peace * with Turkey iSayp/ 
just offence to onr Moslerfi fellow-countrymen who rightly qoilplaiu 
that the pledge given by the Prime Minister in 1918 was not ’ 
The recommendations of the Esher Commititec on the ^my & ' 
India followed by those of the Lovett Committee on the 
-Services, had not ]‘recisely the effect of a healing balm, for, hotk 
were unquestionably anti-Indian in their nature^ w^hatever. the; 
intentions of their authors might have been, and their effect " 

exacerbate a situation none too easy without these irritanta^ 7^',; 
question has been put, rightly in my opinion, What is the 
value of the Declaration of the 20th August 1017, if the oonstitutiM 
of the Army in India is to be what the Esher Committee have 
recowmeinlod f It i$ asked, again I rightly t how are Jndtaiift 

motive 

Englishmen in iiigli places if such 
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iwiWMily |)ut» forward by a body of resjioneiblo offioera of tha 
aa tboao of the Committee presided over by Sir Vernoy 

Refornii Rulei. 

\ * * 

li yon ooiisidor for a monioiit floitic of the Rulo*f uitulo under the 
uOVe)*niTnent of India Act, is it easier to think favourably (jij those 
\V||Q wield authority in and ovci tliis country ? I am mindful of 
the certificate given to Simla by the »Join( Select Committee of 
Parliamont^ but this circiiinslauce does not make me distrustful of 
tny own oi[>inioii to the contrary when I remember who some of its 
Utietabets are and what arc their itolitical complexion and auteoo- 
dent Did \ ot the noble (Miairman of llio Committic vote for Lord 
Finlay's motion in the House of I.onlb lor Dyer aKaiiist Mr, 
Monts^u ? — I will only say this on these rule^ that apparently, no 
important suggestion made lo any non-official body uas deemed 
worthy of acceptance by (loveniment hero or the ffoint Commitloo in 
Epgland* The rule that the finance member of Government must bo 
a member of the Exccuti\o Council makes finance practically a 
reserved subject and i< not very coinplinientai) to miei^ters. The 
'‘principle of the corj>orate responsibility of minislois, the importance 
of which was oinphasi/ed in the Joint Commit tce’s^ report of last 
year, is departed from in some ol the rules and yet they ha\o In^en 
sanctioned by that \erx Committee, Hea\>, nneijual, ami in at 
least two cases, oXCOShi\e toll ib hmed upon the pro\iiiees by the 
central Goernnicnt, whieli, jjiste«id ot hubharifling Us loyources is 
dbminatod by a ‘-pirit of Vxpenditrre’ ajid is s,H*ndjt lai loo mueh 
op unp^oduefl^ e. objects. In Bihar the CMsliiig constitutum ol the 
lSceGuti\e Connril is leUiifed, i.e. Ibro ,iie tuo Kuropean otheial 
memberb and only one Indian non olhcu^ meiid)er, ^\hleh is a ftagranl 
departure from the reconiniendation of the Committee. In 

thi$ prcfeklei cy and in Bengal, the btieitjth oi tin* Executive ('ounoil 
has been raised fiom three to tour .iltiu ugh mini^teib ha\c taken 
or are about to lake o\er alKiut hab the subplots lor no more *-erious 
reason than that the 1. G. S. memVrb \sho aie in possession may 
not have to bo disturbed. The h^rcngih oi lln^ (Joverimient of India 
bos not been reduced although a niuidior of subjects hfw* been trans- 
ferred to minibters reajionsihJe to pro\itjri,iI Jcgisl Uures, Nor, finally 
can one pretend to be satisfied with all the selections that have 
been made of members of councils and ministers. 

No one hoars of the Indian sacriorj of the Indian Defence 
ForeOf whose discouratlUig story was told by Sir Aiyer 

some little time ago* f awaie that action has boon taken 

as yet to constitute a territorial force. King^s Commisbions granted 
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to [udiiins are still few apd far betwoeo. One bem ^oot tk* WM 
about the provision of facilities in India for the trai^^ing of 
officers. A locent notification of the Qovornment of India haalW 
effect of exempting practically every European in India from ^ 
operation of ihu^ Arms Rules while they are eminently unsatisfaetoi;^ 
from the stand^point of the Indian. The tale that comes from OHir 
countrirmen in South Africa, in Kcuia and Tanganyika, and in 
is distressing and humiliating and his Majosty^s Government tuivo 
failed to safeguard the legitimate interest and protect the hoDOOf 
of the King's ^equal subjects’ of Indian nationality. The continiie4 
employment of Indian troops in Mesopotamia and other countrias 
of Mid-Asia ior imperial purposes, and the permission accorded for 
the export of 490,000 tons of wheat when the season was unfavomm- 
blo and prices were prohibitive have also to noted. I have reasfni 
to think that the Govornniont of India ire proceeding to eonstltuto 
^imperial' chemical and industrial services to be manned prinoipally-n^ 
by Europeans. Not all the ]>rovincial Governments have snppCNrfced 
this measure, and it is the more difficult to defend as the development 
of industriee is a transferred subject in every provinefe. 

Non-Co-operation. 

This summary of the principal political events of the year is 
illustrative. There are other and similar acts and omissions, which 
could be pointed <o an <'vidonco of a spirit in the Government which 
is f.ir from being conducive to the creation of opinion in its favour to 
the Rtrongthoiiing of thcboliet which all advocates of ordered progress 
and eonstitiitioiul iction are naturally desirous ot fostering, that there 
is a genuine and earnest desire on the part of the Government to act 
in the spirit of the leforms and the Royal Proclamatioi^ that horidded 
them, to aceeleraU' our ^)olitieal progress and economic development. 
Certainly I do not imply Hut nothing has boon done by the Govern* 
mont worthy of our eommendalioti. Even one such outstanding event 
us the appointment of Lord 8inha 1o the exalted office of Governor 
stands to the credit of British statesmanship and is calculated to keep 
bright our hope for the futuie of India as a free nation in the British 
Commonwealth. Yet it stands to roivson that in the face 6f a sueeea* 
sion of disippointm mts anger is apt to ov orcomo reason lu the not 
highly instructed popular mind and any political method that 
heroic and promises quick results naturally finds ready acceptance par* 
ticularly when preached by a political Sanyasi widely revered for 
rare moral grandeur of his character and among a people to whom 
anything even seemingly spiritu^td makes an inhsistible apped^k 

In promulgating "Rieir resolution on noi^cO-operatioo the 
Gov^mmettl of India evidently looked at its cause and cure from Ik 
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viwr-pofnfc. There ww no perception tbot » their oera 
|hose*of their mastore chiefly accounted for the amotttrti 
wift yo fittipiport that the movement had^ succeeded in obtainini» dr 
thefem^y lay in thWr own hands. * No except ion can he taken 
aippeal to the sober elements ot society to make a bold standi 
HgsiiRit the disruptive 't>rot>a^anda, and I am grateful fqy the 
wisdom that resisted the temptation to embark on a fresh campaign 
ol repression* Coercive action by the state would only have added 
to ilie number of haroes and martyrs and the raovemoiit stood to 


gaitt everything from any excess of zeal on the part of the guardians 
ol law and order. If it has Imjoii a failure, as fortunately it has 
been, the result is due to its own inherent unsouiidi ess ui d to the 


eommonsense of tlm people of India. But the good sense of the 
Gtovemment has anb contrilpited to the lesult and it is to be hoped 
tjiat the lesson of the dtlFcrent |K)ticio$ of last year and this will not 
bo lost Upon Kiuila and Delhi. There ai^o two points which should 
be emphasized iri this connection. One that the Ooveriinient of 
India should not imngino that all trouble is over with the failure 


of the uon-oQ-operation movement. They ought to icalizo that 
i||hore is acute discoiilont in the land and that immediate icmedial 
measures arc imperatively needed. They oue it to »themsoIvea to 
regain the lost confidonce of the people. Without thosuppoit of 
opinion their position uill become incrcasii gly untei able, but they can 
not hope to luve it on their side notwithstanding the introduction of 
the reforms, until their acts si>cak for them and coi viii e the people 
that though partly alien in p'rsonnclthc interests and the honour 
of India are safe in the keeping oi the (lovoriiirient of India as in that 
of a national government. The narnitivc of events that I have 
placed before you is proof positive that at ) resent it is impossible 
for Indians to cherish hueh a foeliiig for the British (jovernment. On 


behalf of the party whose watchword, in the language of Bir 
Pberozahsk Mehta is loyal patriotism, none ot whom see a destiny 
for the motherland out side the British Empire, I would send forth 
from this platform of the National Liberal Federation an earnest 
appeal to the Government of India to change tbeir policy, not to do 
anything that may justify the suspicion that they are loss regardful 
ot ludtan interests, Indian life and Indian honour than of British, to 
bt vigilant iu the removal of wrongs, to vuLstitutc Justice for Prestige 
as their rale of condu^'t, to initiate and carry forward measures to 
secure economic development, social efficiency and political equality. 
Without positive action along these lines, no apptHls to the people 
atid iio costly publicity bureaus will avgil them. Once they 
reipdn their credit, they can defy fomeutors of trouble to do 
tMr worst. 
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Pdlow-Jiibcrals, tho Government ,refolut5on 
w.is, as you arc aware, utilized in certain querteri to ta(^ ua J 
at this Juncture. It was said that we wore lethargic, it ie i 
that it was in our power to stop the movement if we Jttt 
ourselves, wo wanted courage to face unpopularity, we timidly 
eel the extremist^at a distance, our weaknete would be reapot 
for repression by Government to eiui a pernicious oampalgn it, ft 
could bo suppressed by no other means. I have pleaded not 
to these and other accusations as often as they were utteredi nw 
1 do so again in your name and on your behalf. Onr critica for^ 
that extremism is the direct product of the policy of tho Goverrim^tvjli 
and our unpopularity is in reality the expression of the public diaiyuiA 
of its motives and measures. When English fiiends refer to otkt 
party’s lack of influence f invariably tclhthem that; it is a tribute to 
the character of their adminisl ration and the reputation they enjoy, 
rightly or wrongly, after a hundred and fifty years of rule. Is it pot 
remarkable that every Indian who is suspected of a kindly feeling for 
Ifingliahmen and their Govornment should lost cjipto with his otutn 
people, 1 would ask them to reflect upoir the meanijig of this pbeno* 
monon. Wo have a straight iiolicy. Wo arc neither apologist# 
nor enemies of the British (iovcriimeiit. Our supremo ooneefn is tbn 
well-being and advancement of our motherland and wo npppoae!i 
every problem from this single point of view. And we speak 'OUT 
mind freely in disregard of consequoncos to ourselves — it is immaterial 
whether we otfend extremists on the one side or the other — but 
with a deep Rolioibudo for the public interest. And all who judge 
our acts and utterances by any other standard must necessarily be 
diaa]>pointc(l time and again. 


I have stated that our opposiHon to non-co-operation spring 
from our conxietion of (ts inutility, the harm it would dotpopr 
cause ami our country men. Yonr time need not bo takep up ^ 
attempt at a detailed consideration of the sovoial iteihs of, the 
programme. So much lias been kid upon them that there k. little 
need to adduce arguments again to demonstate their unwlsdoip. 
At first it was put forward as a protest against tho Punjab and 
Kiiikfat wrongs ; it has since dex eloped into a political method, to 
obtain Sx\araj in twelve months-— nearly four of which have expk^* 
If elect (»rs did not \ote and pciitieians declined lo go into the 
councils ; jl lawyers gave up the practice of their profession and 
students left colleges and schools, and if imported goods were W*' 
cotted, wo shotfU be within sight of "Siirvana.” Mr* Gatial^v^ 
cxplanatiohs on the idatform and in the pess leave me fop on^ in 
some doubt as to his idea of the Sw^arsd we are to opjoy Tilin 
govarnment of the country or of our individual selves, iVanlk 
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effojjts were niado^ at various places and in as many ways, althon|?li 
there was a fapiily resemblance between the tactics employed at all 
])laces, — some of rtiem not so ‘non-violent’ after all and at some 
places, A<jra and ('awiiporo, pobitively disgraceful to restrain 
voters and defeat olniovions eaiididates. But the oleetors rcjeorded 
votes and the enuncils have been Idled. No client is ineonveni<uieed 
to-day by a dearth of practising lawyers. Nor has any school or 
college had to bo closed for want of feaebor.s or students, in spite of 
the reiirchonsiblo advice gi\en to thorn to disre.-iard parental iinthority 
and give up their studies, forsooth, becajise we are in a state of 
war : I may be lilained for employing strong language, but I confess 
I cannot eondoinn too strongly this sinister ij^gredienf in (he iioJt- 
co-operator s specific for obtaining iniTnctliato Swaraj. I am not 
aware that an impression lias iK^en made upon Lancashire’s Imsiness 
with India. [’nfortnnatel.f to(!, 'the raeo jor honours, not honour' 
is in full swing as ever, while f verily boliiMetliat the number of 
eandidate.s for honorary as well as stipcuidiary ofiices i.s ‘•till largely 
in excess of the number.s retiuired. U lias all along beenmyocm- 
victitin that the negative croeci ol non-eo-operalioii is opposed tollm 
^ nature of things, and no imaging, ((‘aring pro]>aganda, no whirlwind 
campaign, no shock tactics, no, nol even such .-ocial tyranny as was 
iwaotisod the other day ifi hclhi, can bring its snece.s.s.* 

Neither can Swaraj, iimnediaf.* or remote, within or outsiflc the 
tho Empire, be attaimul by such means. \Vc can and shall reach 
our polilieal goal of eomj'Icte self go\*'rnmcnt surli as the dominions 
<‘njo.\, l>y const itntional action inside the ccniiicils and outside by 
douioM.strat ing mir litin*ss in oilicc ajid in coujiril, and by building 
up the strength of the nation, (•nccasing uork in the \arioj»s 
spheres of national lite so ;is to make oi Indians a more efficient as 
well as a nnnv united natiem, and organized and sustaincfl efforts 
in the political field to secure mueh needed reform^ iji administration, 
military not Icns than ci^il, are tiie onl^ means by wliieh w(* ran 
hope to aohievt; success. They may f'C the eoinnuujphvv* and 
unlioroic, there iriay be »;othing abcnit them to catch tlje fane>, 
they are eerlaiiiiy oldfashioncil and not novel or sensational. Hut 
originality in politics i.s not alway.s a merit and not everything that 
is ne'w i.s good. To tho.so howcAcr who are impaticni ' for 
immediate Swaraj, 1 must frankly admit tliat our well tried method 
offers no hope. JjOt there bo ro make belief or sidf-deeoptiem ; let u.*^ 
call things by their proper Jiames. Immediate Swaraj is an oindie- 
mism fer revolution. And revolution cannot be aecompli.shc(l by 
appeals to constituted authorities. But non co op(3ration cannot 
achieve it either. I have a constitutional aver.sion for prophesying, 
which Mr. Balfour has de.scribed as the most superflous form of error, 
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whilo according to Sir Charles Dilike political prophecy is the most 
iiitilc of all prophecies. But uot even Macaulay's school-boy runi 
a/iy risk in venturing the prediction that non-Coperation will not 
bring about the wished for revolution. To those into whose soul 
the iron has entered and who have worked themselves into the 
(‘(Uiviction that any state of existence would be better than life 
uinlr-r this (Tf)vei*i)incnt, the only path that is open is armed revolt, 
li ihoy thiiik lliey can, if they feel they must, let them go foward 
and risk it. I will deplore llieir folly but will respect their courage 
and straightforwardness. But to desist from such a course of 
aolion and at the same time to denounce constitutional agitation as 
another name for mendicancy, while you go on strirring up feelings 
aiifl undorrnining lespect for law and authuiity .araong the masses 
wlu) have not developed an intelligent understanding, is I coiiiess, 
iH'yoJid my ]>oor cnnipi'eherision on any- assumption that does not 
savour of uneharitableness. Whether such persons adoi)t Mi*. 
(Jandhi’s iirogrammc or mere modestly coiteiit themselves with the 
aeeeptarice of ‘lu’inoiple of the iion-eoopeiation,' while releasing 
1ii<‘ir s\ircliarg(‘,d feeling by the denunciation of us Liberals, so dear 
to the hciirt of a species of extremist piddicists, they equally mislead 
tluuus(dvcs and their hearers and followers and only act as clogs in 
t]j(‘ wlnud of Pi ogress. In this view of the matter, I deplore the 
jvltiMupt that is }»eiiig made to alter the ert'ed of the Congress. We 
slndl lanv'id the blunder if it sliould be perpetrated, and as an old 
ii li 11 ltd tie Congressman 1 cannot but wish that in that event they 
may al^o diMadc to call that institution the Swarajya Sahha or any- 
lliing i‘lse--anytliiiig in fact, but- the Indian National Congress. 

One word more on this subject. It is desirable that people 
sluudd unde, rst and whether it is that Mr. Oaiidhi would lead them. 
For t bi.^ purpose they cannot do better than to acquaint themselves 
wifli l*’e contents of Iiis bo^, “ludian Home Kulc." It will bo an 
e>e ('))eiier. In fact, fellow-Liberals, it strikes me that it will not 
Ic' a. b.id investmeait for our Liberal leagues to arrange for the wide 
distribution of copies of that publication, in English and in the 
1 iM-.uiages of the country, i rather think that the glimpse it will 
aTord into Mi*. Oandhi's Swaia.jya will disillusion the people and we 
sb ilj Ivive. won b'lek at least a re.spectable number of our tempoarily 
misi^nided countrymen to the path of political sanity. 

The Esher Committee Report. 

Now Centlemen, I will, with your permission, proceed to 
eon.'sider bricHy a State paper on a subject of capital importance, 
wliieh has provoked acute controversy l>oth in this country and in 
England. The attention that has been bestowed upon the roi>brt 
of wind is known as the Esher Committees is less than was demanded 
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by the astoundbig recomraondatioiis it ombodios. Your Coinicil 
recorded a weighty resolution up-^n the subject at their meeting held 
at Bombay in October under the chairmanship of 8ir Sivaswaiiii 
Aiyer. It was the- first and only cuniieetcd and compiehoiisiN o 
statement of the Indian position in relation to that Committee and 
their report, and 1 am justified in asking his Ma^jesty’s Oovej iimont 
not to take action without giving their serious consideration to mn* 
representation. The Committee was sprung uj)oij an nnsuspeetiii.^ 
public who were taken aluick its composilion. Sir Sliclnud 

O’Dwyer was not left to rest upon his laiu'els as the Sinionr of the 
Punjab but sent back in the fa^o of protests, as a moinlnn* and af'lii'g 
chairman, to the country which ho had wronged and liinnili:dc<l. 
The President, Lord Ksher never came. Not a solitary hid .'an was 
included in it in the first instance : was if. in order to conlirin 
the Indian view of * Britain’s military policy, that the 

army in Imlia exists primarily to safeguard her 

in the Last at India’s expense ! It \%as not until tin’s was 
strongly criticised by your (le])utation then in Kiiglaiid. that the 
nomination of an Indian was aimounecd. And who wa^ lie ' 

Umar llyat Khan whose ways and views remind one of Mi . doseph 
Chamberlain’s phrase ‘friends of every country Imt their own.’ 
This was Simla’.s little joke at onr expense. Again it w'as in re.j-ponM; 
to the urgent rci>resoiitation of members of yo\u' disputation, that to- 
wards the end of November i. e., more ih.'in three montlis aftci thi’ 
ajjpointment of the Coimnittei'. an*! afD'r the liivt and mo>t inip<iri. 'O 
]urt of the rejKirt had already been Md)iiiitti‘(| anil given a ;'Oi*t of 
benediction, a s<?cond Indian was askcil to Join il. ’Me* (’omn.itti «•, 
made up th(‘ir mimi of fundaniuntal points helor«‘ itii y ioiw cm 

India’s soil and without caring to know the \iews i)f t h'M 
or of the (hivemnn'iit of tin* country. Hem they m, 

w'itnesses : they WiT«' i‘ontent with informal )'•)• with a '-li 

persons as thc\ thiuusclve.s ehos^' to honour with ai. bovit'jio'K i If 
whole of tlieir proceed in g*^ was eondivtcd wit liin «:lo^eit d<''»r.'- It 
this wnis how the Committee was coijsiituled ami hi^v it.- 
was transacted, w'hal is one tit say oi tlie authf-iil.v tli.t ai'eov.ed 
even a semblance of approval to any j'ait oi tlio re«*omna i;OiU i<>u.-: 
at that very early stage of its doliberalieni'i ' 

The rocomnieiidations themselves :ac in the main n act jraii.-ry 
and objectionable in the extreme. What is iheir ("•' ne-*. '1 hat tl'e 

Army in India is for all pnictieai purposes a hran< h oa tie Ih ili. h 
Army, to be controlltMl from the War Ofiice nnich more (,lian In th.e 
Governor'CyCiit'ral in Council or even the Seej*‘iiij4 (h staid iur 
India. Its strcngtli, its constitution and organi/ation, llie i.nijio'.,* 
for which it is to bo employed; are to be delerniined more with 
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rofci’oijco to Britain’s imperial needs, real or supj)osed, actual or 
polenlial, than l)y the reejuiroments of the people of India. The 
Indian Ije^islatnro is to ho “non esi/' so far as the defensive 
or^janizalion of India is concerned, even the executive (lovernment 
in which there are two English inemhors for one Indian and which 
acts in Subordination to the Secretary of State who is a nieml)cr of 
His Majesty’s (lover nnicnt, is to have little voice. The Secretary 
ol State himself is to be virtually ijow'erless. The centre of autho- 
rity is to 1)0 the Chief of the Imperial General Stati. The Coin- 
mandcr-ijj-Chief in India is to Ix^ his iiouiinoe, to be in direct coni- 
inunication willi him over the heads of the (lOveriior-General and 
the Seci’ctary of State and their Councils, and carry out his behests. 
1'he former is not to have a military adviser save their Coinmandor- 
in Chief ; even the advisor of the latter is to he a deputy of the 
Chief of the lm])erial General Statft There is one Indian, 
however, whose existence is recognized. lie is never ignored, never 
lot alone: it is the Indian taxpayer. His business is - not 
to reason why ; it is to pay, pay, pay. Il is stated that Lidia’s 
budget is to l)c considerably increased. It is already more than 
double of what, it was before the war that was to end war, the war 
t hat, was fought to establish the reign of peace on earth and good- 
will among incfi. Gentlemen, tlic war has coi’tainly ended peace. 
A\' ho among us that knows how poor and incajaioitated the jH'ople 
are, with iiusudieient bod and clolliing, with wretched lumse to live in 
anil no nK3dicaI relief, sunk in destitution and victims of disease, 
who among ns that i*ealizes wha.t enormous strides we have to make 
in the ai'ts of peace Irdoiv we can raisi*. our head among the nations 
of the world, who lias the slightest notion what v.ist increases of 
outlay on beiieticial s(*rvjc(*.s art‘ urgently Tei(uired and how dithcult 
it is to raise rovenuo — what Indiaii is there who can contemplate 
with eiiuaiiiniitv the dire iirospect ot n further addition ti; the military 
bunlen.s of this in)or country But this is wliat is in stiu’c for us unlegs 
we are abl(3 to persiido the British Goveinmont and Tar li ament to 
rejeel the recommendations of the Esher Ca)nimittee. 

\\’e are not evmi to have the consolation that with added 
expiuiditiuv will come a new orientation of policy. Our share in the 
defeiie' of luir country is to continue to be a sul)ordiimtc and inconspi- 
cuous one. Xotbing is said a])Out the admission of our countrymen 
into the naval and air forces of the Crown, or into the artillery and 
cavalry, nor about the : dmishion of an adequate number of Indians 
to the CommLssioned ranks of the Army, nor about the opening 
of military colleges in India to train Indians as oflioers : not even 
about their admission into the existing institulioiis maintained out 
of the taxcii. pa^ed by us. The Committee’s trculmenl of the 
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suliject of a terrkorial force was meajiTo, rehictanl, coJidoscentlin^, 
and altogether unsatisfactory. As our veteran leader Sir I>ineha 
Wacba used to prove at Congress, scasioii after session, India 
has paid dearly on account of the one sided Army Amalgama- 
tion Sohonio of 1{S59. The price exacted from her under the Esher 
disijcnsation will l»c far heuvuM*. The position is humiliating in the 
extreme and I would warn the authorities here and in England, very 
resi>ocl fully, hut not e\en a more lihcriU declaration of liolicy than 
that of August, 1017, accompanied hy more substantial reforms than 
are being inauguralAid in the civil (lovermnent of tlu^ country, will 
or can reconcile the most, modest of Indians to a continuation i»f the 
anti-Indian military j^olicy that hiis been followed throughout the 
period of British rule in this country. J>oes England ask for India's 
trust ? Slie oii her part must rule linlia. Ami England's military 
policy will bo the loijchstofte of her sincerity. 

We do not profess to be able pronounce on purely technical 
malteii-s of which tlio professional MJdier must nunain the judge. If 
Englamrs eonvenionce is served by the htatioriing in India of a 
larger Army than is len^ded lor iTidia’s doiVnoo, wo should not 
objoet to it providiul the co&l of the excess troops is defrayed by 
England heiself. But. we have every right, and it is our duty, to 
insist upon l*eing heard upon constitutional points and upon issues 
that ctiect our saicly, strength and hoinmr as a nai ion. On those 
1 venturi^ to tljink that file iM'deration cannot do liettor than lo 
eiidor.se and emi>lia.H'/e the pioposals made by its council in October. 
The Army in India should be imloptnidont of tlic Brilisli Army ami 
under the contro] of t lie Ocuortiiuenl of Imlia and not (if the War 
Office. 'The Commander in-Chiel should onlv be the cxt'cuUve head 
of the Army and should not be a memlie}’ of the Uo\ ej'nor-Ocnoral's 
C'ouneil. There should lie a civilian Member for deionco correspon- 
ding to the Se.crotary (*f State for M'nr and tlui First J.oid of the 
Admiralty in the British Cabinet. Indian troops should not: as ;x 
ruh; Im* emjdov'cd in service ouf'-ide ibe fnmtiers India, except in 
grave emergencies and v^ ith the free eoj-sent of the Oovernor-Oencral 
in Council, l/alian.s should be. freely admitted fo all arms of defence. 
Xot less than 25 per cent of the. King's Commi.«doiis should immedi- 
ately be given to bis Majesty'.s Indian snl>jeets, and the projwtion 
should bo raised to 5(> ]»er cent, in ten years^lo an annual increment 
of two and lialf per cent Adetiuatc facilities should be provided in 
Indiafor the training of Indians as officers in all liranchofi of the Army. 
All invidious distinotion.s based upon considcratious of race should 
be abolished in the Army. The Indian Territorial Force .should l;e 
constituted on exactly the same lines and its members entitled to 
the same rights and privileges as the l^idian Anxiliaiy Force, There 
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should be a distinct Indian Military Medical Se«’vico to meet the 
requirements of the Army in India, and it should be recruited in 
India as well as in England. And as a transitory arrangement so long 
as the Army in India is maintained partly to meet imperial needs 
and is controlled by the British War Otficc, fair and adequate share 
of India's military expenditure, detomined by the relative interests 
and capacity of the two countries, should be paid by the British 
Treasury. 

A few woids more before I leave this subject. In taking decisions 
I would ask the Government hero and in England to pay due heed 
to a few accepted proposition. As Mr. Balfour has said, ’ the aim 
should bo to secure ‘an expansible army, a power of increasijig our 
effective fighting force to a far larger extent than the regular trooi^s.’ 
‘A mistake brings down an avalanco of ex^)eiiso in its wake' said Mr. 
(now Lord) Haldane in introducing his great scheme of Army 
Keorgani/ation in 190(i, 'and the rcsnll is you find yourself with 
money thrown away, which might have been used, had you had a 
common policy, for a good purpose.' ‘Wo must consider reductions of 
personnel because without such reductions you cannot got economy 
in Army expenditure.' Further on, ho said in the same great speech : 
‘The biggest th^ng of all is policy. That is not a thing about which 
soldiers can calculate. The size of the Army depends on whether your 
policy is one thing or aiiothoi.' He laid stress upon the fact that ‘it is 
not absolutely essential in considering what you have got to do to 
provide for every possible contingency, bocause if you wore to 
attempt to do that you would make yourself bankrupt as a nation 
and so stop all chance of social reform. ‘Social reform' he said wit.h 
conviction, ‘must be provided for. It makes an urgent call upon ns. 
Accordingly, your i)olicy, be it for the Army or for the Navy, must 
be a policy of probabilities. Policy must (loterniinc your strategy 
and the provision you make for your necessities.* ‘Vou ought to aim 
at getting <juaiility rather than quality in the reservoir from which 
you are to expand.' Lord Haldane as Secretary of State for AVar 
was of the fame opinion as Mr. ' Balfour, that the power of expan- 
sion is the important factor. It W51S an interesting coincidence that 
speaking in the saino year and month in the IndiaJi Legislativcx 
Coiincil our great piitriot-slatestman, Mr. Gokhale expressed almost 
identical views on a wia^ military policy for India. He urged short 
service for the Indian Army, the creation of Indian reserves, and 
the extension to our countrymen of the privilege of citizen- 
soldiership. Mr. Gokhale said : Our military defence will then )>e 
‘gradually placed on a national basis, the Army will have the sui)port 
of the nation behind it, the nresent military burden will ]ye InTgcly 
t’oducodj and fund set free to be devoted to other objects of national 
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well-being ; the t>copIe of the country, instead of being condemned 
as at present merely to pay the taxes and then helplessly look on 
will bo enabled to foci a real and living interest in their Army, and 
our position in the matter will cease to wound our self-respect/ 
These words of far seeing wisdom fell upon ' deaf ears when 
they were uttered. Fourteen years have since elapsed ; the great 
war has left lessons Iwhiud. Will they now he taken note of and 
acted upon, or shall we be compelled to repeat, not for the first time, 
the famous words of Burke, ‘Invention is exhausted, reason is 
fatigued, experience has given judgment, but obstinacy is not 
c )nquerofl V 

One last word. 1 desire to express our sense of appreciation of 
the service rendered to India in connection with the Ksher Commit- 
tee Keport liy the ‘‘ Times ’’ and Piofessor A. Ih Keith. 

The Lovett Committee Repoit. 

On the heels of the Esher ronimittoe Report came another 
document which could not be recei\ed by the hi<lian public with 
any more favour tlnui the former. A passing reiererire has already 
lioeii made to it, a?id it also formed the subject of a resolution by 
your Council. It was more comprehensively condemned l>y a body of 
professional meti, the Allahabad Medical Association, The appoint- 
ment of the (^mmiittec on the Reorganization of the Medical Services 
in India early in >\as shromled in tnystery. The terms of 

reference and the persoimel were 1‘otb treated as state secrets, and 
it was not until alter both werc/ published without authority by an 
Indian journal of Allahabad that tlie (lOvernirMu.t of India gave any 
information to the Indian Legislative, (\)niie.il. The most remarkable 
thing about the Committee uas that it did not include a single 
Indian member — official or doctor or j.ublic man. The president and 
one member were I. (\ S. officers and the others liolonged to the 
I. M, »S, 'rhe radically nusouiid organization of the medical services 
and the utterly unsatisfactory position accorded therein to Indian 
doctors had been the subject of criticism and agitation fora quarter 
of a century. But it did not lemi the Covernment of India to think 
of the necessity of according suitable reyjrcseiitaioii to Indians. 
The questions on which the Coniniittee wanted information werc 
not published, nor was the evidence of witnesses taken before the 
public gaze. This could be understood as they were mostly the 
nominees of local Govornnicnts and not one political association in 
the coufitry was asked to send witnesses. As a result of criticisms 
in the pr^i^ss and in Council a couple of Indian 1. M. still in 
service were added to the Committee aftei w’ork in tw’o or three 
provinces had been done but they w^ere not permitted to take part 
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iij the filial deliberations. The report was published less than three 
months ago although it had been submitted seventeen months earlier. 

Tliis is the story of the Committee. It is not to be wondered 
at that the recommendations are injurious to Indian interests. While 
wc have always advocated the creation of two distinct and separate 
medical services, civil and military, recruited both in India and 
England, the former chieHy in India, the Lovett Committee have 
recommended the constitution of a hybrid Medical Corps with the 
label Indians, conmpoiindcd of the Indian Medical Service and the 
Royal Army Medical Corps so far as it worked in India, }>ut also 
including what has been called the higher civil medical service of 
the country.' Civil medical posts arc to be filled by officers of 1 his 
prcpondcratingly military service. What, have been designated as 
‘exclusively civil medical officers^ are only to bo brought in by the 
governments of provijices to ‘supplement their confingcjits of officers 
from the Indian Medical Corps.* It has l)ccn recommended that 
‘special arrangements should be made })y Covernment to secure 
Kuropoan medical attendance^ not only for Enroi>Ciins officers’ but 
‘for European non officials.' Admission to the so-called Indian 
Medical Corps ‘should ])e through the portal of a single oxaminalion 
hold in England,’ Indians being content v'it.h a few scholarsbip to 
selected students to go and compete in it. Certaiji jmsts m the 
safiitary and other do])artmenfs should bo rcser\ed to ofiicers of the 
now corps.'* Here are a few recoimnondations typical of proposals 
invariably made by committees composed as the [jovetl Committee 
was ; ‘Salaries should be incrcasofl. More lilioral j'rovision should be 
made for leave. Full pe?isu)n should be adinivssil)le at an (wlier 
date. The position of civil administrative medical officers should be 
improved. Better ludldings shouUl bo ^wovicled for Indian station 
hospitals.’ The story is ^the same (‘.very where. Make, things mor(^ 
pleasant for Europeans at the (ixpense of Indians, and leave the 
latter in undisturbed enjoyment of their privileged i>osition of 
inferiority in their own land. ^ 

No one need be surprised at thi^ dissatisfaction that Indian 
doctors and jiublicists feel with this s^ato of affairs. Since first the 
late Dr. Bahadurji brought up the subjects at the Lahore Congress 
of it has Ihhui constantly kept to the fore, but with almost 

no result. Evidence was given before the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure in 1^^90 and 1897 by Dr. Bahadurji himself, 
Sir Dinshaw Waelia and other Indian witnesses, and by several 
able and trusted representatives of the service and the profession 
before the Boyal Conmission on the Public Services in India in 1914. 
The former did not dc il at all with the subject in their rej^wrt, 
while the lecommendations of the latter, made in 1915 and published 
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in 191<, were n^ver teriously conaiderod. If carried into effect they 
would have improved the position somewhat, although they were «o 
^adequate that not only fc>ir Abdiir Rahim but 8ir Mahadeo 
Chaubal dissented from them in important particulars. But they 
vere more liberal than the recommendations of the Esher and Lovott 
Committees. The true spirit ijjformed Lord Morloy’s letter address- 
ed to the Government of India in 1909, but the latter took care thai 
that reformer’s intentions were frustrated. And now, in the 
year of grace 1920, such astonishing proi)os4ilH as those of the 
Ksher and Ijovett Committee.s are seriously presented to fJie 
world instead of bcung summarily rejected as unworthy of 
oonsideriition. 

Indian doctors in the service and the profession ha\o never 
received justice. Compare the salaries of the Indian and i)ro\incial 
medical service : the iMOi%nicnts olitained by the former and the 
more or loss stagnant condition of the latter. The new places ot 
civil surgeon offered to the proAincial officers arc those of ilistricts 
where there can l)e no lucrative pmctice and which therefore <lo not 
tempt the I. M. »S. officer. 1 know of more than one able and 
experienced civil assistant surgeon who flecliiied promotion on this 
ground. Professorships in medical colleges and imnortant posts in 
the sanitation deparment are filled, not primarily wifli the object of 
securing greater efficiency although the bureaucracy is fond of 
spelling the word with a ca[>ital K when that suits its puri)oses — but"*' 
to gratify the wishes of the 1. M. N. officers concerned. AH 
permanent si;rvice.s are coiiscrvati\c by nature, anrl thi.s trait is 
found in an exaggerated form in a countiy ]»olilically .so circumstanc- 
ed as IiKlia is, but 1 believe I do it no injustice when I say thav 
none is so possessed by the narrow trade union spirit as is the J.M.S. 
’rhe feeling of dissatisfaction among Indian floctcirs has )>ncii so 
accentuated ])y the Government’s ]>cr>si.stent failure to fh) justice 
that about a couple of months ago the Moflical Assexuations <ji 
Lucknow and Allahabad resolved to )>oycott the I. M. S. officers 
in private practice. 

Any reorganization of the medical sei'viccs to bo satisbicfory 
from the Indian poijit of view' must proceed on the lines of the 
Allahal^ad Medical A.ssociation. There .should lie a military and n 
civil medical service independent of each other, both rooruit-ed jji 
India as well as England, and both e<iually open to Indians ami 
Engyshmen. Members of the military service should not as a rule 
be appointed to civil posts. Either the distinction between the 
Indian and provincial services should be done away with, or a 
definite proportion of the posts in the Indian service should be open 
to officers of the provincial service. To meet military exigencies in 

26 
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time of war every member of the civil medical sfirvice should he 
lial)lc to undergo military training at stated intervals and for fixed 
[)eriods and to undertake field service when required. This effectu- 
jilly removes the objection that is frequently raised to the constitu- 
tion of an independent civil medical service. Medical posts in the 
sanitation department should only be given to men specially qualified 
while professorships of medical colleges should be filled by the ve]*y 
best nuiii obtainable anywhere on the recornniendation of selection 
( oinmittees constituted as the Islington Commission recomineiKled. 

If the British Government could make up its mind to act with 
nistice and liberality in the matter of the public services, as we 
wr^re repeatedly promised on the highest authority that it would 
(lf>, much unpleasantness would be avoided and it wouhJ stand 
higher in the estimation of the peopl^ of India. Even on the 
gruunrl of expediency, if from no higher consideration, J suggest 
that it is eminently worth its while at least to try this as an 
e\penrnent, 

Education. 

It may be temerity on my part to ))lead for extended facilities 
for the, education of the people in days when adored i)C)pular leaders 
.i,r(* enlarging upon the patriotic necessity of ilestroyirig schools and 
i*ol leges. But fortunately the country has given an unmistakable 
reply fo the unholy war upon educational institutions, while? we of 
the, liil»eral party never have had and never can have a doubt about 
1 lie paramount necessity of more and better education for the people 
if the country is to have a future, h^stablish by every means in your 
power as many institiition.s as you ])ossil)ly can, independent of state 
aid or recognition, and impart the kind of education iji which you 
liclioxe. Every sensible \yoll-wisher of the country will ]n*ay for your 
snreoss. But do not speak or act as if existing schools and colleges 
w(‘re a curse, as if the products of the present system were the worse 
for the education they have received. Mahadeo Govind Kanade and 
Gooroo Dass Bancrjce, Krishnaswami Iyer and Bishan Narayan Dar, 
anuuig those, alas I now no more ; Sir Ramkrishna Bliandarkar and 
SirJagadish Bose, Sir Sivaswaini Aiyer and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malax iya among our living worthies, were and are the ornanients of 
their race and the pride of their country, not in spite but on account 
<ii English education. Mr. Gandhi himself has }>orroxved his ideas of 
non co-oyieration from western sources. We do want, gentlemen, 
,anrl want before an<l more than anything else, ‘education iji widest 
'commonalty spread.’ And xve trust that one of the certain fruits 
ui the reformed governments constituted in provinces will be the 
expansion and reform of education, of all grades and in all its 
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branches. Ihey ought not to shrink even from the unpleasant 
necessity of new taxation if it bo a ‘sine qua non^ of progress in this 
direction. The education of women and of the backward classes, 
and agricultural and industrial education, should receive special 
attention. 

Ihe subject of University Keform is now very much to the fort*, 
thanks to the monumental report of Sir Michivel Sadler's Commissitin. 
Their rccoinmendations, it is true, are not all of e<iual importance, 
all of them be regarded as if they were proved propositions. 
It is possible that exaggerated praise has been given to the report 
owing to the unitjue position of its distinguished president in the 
educational world. In any event, it has to be admitted that the 
opinions of such a competent body of educational extierts cannot bt^ 
set aside by any responsible government without grave reason for 
such a course. They Iiave to ]n^ eonsidered carefully, and action 
should he taken caidioii.sly aiirl with a due regard for the varying 
conditions of different i>rovinees. Educational opinion as well as 
general public oidnioii should be consulted and respected. No 
provincial government or legislaliirc and no university senate would 
be justified in ignoring the report, but it i.s iiicumbonl upon them to 
bear seriously in mind the present state of oducatio^^al advaucemcnl 
and the material condition of the people, the capacity of in-ovincial 
finances and the various <1emands upon thorn of greater or Ics.*' 
urgency, tlie logic of accomplishefl facts and the views and wishes 
of the intelligent \>ublic. Holding as I do' the view that the. 
standard has to be raib(*d, I still would not, in my zeal for reform, do 
two things. 1 would not trench u]ion the fund availaHo for t lie. 
extension of elementary eduealioii, and 1 would not place university 
education beyoml the reach of the lower middle-class, from whieh, 
speaking in general terms, the brightest intellects of the coriimunity 
generally come. 

An Appeal to Government. 

1 would make an appeal to the (J.iverument and ptii (orwiird a 
few s^ggestiou^ for >oiir eonsideration regarding work in the 
immediate future. 

To the Governmeiil 1 v\ould .say 

Make au hone&t and eann^st atlenijit, by the aid r»f synii)atlictir 
imaginatioin to understand C(>rreclly the present temper of the 
coinitry. 

Be candid to yoarscIve.s and own that your.-s is the tespoiusibility 
tor the political distemper of India. The authors of iMivolution in the 
ultiniate resort are the reacHormrios and obscurantists who oppose 
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reasonable reform. The tragedy of liussia is certakily a warning to 
our extremists against cata8troi)hi>ic changes/ But still more is it a 
warning to the Government. For Bolshevik Bussia is the child of 
Tzarist Russia. It is not yet too late. Act on the principle that 
trust is wisdom, that generosity is wisdom. Lord Rosebery has defined 
statesmanship as the foresight oC commonsense, and patriotism as the 
self-respect of a people. Lot your statesmanship assert itself and 
prevent the latter from being irretrievably hurt. For then will be 
bad days both for you and us. A brilliant pro-consul, who however 
was a failure and wont away discredited, boasted that there was no 
problem that could not be solved by statesmanship. It was Lord 
Morlcy’s vie\v that British statesmanship had never broken down 
anywhere. But it has in Ireland. Profit by the examples of 
Canada and South Africa, as well as by the warning of Ireland. AVin 
the confidence of the people of India. ^ Avail yourselves of the 
developments in Greece and revise the treaty with Turkey. Then 
will the Musalnians of India be your friends again. Soothe the heart 
of the Puigab. Treat our countrymen in other parts of the Empire 
as human beings and British citizens. Do let the people derive the 
fullest advantage from the reforms ; give no cause for suspicion that 
you are the unwilling instrument of a power you arc compelled to 
oliey. Do justice to my countrymen in all the jmblic services. Let 
me say again that your military policy will be the test of your 
sincerity. Accept the advice of the ‘Tioncer,’* which has been 
otlieially recogni^-cd us being on the whole a correct exponent of 
British opinion in India, and repeal whatever laws act as a restraint 
on the freedom of expression, for parliamentary government, of which 
we are about to witness the first small beginnings, is goveriimout by 
discussion. In all financial transactions never forget that your 
country is incomparably rjeher than ours, that you have laid upon 
you the honourable obligalion of trustees until w'o shall have become 
masters in our own household, that you ought not to perpetrate what 
Fawcett would ha\ c stigmatized acts of ‘melancholy meanness.' 
Some one in your own land has summed up the English character 
in the ]>hrase, ‘Always the purse, often the brain, seldom the 
heart.' As one who feels a genuine admiration for many qualities 
of your race and for much of your great work in and for my country, 

I beseech you, for your sake as much as ours, so to act iu the future 
as to enable us to forgot w’hatever of the past and the iiresent is not 
to your credit. ^ ^ 

Our Task» 

I \vould next jilaoc before you, fellow -Liberals, a few' suggestions 
foi* consideration as you may deem them to deserve. If w'e are 
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to do any effectwe work, we must make up our minds to follow the 
method recommended by Mr. Asquith to the Liberal party of Great 
Britain, the method of ‘ selection and concentration/ We labour 
under many disabilities, we have many grievances, there are many 
reforms that wo have to urge. But if the field is wide and long, 
the workers are few. And if they seek to cover too much surface, 
they will fail to make an impression. Intensive work will prove 
more effectual. Remember that even the Liberal party in England 
came to grief over the Newcastle Programme, which was too various 
and too ambitious to appeal to the Englishman who is conservative 
and practical by nature. I know three eminent men in our country 
who have pronounood a ban on the word ‘ practical.’ They are 
‘idealogues’ who have no use for it. 1 cannot agree with them. 
It is very necessary that wo .should be practical. It is glorious to 
see visions and dream ftreams. But w*e Cannot achieve results 
unless we can distinguish between the attainable and the unrealiz- 
able or only remotely realizable. Politics is not an abstract science 
but the art of methods and results. It was said of Thales, who fell 
into the water, while looking up at the stars that if he had looked 
into the water he nn'ght have seen the stars too but by looking at 
the stars ho could not see the water. Gladstone was not a soulless 
politician who lived from day to day, but it was be taught that 
not all (][uestioiis were for all times. We want complete soIf goA em- 
inent as much as Mr. (biriidhijlmt we should, and wo do rocognizo that 
it is futile to ask for an immediate^ amendment of the Government 
of India Act passed only twelve months ago. We would 
rather work the Act for all it is worth and achieve the double 
purpose of promoting the public good as well as proving to Iho 
Goverjjmenf, Parliament and people of Grcat-Britain our capacity 
for the e^’crcise of full responsible government. Outside the provin- 
cial councils we should, in my humble judgment, focus the activity 
of the country, to the extent that we can infiuonce it, first and 
foremost upon the military *(neslion. Th«re is no sul>jcct with 
regard to which we feel a more Imrning sense of injustice than our 
humiliating position in the defensive organization of the country. 
The recommendations of the Esher Committee are of the nature of 
an impending calamity. If we cannot defeat them, if they are put 
into force, our last state will be worse than the first. But if we succeed 
there, we shall be in no better jiosiiion thaii now. It is o\ir duly 
to do everything that we can do according to the law and constitu- 
tion of the land, to bring about the reforms in the Army to which 
your attention has been draw-ii. Next in importance come the 
question of the position of our countrymen settled in the dominions 
and colonies, and the separation of judicial from executive functions, 
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1 would further ask you to give your attention to the removal of all 
racial distinctions in the criminal law. Concentrate on those questions, 
educate public opinion not only here but in England, bend the whole 
strength of our organisation to the achievement of substantial results 
in these directions, and see if we shall attain at least partial success 
or wholly fail. The difficulties arc great, but we must resolutely decline 
to be discouraged, we must persist until the task is completed. A 
pregnant definition of success that I have come across is that it is 
the name given to the last of a series of failures. As it is for the 
right that we have to do battle, and whenever the occasion may call 
for it, let us -follow the life-giving example of the great Frenchman 
who having saved his country by heroic exertions at his great age, is 
now in our midst on a richly earned holiday. M. Clemenceau thus 
spoke of himself the other day at Allahabad : — My policy ? — 
it is victory. Home politics? I wa^fe war. Foreign politics? 
1 wage war. Eussia betrays us ? I continue to wage war. W(5 
will fight before T*aris ; we will fight behind Paris ; w'c will 
fight if necessary I 0 the Pyrenees, I will continue till the 
very last quarter of an hour, l>ecaase the last (luarter of an hour 
will be ours. 


The Liberal Party. 

I will not detain you longer, gentlemen, except to lake stock 
of the position and prospect of our party and its place in Indian 
politics. Its position is identical with that which the Congress 
occupied until recently. It is the real Centre Party in the country 
— the party of reform as distinguished from reactiojiaries and 
extremists alike. It is not satisfied with things as they are, 
Imt does not believe iy breaking with the past. It is all for 
reform but is content >Vith steady though not slow progress. It 
does not spell its evolution with an initial E. Complete self-govern- 
ment in India's intornaj affairs and absolute equality with the 
Dominions in inter-imperial and iiitcrnatioiial relations, is the ideal 
for which thfe Liberal party stands. The moans it employs to 
attain this ideal jiro threefold. It will utilize in foil the opportuni- 
ties given to us from time to time : it auU agitate constitutio?ially 
for reform wherever needed : exert itself to build up the strength 
of the nation and promote unity among its component parts by 
means of •wlucation, social reform and economic development. ,The 
necessity of such a party is obvious when on the one side privilege 
has still bej successfully attacked and on tlie other, movements 
calculajbed to land societ'^ in chaos have to be resisted. Congreas- 
. men afe we are as that term has been understood hitherto, regret 
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as we keenly (te that we are unable couRcienliously to be members 
of the old Organization in ^iew of its change of policy, we need 
not apologize for ovir , P’edcration, we may and ought to go forward 
with a serene confidence in the wisdom and righteousness of our 
Pause, 

The extremist party has over-reached itself. The recent 
activities of its more extreme menduTs h«*i\e prmluced a \isible 
reaction against them while Mr. (hindhi's non-co-operation 
programme has proved a v(?ritable apple of discord in their ranks. 
AVith no clear i»erccption of whither they are marching, 
without counting the cost, in disregard of consquences to 
society, without resi»cct for the traditions or the ])olicy . of the 
Congress and the teachings of its elder statesmen, untaught liy 
lesson and unheeding warning of daily experience, they 

have already lost soinelhing of the undoubted hold they acquired 
over the popular mind and are fast losing more. Wliile our 
])art 3 ', founded amid opposition from without and hesitancy 
uithin, has <listinctly gained ground in the count ly and increasing 
iiurnl)ers are, to my own knowledge, either joining us or are in a 
fair way to do so. Absorbed in the pursuit of a Will () tins Wisp, 
the Congress has almost abdicated its function criticism, and 
rendered it the more necessary that we should strengthen and 
expand our Organization which has to take the place of the 
(■oiigress that we knew. The new eonslitution in the provinces 
points to the same noeess'ty. W ho knows luit a day may come 
when tin*, people will have to cxelaim, ‘ TImnk God, there is a 
Liberal Fecleration to which we can betake ourselves, where to 
serve the country wisely and well. My earnest exhortation to aJi 
liberals in the country is ; Remember Mill’s saying that one man 
with a convictior. is equal t*) ninety-nine without one. Do not 
apologize, do not doidd, do not hesitate, (to forward with the 
strength of conviction and with the determination that conquers 
obstacles. Treach <he doctrines of the Liberal party, explain to 
the people that we are the inheritor.s of the old Congress whose 
objects we are faithfully cai-rying out, establish Lilicral leagues 
w^herever they are not, and bring more of the faithful into the fold. 
Be sure, in building up our party we but serve the country ; Ave have 
no other moti\e in this national work. The revered founders of the 
Congress, who are not with us in mortal form, will be with us in 
spyit. And the faith in me tells me that, ho\v«5oeveii* we may be 
misunderstood to-day by u section of pur countrymen whose 
commendable patriotic zeal for immediate political salvation prevents 
them from correctly appreciating our stand rK)int, the day will come 
when the passions and prejudices of the moment will have 
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subsided and persuasive reason will again bold *np the 'guiding 
lamp, and when our motives as well as our wisdom will 
be vindicated. Whether it may come sooner or later, and 
oven if it may not come, makes no difference. We will not 
be deflected from what wo are convinced is our duty to our 
Motherland. 



Resolution 

The Conference met again on the 30 th December 1920 
for passing Resolutions. 

The followinf? resolutions were moverl from the ohair and 
carried unanimously with aoelainatioii 

Welcome to the Duke of Connaught. 

The National Liberal Federation of India desires to accord a 
loyal and most hearty welcome to Ilis Royal Hi^rhness the Duke of 
Connaught on the oceasioi^ his visit to India on behalf of Ills 
Maicsty the King-Kmperor to inaugurate the eonstitutional reforms. 

Lord Sinha’s Appointment as Governor. 

This Federation records its satisfaetion at the appointment of 
His Excellency the Kight Honourable Lord Sinha of Kaipur as 
Governor of the Province of Ibliarand Orissa and tenders its hearty 
congratulations to liim on this mark of high appreciation of his 
distinguished services to this eountry and otfers it^best wishes for 
the success of his administration. 

Indian Military Policy. 

Sir P, S. Sivaswami Iyer moved • 

{a) This Federation protesLs against the r<‘(‘ommeridations 
of the Army in India Conimiltee, tint composition of which was 
alike inadequate and unsatisfactory in that it included pronounced 
reactionaries, like Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Malik Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan Tiwana and left Indian iriterests to bo represented practically 
by only one member. 

(b) The Federation expresses strong eondeTnnafion of the 
l)rooednre followed by the Uommittee (Din deriding upon the 
principles governing the future militaiy policy of India before they 
left England and before the Indian members were appointed or 
could join them and before they could consult the Government or 
the people of India ; (2) in deciding to examine no witnesRes ; and 
(3) in conducting the proceedings in camera, 

(c) The Federation desiroR to record its prof.p,Rt. against His 
Majesty's Government giving effect to, or otherwise disposing of, 
the recommendations made by Commi.ssions or Committees on 
matters of vital importance to the people of India, without affording 
any opportunity for the expression of their views to the Indian 

27 
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legislature and the Indian public, and the Federation urges that 
none ok’ the recommendations of the Esher Committee should in any 
way be acted upon until the Indian public and Indian Legislature 
have expressed their views and before the actual cost of the scheme 
is worked out and made known to the public. The conference notes 
with alarm that the Government is even now carrying into effect 
some portions^ of the recommendations without consulting Indian 
public opinion and considers that such action will only deepen the 
distrust of British Military policy already widely prevalent in this 
country. 

{d) The Federation is further of opinion that the problems 
considered by the Esher Committee have been approached exclusive- 
ly from the standpoint of Imperial policy and requirements, and 
hanlly, if at all, from the point of view of the requirements of India, 
whether with reference to her internal needs or her position as a 
partner entitled to equality of status with the Self-Governing 
Dominions, or to the natural rights and aspirations of the people of 
India to take an honouralile part in the defence of their country, 
or her capacity to bear the finarjcial burdens entailed by the scheme. 

{e) The F'ederation regrelslhe fundamental assumption in the 
report that conditions of grave unrest in the Near and Middle East, 
which have been created by complications of European diplomacy 
and politics, and for which India is in no way responsible are 
matters which must be provided against by saddling India with 
Inipdeiis necessitated by Imperial military policy. 

(/) The Federation records its emphatic protest against the 
recommendations of the Committee (1) to allow tlic Imperial 
General Staff in England to exercise what the Committee cal! a 
‘ considered iniluence on the military policy of the Government of 
India, which, if carried out, must have the effect of reducing the 
military administration if India to a position of dependence upon 
the War Office in England, and depriving the Government of India 
of their control over Indian Military affairs, and (2) to virtually 
release the Commander-iii-Chief in India from the cor^stitutional 
su])rc.macy of the civil ]>ower. 

(^>) in the opinion of the Federation the reforms urgently 
needed in the organisation and administration of the Army in India 
should inter alia, iwclwilG^ the following; (l) The position that the 
Arrny in India should be independent of the British Army and under 
the control of the Government of India and not of the War Office 
should be recognised. (2) The Commander-in- Chief should only be 
the executive head of the army, and not a member of the Governor- 
(Ti^noral’s Council and the portfolio of defence should be entrusted 
to a civilian member of the Governor GeneraFs Council. (3) Indian 
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troops should nbt, as a- rule, be employed for service outside the 
external frontiers of India except for defensive purposes or in Yerj% 
grave emergencies and with the free consent of the Governor-C4oneral 
in Council. (4) The King's Indian subjects should be freely admit- 
ted to all arms of His Majesty's Forces in India, including the 
Territorial Army, ffot less than 25 per cent of the King’s Com- 
missions should be given to His Majesty’s Indian subjects to start 
with and the proportion raised in ten years to 50 per cent by 
annual increment of 2 and half of per cent. (5) Adequate facilities 
should be provided in India for training Indians as officers in all 
branches of the army by their admission into the existing institutions, 
as well as by the establishment of new institutions and in all other 
possible ways. (6) Tlie s>8tem of having two sets of Coinuiissions 
in the army, one procee^liiig from the King and the oilier from the 
Viceroy, should be aliolished. All differences of designation between 
the British and Indian officers of various ranks should likewise be 
abolished. (7) All invidious distinctions, l)asefl upon racial consi- 
derations, should be abolislicd in the army. 

(h) So long as the Army in India is maintained partly to meet 
Imperial needs and controlhu! by the British War Otiice, a lair and 
adeipute share of India’s military expenditure, determined by the 
relative interests and capacity of the two countries should be paul 
by the British. 

The Non-co-operation Movement. 

Mrs. Be.sant niovcxi : — 

The Federation expresses oin])hatic disap]»roval of the 

policy of Noii-Co-operalioii a-; calculated to destruy indiividual 
liberty of speech and action, o incite social (liM^ird and retard Hkj' 
progress of till! country 1(. wards resjionsible government: but the 
Federation feels that the best way ol sueoeMsiully combating the 
Non-co operation inovomenl j^ for the (luvcrnmenl to redress the 
WTOJigs that have led to ils mloplioii. 

The Congress met again on the 31st December 1920 
and passed the following Resolutions. 

The following resolution was put from (he ('hair : — 

The National Liberal Federation dosiro.s to plac-^ on record its 
sense of the great loss that the country lias sustained in the death 
o{«Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the eminent patriot who devoted his 
life to the political advancement of the Indian Nation. 

The Federation also desires to place or* record its sciihc of the 
loss sustained by the country in the death of Kai Bahadur Devondra 
Chandra Chose, who rendered distinguished services to the country. 
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Indians Abroad. ^ • 

Pandit Hirdyauath Kunzru moved : — 

1. (a) Having regard to the historic and honorable connection 
of Indians with the East African territories which owe not merely 
their development but practically their very existence to Indian 
capital and labout and to Indian enterprise tir:? initiative, and to 
the part played by Indian soldiers in the conquest and pacification 
of the East African Protectorate (Kenya colony), the National 
Liberal Federation of India strongly protests against the anti- 
Indian agitation of the liuropean residents of the Protectorate and 
against the political and economic disabilities iiiu:)osed upon Indians 
by the (government of the Protectorate. 

(b) The Federation urges that there in absolutely no justifica- 
tion for the policy of racial discrimination against the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty in a part of the British Empire the internal 
administration of which is under the control of His Majesty’s 
Government, and that Indians should enjoy ab?oliite equality with 
Europeans in the Protectorate (Kenya colony). The Federation 
urges in imrticular that restrictions on the allotment of land for 
commercial and other purposes to Indians should be abolished and 
that a liberal political and municipal franchise and adequate 
representation on the legislative and municipal councils should be 
granted to thorn. 

2. (a) The Federation iii\ite8 the urgent, attention of the 
Governniciit of India to the nows received from Fiji that ;i(),000 
Indians, despairing of obtaining justice, have ])oen driven by gross 
oppression to decide to sell all their property and leave the colony in 
wlroh the> have settled and which owes its ]»rosperity mainly to 
them. 

n») The Federation ^woubl urge slrongl.N that the Government 
of India should }n*ess for an indci>endoiit iiMpiiry into the causes of 
the rceeni riots in Fiji, the methods emi>loyed in suppressing them 
with special reference to the treatment of women and the wages of 
labourers and the conditions under which Indians li\e, representa- 
tives of the GoAerraoiit and the people of India beizig associated 
with the enquiry. 

Racial Distinctions. 

The Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri moved : — 

That, in the opinion of the Federation, ^he- inauguration of the 
new regime conferring a measure of Self-Government on the people 
of India must be signalised by a comprehensive measure abolishing 
all distinctions in law based meiely on the race of the individual, 
and iu particular, that the provisions in the criminal law of 
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India conferring •upon liucopeans and Americans certain special 
privileges and rights must lie repealed at an early date. 

* 

Exchange and Currency. 

Hon. Professor V. (I. Kale moved : — 

In view oi the ajjmitted failure of the etForts of the Government 
of India to maintain the country'.s gold exchange at or near the 
basis recommended by the last Committee on Exchange and Cur- 
rency and even at the sterlijig level tixetl )>y tliemsoJvos, and in 
view of the enormous losses caused to the Indian hxchequer mainly 
by the sale of reverse councils against which the pu})lic strongly 
protested, and the utter disorganisation ami demoralisation of the 
export and the im])ort. trade of the country which have been accen- 
tuated by the said policy of the tiovernineiit, the National Lihoral 
Federatidn strongly urge* a fresh and immediate impiiry into the 
whole exchange and currency prohlcin, such a reconsideration of 
Government’s policy ha\ing been rocomincndofl by the Babington 
Smith Oomuiittec itself. The Federation further nrge.s that the 
suggested reconsideration .should *‘Uni at i>laciiig the Indian .system 
of exchange and currency on a selb.adj listing l>asis .so c.s to promote 
the best interests of the trade, manutaetures, industries and iinances 
of the country and to bring India in a line in this v'onncetion with 
the advanced nations of the worliK 


Fiscal Palicy of India 
Mr. C. 1’ Ramiiswa.ni Aij'Jir moved 

ill i>iirsiiai'('e of Die rei'oiiiineiKlutioii of flu; Conimitteo afijioiiit- 
edbythe Govenioi-ffener.il in D-uucil in Fel.niary 1 to adviKe 
as to the best method of eoii'-idcnn? the future hee.i! i-oliey of India, 
the National !.il>eral Federation of Jinlia uifies the. umnediate. 
appointment of a MrontJ an<t representative Cmnnnissioii. witli power 
to take evidence in various parts of Die, country from representa- 
tives of all int.;re.sts coneenied. Mich as tliosc oi importers, exporters, 
prod\ieers, inanuf.ictiirers and eonsniners. to examine the whole 

question of the fu'-ure fiscal pnlicy of 

The Feden^tion iurther urgc'^ that iho country should not he 
comraitteil. in the meanwhile, to any poliey of Imperial Prcfei ne-c 
until a Commission such as the one recommended above has collec- 
ted evidence and made its report. 

Medical Services. 

* Kao Bahadur C. B. Kama liao moved ' 

The Federation coi'Mder.s the rcconinieiidatioiis of the i.ovett 
and Esher Committees as bei..g retro^'rado md calls upon the 
bovenimcnt to set them aside. The Federation is of opinion that 
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the Medical Service in India should be separated ijfto two division^, 
one military and the other civil. The former should be recruited 
Ijoth ill England and India, while the latter should be recruited 
mainly in India. While exchange of officers may bo allowed for 
purposes of training, the two services should be kept strictly separate 
and to meet military emergencies, officers in the Civil Medical 
Service should bo obliged to undergo military training for fixed 
periods at stated intervals and go on field service when required. 

Resolution from the Chair. 

The President put the following resolutions from the chair : — 
The Khilafat. 

The National Liberal Federation of India regrets that the 
Prime Minister’s pledge to the Musalmanscof India made in January 
191« has not been redeemed ; and strongly urges His Majesty's 
(government to avail themselves of the developments in (Greece and 
suitably rtivise the Treaty with Turkey. 

Repressive Legislation. 

The Federation urges upon the Government of India to take 
immediate stops to repeal the Kowlatt Act, the Press x\.ct and the 
Deportation Regulations. 

Women Franchise. 

The Federation requests the Council of State, the Legislative 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils respectively, to remove the 
sox disqualiticalion in their respective franchise from women other- 
wise duly (luaiilied. 

Trade Unirtns. 

The Federation urges tSie (government of India to take steps to 
legalise Trade Unions on the lines of the English legislation on the 
inaltor. 

The Punjab Affair. 

The Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moved : — 

1. The Federation records its conviction that the failure of 
British statesmanship to rise to the demands of the situation in 
regard to the Punjidi affair has largely prevented the people from 
realising the value of the constitutional Reforms. 

2. The Federation iirotosts against the failure of <the 
Government to render justice by imposing adequate punishment 
upon officers who were guilty of acts of cruelty, oi>pression and 
liumiliation during the periovl of Martial Law administration in the 
Piinjub, 
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3. The Federation has noticed with regret and surprise that the 
compensation awarded to the victims of martial law excesses was 
extremely inaderjuate and disproportionately small as compared wittf 
the compensation awarded to the victims of mob violence as well 
as with the losses sustained •])>' them. This Federation further 
regrets that the heavy fines levied upon certain cities have not been 
revised and reduced. 

4. The Federation again strongly urges that effective safe- 
guards should 1)0 provided against a rcciiiTonco of such things as 
happened in 1919 in the Punjab on the lines recommended at the 
Calcutta session of the Federation. 

Factory Legislatior. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved : — 

The ‘Federation is olho]n‘nion that to improve the conditions of 
labour in this copnlry, the Factory Act .should he amended in the 
following respects : 

(1) Work ip all industrial undertakings .«hoidd for the present be 
limited to ten hours a day in the cases of men, eight in the case of 
women and Hve in the ca.se of children between the ages of 12 and 11. 

(2) Ohildrcjj )^olvve(•ll fourteen and sixteen year.s should be 
classed as young pev.^ons and their hours of works should not exceed 
six hours. (3) In the ca.se of mines the maximum should he fixed 
at 5-1 liours a week. 'I) lixeeptions \indcr Section 21 and 29 of 
the Indian Faclories Act of 1912 .«;honlfl bo removed altogether* 
(5) A rule should be made prohibiting the employment of women 
for six week.s lefore and .six weeks aHor child larth and provi.sion 
should bo made for maternity henefit. (0) Women and children 
should under no ciroum.stances b<' employ(*d during Jiight time. 
(7) Provision should bo made for the appointment of sp(3ciaJ health 
officers, inrluding women health officers, to siiper\ iso healt h conditions 
in factoric.s. (s)Thc /niiiimum ago for admission to indu.strial employ- 
ment should be lixed at twelve. (9) Th<? definition of '‘Factory 
should be so revised that all industrial undertakings employing 20 
persons and above even without the use of mechanical power are 
brought under the Act. 

The Government of India. 

Mr. A. Rangaswarai Iyer moved :~ 

The Federation regrets that, instead of consideration being 
givfn to the need for reduction of the strength of the Executive 
Council of the V'iceroy there should have been an addition to the 
Council even after the devolution of powers to Ministers in the 
provinces. The Federation protests against the reconimendations 
of the Government of India .Secretariat Procedure Committee in so 
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far as they relate to the creation of new offices • and eonsetiuerit 
increase in the staff and to the creation of posts of Private >Secreta* 
ftes to the members of the Executive Council 

The Executive Councils. 

The following resolutions wore put from the chair and carried : — 

(1) The Federation protests strongly against the fixing of the 
strength of the Executive Councils in Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
at 4 instead of at 2 as involving waste of public money, as 
throughly unjustifiable in view of the transfer of about one half of 
public business to Ministers, and as tending to retard the transfer 
of more subjects to Ministers in the near future. 

The Federation notes with regret that the strength of tho 
Executive Council in Bihar and Orrissa should have been fixed at 
3 instead of at 2 and tiiat, with the stircngth of the Executive 
Council at only one Indian should have been appointed against 
the express recomme?idation of rhe Joint Select Committee, both 
when they first reported on the (Tovernment of India Bill and 
subsetpiently, when they discussed the matter at the Instance of the 
Covcrnmei»t of India in connection with the Rules, 

Depressed and Backward Classes. 

Mr. V. Til Kothari of F^oona moved a resolution urging the re- 
forni(3(l lt3gislatures in the ]»rovinces to iQse no time lo formulate a 
])rogramme for the elevation of the depressed and l)ackvvar(i classes. 

Indian Reform Committee of London 

The President moved : — 

The National ]j'])eral Federation of India recognises llie Indiaji 
Reform Coraniiltee of Lojjdon as its British Connnitte«* and resolves 
to contribute a sum of six huiuliTd pounds per annum for its 
maintenance in addition tc; one- half of the delegation foes realised 
by tho Reception Comniittoe of the amiuaJ sessiori of the Federation. 
Of the said six hundred pounds, the Prcsidciieies of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras shall each contribute IHO each, tho U. P. 100 
and the Central Provinces and Behar, HO. The amounts shall be 
remitted to the Indian Reform Committee in December in advance 
to each succeeding year. 

Organisation of the Federation. 

The following resolution was moved from the chair : — 

Resolved that resolution 14 of the second session of t^he 
Federation bo amended as noted below : In clause 4, substitute “25' ' 
for “15'* and insert at tin? end of tho paragraph “5 members nomi- 
nated by the President 0 “ the Animal Session’\' At clause 6 
substitute Rb. 10 for Ks. 5. 
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CulcuUn 7fh Sipiiiiihir 1920 

The All-Iiidia Moslem League comineuoed its special sitting 
in Calcutta on the ground floor of the Town Hall at if o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. The hall was decorated uith flags and ioliage. 
Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, President of the League, occupied the 
chair. The attendance was very large, the hall being quite full 
Three mottos spanned the breadth of the hall bearing in hold 
white letters on a red background the following inscriptions : “llo- 
member Jalliaiiwala Bagh,’ “Be true to your religion” and 
“ Liberty is man’s birthright.” Among those on the platform wore 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. Jim ah, Mrs. Yakuh Hussain, I^ala I^asipat 
Rai, Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Mati Lai Nehru, Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Moulvi Zafar Ali Khan, Mr. Shaukat Ali, Moulana Karam Khan, 
Mr. Fazlal JIuq, Mr. Erfan Ali, tiwami Sradhananda, Mr. Kama- 
murti, Moulana Ahul Kalam Azad, Mr. Kambhuj Dutt Chaudhuri, 
Mr. Duni Chand, Mr. C. Vfjaya Baghava Chariyar, Lala Gridhari 
Lai, I)r S. Kichlew, Syed Ali Nabi, Mr. Jamunadas Dwarkadas and 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misser. 

On either side of the presidential table stood a Khaki clad 
volunteer with drawn swords but to the evident relief of those 
nearest to them the swords were sheathed before the meeting began. 
The audience took exception to the flags of the Allies which, amongst 
otl)prs, flaunted in the ball. Mr. >Shaukat Ali iK)inted put that 
the denorjyting of the hall was entrusted to a contractor who had 
hung these flags and the Secretary of the League being very busy 
bad sot noticed them, but after the morning session was over the 
flags ia question would be removed. 

28 
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The proceedings opened with a recitation frotii the Koran after 
which Hakim Moulana Abdul Raqf; Chairman of the Reception 
Committee^ welcomed the audience. He spoke in Urdu and after 
he had spoken for an hour and ten minutes he was asked to finish 
as it was getting late. 

Presidential Speech. ^ 

The President, who was garlanded amidst cheers, thenaddresed 
the assembly. He said : — Delegates of the Moslem League, ladies 
and gentlemen, 1 have been called upon to preside over the special 
session of the Moslem League by virtue of its constitution which 
does not permit the election of a President except in the case of an 
annual sessions. The responsibility therefore of placing before you 
the grave aspects of the present situation has fallen to me as the 
President of the League. I am not gding to tire you with weary 
details. We have met here principally to consider the situation 
that has arisen owing to the studied and persistent policy of the 
Oovernment since the signing of the Armistice. First came the 
Rowlatt Bill — accompanied by the Puniab atrocities— and then 
came the spoiliation of the Ottoman Empire (cries of shame) and 
the Khilafat. The one attacks our liberty, the other our faith. 
Now, every country has two principal and vital functions to perform 
— one to assert its voice in the international policy, and the other 
to maintain internally the highest ideals of justice and humanity. 
But one must have one’s own administration in one’s own hands 
(hear, hear) to carry it on to one’s own satisfaction. As we stand 
in matters international, India’s voice is represented through His 
Msiiesty the King of England’s Government, although nominally we 
happened to have two Indians who wore supposed to represent us 
hut they were neither the chosen nor the accredited representatives 
of India. The result \fas that notwithstanding the unanimous 
opinion of the Musalmans, and in breach of the Prime Minister’s 
solemn pledges, unchi valrous and outrageous terms haA^e been 
imposed^ upon Turkey (shame) and the Ottoman Empire has served 
foi- plunder and broken up by the Allies under the guise of Man- 
dates. This, thank God has at last convinced us, one and all, that 
wo can no longer abide our trust either in the Government of India 
or in the Government of His Majesty the King of Eiiglaitd (applause) 
to represent India in matter international. 

The Indian press is flooded by accounts of occurrences in the 
Colonies, which show but too well how India is sacrificed to the 
individual interests of these Englishmen who have settled in these 
Colonies which India’s man power and India’s work power have 
built, . . 
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DOW fefc U8 turn to the Punjab. That Star Chamber 
Legislation named after the notorious Chairman of the fiowlatt 
Committee was launched by the Government of Lord Chelmsfordi 
and it resulted in those “ celebrated crimes ” which neither the 
Words of men nor the tears of women can wash away. An error 
of judgment ” they call it. If that is the last word, I agree with 
them, — an error of judgment it is — and they shall have to pay for it, 
if not lK)-day then to-morrow (hear, hear). One thing there is 
which is indisputable, and that is that this Government must go 
and give place to a complete responsible Government (hear, hear 
and applause). Meetings of the Congress and the Moslem League 
will not effect this. We shall have to think out some course more 
effective than passing resolutions of disapproval to be forwarded 
to the Sgerotary of State for India. And we shall surely find a 
way even as France anl! Italy did — and the new-born Egypt has. 
We are not going to rest content until we have attained the fullest 
political freedom iti our own country (hear, hear), 

Mr. Gandhi has placed his programme of non-co-operation, 
supported by the authority of the Khilafat Conference before the 
country. It is now for you to consider whether or not you approve 
of its principle, and approving of its principle whether or not you 
approve of its details. The operations of this scheme will strike at 
the individual in each of you, and therefore it rest with you alone to 
measure your strength and to weigh the pros aiid the cons of question 
before you arrive at a decision. But once you have decided to march 
let there be no retreat under any circumstances (no, no, never). 

In the meanwhile there sits in Olympian Simla a self-Hatisfied 
Viceroy who alternately offers his sympathies to us unfortunate 
Mussalmans, and regrets Mahatma Gandhi’s “foolish of all foolish 
schemes ” (shame) being fortified with a “character ” from His 
Majesty’s Government sent in a recent Despatch from “Homo ” — the 
word Home is i?i inverted commas. This is the “changed angle of 
vision ” on which we heard such high sounding phrases during those 
critical stages of the war when India’s blood India’s gold was sought 
apd unfortunately given — given, to break Turkey and buy the 
fetters of the Rowlatt Legislation. 

One degrading measure upon another, disapx)ointment upon 
disappointment, and injury upon injury, can lead a people to only 
one end. It led Russia to Bolshevism, It has led Iieland to Sinn 
Fetnism. May it lead India to freedom (applause). 

The unsatisfactory character of the “Reforms” evolved by the 
timidity of Mr. Montagu and the prejudice of Lord Chelmsford 
marred by its own Rules and Regulations, and worked under 
the influence of Lord Chelmsford’s Goverrfment, offers us “license 
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for liberty^ and license does not compensate tor liberty,” and 
if I may quote here the words of a well-known author this what 
he says ''license for liberty and license does not compensate 
for liberty.” We may have Indians as Lieutenant GovernoTB 
and Gk)vernors and for the matter of that Viceroys. That 
is license but that is not liberty (hear, hear). What we want 
is true political freedom of the people and no posts and positions 
in Government (applause). And, secondly, the unusual haste 
displayed in the passing of the Kowlatt Act before the new Council 
and contrary to the universal opinion, only go to illustrate the policy 
of the Government. And when in the Punjab this universal opposi- 
tion against the Itowlatt Act manifested itself through constitutional 
methods, it foil to the lot of the Lieutenant Governor to dishonestly 
characterise it as "open rebellion.” Only his administrative genius 
could have conjured up a vision of "oporf rebellion ” in a country 
whoso people have been brutally unarmed and only his cowardly 
spirit could have requisitioned the application of Martial Law secure 
in his knowledge that weaponless there could be no retaliation 
(shame). Martial Law was introduced ; the manner and circums- 
tances of its proclamation and its administration was calculated 
to destroy political freedom, political life, not only in the Puiyab but 
throughout ludia by striking terror into the hearts of its people. 
The moiiority report of the Hunler Committee is one more flagrant 
and disgraceful instance that there can be no justice when there is 
a conflict between an Englishman and, an Indian. The Government 
of India with its keen sense of humour and characteristic modesty 
proceeds to forward a resolutionr in its Despatch to the Secretary of 
State commending its conduct, blind to the fact that they were in 
the position of an accused passing judgment. 

Now, let us turn to the great "error of judgement ” — the judici- 
ous finding of the Cabinet — which itsolf'is no loss an error of judge- 
ment and that was duly wired to us by Keuter. To follow up events 
in sequence I must mention the Parliamentary debate which forgot 
the Punjab and discussed general Dyer. Of eoiirse Mr. Montagu 
hadn^t the tiuio to put India’s case before the House, being far too 
busy offering personal explanations. And then the blue and brainless 
blood of England, to their crowning glory, carried the infamous 
resolution of Lord Finlay. 

And what of the sicred land of the Crescent and Star and the 
blue and golden Bosphorus, its capital seized and the Kbalif 
virtually a prisoner, its territories overrurn by Allied troops 
groaning under an imposition of impossible terms. It is a death 
warrant and not. a treaty. 

These are the enormities crying aloud and we have met to-day 
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face to faoe with a dangerous and most unprecedented situation. 
The solution is not easy and the difficulties are great. But I cannot 
ask the people to submit to wrong after wrong. Yet I would still 
ask the Government not to drive the people of India to desperation 
or else there is no other course left open to the people esgoept to 
inaugurate the policy of non-co-operation (hear, hear and applause) 
though not necessarily the progamnie of Mr. Gandhi (no, no). 

I do not wish to detain you any more but before I sit down I 
will only say this, remember that united we stand, divided we fall 
(hear, hear and applause), and throughout your discussion I beg of 
you not to lose sight of that. 1 am certain that every member of 
the Moslem League will rise to that high scnce of duty which he 
owes to his community and his country and in the course of your 
deliberations and discussion — whatever the differences of opinion 
may be — we must give cfedit to ea(‘h other that each in his own 
way is doing his best for his motherland and for his home and for 
h;8 country. In that spirit I would urge upon you to proceed with 
your deliberations and 1 have no doubt that the collective wisdom, 
the united wisdom, of the best iritclloct of the Musalmaiis will not 
fail to find a solution of a tiuestiun which w’e consider from a purely 
Musalman point of view as a matter of life and death, namely, the 
Khilafat question. I have no doubt that with over seventy millions 
of Musalmaiis Jed by the beat intellect and brains of the commu- 
nity, success is assured (hear, hear and applause). 
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Dr. M- A. Ansari, the President of the thirteenth session of 
the Alhlndia Moslem League held at Nagpur on the 30th instant 
delivered a lengthy speech in the course of which he expressed 
sympathy with (iho sptferiugs of Ireland and Egypt and discussed 
the question of the Khilafat threadbare. The devices of the Allied 
Governments, the treaty of Severes, the Turkish treaty, the effect 
of the treaty on the Muslim world — all these questions were dwelt 
upon at considerable length. He also discussed the Khilafat 
Delegation’s work in various aljied countries in Europe. He dwelt 
upon the Punjab question, severely criticised the Despatch of the 
Government of India. He then discussed the non-co-operation 
movement. 

Prqgreuive^Non-violent Non-co-operation . 

The Khilafat and the Punjab questions naturally bring one to 
the consideration of the methods by which these wrongs should be 
redressed and their repetition made impossible. It is not only the 
question of Khilafat of the Punjab, the repressive legislation or the 
shameful treatment of Indians in different parts of the British 
Empire, but it is the spirit behind these individual actions which 
has to ^ fought and conquered. To any one who tries to look 
deeper it becomes obvious that these specific actions are the natural 
outcome of the notion of superiority of the West over the East, the 
greed and lust of power, the desire of exploitation of the weaker 
nations for the benefit of stronger, and the determination on the 
part of the Western Nations to perpetuate the bondage and slavery 
of Asiatic people. It is, therefore, not only a question of India's 
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hoiu^ and freedom but a great struggle for the emauoii>ation of 
aU .tne enslaved Asiatic people from tbe thraldom of the West In 
the fox^oing observations I have endeavoured to show that all the 
telk about liberation of the weaker nations from oppressive yoke, 
the right to freedom of subject nationalities and the principle of 
self-determination indulged in by tbe AlUod Statesmen, have been 
a delusion and a snare. The question then arises whether we in 
India are going to do anything to discipline and organise ourselves in 
order to gain our wrongs, or are we* going to continue the old policy 
of mendicancy, petitioning others to grant us our inherent rights. 

So far as the Musiilmans are concerned the principle of non-co- 
operation is not a new idea ; rather it is a clear and definite 
injunction dl the Divine Shariat which the Musulmans of India had 
in their fprgetfnlness corKigned to oblivion. At the commencement, 
some members pf the KhiJafat Committee and some of tbe leading 
Muslim divines brought this matter before the public and when the 
question was carefully discussed as regards the application of this 
principle, it was decided that the present times furnish all tbe 
circumstances and the conditions laid down in the Muslim Shariat. 
It has therefore become binding that we should practise non-co- 
operation against the opponents of Islam. 

Mahatma Gan(lhi\s far-sighted mind saw in tliis Muslim reli- 
gious principle an effective method of wide application, well suited 
for the present political requirements of the country and entirely 
in conformity with the principle of Satya-graha. llis whole-hearted 
and single-minded advocacy of this principle resulted in its adoption 
by all tne great political organisations representing the views of the 
over-whelming motjority of the inhabitants of this country. Non-co- 
operation is based on the obvious truth that no Guverninent can 
carry on the administration of a country without the active 
co-operation or passive acquiescence of the people inhabiting that 
country. And if the Government of the country bo urtjust and 
heedless of the rights and liberties of the people the only peaceful^ 
way of reforming the recalcitrant government is to cease co-operation 
with it. 

The consideration of this principle from the ethical point of 
view need not detain us very long. In order to have any wronk 
done to a people redressed it is not enough that k few individuals 
should be cognisant of the wrong but the entire people or at least 
a large majority of them must feel the wrong. Then again the^ 
mere fact of feeling a wrong does not absolve you from your moral 
duty but you must deny to help the wrong-doer in perpetuating 
the wrong, and by creating a very strong public opinion you must 
make the repetition of that wrong impossible. 
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As regards the religious aspect of this principle I shall only 
discuss it briefly from the Muslim point of view. The Muslim 
Shaiiat enjoins Tark-i-mawalat or the abandonment of friend* 
ship (which means no connection of love, service or help) with 
those non-Muslims, who are enemies at war with Islam and 
Muslim countries.. Again the Holy Quran imperatively demands 
that Musalmans should behave righteously, affectionately and 
in a friendly manner towards all those non- Muslims who are 
neither at war with musKms nor are they assailants intending 
to invade or occupy their territories. “Allah does not forbid you 
respecting those who hav^* not made war against you on account of 
( your ) religion, and have not driven you forth from your homes, 
that you show them kindness and deal with them justly, surely ; 
Allah loves the doers of justice. Allah only forbids you inspecting 
those who made war upon you on account of ( youi^) religion, and 
drove you forth from your homes and backed up ( others ) in your 
expulsion, that you make friends with them and whoever makes 
friends with them : these are the uniust.” (60 : 8. 9) and Allah 
says : Oh you who believe ! Do not take my enemy and your enemy 
for friends. Would you offer them love while they deny what has 
come to you of the truth? (Qurao-i-Majid, Sur-i-Mumtaheua 60. 1) 

It is not necessary to lay stress on the fact that IJon-co- 
operation is not only a political or a moral necessity but to a 
Mt^salman it is a religious obligation and hence a graver respon- 
sibility attaches to him in carrying it out. 

Survey of progress 

A brief survey of the progress of Non-co-operation during the 
last 3 months would be helpful in forming an estimate of its wide- 
spread acceptonce and steady manner in which it is spreading. 

The boycott of Councils by the Nationalists has been complete. 
The electors have also given a very clear verdict against the so-called 
lieformed Councils. The exact figures are not yot available, only 
rough estimate can bo made. In a vast majority of the constituen- 
cies the percentage of electors who recorded their votes was about 
10, in a small number between 10 and 25, and only a few above 
25. No amount of explanation would convince the world that 
so far as the people of India are concerned they would care to have 
anything to do with the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. ^ 

The response which the young people of India have given has 
been very substantial and most encouraging and this inspite of the 
difficullo^ and obstacles which have been placed in their way by 
the educational staff and authorities. 
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I cannot hdp feeling proud of the fact that the students 
of thfe Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College Aligarh, gave a lead 
in this matter. You have all heard how that august assemhly 
of the Trustees of the M, A. O. College, gathered in an informal 
meeting at Aligarh, gave scant hearing to the call of their 
religion in which was also involved the cause of their country's 
honour and freedom. You know bow the feeble voice of those 
who invited them as a matter of conscience to give up govern- 
ment grant-in-aid, to disaffiliate their College from the (iovorn- 
meiit University and to nationali/.e it fell on deai-oars. You 
are aware in what insolent and overbearing manner the Govern- 
ment-bidden packed majority rejected onr demand and condemned 
our action. Then followed the insufferable high-handedness of the 
College a^ithorities who slopped the food, water-sui)ply, sanitary 
arrangements and medical Sid of the non eo operating studeiils. And 
lastly the culmiiiali»»g act of the infuriated panic-stricken authorities 
was to turn out the student from the College with the help of tjio 
Polioc-forcc. 

All the while intimidation, )>ersuasion, social and moral pressure 
were being brought to bear on these students. Put tlu^y stood firm 
and behaved uith marvellous patience n\u\ fortitude and left the 
College peace-l'ully and (juictly to take their abode ifi the new quar- 
ters of the National Muslim Ujiiversity. Ever sijice thon a cam- 
paign of calumnies and vilification has been deliberately carried on 
against the Principal, his supporters, and the students of thp new 
institution. The Aligarh College authorities have descended in 
their rage to the lowest depth and have thrown away all 
decency "arid decorum to the winds. The columns of the Aligarh 
Institute Gazette have been oi»en to tlie vilest abuse and all the 
available liTnglish and vernacular dailies arc re(iui.si tinned fortius 
propaganda of invectioii, calumny and scandal. -Put with the help 
of the band of those staunch, stiydy and strong-minded young 
students, the newly inaugurated Natiomd Muslim University has 
gone on daily adding to its number until six bungalows have now 
been rented to accommodate the students who have jpined the 
University. We have no fear for the* future. We have full faith 
that our University will go forward on its march of progress and one 
day, God willing, the old institution Iieing purged of all its evils 

will merge into the new. iu n# i * 

• The sister National Tfniver.sity at Ahniedabad with Mahatma 
Gandhi its Chancellor and that noble and brave man Mr. A. T. 
Gidwani, as the Principal, will keep the touch of learning alight in 
Guzrat illuminating the darkness of the institutions where know- 
ledge is only a concomitant of moral and mental slavery. 

29 
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The Khalea College, the Islamia College df Lahore and the 
Hindu University students are putting up a brave fight. Our best 
wishes are with them in their efforts to break the fetters which still 
enslave them. 

Our sincere congratulations and good wishes are offered to the 
Board of Management and students of the Nadwat-ul Ulema at 
Lucknow for the way in which they have refused the Governmet 
grant. 

As for the National Schools so many are daily coming into 
existence all over the country that it is difficult at present to furnish 
a complete list. There is a groat future for the education on Nation* 
al linos and if Non-co-operation does nothing more than removing 
the evils of the present system of education it shall have fully justi- 
fied its inception. ^ r 

Swadeshi have received a great impetus from the movement of 
Non-co-operation. Everywhere larger and larger number of people 
are taking to wearing clothes mannufactured in India. We have 
not reliable data to give exact figures but the opening of Sw^adeshi 
Stores and Emporia all over the country is a sure index to the 
increased use of Indian goods. Though hand spun yarn and hand 
looms are still in their infancy, it is not too much to hope that there 
is a sure future for this branch of Indian Industry. 

The response of the lawyers, one feels constrained to admit has 
been very poor. The number of those who have given up their 
practice is probably the largest in the Madras Presidency and the 
least in Bengal. Arbitration Courts are in the proce.ss of formation 
in a number ol big centres. Speaking for Delhi, although we have 
not yet fully organised our courts the number of cases already 
disposed of has })een nearly one hundred. 

There has been affair number of reiuinciation of titles and 
honorary posts. Considering the class of people who generally 
hold them, this number is not discouraging. 

Criticisms. 

So far the criticisms against Non-co-operation have been made 
from three groups of people i.e. the Moderates, the European and 
Anglo-Indian papers and Government officials. These criticisms 
may be summarised under the following heads : — 

Those who call tihe programme of Non-co-operation destructive 
do not seem to have carefully read the programme. If they hi.d, 
they would have seen that there is construction going on simulta- 
neously with destruction, for instance, with the boycott of the 
councils there is simultaneously the education of the electors regard- 
ing their demand for full Swaraj with the withdrawal of students 
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from Bchooh, and colleges, there is the establishment of National 
OoUeges and School and so far as the teaching institutions are 
conc^ned the^ aim is to nationalize the existing institutions! (vide 
the Nadwat lTl ulema College, LucknouO and it is only when the 
authorities refuse to give up the Government grant-in-aid that the 
need of withdrawing students from them and opening new institu- 
tions is felt, hence the responsibility of destroying the existing 
institutions is not entirely on the shoulders of Non-co-operators but 
on those as well who refuse to give up the Government graii^ iu-aid 
although in many cases they admit the evils arising from the grants. 
Similarly in the case of lawyers the suspension of their practising in 
the Government courts will bo followed by the formation of Arbitra- 
tion courts where a number of them may find work. Moroov<^r, the 
critics for|:et that Non-co-operation is not an end in it-self but 
simply a means to attaiif Swaraj which s\irely is the most construc- 
tive of all constructive things. 

It is forgotten by the critics that Non-co-operation is non- 
violent and the very fact of eschewing violence of every kind shows 
that it is not based on hatred or enmity against any individual. 
Not only does it include the preaching and practising of non- 
violence but the iion-co-oporator is strictly enjoined to make it his 
personal concern to consider the life, honour, a/ld property of 
every man, English or Indian, sacred and inviolable. It is fully 
realised by non-co-operators that any violence would end in the 
utter failure of this method of achieving Swaraij. Whatever bitter- 
ness exists, is the result of Government's action regarding the 
Punjab and thp Khilafat, It can* fairly be claimed that non-co- 
operation has had the effect of lessoning the bitterness and directing 
the thoughts and energies of the people towards self-discii»line, 
sclf-sacrifico and organisation. Sacrifice and not hatred is the 
basis of Non-co-operation. • 

It has been demonstrated both during the Puiijab disturbaiicoB 
and at other times if the. masses have been controllorl and diverted 
from violence and fury, it is liy meaiis of Satyagraha and the 
Non-co-operation movement, ^ It is the fashion of the opponents of 
Non-co-operation to ascribe every act of lawlessness as the result of 
Non-co-operation. Facts prove just the contrary. Non-co-oper«ation 
appeals to the finest instinct of the people, whether they are 
educated or ignorant. It preaches law and order, it preaches 
seif-discipline and self-sacrifice, it preaches uon-violenoe. 

The very fact that this money is called “ Government grant- 
in-aid " and is given and accepted as a bounty from the Government 
shows that although the money comes from the tax- payer s pf)cket.s, 
it is given as a gift from the Government to the people. It becomes 
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nil, the more degrading that the money collected from the people 
used Ijy the Government for imposing irksome conditions and 
lestrictions on the people. Can it be truthfully said that this 
money is used as freely and without any let or hindrance as the 
money received as contribution from the people at large ? Can these 
institutions stop the meddlesome inspectors of schools from visiting 
these inirtitutions and generally misdirecting their work while 
receiving the Government grants in-aid ? Can those institutions use 
text books of their own choosing, or invite any one to lecture to the 
boys on the economic slavery of India or any such subject ? It is 
clear that the (Government ])y giving this pittance controls the 
institutions fully and completely though the money may be our own, 
and if anything is fatal to the free growth of our educational 
institutions it is the Government/s control whose admitted aim 
is to denationalise Indian’s and to make slaves and clerks of them. 

This criticism i)re suppo.ses that the councils confer some real 
benefit on the people. Past experience and the constitution 
govenjing the new councils prove otherwise. The councils have no 
control over the Army, the Navy, or Foreign relations, the Civil 
Service, the Imperial Educational Service, the Indian Medical 
Service, Finance, the Fiscal policy, and indeed on anything that 
really mattersr regarding the government of the country. The 
Governors and the Viceroy have still got unlimited powers of veto. 
What would bo the use then of going to these councils, and 
wasting time in useless debates f 

The Gover^nment’s Attitude. 

At fiivst the attitude of the Government was’^that of ridicule. 
K\ory epithet that could show the movement in bad light was used. 
Notliing could be more futile or ill-advised. It was said that the 
movement was bound to fail by reason of its intrinsic inanity. The 
nature of this visionary scheme was unpractical. It was the most 
foolish of all foolish schemes. But the ridicule did not kill this 
movement and (he Government had to assume a less contemptuous 
way of dealing with the situation. A solemn effort was made to 
rally the sui>porters of the Governmeut. The Moderates were asked 
to organise themselves to destroy this movement, otherwise it was 
threatened that repression would bo started. Inapite of the efforts 
of the faithfiill Moderates this inane movement did not die and as 
the efforts to laugh out ” the movement missed the mark, ridicule 
by Government and inane efforts of the Moderates soon changed to 
words and deeds full oi gravity and the mighty Government felt 
constrained to resort to 'Mercion, the last weapon in its armoury. 
Ke^iression which was started by the prosecution of a number of 
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people has now %iven place to jraggiiiR large and important sections 
of the Indian people by the application of the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1911, Part 11 of the Criminal I.aw Amendment 
Act of 190/S to politically advanced areas. Nor is this all ; for 
Worse things still appear to be in store for this '' laughable ” movo^ 
merit. After all if it was only a contemptible fly. which it was 
supposed to bo, where is the necessity of killing it with a sledge 
hammer used with the force of a giant ? 

Conclusion. 

So far 1 have dealt with facts familiar to all ainl covered what 
is well known ground. But I may, without intending to weary yon, 
add a few more words. There appears to be a kind of deadlock 
between Qie bureaucracy and the people of this land, from the jioiiit 
of the view of the Government, and all ]»ecanse India has awakened, 
after age-long slumber to a keen sense of self-re.spect, self-relianco 
and self-organization ; because India is now determined not to siilimil 
to any “Secondary position ’’ in matters which are i>nmarily her and 
her ohildreii’s concern. She has awakened to a strong sense of 
of present thnildom and helotiy : and also of her legitimate 
heritage of freedom. The bureaucrat is still thinking in the obsolete 
terms of governing with the mailed first covered uftder the velvet 
glove because he cannot reconcile himself to the perfectly valid claims 
of self-respecting India, and continues to dream sweet dreams of 
gaining yet another lease of autocratic life for exploiting the rich 
resources of our country and the noble and self-etlacing nature of 
our poor iiitiinidatod countrymen. * The deadlock is inevitable 
because while we have ceased to think in terms of slavery, the 
heartless bureaucratic machinery, incapable of “imagination'* 
continues , to work as heforo wo refused to be exploited, and the 
Government dev ice.s cunning plans to ensnare us, 4:c coax, cajole or 
coerce us into submission. But they forget that we are no longer 
inspired by any but the lvghe.st ideal of complete Swarajya, which 
leaves no room for any bargains for .seat.'s on legislative bodies or 
transferred subjects. So long as we have not plenary powers to 
control, guide and change the entire government of our country 
according as it (Government well could suit the interests of the 
largest number of our contrymen, why must our friends continue to 
din into our ears the virtues of the “advance *’ the new conditions 
maik So long as they do not divest themselves of the mentality 
which cannot cease to talk of * advarjces and concessions ’* there is 
no hope of the deadlock coming to an end. To us, however, who ah*e 
determined to redeem uttr birth right, at any cost excepting 
violence*, the state of' atjairs described as a deadlock marks the 
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beginning oi our selforaganizing eiiorts, The Government have 
forfeited our confidence by violating their pledges, eulogising tyrants, 
and supporting perpetrators of inhuman atrocities and other 
exhibition of a sad want of morality. The feeling of distrust has 
permeated the masses not only of India but of the whole East, as 
borne out by what the Egyptians, the Arabs, the Kamalist Turks, 
the Persian nationalists, the Chinese and last but not the least, the 
Japanese have at different times and independently of one another 
said in non-ofiicial or semi-official organs of opinion. This also 
appears to be the opinion of even such a partisan as Sir Valentine 
Chirol. 

To win the co-operation of India there is nothing for our alien 
friends but first to disabuse their minds of ‘‘domination, race 
supremacy” and kindred evils, secondly to do amplji penance 
for past wrong such as the dismonibermeht and the subjugation of 
the Khalifa, temporal and spiritual empire, and the massacre of 
Jallianwala, and lastly to recognise in unmistakable terms and in 
actual practice the sovereignty of the people of India. 

As regards the suggestion about a Conference of Leaders of 
public opinion it may bo said that in the present state of high 
tension in the country nO good purpose can be served by attempting 
any ‘approachment’ before there has been a complete vindication 
of the people’s honours and sovereignty. No one can say that the 
wanton blows that are being dealt at the self-organising efforts of 
honest patriots can ever result at any pacification. There is no 
trace of any willingness on the part of Government or certain 
important sections of anti-Indian Europeans— the consideration of 
whose views seems to weigh so much with the bureaucrats— to 
descend from the clouds, infoct, their appears to l)e a good deal 
too much of the “pridejof power ”. 

After the refading of the speeches of the Chairman Receip- 
tion Committee and President, the Moslem League meeting was 
adjourned till Jlst Doc. 1!)20. . 



Resolutions 

The All-India Muslim League resumed its sitting on 
31st pec. l920Mn the Congress pandal and passed the 
following resolutions. 

The All-India Muslim League deeply deplores the sad demise 
of the late Sheikhnl-Hind Muhanimad-ul-Hasan 8aha1) of Deol)ai)d. 
The Legue offers its heart-felt condolence to the bereaved family 
of the Maulana. The All-India Muslim League welcomes the 
establishment of the National Muslim University at Aligarh and 
eongratula/es the Princip/^ Muhammad Ali, upon his intrepid 
leadership and his students upon their invincible courage displayed 
in the performances of their duty in the face of great provocations 
and hardships. The League calls upon the public to give the 
University^ their best moral and material support. The League 
expresses its dee\t sorrow on the sudden demise of Mr. Mumtaz 
Hussain, Bar-jit-l^aw, of Lucknow, and expresses its sympathy 
with the. bereaved family. , 

The Crec:. ^ 

The objects of the All-Lidia Muslim League shall be : 

The attainment of Swaraj ya by the ])eople of India by all 
peaceful and legitimate means. 

To protect and advance the political, religious and other rights 
and interests of the Indian Musalmans. 

To promote the friendship and union between the Mnsalmaii.s 
and other communities of India. 

To maintain and strengthen the brotherly relatmns between the 
Muhammadans of India and those of other countries. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali, Vhile moving the resolution changing the 
creed of the Muslim liCague by substituting the attainment of 
Swarajya by all legitimate and peaceful means, said that the 
existing creed was not up to date in view of the existir:g circum- 
stances when loyalty to the British (Jovernment ai.d Self-Government 
within the British Empire were out of ***** British 

Government persisted in their anti-Islam, and anti -Indian iioliry. 
Th^same view was held by the CoTigress and the Sikh League and 
other public bodies. Mahatma ^Gandhi and those who shared his 
religous beliefs maintained that peaceful means were the only 
legitimate means to fight the Government now and for ever, hut 
the Muslim faith went a step further, and said that, if the existence 
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of the evil could not be removed without violence, it must be 
removed with violence. Force could be used to defeat force. 
To-day, however, Indian Muslims recognised that they were not in 
a position to use force against the force of Government, but if the 
(fevernment’s anti-Indian policy still continued and peaceful means 
w'ere useless, then this resolution could not interfere with tlie use 
of force, if required. The rules and regulation of a public body, 
like the Muslim League, must be interim resolutions to meet the 
existing state of affairs. This resolution would assure the Govern- 
ment that the Muslims would not resort to violence, but if even, 
in the face of this resolution, the Government would use force 
against them, then the people would stand by their creed and 
observe non-violence. 

The resolution was supported by •Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
three others. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani moved the original resolution. lie 
said that time might come when violence be required to fight the 
(Tovernment. lie was supported by two others. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali, replying to the debate, said the wordings 
of the resolution were in conformity with the .situation to-day ami 
if the same cipoumstances arose later on the creed could again be 
changed to suit the tiniB. 

Maulana Ha.srat Mohani demanded a division, and the piesi- 
flent ruled that voting would be taken later on. 

Cow Sacrifice. 

While reaffirming the resoution passed by the League at the 
Amritsar session regarding the cow sacrifice, the League exhorts 
the Musalmans of India to continue unabated their earnest efforts 
in that direction.^ The ^League at the same time appeals to its 
Hindu brethren to refrain from securing legislative measures which, 
it fears, would only add to the difficulties of the situation. 

f 

Non-co-operation . 

Hakim Ajmal Khan then moved the following resolution. 

The All-India Muslim League reaffirms the resolution^ passqd 
at its special session in Calcutta regarding non-violent Non-co- 
operation. 

The League places on record its satisfaction at the progress the 
Non-co-operation movement has made generally and in partidular 
at the boycott of Councils by the Nationalists and at the refusal to 
exercise their right of voting by the vast Majority of the electors of 
the various constituencies established under the Keform Scheme. 
In view of the unmistakable attitude of the electors, the League 
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calls upon those Vho have Rocured seats on the various Councils 
in direct opposition to the will of the electors to resign their seats, 
and in the case of those who fail to do so, the League advises the 
electors to have no political connection whatsoever with the so- 
called representatives. The League also expresses its sense of 
appreciation of the^ response made to the call of duty by the youths of 
India, and w^hile emphasising the absolute necessity of the immediate 
severance of all connection with the Government-aided Colleges 
and Schools, calls upon the owners and trustess of all the educational 
institutions to forthwith give up Govcriiineiit aid and clisadiliate 
themselves from the Government recogni.sed universities. The League 
at the same time re<inest.s the parents and guardians to withdraw 
their sons and wardw from the Government aided or conti^olled 
institution!! without any fi^ther delay, and it also calls upon the 
adult students to withdraw from sucli institutions. 

The League furtlier urges lawyer.^ and litigants to immediately 
boycott Government Courts and to establish, nneourage, and 
popularise Arbitration Courts. 

IjastJy, the League exhorts the people of India to encourage 
Indian industries l)y the exclusive use of Swa<lcshi goods anti Ijy 
establishing home industries. 

The League expresses its deep sense of fuij^reciation of the work 
done by the Khilafat Del^'gation ur.der the iri*epid and aide leader- 
ship of Moulana Muhammad Ali, than whom a more courageous, 
outspoken and an almost moderate and correct interpreter of the 
Muslim obligations and Indian sentinients could not be found. 

The Esher Report. 

Having regard to the fact that the Esher Committee Report 
has unmistakably expressed the capitalistic and imperialistic designs 
of British Statesmen by suggesting the utilisation of Indian 
manhood for the aggressive policy of British comtuest, the All-India 
Muslim League exhorts the people to save their soldiery from moral 
degradation by increasing their efforts for the attainment of Swaraj 
at the earliest possible date. 

^ * R^renive Measure*. 

In view of the rmmerous prosecutions of the National workers 
by the Government, the application of the Seditious Meetings Act 
towarious places in the Punjab and Delhi, and the suppression of 
volunteer organisations, the All-India Muslim League feels confident 
that the determination of the people of India would continue 
undaunted to persue the path which they have marked out for the 
emancipation of their countrj'. 

^ , 30 
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Government-aided Schools. * 

The League, while disapproving the action of the trustees of 
educational institutions which have not given up Government aid 
and have not disaffiliated themselves from the Government 
universities, places on record its appreciation of the whole-hearted 
response to the call of duty made by the Nadvat;ul-lTlama College 
at considerable financial sacrifice and has set a noble example for 
other institutions to follow. 

Home Industries. 

The League advises the owners, trustees and managing boards 
of all Muslim educational institutions, religious or otherwise, to 
immediately start technical classes, with a view to encourage home 

industries, particularly weaving and spinning. « 

c 

Britain and Afghanistan. 

In ^iew of the fact that the Indian National Congress, the AJI- 
Irulia Muslim League, the Sikh JiCague, the Khilafat Conference 
and other public ]>odieft have declared the resolution of attaining 
Swarajya, aJid in \iew of the fact that the alliance of tlie neighbour- 
ing State wi^h Groat Britain is conceived not as a plan for the 
protection of India but for strengthening the British hold on India, 
and in view of the that India had no qnarrol with Afghanistan 
inasmuch as Groat Britain has been able, mairily through her Empire 
in India, to disrupt the dominions of the Khilafat, the AlMndia 
Muslim League begs respectfully to advise His Majesty Gliazi Amir 
Amanullali Klian, the indope^ulont Kuler of Afghanistan, to reject 
any advance on the part of the Government of India for a treaty 
alliance with Great Britain. In view of the further fact that this 
licaguc is confident that^ neither the peoples of Afghanistan nor 
their Go\ernmeiit has any designs on the independent existence 
of the people of India, this League hopes that both the nations 
will cultivate friendly relations between themselves and learn to 
rely upon each other's good-will. ‘ 

President’s Closing Remarks. ^ 

Dr. Ansari, in* closing the session, made an impressive speech in 
which he appealed for strengthening the Hindu-Muslim unity, which 
point he had purposely refrained from mentioning in his oi>ening 
address, because he wanted to lay particular stress on it now. The 
term ‘Hindu-Muslim Unity' expressed not only unity between 
Hindus and Musalmans but also among the various peoples inhabit- 
ing this Indian continent, such as the Sikhs, Indian Christians, 
and Parsis. The union of all races of India was essential as the 
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basis for a truly •National edifice. The way in which the Hindus 
had come forward to help the Musalmans in their struggle for the 
Khilafafc could not be sufficiently expressed, and it was the duty 
of the Musalmans to always rememher this help. On the other 
hand, the way in which the religious (luestion of their Hindu 
brethren, namely, the protection of cows was being helped and 
solved by the vdluntary assistance of Musalmans deserved the con- 
sideration of the Hindus. Looked at from every point of view, 
religious, political, economic and national, it was necessary that 
they must consolidate the Ilindu-Muslim unity. 



The AlUndia 

Khilafat Conference 

Third Session. 

Na<jiw, 'Ind Jail. JD-i] 

PROCEEDINGS 

The mcotiiiff of the All-India Khilafat Conference was held 
at the Congress Paiidal,. There was a Iwgo gathering of delegates 
and visitors. ^ , 

The proceedings iconiincncod with a prayer recited from the 
holy l^ioran which was listened to by the assemliled delegates with 
folded hands ocoiisioiiiilly punctuated with “Amin.” At the end of 
the prayer, the assembled audience cried out ‘Alla-ho-Akbar.’ 

Syod Md. Isha next went ni» to the rostrum ami recited a song 
dealing ^^ilh the present condition of Islam and in melancholy and 
pathetic strain described the sad plight which had overtaken Islam 
all over the Moslem worl^^. The huge audience burst into tears and 
pcojile cried aloud. At the end of e\ery stanza there was an outburst 
of*lears. The song ended with the i>rophccy that the Holy prophet 
was again incarnating himself very soon ii^ order to save Islam from 
this calamity. . At the instance of Moulavy Akram Khan, iMr. Chotani 
of Jjotnbay proposed Moulana Abdul Mazid Bodauni to take 
the Chair. 

Nawab Colam Md. Kalami of Bangaloro seconded the resolution. 
At this stage Mahatma Gandhi entered the pandal and the whole 
assembly stood up and gave him a rousing reception with shouts 
of ‘Bando-mataram’ and ‘Mahatma Gandhiji-ki*Jai.’ ^ 

The resolution was accepted with acclamation. 

Moulana Hhoukat Ali .text addressed the meeting and presented 
before the audience two Moulanas who lived with Moulana Mohua* 
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dulhasai Shalkhtilhind. Oue of them describod all the hardship 
they h^l undergone with two Moulanas who went on Hizrat 
to Arabia. But the Sheriff of Mecca oppressed thein in various 
ways till they were interned at Malta with Mohuadulhusai 

Shalkhulhind. 

ft 

The President then addressed the gatheriiig in urdu and began 
bis 8i)eech with a short prayer. The President dealt with the 
Khilafat problem in detail and said that he was not a Mussalman 
who could afford to maintain a non-challant attitude in such a crisis in 
their religious life. Next he referred to the Hindu-Mussalman unity 
and eulogised Mahatma Gandhi for all that ho has done for the 
country. He said that the Mahatma was quite content wdtb a dhoii 
of 6 yards length only. Ho lived a very simple and jdain life, and 
he was a^nan who had claimed the highest respect of both Hindus 
and Mussalmans. 

As regards the Mahatma's programme, the President said that 
everybody was free to express his own opinion, but at the same time 
everybody should follow the collective wisdom of the whole 
community. They were prepared to respect every law, but that so 
far as religion was concerned they wore not prepared logo against it. 
They should strengthen their mind in such a way that nothing would 
bo able to shatter fhoir belief. They shoifld, further, distinguish 
between what may be ferraed as true law and what may be oppressive 
law which stiffles thei** cof^viction. There was a sharp line of 
distinction between spiritual law and temporal law. The President 
then quoted a Hadk of Mussalman lAw which says that in matters 
spiritual every true Mussalman should follow the tenets of 
Islam only. 

Mr. Yakub Hossein next a(lflr<'s.se<l the conference. He announced 
that the next sitting would ]»e held at 8 in tie evening. ^'Iie 
conference then came to a close and various provinces went to com- 
mittee meetijsgs lo select the members of the subject committee 
which was held after a short time. The Conference again met in the 
evening in the Congress Patidal. More delegates and visitors 
w^ere now present than in the morning and among them were many 
Hindus. 

As the Prcsi»lcut could not be present owing to imlisposition, 
Maulaiia Azard Sobbaiii of Cawiipur took the chair amid cheers. 
He explained in detail what was meant by the wwd Khilafat from 
both " religious and temiwal points of view and concluded with an 
appeal to rise to the height of the occasion and save Islam from its 
Immineut danger. 
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Resolutions. 

Pundit Rambhuj Dutta Chovvdhery moved the first 
resolution : — 

1 . “This meeting of the All India Khilafat ConfereiJce re-affirms 
its former decision that in view of the hostile attitude of the British 
(Government and the Allies towards the Khilafat, and the cruel and 
unjust Turkish Peace temis, which can never be accepted by the 
Muslim world, there is no course left to the Indian Muslims but to 
carry constant agitation against the Peace terms up to the last 
until the spiritual and temporal status of the Khilafat is restored 
status quo ante bellum” 

In moving this resolution the speaker assured the Mussalmans of 
CO oiJ^ration of the Hinflus. Dr. Raj Kif^nar Chakrabarty of Dacca 
supported the resf^lutioii in a nice Bengali speech. The resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Moulvi Abdul Ooffur of Peshawar, Secretary of the Local 
Khilafat Committee, moved the second rosolutioji ; — 

2. “This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference offer 
their heart-felt^ sympathy to those Indian Muslims who have already 
]jerfornicd and are willing to perform Hijrat as a religious duty for 
the preservation and glorification of their Faith and consider it their 
duty to sui)port such peojde for the fulfilment of the sacred object. 

The Conference further resolves that the Central Khilafat 
committee of India should iiaclude the Ilijrat movement in its 
practical programme and should take ui)on itself all arrangements 
for the Mahajirin.” 

Moulana Ataulla Shfi^icb uf Amritsar seconded the resolution 
wliicli was supported by Moulana Souhat AH and Malik Isa 
Mohammad. I’lic resolution was carried with acclamation. 

[At this static Lala iiajj^al Rai made his appearance and at the 
rijiiuost of Moulana Soukat Ali, addressed tiie gathering.] 

Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan, of Balaghat, (C. P.) proposed the 
next resolution, wliich was duly seconded, supported and carried. 

;5. “This meeting of the All-India Khilafat conference declares 
with perfect certainty and precision that Non-co-operation is a 
religious obligation absolutely binding on the Indian Muslims. It 
is therefore essential that the Indian Muslims should first of* all 
carry out this religious duty completely and successfully in the 
Khilafat movement,** 

The following resolutions were also passed ; — 
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Kv strongly protests against the policy adopted 

y tfte Untish Government with regard to certain Islamic countries 
n general and the seat of the Khilafat, and Mesopotamia in 
purticular; and expresses with regret that inspite of the laws of 
clearly stated by the Indian Muslims, Muslim armies are 
BtiJJ kept up and %re being despatched to those rounlries. 

5. This conference further warns the Government that this 
policy of their is adding to the popular excitement, for the conse- 
ipiences of which the Governnient will be responsible, 

C. This Conference expresses its sorrow at the helpless condition 
which the Khilafat-iil-muslims is rcdueeil and forced to accept the 
unjust decision of the Allies ; and also records its protest against 
those wbtf) are rosponsihlij for this decision. It also assures His 
Majesty that until that status which can he rightfully held him 
assuccessor to the Holy prophet of Islam, tln^ Indian Muslim 
will not sit at rest, and will regard it as an eternal liappiness to 
shed their last dn)p of hlo(»d for the maintenance of the integrity 
(»f iho Khilafat. 

7. ‘‘This ronferenoc ex)>rcsscs its gratilude it) his Majesty Amir 
AmanuIIah Khan, the Rular of Afghanistan for the Islamic )>rother- 
hood with which he has received and treated the Indian Muhnjarin, 
and trusts that all possible facilities will ]h 3 given the Indian 
Miihaijarin by the Afghan Government in future also. 

S. “This Conference eonsidens the Ilindu-Miislim Cuity abso- 
lutely essential for the future he,ttermeiit of India ; and expresses 
its satLsfaction tliat through the graee of the Almighty God, this 
unity is getting further strength day by day. 

9. “This Conference ai)peals to all the Mussulmans of India In 
collect, as soon as possible a sum of at least thirty *lac.s of rupees^for 
the successful working of the Khilafat movement. 

10. “This Conference requests all the Provincial Khilafat 
Committees of India to organise \oIunteer corps under each and 
every Khilafat Committee of their respective ja-ovinces, to make 
arangements to maintain peace and order, to cf)llect funds anrl to 
help in the non-co-operation niovement. 

11. “This Conference resolve.s that a deputation should vist all 
th# prominent Sijjadha Kashins and spiritual heads of shrines to 
invite their attention to those religions fihligations which are binding 
on them regarding the Khilafat. 

12. ^ This conference expresses its deep sympathy with those 
Muslims of the North We tern Frontier Province and Sind who have 
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fallen victim to unjust official agression in the Khllafat movement 
and trusts that they will set* an instructive example to their 
brethren by steadfastly enduring all hardships and troubles which 
have befallen them in rendering services to the cause of Islam. 

13. “This conference further declares that the N. W. F. 
Province and Sind Governments took unjust and opi>rossive ways for 
repressing the Khilafat movement thereby inviting disturbance and 
disorder for which they will be solely responsible. 



All India 

College. Students Conference. 

President— Lala Lajpat Rai. 

( Nagpur — floth Deceinher 19^0 ) 

Lala Lajpat Tiai in this course of his Presklential address 
after referring to some of his services in connection with the 
national educational inovemenl, said : from the vei*y early 
days of Iny boyhood, I have been under the impression th^t no 
education under the aegis of a foreign (government would bl^solely 
for the benefit of the country or the governed. As a general doc- 
trine, we know that all governments first look to f hoir own interests 
and they establish educational institutions in order to -strengthen 
themselves. That is why educational thinkers of the world have 
questionoil the wisdom of letting the Htatc* control the education 
of the children of the community. The object of a foreign govern- 
ment in starting educational ijistitiitions is not so much as the wel- 
fare of the country go orned, but the welfare of their own Govern- 
ment and the strengthening of its hold upon the country governeti. 
Leaving aside the ethics of the (piuslion, it is only natural that an 
Imperial C^overnmont should be dominated by imperial principles. 
We find the same principles dominating the educational policies of 
the different (Jovenmicnts, o.g., the monarchical form of Government 
in Japan. Even under national governments, governments for the 
time being domijiate the educational policy of the country for 
strengthening their own hold upon the people and^ foreign govern- 
ment is bound to do it to a greater extent and hence the duty of the 
people to guard against the insidious poison. 

It was under that impression that wo found 40 years ogo that 
thi education we were receiving was not likely to further the inter- 
ests of nationalism, but was bound to hamper it, that it was emas- 
culating, denationalising and creating a gulf between the educated 
and the^ non-ediicated classes which went fb the root of the welfare 
of the nation and we thought that it was an attempt to uproot the 
foundation by which the nation has stood from time immemorial 
and without which the nation could not exist as an individual nation. 
Being unable and practically to start another system of our own, 
we decided to counteract the influences of that system by combin- 
ing the two system and establishing institutions which although 

i 
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prepared students for the University examination Aight, to a certain 
extent, remove defects which we complained of. It was under that 
impression that we started the D. A. V. College. Later on, as a 
result of discussion among our councillors some of the original foun- 
ders came to the conclusion that they must cut away from Univer- 
sity courses. I must say that those and similar ijjstitutions founded 
hy other great .patriots have failed in other objects ; for somehow 
or other, Government and the University imposed conditions and 
restrictions upon them by which the object of the original founder 
was negatived and could not he fulfilled. 

A DenatioualiBing System. 

I hold the opinion that the educational system at present 
followed in Government schools and colleges, aided and ijiiaided, or 
eontrollod by official .Universities, is a Menationalisiiig system. It 
is meant more to enslave us than to free us (Hear, hear). You 
cannot expect the jailor to prepare his own death warrant. AVe 
have been trying for the last 30 years to conteract the evil influences 
oi that system and maintain the indei)endcnco of those institutions 
and we have to a certain extent succeeded in oountcractirg the evil 
inliuences, though not fully. 'Inhere was a time in the history ol 
our country, when, under the influence of education imparted in 
our .schools, we were being taught and encouraged to look dowji 
with upon everything that it was indigenous. Everything Indian 
was held up to ridicule and we indulged in many an antic iji order 
to show that we were just being civilised. We were taught that 
evrrytliing Indian was barbaric. and deserved contempt. Fortunately 
for Tis we have passed through that stage. 

Warning Against Narrowness. 

Here 1 must sound fifuoto of warning against going to the other 
extreme. W^e are* standing the danger of gdirig to the other extreme 
and considering everything Indiaii as absolutely perfect. Discussions 
on tlie value of civilisations are being cn^rried on in a very narrow 
spirit and authorities are quoted for propositions which on the whole 
do not justify the conclusions. I wish to warn against the danger 
of being carried off our feet by too much or excessive enthusiasm 
for everything we may consider national. I must warn you, an^ 
so fai‘ as I am concerned, truth is truth, knowledge is knowledge 
and sciojico is science. It is neither Eastern no^ Western, neither 
Indian nor European, We have to maintain our national continuJ.y. 
That is absolutely necessary and we have therefore in all educational 
schemes that we evolve^ to copy all that is Indian, We do not want 
to be either European or ai. American nation and we want to remain 
an Indian nation but quite up-to-date, absolutely up-to-date. (Here, 
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here). We do ucft want to be a mere copy of our past, but wc want 
to build our futui'e upon the historical structure of the past by making 
it stronger. That should be the policy underlying all schemes of 
education we may evolve, I want the younger generation to guard 
against the danger of a narrow cramping nationalism which will not 
unite India itself. ^ You must remember that in India we have various 
communities following various religions and, to certain extent, 
each has contributed its own quota of civilisation and culture to our 
country. In order to make stronger the Indian nationality composed 
of these various communities and cultures we shall have to look at 
these cultures with the eyes of freedom, absolutely free to absoi > 
all that is good in each culture, and contribute it to the .loint culture 
of whole nation. True nationalism must bo above the religious and 
sectarian iiitluonces. « 

Modern Civilisation. 


We are living in a world which is throwing away evciy day 
new ideas. Nobody knows and understands the evil ijiiluencoH, the 
slave tendencies and the immoral nature of a great many institutions 
of modern civilisation. I have said in my book that modern civUi- 
satioii is dying, and dio it must, and it is clear that it ih suffcviiig 
from a disease from which it cannot be cured. \ o« might dislikB 
the moderners. abhor their social systems and institutions. Uu 
might not follow them. In fact they should not be followed parti- 
cularly in the social and economic system, but at the same time you 
cannot shut your eyes to the fact that science and knowlegc me 
made wonderful progress during the* pest 200 years. \\o shallbe 
cutting our noses to spite our faces ii wo deprive ourso ves oi that 
stock of knowledge which the moderners have accumu aled to the 
benefit of humanity at large. Wo should be sutticien y strong in 
our moral culture, strong in our own indigono\». eullnrc, stioiig 
°rour national sense, to assimilate all that and to use it for our own 
system rather than shun it. AVc ought to pursue .science, and know- 
edge rom whatever culA.re it comes and use it with .an open mind 
fully determined to assimilate it to our own system And make the 
to lest use of it for the purpose of freeing our country, getting it 
free for ever and maintain our freedom and individuality at any cost. 

Studc'nta and Politics. - 

Rofetriiig next to the creation and constitution of a students^ 

Kotetniig The object of this organisation as j 

orgwnsation n ^ permanent organisation of collcgo 

nuderstood 1 . a ^ standard, to look 

Is .' 'tbSr to "J''**® the general body of students in 

£ WMtiy. I am not ono of those who believe that students, 
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Varticu^rly University studentfi, ought not to meddle in politics. I 
think it is a most stupid theory and an impossible theory too (Hear^ 
hear). It is the creation not of confused brains but of dishonest 
brains (Hear, hear). You cannot prevent a man from forming poli^ 
lical opinions on the burning iiuestions of the day. If I were an 
administrator, I would rather let the students ^yepress themselves 
and be done with it, as some times we do, than create a situation as 
was created in Bengal 10 years ago by the Risley and other circulars. 
J do not care what the policy of Government is on this subject. I 
find that there are good many among us who believe that students 
ought not to have to do anything with politics. 1 do not subscribe 
to that proposition at all. My conception of the need of an AU- 
Iiidia ^Students' organisation is that while students ought to be free 
to study politics, have opinions on political (luestions aid express 
them at times whenever there is need through their organisation, 
they ought to steer clear of politics (Hear, hoar.) Otherwise this 
organisation might be turned into a political organisation and the 
division among political parties will be carried into the students 
camp. That does not bind on you tbe duty to keep silence. You 
may express your opinions as a body whenever necessary on political 
ciuestions. You may agree with some political organisation and 
disagree with ^others. I do not want you not to do it. But at the 
same time, if you really want to create and improve an organisation 
which should carry weight with the whole student community of 
India, you should aim at representative institutions. If you arrive 
at decisions which require certain action and conduct on youi part 
you will follow that conduct wTiich is expected of you by the resolu- 
tions. Even if some of you do not agree to follow, I hope that you 
Avould not give your decisions that mandatory character which will 
exclude others. Your constitution at the present stage should be 
possessed of sufiicfent elasticity to enable you to expand it on national 
lines, to make it really a representative organisation. 

Students and Non-co-oporation. 

Turning to the question of student and Non-co-operation, he 
said ! — I shall state my position as it has evolved. So far I do not 
know how it is going to evolve in future (laughter). In my coir 
eluding address at the Special Congress at Calcutta I said I was 
opposed to that item in the Non-co-operation programme which 
relates to boys in schools. Speaking on a later occasion, I have been 
exproBsipg views which to some might seem inconsistent with that 
position, but which I never considered to be so(laughter). At 
loahore 1 addressed a public meeting when I told students and others 
I would welcome practically the abolition of the Arts Colleges 
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(hew hew). After that, whenever students approached me for 
advice, it was given under the following heads — Law Colleges, 
leave it at once. Medical, engineering, end technical schools, 1 
fi^dd, do not leave. Arts College^, 1 said “consider the situation well 
and if you really feel the call ^f duty, leave the Arts Colleges, but 
under no delusiojj that some one is going to make t>rovi8ion in 
national schools established by the loaders of the I^ational Congress. 

Differences of the opinion there has been to a very great extent, 
not as to the spirit of the resolution, but as to working and the 
way in which it is to be carried out. We are agreed that we should 
do nothing on earth or heaven which will strengthen the hands 
of the bureaucracy. It is a positive sin to do anything to strengthen 
or continue this rule under the prepeut or in any from. 'We are 
agreed that the present system of education does strengthen that 
object and we are also agreed that we should do what little we can, 
considering our present political responsibilities in the way of 
establishing institutions which might Ite free from ottioial control 
l)oth on the side of finance and education. I do not know whether 
we are agreed that national schools and colleges 'now established 
will he included to eatry on the more im\»orian1. work of political 
propaganda in the country (hear hoar). We cannot afford to do that 
as we are out for proclaiming Swaraj in the shortosl possible time 
and we cannot give our time and energy to a solution of the 
problem which re<iuiros botli time and money. I have therefore 
been saying to my friends that wo shall not incur ai^y resposibilities 
and sljall not undertake any duties Avhich will in any way 
militate against the great work which we have in hand. If we do 
that, wo shall be frittering away our energies in enterprises the 
result of which might not bo further achieved very soon. 

Concentrate on Swartij. ^ 

We cannot devise a national system of education in this 
country without a national Govcrnmeiii (chf:iers) and unless wo achieve 
a national Oovennneiit we shall not be able to solve the problem of 
aiationality. That does not prevent us from making attempts at the 
solution of the problrm in our own humble way making experiments. 
Therefore I am of opinion that all energy, time and resources we 
have at our disposal ought to bo concoiitrated in achieving Swarnj, 
self Government and freedom and cmarici paling ourselves from this 
Government. I am perfectly willing to ask and encourage every 
student in any arts or law college to leave off the College, if he 
feels the call of duty, provided he is under no delusion (mind that, 
because I have seen that in my own place a provision is going to be 
provincially made for hia education either locally or imperially), 
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There is a great field for propaganda work foi* organising the 
nation for reviving industries and there is work to make ait 
honorable living without being traitors to our country ((hear hear). 
Put your hand to any work you find handy. I know that some- 
time back the sentence of Gandhi vtas ridiculed, viz, that people 
ought to go and construct roadside work, in factories. My stiident 
friends, you ought to remember that one of the^greatest defects 
of the present educational system is that it enables you neither 
to think independently or act independently. Real education should 
aim to make you men, fit to think and act independently, in finding 
an independent work. Don’t find yourselves in an embarrasing 
position by your white cloths. Go into the country, find out any 
work you can lay your hand upon, make yourselves useful to the 
society and learn honesty. In my eyes, honest patriotic fWork in 
road-repairing is infiintely superior to a* Deputy Collector’s post 
(cheers). I want the youth of the iiation to go forth into the 
villages and the factories, work with their hands in the spirit of 
comradeship along with the villages who are waiting for inspiration 
from you. So long as the educated community keeps itself aloof 
from the actual tillers of the soil and workers ip factories, it shall 
never attain Swaraj. Swarai will not be attained by the 
efforts of a few < educated people, but by the whole nation which 
lives in workshops and on the soil. Therefore, it should be your 
duty, if you really “feci the call of duty, not to (lueslion what shall 
be our career in the future. 

Bogey of Careers. 

This bogey ol career, cou’pled with the bogey of academic careers, 
has spoiled the whole point of view of educational discussions. It 
is not. the principal objeojb of life to seek a career or to bo an 
academic animal, ^’ho object of life is to bo otliciont as a citizen 
tmd member of society. It is a vicious ideal which places excellence 
and fashions on a high pedestal. Anybody jvho can speak English 
well considers himself to be an enlightened and great man. I have 
found many a fool among those who can read and speak excellent 
English. It is an entirely false stand.ard of education to desire to 
go down as a stylist. It is a good piece of art, but it is not the 
main purpose of life. We ought to see-* the main purpose of life in 
education rather than see it in the fashion which placFs us on a false 
pedestal. I earnestly appeal to those of you who take to Non-cor 
operation to go forth into the country, to leave the cities and central 
places of which you are so fond, to go into the villages., workshops 
and factories, live there and then give them the inspiration i\hich 
yovi,havg derived from your education, Unless you do that, you are 
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inrrely passing ’resolutions which would be more shamJ^ Infinitely 
BJavish as we are, we will be adopting another vice, that is, of 
Posing resolutions without putting them into operation. If you 
i^ss resolutions it is your duty to act up to it (hear hear). 
Do not pass resolutions in the hurry of enthusiasm or tp please 
someone, - If yoi^do that you will bring discredit on the whole 
movement aaid on the men whom you revere and you will also 
demoralise your nation if you pass resolutions only to advice others. 
For Gods sake, we have had enough of tbein and we do not want the 
student’s aid to add to that burden. 

Yon must also consider before fiassing your resolutions whether 
3^011 are prepared to w ithstand the beatings of your parents and all 
the iiice arguments that they may put forward of care(?r, of 
honours, ’emoluments jind^tber tliings. Are you prepared to suffer 
and give up your fashionable habits / In that case go forth in the 
name of God and elevate your country (cheers). The country needs 
as many workers in the tiidd us it can find. Al'orkers are very few. 
AH of you can be absorbed in the groat work that lies before us. 
As regards medical mid ongincoring colleges, I am thinking over that 
problem. J do want that education for rny country. At present 
the Medical and the Kiigineering colleges are the twQ great strengths 
of the Indian Army ainl f have come to the conedusion whether it 
will not ho advisable to icdlow the same ciuirso for these two 
department ttio. 1 have not formed my own definite opinions and 
sol cannot .idvise \tiu i ow. But (hat is the Ireiut of my thought 
lately. • 

Conclusion. 

In conclu-sioii, ho said ‘‘It will ho my duty to hedp you. I 
do not say guide you, in coming to a conclusion. Be absolutely 
tolerant of any diirorenccs of opinion that may^exi^t. To me it. 
matters little whi<di way you cleeide. A.s said already the deci.sion 
of this Non-co t>peration J?esolutioji lies with other.s, i.e. the Congress 
and you will bo simply following the Congress/’ 

He thanked them all once more for the honour done to him. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

* The Confercijce niefc again on the 26th Dec. 1920, with Mr. 
PickthaJ, Editor of the Ilomhaj/ of Vhnmklf in the chair. There 
was a heated discussion on the boycott of Ooveriiment aided schools 
and colleges. Several speakers spoke in favour of and against the 
Kesolntion. Miss Sham Knniari Nehru snpjx»rtetl the resolution for 
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' ,;(U) Thiiconf^ftSari^mcrrHlSt'hat'i^ 

AyQmdid And Unttfli nildic^ M^etifies %e 
lovers of In'^iA and ur^s ttpoii itodtthtff |oiti^*|o]^ 
they should tAkd keen ^t^KSt in thoft' stfAdy towHirf# 
systems of medicine owing to their inherent benoftc^.;qi^it|iW AiHd 
cheapness And further Apt^ids to tf^ tiip' t)to4tlden^^ 

in such pursuits of knowledge. ^ "■ ' 

f (12) This iionfetetfce forthar res^est 
Conference and pfottoters of tihh 0^1 taMfeid'IdifiiiieHtt 
on a fibrous 4nd pa^nt research to recbver loet ^ 

1 x)th soieoces. '■,.%■• .5 

: (13) As thinking- and speaking in BngHsh oiily dClitti^- 
alises the Student population and cramps iils ;%l ^lo 

mars his progress iutelloctually and mentally,' this CoPlCi^nti titg^s 
upon the student# of lnd|| to use oul)^ theif vernacular in' their 
correspondence, doily talk and provincial (leliberatjonS. 

( 14 ) This conference accepts the oonstitution .d;raf|td t)»e 
Boeeption Committee of the All-India College Sfcfcudunth^linfenimte 
;inil as amended Ity the Subjects Committee. 
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41“^^ Trade Union Congresa 

^ Sotnbaf, I^mmkr 19i*(K 

' j ihe full teit of die ptesideatiiJ addtM* of 

LjUU^ -Rai hq the fint AH-lndia Trbde Uation Congre8«» 
Irald at ,the Empite theatre, Bombay on iunday the 7tk 
Novemoer 1920 : — 

• 

Mb. Baptista, Ladiks and Ornti.kmen.— P ormifc n»o to 
thank you fronj tfao hottom of my heart for the honour you have 
done T»e by asking m% to jireside over this first sesaiort of the 
All-’India Trade -Uriion Obngreag. Jt is’ a nnhlruo occasion, the 
first of its kind even in the history of this ancient country of 
ours. In her long history extending over thousands of years, 
India has Stweiy seen many a great gathering in which parts of 
this vast sub-contihent and all classes of its popnlation were 
represented, gatherings at which were discussed and settled 
important and niee questions of religion, philosophy, gtampiar, 
law and politics, gatherings at which crowns were bestowed, 
gatherings in which foreign scholars and foreign ambassadors ami 
foreign diplomats tooK part. But history records m instance of 
an assemblage that was convened soleljjt' to roitsidoflhe interesks 
and welfare 6f workers not of this city or that, not of this provihcii 
or that, but of Bharat ^’^arsha as ta wliole. Iaoii \nider British 
Rule we have had Al)-Iiidia gathcringf of various kinds, political, 
religious, social, literary, scientific, etc but never an All- 
India meeting of the workers of co^intry or one where people 
assembled to consider the interc.st8 and the prctrcnt and future 
welfare of the workers as such. This by it soft .should show, if 
there was nothing else to remind us of the fact that India of to-day 
is very different from •India of ancient and medieval times, nay 
even from India of yesterday. Wc are living in an age quite 
different from any thing that the woild has seon.or known. hefol*e. 
That being so, tbe problems that face and the questions that 
confront' us are, from the very nature of things, of a different 
kind from thoie that confronted our immediate and remote 
ai^cwtors. The fact whether wc like it or not, has to be reoog|ij«ed, • 

Nations] Uolaticn Impossible.' 

‘i. Then there is another fact alao which receives sqafit 
attention from those who profess to guide ''the destinies of this great 
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iiatiof) vis. that we are living in times, in wMeh jjo natiou ean live 
an i(K>lated life of its own. Wbatever happens in the wocM 
outside of our shores affects us in our daily ffie very dosely 
intimately. It makes our food dearer, our dothiitg more eo^^» 
our possesrion more or less valuable and simHaily affects 
relatious of life very deeply. In the same way whi^ver hi^i^ns t 
in our country affects the outside world also, equally deeply and 
intimately. This is not limited to any single inhere <d Ufe but 
is virtually true of almost all spheres but particularly so of the 
political and economic. So, whether we like it or net, we are 
a part and parcel of the modern world. This modem world ie 
charaoteristioally a world of machinery, of steam, gas and eleotaridty. 
This is a world of mass production, of orgaaisi^ eapkal, organised 
industry and organised la^ur. Organised inass productioa invdves 
the organisation of capital, and the organisation of Uboor on a 
scale never heard of before. So far organised capital has had 
its way. It has ruled the World for the last 150 yeue, and the 
world to-day is groaning under its burden. It has ^troyed 
many an old civilisation, enslaved religitm, chained science and 
placed in bondage all the forces of Nature and human intellect. 
Humanity is its bond slave. Old China with its four to 6ve 
hundred millions of industrious, hardworking and art-loving peoide, 
with its ancient culture, science and art has been broken on the 
wheel and thrown to the wolves. India with its hoary civilisation, 
its mighty %>iritaaliBm, great philosophy, and its bMWtaful 
art, with a ftunily connning of on*' fifth of the -whole human 
race, has also been bled whitp by the forces of organised capital 
and is to-day lying prostrate at its feet. Militarism and Imperia- 
lism are the twin-children of capitalism; they are one in three 
and three in one. Their shadow, their fruit and their btwk—- all 
are poisonous. It is only lately that an antidote has been disoover- 
ed and that antidbte is organised labour. 

India's Econmnic Bondage. 

Wo ill India have been rather slow to find and apply this 
antidote. The reasons are obvious. We were politically impotent 
and economically helpless. Our political impotence has made us 
a nation of Pariahs in relation to the rest of the world. Our 
masters use us to* conquer and police the w 'rld for their benefit, 
and .^orifioation They also used us to devek^ their oidonies,. 
cultivate their fields, operate their mines, man their industries 
and increase their wealth. By way of sudding insult to injury 
they maligned our religion, carricatured our culture, and painted 
As so black as to be considered unfit for being accepted as equals 
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« even ae men, Iqr the etHwlled eivihaed faoes of the irorid. In 
tM latter, ire are a nation of eoolie 0 > inteior in every 

* wot dic^inguialm a mere animal from men. This was a 
trioK ^ which organised British capital managed to create a 
l^^ndice against us in the minds of the white workers of Europe, 
Am^(^ Md Africa. It was tiecessmry for their purpose. Any 
^ ® brotiiefhood, or of mutual interest between toe wcvhers 

of Europe and America, on the one hand, and those of Asia on 
the other would have destroyed the spell by the force of which 
they exploited and sweated both. To the workers of Manchester, 
ww alw^B presented the bug bear of the cheap labour of India* 
We in India* were kept in fear of the competition' of Manchester. 
The war however has broken the spell. The workers of Europe 
and Aaserica have npw 'discovered that the cause of the workers 
is one and the sime idl the world over, and that there can be 
no s^vation for them unless and until the workers of Asia were 
organised, and internationally affiliated. I.abour in Europe threat* 
ens to turn the tables over their masters, the employers, and they 
recognise that the success of their movement demands a close 
association of European workers with the workers of Asia. So 
long se there is cheap labour in China and India, and so long 
as India ie helpless to keep out foreign cepital,^ and to prevent 
the latter using Indian and Chinese Labour to the detriment of 
the European workers, the cause of the European proletariat is 
neitoi^ safe nor secure. The movement we are inaugurating 
to*day is thus of more than national importance. It is a matter 
of international significance. The. workers of India are joining 
hands and brains not only to solidify the interests of Indian labour, 
but also to forge a link in the chain of international brotherhood. 
The iutiu*e is on the laps t^f Qods and prophecy is unsafe but it 
may be safely predicted that the success of the movem ent to which 
we are givinc birth to-day may eventually turfi out to bo an event 
of woild importance. 

i • 

Ceneiii of Indian Trade Union Movement. 

The Trade Union Movement in this country is yet in ia 
iofaney and it may be said that an All-India Trade Union Congress 
is rather premature. In my humble judgment, it has not come 
a day too soox^ Labour in I^ia suffers from very many drawbacks 
and the prufudices against it are too many and varied injiature. 
tlepreseed by religio-social ideals of by-gone ages, looked do^ upon 
by prevailing standards of literary education, deprived even of elemen- 
tary knowledge ly the extravagant wastefulness and jeidousy of a 
foreign bureaucracy, placed in a coLditicn of abject depetdence 
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hy the military cxigoi^cios ol a oapitaliBtic autocrjicy, kgpt ^pat!i 
by thp arifulneas oi resour^^eful despotism, labour in tUs caun^ 
is in greater need pf joint action, and of freedom from provipoial 
and district rivalries than anywhere else. District Oi^aaiBations 
cannot be ofreGtive, unless they are vc^teciod from the rivalry of 
men from tl>o other districts, h'or this purpose are needed pro- 
vinoial organisations but even provincial organiflRrioiis will not 
do .unless we have an AU-lndia organisation to protect iabour from 
provincial rivalries, 

Tbe two employers of labour in our country are, the Govern- 
ment and the private capitallstjji The Government aW is in its 
own way a big capitalist. The Department of Kailways, Post Ofiioe, 
Telegraph and Chunels and others are capitalistic and more or Jess 
comtnorcial concerns. Both these classes 0 ^ employers have All- 
liidia resources at their disposal. Handicapped as labodr is in 
many other respects, labour also must have an AlMndia organisation 
and an All India propaganda to meet its opponent on equal ground. 

Extravagance of tbe Government. 

The Government of this country is wasteful and extravagant 
in the salaries and allowances it allows to its higher service. It 
M'ould bo bankru^>t if it met the domaticls of the subordinate services 
and lowest ran]? of its employees also in the same spirit. Conse- 
quently to avoid bankruptcy, it sweats its lowest service in a way 
as perhaps no other Govermneiit on the face of the earth rdoes. 
There is no country in the world which pays its higher civil and 
military service anything like tjic salaries the Government of India 
does. In the whole of the United States there is only one man 

who gets more than 35,000 Kupecs per annum, and that is the 

l^resident of the United Slates. In Japan, even the Prime Minister 
does not get that amoun 4 In India, there are dozens, mostly 
Knglishinon, who •got more than that amount. Compare Urn 

salaries post by po.st, and you will liiid tlic standard extravagantly 
higher in India while tho'Iiving even iiow' i.s* comparatively cheaper. 
Yot within the hist two or three years the Government has 

sanctioned enormous increases in these salaries. The worst feature 
of this situation however is the extreme disparity that .exists <be- 
tw'ecn the salaries of the lowest services and those of the highest. 
The difference between maximum > and minimum sf^laries in the 
United, States and Great Britain on the one hand, and India on 
the other is simply startling. In the United States, the *lo\yest 
salary allow^'d to a clerk or a porter in Governipent Office is from 
about 1,0CK) to dollars a year, and the highest allowM to a 

cabinet ministoi' is PJ,00(-. In India, a Cabinet Minister 
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R^i W;OdO a lioHftes aHow^ticefe >^fHile hid ot^fferiy ttrty 
1 a yaai* at ^ th« 1 RO: In cdinlating tlft> needs of tf CMl 
ffervatitr, the Gbveroment of India shows a great deal of grtierotity, 
l^t^vfdes 'lot the edtjcation of his children, for the luxury oF tW/velt- 
ihg fd and fi^Oift Europe, and secures him a high staudaid o1 co^foVt 
in India. 8nt when it enters into calriiktron ascertaining the pnafper 
'salary of a posftndn or a telegraph peon or an orderly or a Railway 
porter or singnaller, it not only disregards all these coinsiderafions, 
but mean enough to bring into account the earnings of hfs P^ife 
gnd hie htinor children. tSnch is the' difference between man and man 
in fchW ^yjes of this Christian Govemiment. That there is dtfferench 
between worR and work, between mopo manual work and skilled 
work, may Ixj assumed bnt is the difference so great as to jifstify this 
disparity between thg cconoTnic needs of one from the other. To 
fight against such a sfstem of inhuman inequalities the workers 
of fndia, whether in (lovernmont or in private employ, require an 
AlUndia organisation fo help each other by mutual Bjinpathy, 
colinsel and aid. 


Sweating of Indian Labour. 

Again, there is another danger ahead against which workers in 
India must proivide. Wc are often told that in order surcessfiilly 
to compete with Man^^hester and Japan, Capital in India should bo 
allowed a bigli rate of profit and cheap labour is a necessity for the 
purpose. The iritere.sts of Indian industries they .s^ay, require that 
lalour in this country sliould be plentiful and clicap. There may 
be something in that arguinont, buMhe way in which it is represent- 
ed in season and out of season carries it too far. AN’c are not prepar- 
ed to admit the validity of this plea. Under the Kliclter of nationa- 
lism Knf^^pol^in capitalists have created sufficient havoc in tlie w^ofld, 
and we are not prepared to listen with cqnanimijy to that cry being 
ever due in India. An appeal to patriotism must affect the rich and 
the^poor alike, in fact, the rich more tha]\ the poor. If the develop- 
ment of the Indian inSustrics requires the organisation of Indian 
capital, it still more re<juires the organisation of Indian lalrour, 
and oApifal must meet on cqilal ground and join hands to develop 
Iftdlan industries. As at preisent neither the Govermncfrtt nor the 
capitalist is disposed to treat the worker, fairly and equally. The 
former saeHfitfos him at the alter of princely Salaries for a higher 
jraTiifc of the European and Indiah serrices and also for the ;€xigen- 
of nrilitarism. The capitalist wants to sweat him for his hundr- 
ed or two hiihdrcd per cent profit. Surely, that is not the Way to 
•detdop lodian industries if it is to bo done at thlfe expense of labour 
ibmo. I timintaiu, therefore, that if has become absolutdy nOees- 
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aary for Indian labour to wgaaiae itaelf on natiosaUinea in order to 
be able to negotiate with their employera on equal tema and 
due regard to national intereata. I refnae to adimt tiiat the interaMs 
of Indian indoatriea muat in every oaae, over-ride tibe human naade 
of the workera. In all diaouanon about the demande and righto of 
labour in India labour ia atill treated aa a commodity to be aold: and 
pnrehaaed in open market. In every diaeusaion it ib the intweeta of 
Induatry that are held aupreme. The queation naked ia "wiS the . 
induatry bear it,” The proper queation in my juditementahoald be "hov 
can the Induatry be made to bear it conaiatently with the mi nimum 
human raquirementa of the wwker and hia family, on the atawWd of 
a moderately comfortable healthy life for him and hia ehildren, a pro- 
viaion for the education of the latter and for the rainy day”. The 
Indian eapitaliats muat meet labour half w%y and muat come to an 
uuderatanding with it on the basis of sharing the profits fp a reason- 
able and juat proportion. It muat be made worth th« while of 
labour to co-operate with the capitalist to adruiee and devdop 
Indian industries. If however, Indian capital wants to ignore the 
needs of labour and can think only of its huge profits, it should expect 
no response from labour and no sympathy from the general public. 
If labour must remain half starved, ill-clothed, badly housed and desti- 
tute of educatioq, it can possibly have no interest in the Development 
of Indian industries, and all appeals in the name of patriotism must 
fail. On these grounds and several others it is desirable that Indian 
labour should lose no time to organise itself on a national sorie. 
“Capital is organised on a word-wide basis ; it is backed up 
a financial and political strength beyond conception ; its weapons 
are less jierishable than those employed by labour, it presents dan- 
gers which apply universally.” In order to meet these dangers, 
Indian labour will havq to join bands with labour outride India 
riso, but its first duty is to organise itself at home. The most 
important bnsinesif then before this Congress is, to bring into 
existence a central organisation which would protect the interests 
of Labour all over IndiA. The organisation cannot be perfected 
without Mnging all the Unions in India into its orUt of infiuenee. 
But a beginning ow certainly be made with as many organisa^ons 
aaare willi^ to join hands at once. Those who ace ptoneemiast 
exercise parieoM, tolerate critictam, and show readiness to nibordi- 
nate their individual opinions and predilections to the interests 
of the genei^ body of workers, in su^ a way as to ocmvinee those 
that are hesitating and faltering, tA their sincerity and eaneetoea^ 
It ia Mtqr to criticise, it is sometiines convenient to ttxg out, till 
the pioneem have cleared the field , and home the hron^of epporition. 
;Itiseven prudent to take no riaka involved iagmng ahead with a 
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moremont of tfaU kind. But it it neithor manly not itatriotie to 
do«o. Anyway the |>ionam nmiit proeeed in a ^irit irf brotlinr- 
hood, working for ail, in tlio ititerorts of all, and ahraya wflling 
to akare tke gaina with all. 

IntemntieBal Lahour ConfoMmea. 

Th« Other important boeiness bOfore the Congtosa Will be to 
eonatder the reaDlutiona of the International Labonr C(»feieno6, 
created by the League of Nationa, which held ita firat aSttinga at 
Waahington D. 0. in November 1919, and to ezpreaa its oonaidered 
opinfoh lolating thereto. The Congreaa will alao have to ael^t ita 
accredited representatives to represent them in the oomii^c con- 
ference; and to place its views ^fore that body. Our past^xperi- 
enee is that tho Government of India, however well-intentioned 
some of fta individual Ofiijiers and statesman may be, ia, l^cause of 
its constitution capitalistic in its sympathies and out-look. It 
protests further the interests of British capital in the first instance, 
and then proceeds to help Indian capital, so far as the latter ^s 
not encroach on the preserves of the former. Its inofessed concern 
for labour and for the poor is rarely translated into deeds. It is well 
illustrated to-day by its attitude towards the lowest among its 
servants, its continued and unashamed tolerance of forced labour, 
half-hearted sympathy for Indian, labour in colonidb and by its 
indiiferonee towards the education of the labourer and bis children. 
The Government of India will do nothing substantial for the Indian 
people, the vast bulk of whom are labourers in the field and factory, 
unless and until it is compelled to do so by the force of circums- 
tances. In bringing about these ciibumstaneea, Indian labour must 
play ita part and secure the sympathy of international labour. It 
is therefore of vital importance that Indian labour should cultivate 
the most friendly relations with European labonr without necessarily 
adopring all the items in the plank of the latter. • 

Latent Powers of Labour. 

While it is true thid; the interests ot labour are the same all 
the world over, it is equally true that the power of labour in each 
coiinti^ if limited by local national oiraumstaaoes." Labour in 
Euiipii^ is in a position to dictate. European wwkmen have found 
ou^ ibat. to ^pend fortbe enfmreement of fait right and the ama- 
lloratton pf his .oondirion <mi the political action el persons who owe 
their legiriative power and position, to the vote of the men 
bf^ptoP^tyo » ftbeurd and unnatural. In wder to pretest the 
in^reste of himself and his cteas, the worknun anist have a 
vote end he .must give it to a man of his dam or to a 
man pledged to his interests. Bo every workmen ia is 

33 ! ’ 
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a poUtieal anife. Over and above thie EampeaTi labour has 
found another weapon in direct action. On the top come* the 
SiHisian. worker, who auae to establish the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. We in India, have not yet reached even the ihrst 
stage. The Government have not yet given us votes and as at 
present situated they will oppose us at every step. They will not 
ev^ii hesitate to use tJl the forces of militarism dt their cmnma^ to 
crush our eHorts towards united action, and to keep us disunited, 
organised and out of touch with world affairs. They have illustrated 
this by their action in the matter of the L^ore Rmlway strike, 
the Government Press strike at Calcutta and Simla and the Po^l 
and Telegraph strike at Bombay. Their recent action in prohibiting 
the importation of '^Soviet Russia” and the '‘Daily herald” of 
liondon is also an illustration to the point. While the Anglo-Indian 
Press is engaged day.w^ night in dis-selbinating palpable lies about 
.Soviet Russia, the Government of India steps in, to prevent the 
the people of India from knowing the other side of the story. Truth 
in Europe is of two kinds : — 

(a) Capitalistic and Governmental truth represented by men 
like Mr. Winston Churchill, and papers like the “Ijondon Times” 
and the “Morning Post.” 

* Role of Angtodndian Press. 

(b) Socialistic and labour truth represented by labour organs 
of the type of “Justice”, “Daily Herald” and “Soviet Russia,” The 
Government of India wants us to swallow the first kind of truth 
without knowing the othe^ side. Unfortunately for us truth 
is no longer truth. It is qualified by capitalism and imperialism 
on the one hand and socialism on the other. It is either 
capitalistic or bourgeois socialistic. In order to know the whede 
truth one has ^o know all ^e three brands and then use his 
judgement. My own experience of Europe and America leads 
me to think that socialistic, even Bolsbevic truth is any day 
1>etter, more reliable and more humane', than the capitalistic and 
imperialistic truth. The Anglo-Indian Press takes its cue from the 
latter, now-a-days it divides its attention between Bolshevism and 
Gandhism. It stoops to^ nothing, ^ when it sits to misropressnt, 
malign and discredit. It is helped in that nefarious wmrk by the 
Mtion of the Gk>vernment. Whatever may be *the case the 
Government against “Soviet Russia”, its action against “Justice” pnd 
“Daily Herald,” both Brititii publioations, is absolutely arbitrary, 
unjust, Mid piovoldfig. The people of India are not babies who 
require pcoteetion against the kind of mental and moral food suppli* 
ed by tite labour publications of Great Britain. The experience of 
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tte few strikes, tse have had in' Bombay, Madras, Lahore and 
Calcutts, proves beyond the ehadovr of a doobt that Our worker$ 
much more disciplined, and self-controlled,^ than the corresponding 
ratrks of labour in Gh:eat Britain, United States, France or Germany. 
In Lahore 60,000 Bail way men kept up a strike for about 7 weeks 
without having one ease of violence, or injury to the property, 
against them. EVen the capitalists admired their manner and 
method. The people of India are probably the most law abiding 
people on earth, and if any Government uses repression against them 
it only betrays its own weakness. What makes the people of India 
law abiding is not the existence or fear of coercive laws, but their 
own innate and ihborn gentleness and goodness. There must be some- 
thing rotten in the constitution and nature of a Geveroment which 
needs Maij^ial Law and i^ilitary terrorism to keep such people in band 
and to preserve order amdhg them. The action of the Governmet.^< 
of India in preventing access to the people of India to the socialistic 
and labour thought of the world is the least justifiable of all its re- 
pressive actions and should bo unreservedly condemned. 

Mew Standacds of Labour. 

There is , no one in India who believes that the European and 
Bussian standards of labour can be applied to India* of to-day. If 
there were any, I would remind him or them of the message of Let in 
to Bela Kun wherein the former warned the latter against the 
danger of applying Bussian standard to Hungary prematurely. For 
the present our greatest need in this country, is to organise, agitate, 
and educate. Wo must organise oUr workers, make them con- 
scious, and educate them in the ways and interests of common- 
weal. I do not believe in freedom by steps or by stages but at the 
same time I do not believe in denying the facts of life and shutting 
our eyes to the circumstances under which we li^^. If one is both 
chain^ and band-cuffed, one can break his hand-cuffs and yet not 
be free. Labour in this country has many, fetters to break through. 
They will require time and energy, application and organisation, 
self-discipline and self-control. But they will not be free unless 
all the fetters are broken and thrown asunder. For the puri^ose 
all coneernod in the welfare of labour will have to work bard and 
in a spirit of sacrifice and co operation. This spirit of sacrifice 
should particularly characterise the efforts of such brain workote in 
ranks of the labour, who are educated enough to lead the move- 
ment. Those who not strictly w^age-earners but who feel for 
labour will have to give their time, talent, and money for the improve- 
ment of the wage-earners’ lot. The Government and the Capitalist 
will both try to discredit them, but they must stand by the faith in 
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ihenif and angrudingly save t)>« m them to ^e cause of labour 
which is the cause, of humanity. Breteoding to picotect. the iataBcasts 
of h^ur the Government doss not like interfmonce (d those who 
are not actually wage-earners themselves in the mganisation of the 
labour, because they know that unorganised, iliiteratei, and unskilled 
labour is inccmipetent to fight its own battles and can easily be mf^e 
to yield in negotiations betireen them and their educated,, resourceful 
and wide-awake opponents. The workmen should uot faU into thU 
trap. For some time to come they need all the help and guidiimtce 
and (^-operation they can get from .such among the intellectuals as 
are prepund to espouse their cause. Eventually labour shall find 
its leaders from among its own ranks. < 

1 do not think I, should detain you, Ladies and Gentlmuen, 
mure than a minute. In this minute I want Jto explain our attitude 
towards Gk>vernment. It is neither onO' of support nor that of 
opposition. We will welcome every effort by Government to im- 
prove the cause of labour and help to organise and establish them- 
selves on a basis of self-support, and self reliance. 1 have already 
explained that we cannot expect much from the Government as 
constituted at present, and 1 fear that we cannot place much reli- 
ance upon it. But there may be individual statesmen to whom we 
may appeal in, emergencies for mediation between ibe Capitalist 
and Labour. But the question is who is going to mediate between 
the Government and its own servants where the question of the 
improvement of the latter’s lot is involved and the Government is 
unwilling to do so, on a proper scale. The situation becomes very 
different under these circumstances. We will have to find a wodm 
vfierandi to relieve it. With these words I will again thank you 
for the honour you have done me and for the patience with which 
you have heard me. 

c Reception Address. 

Air. Joseph Baptists, Chairman of the Keoeption Cummitloc, in 
welcoming the delegates, said : — ^ 

Brother and Sister Delegates, — 

The high honour of welcoming you to the First AU-India '^rade 
Union Congress devolves upon me and I bid you welcome with feel- 
ings of much pleasure and pride. J can assure you that the origina- 
tors of the idea of this Congress, Mr. Chaman Lai and Mr. Fjawar, 
and their 'oUaborators have been all working with edifying ener^ 
and enthusiasm. Nevertheless, I anticipate that some of you will bo 
subjeciod to discomfort and inconvenience. I must, therefore, request 
to fcffgive our faults aqd overlook our shortcomings and I am 
' oufidcul you will lesponci with customiury Oriental indulgence. 
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, Sewing tfa« S€«d. 

Tbe agenda of business is not formiddble, tmt tbe <Jhief badness 
of this Gongress will be to sow the Tseed, wbieb like fbe proverbial 
madatd will germinate and ^w into the mighty tree of iWeradon 
IjabouF in India, which we all desire. To ^rse and wat^ the seedl* 
ittg and sapling will bo a labour of love far the Knights trf Ijabottr. in 
India, bat their toward will be met with sweet ascendant. The 
supreme need of the moment is really for sonio light from the East 
to illumine the darkness of the West; for the humanising stHritualism 
of the East to chasten the brutalising materialisation d the West. 
I balieve we ean achieve this object by the power and principles of 
organised Labour in India. Among labourers, 1 include the hewer 
of wood and drawer of water and the tiller in the fieldB. I'hese too 
ought tojbe organised ij)to Trade Unions or analogous associaiaons. 

WeIbBeing of Society. 

The fist article of our creed should bo that the well-being of 
the Society depends upon the well-being of the .workers. The 
workers’ welfare, therefore ought to be tbe chief object of the 
solicitude of the State. This has never been denied in theory by 
any Gh)verum3nt, ancient or modern, but it has never been enforoea 
in practice by tbe governing classes. The "via dolorosa’ for the 
labourer 'las been slavery, serfdom, or indentures or statutes of 
labour, combination laws and similar beds of roses. The emancfpa- 
tion of labour from this oppressive system is not yet fully attained 
as our own people are experiencing in some pai'ts of the world under 
Christian GovemmoTits. But even whore there are no indenture 
conditions or combinations laws labour is dominated by capital. 
Capitalists have ceased lu buy .slaves, Imt they still buy labour, and 
pay for it acording to the eternal and infernal law of demand and 
supply. This idea of buying is the root of the evil. Till it is eradi- 
cated and supplanted by the higher idea of partnership the well- 
being of the workers will never t^e secured. They are partners and 
co-workers and not buy(jrs and sellers of labour. They are all engag- 
ed in promoting the well-being of the srasiety. Capital does not buy 
or employ labour. Society is the ideal we must strive to aehiovo 
tbrongb good and evil report. Without the political power of the 
purse and the law-makor we cannot go far, but we can go a good 
way towards the goal by the power of Unions, Strikes and 
^ycotts, * ^ 

<!> Unions. 

There are no combination laws in India to render Unions 
criminal eonspiraciesi' hut there are a few individuals who denouneo 
them os bulwarks of Bolshevism and anarchy. Such madea^re onoe 
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existed in Euglstid a>s w€>U> and it was only after « a long struggle 
between Capital and Unions that they realised that Unions substi- 
tuted reason for violenee in ^collective bargaining. I have no doubt 
that antagonism will 'soon give Way to a more reasonable frame of 
mind. Bu^ after the decree of the League of Nations, Government 
ought to abandon their attitude of benevolent neutrality and legislate 
for the compulsory recognition of the right of ass^iation of lawful 
objects to give effect to the decree of the League of Nations. 

1 am inclined to agree with Sir Thomas Holland that the 
officials of any Labour ^Union ought, to ^ be recruited from Hieir 
own chkssy 'butin the absence of primary education and the practice 
of victimisation this appears to be a counsel of perfection outside 
the pale of practical pctlitios. In fact I am not quite sure that 
the want of education does not make these ^sociations premature. 
We are, I have no doubt, experimenting combination oi officials 
consisting of insiders and' outsiders, but I have no doubt that 
foi the present Unions would be forces without outsiders. The 
workman knows where the shoe pinches and can state his demands 
with emphasis. He feels he is right, but cannot lustily them 
by facts or figures or arguments. 1 had a remarkable illustiation 
of this in the lock-out of the Petroleum Company. 

One of the . demands of the men was a change of the system of 
pic^e-work into daily wages at the rate of Ks. 1-B-O per diem 
for which they offered to do 200 solderings a day. But they 
could not assign any reason for limiting it to 200. They admitted 
that some of them under the inducement of piece-work soldered 
300 to 500 tins ; but they insisted that 200 was the right number 
I mot the agents with some fear and trembling. They declared 
that 200 was ridiculously low. They thought that 400 was nearer 
the mark. They reduced it to 300, but would not hoar even of 
the golden means between 200 and 300. Hero was a dead lock. 
The exsisting rat<? was a bit of a Chinese puzzle, i. e., 7 annas 
per 200 plus 60 per cent, plus one and half annas per day. But 
this rate meant exactly Ijs. 1-8-0 for 206 tins according to the 
calculation made by W. Johnson of the Standard Oil Company. 
But if this was the fact why should they, insist in the future 
for 300 when they paid Es. 1-8 0 for 200 at present. The agents 
readily recognised the reasonableness of the limitation and solution 
was simplified and we were able to combine a system of daily 
wage with jj|lcc-work. But hero were masters of experience oij 
one side and men of experience on the other side — masters regard- 
ing the men as strikers for limiting the figure to 200 and men 
regarding the masters as Inxird task masters for exacting more 
than 200. 1 believe the presence of a political lawyer whom 
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employors deligjit to defoat on aoecfont'^of Id* tgnojrance eontri- 
bating to termination of atrijce the prolongation of whleb for 
one more day would have compelled many mills in Bombay to 
cease working altogether and thus aggravating the dangers of 
the breach of the peace. Lawyers are not quite so bad as the 
bureaucrats who believe they can do things letter than people* 
Bombay got ptaee, the companies got contented men and the 
men got the benefit of a compound system which secured the 
minimum of Us* L8-0 a day even whore business was slack, 
and owners had not enough work for output of 200 tins per man. 

^ Strikes and BCycoUs.' ' 

Having combined themselves into a Union and failing to obtain 
any legitimate demand or to redress any grave grievance the 
Unions *can use the^v^ssapons of strikes and boycotts to enforce 
their demands. Ujiions should of course precede strikes. My 
experience in Bombay is that strikes precede unions in most 
cases. This is like putting the cart before the. horse. ** Agal 
gharry piche gadba . It is like digging a well for water after 
the house was on lire. It makes a world of difference which 
comes first— George or U,oy'l. We shall have Lloyd George or 
tr George Lloyd, — Premier or Pro Consul 

Nobody challenges the legitimacy of strikes noVadays ; but boy- 
cott is not recogJiiscd as logirima^o in every case. Boycotts aye eilher 
simple or compound like fnicluros of bone. In America bills have 
promoted to make boycott legal : but we have not yet educated the 
world regarding it as we cducalecl l-hem regarding strikes. Boycotts 
are expensive to the masters for the men work while customers 
abstain. I read boycotts have been successfully used in America 
against profiteering espociaMy in the daily necessaries of life. The 
moat powerful weapon is of course simultaneous use of strike and 
boycott except in the case of Post Office, In ttie Post Office while 
the strike is on they do not want letters posted. If there are no 
letters to be delivered •the Officials can 8ay All's well.” Therefore 
in the case of postal strikes instead of boycotts there ought to be a 
larger crop of letters. We have postal strike in Bombay and I 
would ask all my friends and foes who wish to help the poor to get 
his, daily bread to inundate Bombay with millions of letters* The 
Postal heart# is hard at present. These millions may melt the 
^heart. , 

Although strikes are legal I find the capitalists m Bombay look 
upon this struggle for bread as if it was the battle at Waterloo. 
More than 25 years ago afi economist called it *‘a peculiar method 
^ doing business.'' And I agree with him that negotiations for 
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ending a strike should be coi)dacted on bnunesa; jea^iples ii «» 
mean to sot honestly in the atroggle for Invad a^ 'Oot make 
mere oooassioh for trying strengths. In all the stirikM wttii 
I was or am oonoerned the capitalist from the ]>itectin‘'(3enend aa^ 
others made the strike |he occasion for trying thek stxenitii. 1 
cannot sufficiently condemn this method. It is mean and ccnnardly 
for the strong to beat the Work. “A grain of a senae is heti« than 
a grain of gunpowder.” The only exception 1 found ^^was 
Petroleum Company and in this case the lock-out lasted only kx 
live days. In Ifombay stupid notions of prestige have workad.tbe 
judgment of men and which makes them demand nncondil^oiud 
surrender. In one case in Bombay at present they* secretly. > offer 
fairly acceptable terms, but they insist on proclaiming at unoonditonal 
surrender instead of calling it amenable settlement. Personally 
though a great failure as a strike- manager I would in the interest of 
peace and order go the length of accepting such silly unconditional 
surrender if 1 had guariuitees that this was not a method of strike- 
breaking. The Post and telegraph men were once deceived by a 
promise of an extra Its. 10. The man who made it never denied it. 
Unfortunately, the Manager having gone, on leave his sueoessors 
found no trace of it for six months. 

Coercion and Starvation. 

I have had no experience of any strike in England, but In 
Bombay we are confronted with coercion and starvation. Poverty 
on one side and policemen on the other. Recently we had a “danda 
Fauj” Pathans with ‘dandas’ fraternising with policemen for pro- 
tecting property of companies, but breaking bones of strikers and 
their friends. They nearly sent me to Purgatory or Hell as well 
as Messrs. Chaman Lall, Pawar, Ginwala and others, who were 
with mo at the time. Fortunately our heads were saved by police- 
men. 1 also find tRe police courts used as strike-breakers liy felse 
charges supported by perjuries. One of the magistrate deems it 
his dutv to send the so-called offenders t6 jail imagining* ha is 
promoting peace and order but actually promoting break of peace 
by exasperating the strikers who see an innocent man sent to jail, 
■The Postal strikers are a model for the world for their peaeeful 
behaviour ; yet one of them was sent to jail after Sti.^^ys of, peace- 
ful strike. ^e police deelined to take up tbocase on f^grt^td 
that the ass^Std man was not a Public servant and let idle striker 
off referring'^ aggrieved to courts of law. But Postal official idsistea 
and the police Commissioner yielded holding! he was a poblioaertanti. 
The Magistrate held he was not a public servant uid gave the iimeeeiit 
man two months' rigorous imprisonment. These are the Ways 
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employerB in Bombay. Neither Government nor CompanieB wilf 
diacuBB the merits of the men’s demands. Their idea is ^ not to do 
lustice, but break the strike and they are assisted by Aiiglo-Iudiau 
papers ivitH all the skill of strike-breakers^ with all the venom of 
serpents and with all the lies in creation. To make matters worse 
we have to deal with seducers. Some loyalists come to strikers 
and ask them to resume work. When this angers the strikers be 
goes back to bring a false charge of intimidation. Even when 
masters are negotiating with me they have tried to seduce strikers 
behind my back. In one case he succeeded with about 50 moslems. 

A policeman did the dirty job. These men had taken the most 
binding oath that they would stand by one another. That oath w'as 
broken. One should have thought that no man of hoiuair would 
have stooped to conquer by demoralising the oath breakers. Yet 
such thijigs are done in Bombay. 1 beg of comrade Wedgwood to 
cable to* the Labour rsrty and move the Cabinet to cast a few 
glances at what is going on in Bomliay. The local oflicials and 
managers have hardened their hearts like Pharoah. 

Rights of Labour. 

I have dealt with the methods with which Labour must or 
may employ to get their dues. I will not enter into the question of 
what are the rights of Labour. These will no doubt occupy your 
attention. I shall make only a few general ot*erVations. The 
first thing that occurs to rao is Christ’s injunction “Go thou slug- 
gard and learn wisdom from the ant.” This moans no brcad» no 
work. The idlers should get no bread, but the rich, they toil not 
nor do they spin, but they reap all the fruits of labour. The ques- 
tion is how to secure for the labmiror the full fruits of bis labour. 
Profit sharing has been suggested as the simplest and best method ; 
but I thijik excess profits ought to go to the labourer. Anything 
above 9 per cent, ought to be considered excess profits. Whatever 
it is, the time has come when the workman will get his bread and 
a piece of the cake as well. I need not say that I wish them all 
success in their great struggle for securyg their birthright and full 
fruits Of their labour. 

The Resolution. 

Tke f dQi|mg r«aoIi^oM by Subject Conunittee 

wore poModltefore lb# All-Iittli* Tredc Union Confrere 
. I.r-'Tbnt tbi* Gongrew conriitiDgof tbo repreflomtiTM of the 
M mMiy Trade Unions end speaking in tiie neme of the workers of 
places' on record ile sense oi irreparable loss whfbh tbo- 

S3(e) * 
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cause has suffered by the death of Lokamauya Bal Gangadfaar Tilak. 
-^rho had always sympathised with the cause of Indian labour. 

11. — That this Congress extends fraternal greetings to Colonel 
Wedgwood, who is attending this Congress as the fratenial delegate 
from the British Labour Party. 

in. That this Congress extends fraternal' greetings to the 
British Trade Union Congress. 

it". — (a) Eesolved that the standing committee for the year lie 
nominated to manage affairs of Congress, to provide permanent 
machinery for collection of information relating to the Trade Unions, 
help the Unions by advice and otherwise further*tbe cause of the 
Workers of this Country until second session of this Congress is 
hold and adopts a permanent coisstitution. 

(b) That this standing committee consists of the following — 

1 , President of this Session to be ox-officio President of the 
standing Committee. 

3. Mr. Baptista, Tice-Predidont. 

3. A whole-time paid organising secretary to be hereafter 
apiwinted by the President and the Vice-President and the members 
of the standing committee. 

4. An office Secretary to be appointed as in clause (8). 

6. The following 60 members, 36 representing the workers 
and 24 others. 

(c) That the standing committee shall be authorised to collect 
and disperse funds for the purpose of maintaining a Central (k^o 
at BomW and shall hold its sittings at such interval and on such 
days as may be fixed by the Pre^dent in consultation with the Vice- 
President and the Secretaries. 

(d) that ail decisions shall be arrived at by majority of votes. 

V,— Resolved that draft constitution prepared by the working 

Committee be submitted in resolution No. 11 for 

(a) circulation among the affiliated Unions and such others as. 

express a desire of affiliation. t 

(b) for consideration of the opinion of the unions and after such 
consideration tentative adoption for the purpose of second Sessions at 
which the draft constitutiop t^l bs ^nsfily eonstatuted and adopted. 

VL— That this Congress is of opinion ^that t^eJBoveammenfr 
should issae general instructions to tile Hea^ of Xi|ilcb.,^ f^ 
PoUoe D^artiBMjt that so ohetruetaon 'be placed In raew^of, 
workws oxga^ifog themeeiTas into UniOBS. ^ ' 

VHf— the Beoommandatfoiis of the' latemsticina} 
Cpafereoto and tk« A^mda to be plaesd hefoke next meetinil of tiie 
Interaatioi^ Labonr Conference be referred lo tto ktaoMog 
Committee m the Cimgress fmr conaderation anddispoeal. 
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PKii(l«)l'4 Remark*. 

ProsidoDt ia putting the resolutions before the Congress 
toW them how h« had become acquainted with Colonel Wedgwood. 
He said the British Isles did not posses a truer friend of India than 
Colonel 'Wedgvijpod. He loved India not because it was a part of 
the British Empire or the world but beciiuse it has entitled to ns 
much freedom as any other part of that Empire or of the world. He 
assured Colonel Wedgwood that his name at the present moment 
whs a household word throughout India. (Applause.) There was one 
more reason why they loved him, audit was that they wanted to 
prove to the world that they were not haters of the British peoiile, 
and that they some times spoke strongly not because they were 
British er Cbristisn, litt^ecause some of them who were in autho- 
rity exploited or oppressed the people of this country. He would 
assure Colonel Wedgwood that they also disliked those among them- 
selves who exploited and oppressed them as much as they disliked 
the others He was free to confess and he believed in his heart of 
hearts that the British were the freest nation in the world. They 
were very able and conciliating yet very subtle, and their insti- 
tutions at home were very democratic. But by the , way in which 
they administered and treated their dependency— ifob their colonies 

they had quite des<.:rved all that they said of them. He might 

tell them once for all that there were very good and noWe-min^ 
Englishmen among the services. They know them and valued them, 
but as instruments of the bureaucracy which they served and os 
instruments of their aiation, they ddvanced their interest ; and it 
was their bounden duty to protect themselves against the exploiting 
policy which they piusued. 

Friemlly with the Brititb, 

He wanted Colonel Wedgwood to take it ftom him that they 
were anxious to remain friendly to the Biitish and they wanted to 
remain part of the Bqtish Commonwealth if not out of altruistic, 
for reasons. But at the same time he must tell him that 

whether they harmed themselves or not, they were determined to 
pursue iheir own way, (Applause), They had had many trusted 
friends among Englishmen, whose advice they had valued and fol> 
lowed. l tlwr diad i^d implicit faith praetimlly for the last fifty 
yeais 'h the fbrds and pledges oi l^glish statssmeii. They had 
c^ed m their propaganda based on thoee pMgss. !niey had 
done tbiag to eonvinoe tho British peo|de of their sottss of 
friend^ <u>^ dependonco on tii^r good fidth. But 

he hohibse that their expraienee l»d been so very Utter that 
th^ had conie to the eonelueion that they ^onid no more pot faith 
in tiie pledges d the British, (Applanse). They knew that the 
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BriUsli were tbeir sincere himde, becMM t^eos^ <|l tfae:oi>«i 
prooticslly the c&uae of the other, hot l(» eo!flj|i tiioe 
determined to follow l^eir own policy and to eerry on thefr eeBt’ ^ 
paign ^ their own way. They hoped for ^t reasouilu^ 
would ^ot forfeit titeir friMi^^p. They might he mistaken, but 
they w^ld never leam without making mistakes. They were not 
in a mo^ to do things which did not appeal to their own judgment 
and coi^iehce. They would hear their advice with great conSMlera-. 
tion. They would try to follow it if they could, bttt the dwdsion 
would he their own. He wanted to make this clew, so that there 
should be absolutely no misunderstanding, as to thtir positiba. ’^eii 
since the outbreak of the war, the policy of the British ttalh^U 
not only in connection with the other parts of the world had 
tbeir faith with them. They asked Englishmen to put tfaemselyes 
in their position. Their men had been shot, their women insulted, 
and their children flogged uakeil. He possessed no racihl hatred ^ 
at all. His international sympathies were well-known. But aiNer 
all they were men, and their patience had been sorely tried. He 
would take Colonel Wedgwood to the place where their men had 
been shot, their women insulted and their children whipped nakbd, 
and then ask him whether they were not justified in assutuiiig.tbe 
attitude they wore taking. Ho would show Colonel WedgWbpd 
those women, who were striped naked aud made to sit on thorns. 
(Cries of ** shame ”). That statement had been denied V offimals, 
and they challenged them to hold an open enquiry. TImy panted 
ti^ examine these women and come to finding. After Cobuel 
Wedgwood had seen these places and spoken to these wmQan, he 
would ask him to pass judgmeut on their action. They had alito' 
lately no hatred for Englishmen as such, but the time haid come 
. when they should speak in no onoertain terms. 
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The First 

All India Labour Conference 

Madras, 22nd March, I920> 

The Confersnoe was very largely attended by laboaren, Tisitors 
and symiMithiaerB. Delegates numbering about 300 from as many 
as eighteen Labour Unions were present — the Madras Labour Uni n, 
the Printers’ Labour lAian, Government Printers’ lAbour Union, 
Iron Metal Workmen’s Union, Aluminium Workers’ Union, Tram- 
waymen’s Union, Kerosine Oil Tank Men’s Union, Perambur Bailway 
Workshop Men’s Union, Negapatam Railway Union, Scavengers’ 
Union, Electric Supply Corporation Men’s Union, Port. Trust Union, 
Mount Boad WorWs’ Union, Bickshawalltdis’ Union, South Indian 
M. and S. M. Bailway Gang Union, Corporation Pumping Station 
Union and Domestic workers’ Union. One special feature of the 
Conference was that no panda! was erected and no decorated plat- 
form was lused for the seating accommodation of the delegates, 
visitors and members of the Beception Committee. The canopy of 
the mango trees provided protection from the sun. Nor was there 
lack of imagination in the proceedings. A scavenger was escorted 
up the platform and he addressed the Conference on the grievances 
of the men of his profession. Except a few visitors, chiefly Europeans, 
who were seated on chairs, all others knelt or squatted on the 
ground in right Indian fashion* Among those present were Dewan 
Bahadur P. Eeshava Pillai, Mr. Lodd Govindcss, Messrs. Y. F. 
Pakiriswami Pillai (Neg^tam), Arny Subrabmania Sastri, 
Miss Chattopadhyaya, ^wami Budrakoteeswarar, Messrs M, S. 
Kamatb, Kumaraswamy Chetti, V. Cfaakkarai. T. V. Kidayana- 
sundra Mudaliar, E. Govinda Chariar, T. Manual, D. Ebenezer, G. 

- Harisarvothama Bow, A. T Luker, S. T. Binstead, B. J.C. Bobertson, 
A. M. McDoughall, G. Eennoth, T. Y. Gopaluwami Mudaliar, P. 
Chenohaih, Y. Yenkatasubbah, C. Btdagop^daohariar, E. L. Aiyer, 
T. Adinarayana Chetriar, S Gurusfawamy Ohetfy, Joseph Arnster, 
Bao Sahib Dr. U. Batna Bao. the Hon’ble Mr C. Baja and Sister 
Bidambal The proceedings were conducted in the vernacular of the 
province espeohdly in Tamil. Proceedings commenced with the 
sieging of national songs by Sister Balambal, 
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The welcome addrew. 

' % 

Mr. T. y. Kalayanasundara MadaliaTi Chairmac of the Beoeption 
Committee, and one of the Labour Leaders of Madras, in welcoming 
the Delegates said that the poverty of India would be removed and 
the motherland enriched only if th^ industries were developed and 
the Labour conditions improved. He wae of opinion that ^'labour” 
included brain work and also manual labour. The world is a collec- 
tion of different kinds of labourers. The brainworker should 
sympathise with the manual labourers. Labour conditions hadt 
largely improved ih England. Labour had become a power in the 
land there and was taking greater and greater share, in the adminis- 
tration of the country. Eight hours a day was the rule there 
established, whereas in India labourers were made to work 12 hours 
a day. This backward condition of labopr< in India was due to the 
fact that the governing classes and educated men has been taking 
very little or no care of labour. The Madras Labour Union was the 
first Union started in Madras. Since its formation other Unions 
were formed. More Unions ought to come into existence* Unions, 
he emphasised, were formed not to strike work, as was wrongly 
supposed by some ; but for the formation of such Unions there would 
have been several more strikes in Madras. All these Labour Unions 
should have central body through which they should get their 
grievances redressed. Self-government would be complete if the 
labour strength was firmly established. Their present and 
immediate object was to improve their material condition. The 
Joint Committee report stated that there would be labour repre- 
sentation in the Councils. In Bombay and Calcutta there would be 
such labour representations. He hoped that in Madras Council also 
labour would be represented. In conclusion, be said that all parties 
should support the left)our movement ^nd that it should confine its 
activities to the ijuprovement of material condition. Let labourers 
start Unions everywhere. Let them not show any kind of difference 
among themselves. Apar,t from the political aspect, it was Laboui 
that should level all caste distinctions and prejudices. Labour 
was the leveller of the rich and the poor and the ostablisher of peace 
in the world. Let labourers be true, fearless, patient and obedient to 
n. asters; let them leave strikes, seek justice, be loyal to the King- 
Emperor and walk in the footsteps of Mahatma Qandhi (Vande- 
Mataram). 

Election of the President 

On the motion of Mr. Xodd Qovindoss, seconded by the Hon'ble. 
Mr. M. L. Baja and supported by Messrs. T. Manuel and M, .8 
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Subramahia Aiyar, Devan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai vae voted 
to the Chair. * 

Preaidentiai Address 

Dewan Bahadur Kenava Pillai first addressed the Conference 
in Eofirlish to suit the convenience of those who knew only English. 
He said— . 

, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I feel greatly honoured by being call- 
ed upon to preside on this unique occasion. This is the first Labour 
Conference in this Presidency. My friends have told you 1 have taken 
some interest in the labour movement in this country, Rather my 
interest began* with the village. The labourers in the field are 
very often not fairly treated by the lo/idlords and mirasdars. I have 
^aken some interest in the labourers of the Nilgiris, Ceylon and 
other plalitations and laboured for those people in the Legislative 
Coun 1 but did not meet with very great success. I wanted that 
the Planters* Act should be modified. I took interest in the 
commission of Messrs. Marjoribanks and Ahmed Thambi Markayar 
to inquire into the labour conditions in Ceylon plantations and other 
places. We are not always successful at the beginning. Difficulties 
must be overcome before attaining success. 

Some very insignificant people approached me maba^sars 
detailing their sufferings in Indian and European mills. 1 agitated 
oiwtheir behalf as much as I could from a distant village. Gradu* 
ally the Labour Union came into being and it has grown under 
the energetic and active management of Messrs Wadia, Kalyan- 
asundra Mudaliar and others, litany other Unions have been 
started in different places including Negapatam, where under the 
auspices of Mr. Pakkiriawami Pillai, a Railway Union has been 
formed. Although I have not been doing very active work I have 
been praying for their success. 1 have been lyterested in seeing 
Messrs Chakkarai and C. Ksjagopalacbari steering through difficul- 
ties. 1 feel grateful for those who do j^ublie work in the cause of 
labour. I shall speak td labourers in Tamil on some points later on. 
A word to employers. They should bear in mind the question of 
the minimum wages to be fixed, the reduction of working hours, 
housing accommodation, and educational facilities for the children 
of the labourers. We all live by the labour of the people who toil 
at the loom, «who till the soil and enrich the land. It is by the 
sweat of the labour we live comfortably. They must be treated 
as partners and not as slaves. If they are not so treated the day^ 
is not far off when BoLhevism may creep in here too. 

The new spirit is abroad and mankind is moving towardy 
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this landi law should be so framed as to adequately represent the interests of 
labour. ^ 

Mr. Kumaraswamy Naicker seconded the resolution and Mr. 
Subramania Sastriar of Arni supported it. 

The resolution was unanimoui^iy carried. 

Special Labour Representatives in CoungaL 

Mr. y. Chakkarai moved the following resolution : — 

II. This Conference is of opinion that in . the present condition of labour 
unrest it is necessary in the interests of good Grovernment, that till labour 
ataius its proper place in the General electorate, labour should have special re- 
presentative in tiie Legislative Coancils and that orgaiiisivl Labour Unions 
should be authorised to elect such representatives. 

He said that there should not only be the right of voting in tlie case of 
persons getting an income of Ks. 15, but also th^ Ribourcrs should »jnd special 
representatives to the Council. Some self-government had been granted to 
India. India would get complete self-gov(*rnment only when labour gi'ievances 
were fully heard and remedied through their representatives. The labour party 
in England would also help them in reaching the goal of complete sedf 'Govern- 
ment. In the Ijegislativc Council there would be representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Trades Association, Toand-holders, etc., but no separate representa- 
tives for labour. There should be at least six representatives of labour. 

Central Labour Board and its Constitution. 

f 

Mr. G. Harisarvothnma Row moved the following reso- 
lution : — 

III. This Conference resolves on the cBtablishment of a Central Labour 
Board and adopts the following Constitution drafted by a Committee of the 
office-bearers of the Unions of Madras. 

The Central Labour Board. 

'J'here shall be a Central Labour Board to which all Labour Unions in the 
Presidency may be affiliated on jfayment of a small admission fee of Its. 5. In 
exceptional cases this fee may be reduced or excused by the working committ:et\ 

Neither the (^efitral liabour Board nor the affiliated Union shall proclaim 
or admit of political propaganda of any sort. 

The Central Ijabour Board will, if satisfied tlqikr any affiliated Union needs 
financial assistance, jreuder it such help as it fairly can. 

The Central liUbour Board will co-ordinate the work of the affiliated Unions 
on broad lines of policy and method and without detriment to the freedom of 
individual Unions. 

Every Union seeking affiliation will submit a statement to the Central 
Labour Board of — 

(a) The object for which the Union is started or has to. be Parted. 

(b) The probable or actual number of workcra at the end of the first ye^r 
of work and the field of the Union’s operation. 

(o) The nature and extent of the work to be done and the means available 
in the shape of workers and finance 

The affiliated on its agreeing to abide by the rules of the 

Central Labottt Board. 
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Constitution of the Central Labour Board 

1. Each affiliated Union will send not less than three reproseniatives'^ 

(a) The President or Vice-President. 

(b) The Secretary. 

(c) One representative to be elected for every 6,000 membeis or fraction 

thereof. i 

2. Workers for the Central Labour Board who arc not members or officials 
of Unions may be acAhitted as membora of the Central Labour Board* Their 
number shall not exceed half the total number of representatives. 

3. There shall be elected from among the members of the Central Labonr 
Board a working committee of nine members. 

L There shall be a President, Secretary, and Treasurer, of the Central 
Board to bo electt'il by the members of the Central Jjabour Hoard. 

.1. T]»e Worlsing Commit.U*(' of nine shall consist of 
'file Prusidoiit ol the Board. 

The Secretary of the Board 
The Ttspasaroi of the Bsftrd and 
Six other members. • 

ti. The tenure of office shall be one year, retiring officers shall be eligible for 
re -election. 

7. . Subscriptions for affiliated Unions shall l^ Be. 1 a month per thousand 
members or fraction thereof, 

8. Members of the Central Labour Boaid who are not members of Labour 
Unions shall pay not less than 8 annas a mouth. 

y. Every member of the Central Labour Board shall have some work, 
alloweti to him and shall be responsible for the due execution of the work 
undertaken. # * 

10. Theie shall be ^ meeting of the Central Labour Board on the 2nd 
Sunday of every month. 

11. The Central Labour Board shall have its office m Madras. 

12. Every member shall, dwo days before the day of the meeting, send in 
to the Secretary brief report of his work for tlie month, 

i:i. At every monthly meeting the» financial statement ot the Central 
Labour Board shall be read ami passed. 

H . The treasurer shall be permitted to keep for current expenses a sum 
not excee<.iing Us. 25. All other amounts shall be duly deposited in a Bank in 
the joint names of the President and the Treasurer. 

15. Each member of the executive committee shall ke in charge of a port- 
folio except the Scicretary. 

For the present the folloyving shall be the Portfolios— 

Statistics Organisation 

Grievances Co-operation 

Education Health and Sanitation 

Finance Iaw and Legislation 

16. Members in charge of Portfolios may choose help and assistance in 
carrying out tfaeii^work, not necessarily from the members of the Central Labour 
Board. 

* 17. At the annual general meeting of the Central Labonr Boaifd, these rules 

may be modified, altezed or increased on a requisition of not less ttlfii^pe^thixd 
of the total number of members. . ; ' 

(b) This Conference authorises the Secretaries of the Conference to do ail 
Mat is necessary to carry out the above resolution. 

36 
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Outside Help to Labour Organization^ 

Mr* T. V . Gopalaewami Mudaliar moved the following resolu- 
tion I — 

IV. This Labour Conference urges on employers and Government the neces- 
sity, in the present state of Labour and education in this country, for the aid 
and assistance of outside friends of Labour in labour organisation and protests 
agaiMt any attempt, direct or indirect, to crush the kbour movement by 
depriving labour its legitimate right to choose its own representatives and 
Itelpers. 

Mr. Salla Guruswami Chetty moved the following resolution. 

V, This Conference requests that all employers should pay for Sundays and 
other holidays irrespective of whether the men are put on a Qionthly or a daily 
wages system. 


Abuse of Overtime System 

Mr. G. Harisarvotham Kow moved thef following resolufeon 

VI. This Oonfei'CDcc draws the attention of (lovernment to the abuse of 
i.he overtime system whicli, by means of penaUies, is, in effect, made compulsory 
lu many cases in evasion of the Factory Act. 

Accomodation and Interval for Mid-day Meal 

Mr. C. Eajagopalachari moved the following resolution 

VII. This Conference urges iiuroediatc steps to be taken by Government to 
t'nsure proper accomodation and interval for the midday meal in all factoi us 
and work-shops in order that the most important meal of the Indian laboure r 
may be taken under conditions both healthy and in accordance with the habits 
and customs of the country. 

Mr. K, S. Tekuataraman moved the following resolution : — 

VIII. This (inference urges on the Government the early consideration of 
a minimum wages legislation at least for tlic City. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalaohari moved the following resolution. 

IX. This Conference ^rg(js the Government may take steps to appo 

II Committee with some lady members on it to inquire into the condii ion of 
iemale labour in fact(r'‘'ie8 and to make rocommendations. 



Punjab Provincial Conference 

The sixth Punjab Provincial Conference assembled at Jallun* 
der on the 2nd April 1920. The Hon. Baisada Bharat Bam vras the 
Chairman of the Beception Committee and Lala Harkishenlal was 
elected President In course of his presidential address the Lalaji 
dilated upon the burning topic of 'the day, the Congress Committee 
Beport on the Puiyab and said 

■ "1 am led to say that the Congress Committee’s Beport is 
nothing but a Satyagraha Beport, which doctrine, if I understand 
it right; means that*^ part of truth may be sacrificed, so that no 
untruth should come in, and great deal of force may be wasted 
for fear of, unwittingly even, causing violence by tongue, pen or 
arm. Such being the faith of our Commissioners, the remit is that 
the facta are understated, the conclusions are couched in exceedingly 
mild language, and the recommendations are simply saintly. No 
one excepting Indian saints could exhibit such self-control over 
their thoughts and expressions as these Commissioners have done. 
By way of illustration, one might mention, that the Commissioners 
refrained from publishing ail the evidence that they had collected ; 
the statements of over a thousand witnesses are on their files, 
which have not been published. Similarly in the special matter 
of recruitment (in the Punjab under Sir M. O'Dwyer) evidence 
does not seem to have been Admitted from districts outside 
the Martial Law area, and collection of evidence on recruit- 
ment, war contributions, and several other matters h^ve been, it 
would seem, confined to the Central districts only. Outside the 
domain of evidence, one finds at a cursory glance several perti- 
nent ommissions. One ommission only may bo mentioned. The trap 
theory of the jallianwata tragedy i^ entirely overlooked. 1, 
amongst others, know that the trap theory could bo established beyond 
doubt on the evidence of some contemporary documents which came 
to the knowledge of the commissioners, but because those documents 
were not banded over by the holders thereof to be placed on the 
file of the Sub-Committee, the Commissioners would not enter tipon 
the discussion This is a limit of Satyagraha doctrine ; while the 
•Government of the Punjab did not hesitate to have false and fabri- 
cated evidence produced in cases which are now deecrlbed by them 
to have been judicially decided ; and on which findings the fabric 

the white Paper to be noticed briefiy below is l^d. The 
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inquiry and the report are deficient in one other noticeable direc- 
tion. The Commissioners do not seem to have difeoted their atten- 
tion to what may be called the part played by the judiciary in the 
Martial Law Drama. The judges may be unfit, they may be unjust ; 
the tribunals may be packed, the courts may disregard evidence 
and overl6ok procedure, the judges may write imaginary essays and 
false defences, instead of judicial and just judgm^ts their findings 
may be against evidence and their interpretation of law manifestly 
wrong, but they escape enquiry and criticism ; the innocent victims 
of such courts and tribunals have no means to establish their inno- 
cence, and have to be satisfied with the King’s mercy. One should 
have thought that this part of the Drama will rqpeive attention 
equal to that played by the Executive. Lala Duni Cband 
and Pundit Bam Bhuj Dutt Chowdharj, and your most humble 
servant, gave their whole time for ^ tl.ree long and most 
difficult and anxious days to the task of bringing the people to 
see the folly of continuing the hartal, and they were punished for 
waging vjar. They are let of by His Majesty’s orders as the fit 
subjects to receive his mercy, but they cry for justice, but she does 
not appear. They appeal to the Privy Council, and loudly cry for 
justice; but the Anglo-Indian Journal of Lahore says that if the 
appeals are accepted they will be on a law point, so that our inno- 
cence is not** t(? be established even there either ; now the Commi- 
ttee also has not touched this subject, nor do wo expect any finding 
on the question of the inriocouco or guilty of the prisoners from ' 
the Hunter Committee ; as they have not admitted evidence on th® 
question of trials, or the conduct of the judges. This is a grav® 
ommission and 1 trust this Conference will not fail to call attention 
to this fact, as the honour of hundreds of innocent and loyal sub- 
jects of His Majesty is involved. 

But the work oP collecting statements of 1700 witnesses, by 
going from place to place, and recording, verifying, translating 
and marshalling them, must have been stupendous and it appears 
to have been done so carefully that nothing but admiration is due 
for the devotion displayed by the Commissioners and their helpers. [ 
trust you will not be slow in acknowledging their services, and con- 
veying to them Punjab’s gratitude. 

There may be other omission.s, but there is no way of meeting 
them now ; so they may be left io the historian find them out 
and to record them. The Committee have done <fheir work ; 
and they are not likely to come into existence again. Gentlemen,^ 
as the Beport is not available, and you have, 1 am sure, seen a 
summary of the Commissioner’s finding in the Press, I need not 
detain you long in taking you over the ground covered byth^> 
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Report Uoder-statemeots of facts, though there are, though its 
recommendations* are mildj though the Commissioners have made 
glaring omission in not reviewing the conduct of the Judiciary and 
lastly, though the innoceuco or guilty of the prisoners has not been 
investigated, I would recommend in the true Satyagraha spirit, 
which 1 expect to exhibit on this occasion, in spite of the fact 
that many of us^ are not full converts to Mr. Gandhi's doctrine, 
that we should accept the fieport, and support its demands with 
a request tO' have an enquiry made into the conduct of the Police, 
the Magistrates and of the Judges ; and also that the judgments be 
reviewed in the true light of the facts. 

« Resolutions 

Uffiolutjous conveying loyalty to the King-Km^xTor, welcoming the Prince 
of Walt’S, tenili-riug thanks to the King-fimperor tor the Hoyul Proclamation, 
coiuleinuing the luoveineut net on loot to perpetuate the memory of Sir Michael 
O’Owycr, temlering lieart-telt^thanks to the ('ommihsioncri* who conducted the 
noii-odiciul enquiry into the Punjab fliKorders, recording coudemuation of 
iiihumau ludifiereuoc on the part ul the authorities of ihvil Hospital, Amritsar, 
and Mayo Hospital, Lahore, towards tiie wounded during April €^^tu^bances, 
giacei'ulLy appreciating the splendid light put up both m the press and on the 
platform on behall of the Punjab m England by Mr. ilonuman ami expressing 
regret at the uiijubtiliabhj action ol t be Government of Imlia in preventing Ins 
riiturn to tins country, strongly prok’bting against the hostile attitude of some 
of the hritibh Miinbteib towarOb the Turkish and Kinlai'at questions, earnestly 
apiiealing to ills Majesty’s Government to settle the lurkisi% question m accor- 
dance with the jUbL aib' legitimate beuiuuentH oi Indian Mubalmans and solemn 
pledges ot tile i'rime Minister without hich there w ould be no real peace of 
luiml among tlie peopl” ot India, were passed 

The following reaolutioiiH were also passed. 

Declaration of RighU 
• 

‘•That, while expressing general agrecincnl with the conclusion and recom- 
mendations of nun«ortieiHl ejujmry into Hu* Punjab distuibunces conduct'd by 
the thiugrcbft, this. Conter..‘nee ib very strongly of opinion that having regard to 
tlie paintul tlisclosuics rnaih hy tiie report, tlie grave wrong done to tht: people of 
tJie l^uiijHb cannot he nglned unhvsb (a; a M-atiitory lieclaraiion of rights bt* 
immediately made and buoh other eliangeh be mufie in tllbj law as will niak.; it. 
mqiossible lor the executivi' to pass ordiunneis like tliosi* declaiird valid by the 
I*nvy found in the Amritsar appeals justijying yie applicat lUii of Martial J.uw 
to ofleiiceb oonimiUi-d bi bfr« •rh. di’el inunm ol Miu tial Law, as well as to oflences 
wUicli were not mrectly coneeinen viJih ovvv actvS ol rcliellKtu ; (b) to Uic list of 
persiJUb recomne nded lor disniibbul be ati‘h'fl the members of t lie Imperial and 
I'rovmcial i^ervieo wlio have actually parricipatKl in tbo abuse, ot Martial Law ; 
(c) GeUeral Lyer bo prosecuteil for murder and other olRcnils mentioned m tbc 
Report be legally tried for various otiences they have perpetrated ; (d) Lord 
Oholnisford and Michat l tV Dwyer be impeached, aiul t/ j the incmberb of the 
Punjab j^olice r'orce, agauiht wimm specihe allegation bav#* ijcen made by witncst- 
ct before the non-oificial commission, be prosecutcxl or disuiissed. 

Reforms 

‘'That thiK Conference plac on record its strong and emphatic opinion 
^at, in Ol der to enwr the smooth ami huccessful working of I he Const if utional 
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Ileforms, it. is highly desirable that officers, who were directly connected with 
the intr<^ucbion and adminisbration o£ Martial Ijaw and o^her highdtanded acts 
of Sir Michsel 0’ Dwyer’s reactionary regime, should not be associated with 
tJie carrying out of Reforms in the Province. 

Clemency to Martial Law Prisoners 

A resolution praying for mercy for the remaining Mnrtial Law prisoners 
were also passed in the following cablj which was sent to the Secretary of State : 

**The Punjab Provincial Conference, Jullundnr, respi^tfully and earnestly 
prays for mercy for the remaining convicts to death penalty, namely Pakeria 
and Ghulam Hussain of Amritsar. Otherwise execution Cth April 

Women’s Franchise 

^‘This Conference is of opinion that there is no reason why franchise should 
not be extended to the women of this Province, and recommends that early steps 
be taken to give the vote to tiicm on a suitable basis as tlfijrc is a sufficiently 
large number of women fit to vote. 

National Week 

Lala Lajpat Uai then moved a resolution endorsing the appeal made by Mr. 
Gandhi for the observance of National Week from the (Uh to the 13th April, 
urging the Punjab public to take vigorous measures to make collection of 
subscript i^is to tlie Jallianwala Bagb Pund a success. 

In moving the resolution Lala Lajpat Rai made a stirring appeal 
calling upon the Puidab public to contribute liberally to the Jallian- 
walla Bagh Memorial Fund. There was a ready response to the 
appeal, and Jis. 76000 was collected on the spot, including promises 
of contributiol^B. Lala Diwan Chand of Amritsar contributed 
Rs. 11,000, Lala Harkishen Lai Rs. 15,000 Lala Kashiram of Feroze- 
pore promised a minimum of Rs. 10,000. 


Bombay Provincial Conference 

The Bomba:^ Provincial Political Conference held at Sholapur 
ort April 3rd 1B20, was made a battle ground for deciding the 
balance of power between Liberals and ^^Nationalists’ in the new 
Reformed Council. The Liberal Party embarked upon an elaborate 
campaign for winning a ma^iority of the seats in the coming election. 

The Nationalists and Liberals were fully represented at the 
Conference i The question of the free admission of peasant dele- 
gates was a matter of controversey between the two parties, and 
was in the end amicably settled. ’ 

Welcome Address 

The key-note of the address of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Mr, M. Samant, was for the appointment of an impar- 
tial commission to enquire into the firing on the mill-hands on strikp 
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\* tl*® neceasity for Bssooialing with th© District 

Magistrate anrt the Collector, an Advisory Godncil of local non- 
officials and making it incumbent on Collectors to consult such a 
t-ouncil and act on their advice in all important matters* Mr 
Samaiit concluded by making a strong appeal for the abolitioii o* 
untouohability and for conceding to the Depressed Classes eqaa* 
^ social and politicat status. 

The Presidetidal Address. 

Mr. N. C. Kolkar, President of the Conference, dvrellij»g at 
length oil the reforms, said : 

• The Reforms 

^‘Thcre i.s one more consideration which seriously detracts from 
tho valno^of the presen ^political Roiornis, It is the fact that our 
natural ngbU as free cRizens of a civilised State are not yet guer- 
aiitocd. Parliament has not granted the claim of the National 
Congress that a Declaration of Kights shall be included in tho new 
ritatulo. The tfoiiit Cominittoe summarily refused pftrmission to 
ilic Congress Deputation to say anything about that before them, 
Plu the need for a Declaralion of Rights grows more clamorous 
ih.iii over. Neither the transferred Departments nor tho responsible 
Miniiiter o.‘in save us from humiliating oncroachmetWs upon our 
safety and liberty by law or by civil or military acfioit. 

It is a matter for rogrot that, Governmenl have not made tho 
ground as smooth as they could have made it for tho r(?ception of 
even siicii imidociuate Reforms as these, A somewhat ?iarrow 
construction has been pul by tbejixecutive Government ujjon the 
terms of the Amnesty granted by tho Royal Proclamation. An 
attempt is being made to r\u) a carriage and four through the small 
loophole of discretion left them, nominally in the name of the safety 
of tho country, but really to save their prestige. A considerable 
pen eiitage of political offenders are still rotting^in jail, and tho 
Bombay Government have refused to extend to the Sawarkar 
brothers tho sann consideration which tffie Bengal Goverment has 
shown to some persons like Barindra Kumar Ghose, convicted in 
tho Alipur Bomb Case ! Mr, Horniman is yet refused a passport to 
come back to India ! The Press Act is yet as far from repeal as 
ever ; and the unfair discrimination made in returning seenriUes 
taken for the 4)wners of presses and newspapers in the different 
provinces shows that the talk about co operatiou and the effacoment 
dl bitterness is all an empty jargon. 

Shibboleth of Responsibility. 

“Can we have an adequate set-off against all these shortcoming® 
iff the kind of res^ponaible Gtovernment that is conceded tons? 
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Responsible Government is a big name, but in the present case it 
has no proportionate corpus. In fact, 1 may say that we are even 
now where England herself was more than two hundred years ago, 
that is to say, before a system of responsible ministry was partly 
introduced into British Constitution by William III under the 
advice of Lord Sunderland. The Joint Committee no doubt hopes 
that the Executive Councillors and the Ministers would pull op well 
together. It is at best a righteous hope in which we may join. 

“Now, can we accept Reforms like these without any protest or 
with entire satisfaction ? Besides carrying on a vigorous agitation 
in India itself, we must endeavour to put the hypocritical advocates 
of the League of Nations in Britain and elsewhere ‘lo shame, while 
their tall talk of the ‘freedom and the honour of nations and nation- 
alities' is still on their lips. A new World Forum has been admit- 
tedly created for the benefit of all suffdfing nationalities in the 
world, and we must try to put up our case before that Forum for 
what it may be worth. The Congress has done well to appoint a 
Committee for carrying on further agitation in England and in other 
countries. With men on it like Lokmanya Tilak to supply the 
inspiration and initiative, and Lala Lajpatrai to supply the needed 
experience of the conditions and methods of agitation in foreign 
lands, we can confidently hope that proposals would soon crystallise 
for vigorous action in this respect, and that steps would be taken 
to start the work of a non-official or Congress Embassy or Consulate 
in the countries where Indian atfairs have begun to receive a hearing 
and whose opinion counts for something in the Councils of the 
world-powers. 

The Poor Elector. 

“Now, with all the tall talk about responsibility to the electo^ 
there will be, I am afraid,' no responsibility worth the name for 
sometimes to come. It is no doubt a democratic model that is placed 
before our eyes under the new scheme of Reforms, and the sound 
of the words, ‘direct elections', ‘popular I egislature,' ‘responsible 
Government', have an irresistibly charming sound to the ear. But if 
full-fledged democracy has failed to incarnate in countries which are 
operating the system of representative and responsible Government 
for countries, it would be a vain hope that the mere embroyuic 
Indian elector wonld either care to learn or succeed in dominating 
the situation for a long time yet to come. 

Duty of tho Educated Leader. 

“Unsatisfactory as are the conditions of the new Reforms, 
and whatever be may think ^f the grudging spirit in which they are 
granted, and however determined he may be tp fight for furtbdT 
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changes, the eduiated leader most immediately rush into the broach 
that is made by the Reforms in the citadel of the bareauoraoy. He 
must aspire to be the master of the situation) like Caesar 
whose career on every new scene was epitomised in the three 
words “veni, vidi, vici'\ The bugbear of responsibility need 
nave no fears f^r him. For, after all, he belongs to a race 
which bad perfected and wielded policies of administration 
in kingdom and empires. And with a little training backed by 
dogged dctorniination to succeed, be can make himself a success in 
this now sphere as he has already done in other spheres also. 
Th(5re will no doubt be difficulties inherent in the situatipn as I 
have already remarked ; but after all, ho must remember tShat the 
way to success lies through thorn and not around them. The oom- 
posiliou the new flouncil woukl not be very much helpful for 
this purpose for somotimo*to come ; but there will be, even in the 
now Council, far more scope for effective organisation of public opi- 
nion than ever before. Some people seem to be afraid that the 
Council would be far too heterogenous. The fear is not altogether 
groundless. But I have strong faith in the instinctive patriotism 
of the men that are likely to come into the Councils, and I refuse 
to believe that they will allow themselves to bo used as tools in 
the hands of Government. The intolligentia has plrdady led the 
way. The merchant class has recently evidenced a keen political 
sense and fooling. Latnlholders wdll ho the last to rally. But I do 
not think even they will go far astray. The old age of official 
terrorism is gone, and vested interests may be less in the jeopardy 
in the future than in the past. But over and above all this, there 
is a surging, sweeping, tide of patriotism and love of self-Govorn- 
meut which is coming over the land, and which will, I hope, efface all 
the old biiniiliating landmarks as between toadies, ffuukeys, loyalists, 
dilottaritos, Moderates, Nationalists, Extremists an(^ Anarchists. 

Social Democracy 

“Political domocraby has a necessary connection with social 
democracy. They both act and react upon each other. The more 
homogenous the Indian society, the more effective will be the 
political democracy in the country, also the realisation of true self-* 
government will be easier and quicker. And an efficient political 
democracy will Enable tbe social democracy to achieve its aims and 
objeetts sooner than otherwise, I am not one of those who hold 
that all theories of social reform must first be carried to perfection 
in practice before wo may claim to have tbe full power of Self- 
gouernment in our own hands. 1 am one of those who maintain that 
(fbvernment at any rate — a Government composed of rank fore- 
36 
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issupf^ a manifesto giving a list of its norainoes for the coming election and ask 
ing the doctors to vote only for them. Why should no* the Congress do the 
same? The resolution was not mandatory, but only advisory in character. 
The resolution was not of personalities but of the views, and it was but proper 
t.liat only those who reflected the views of the Nation should be elected 

Mr. Tilak’s rosolution was put to vote and declared carried by 
an overwhelming majority. 


Madreis Provincial Conference 

J'i7inevelly--June 21sL 1920 * 

The twenty-sixth session of the Madras Provincial Conference 
was hold at Tirinevolly on June 21st. Mr. N. A. V. Samasnn- 
daram Pillai, the Chairman of the Keception Committee, in a 
welcome speech in Tamil spoke at length on the current topics of 
the day. Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyanger, the great ox-Advocate General 
of Madras who had lately throwii up his office and entered the arena 
of national politics was elected President. 

The President gave an able review of many of the most 
important topic^ of discussion ranging in importance from the Punjab 
tragedy and Reform Act to the grievances of the subordinate Govern- 
ment servants. He laid special emphasis on the changed outlook 
in politics in the country, a change on a scrupulous recognition of 
whoso far-reaching implications depended ihe success of future social, 
administrative and political action in India. 

Regarding the new Reforms lie said that the Governor^ position 
which is henceforth to bo that of “a constitutional dictator in the 
province,” will, he suggesttfl, make the Government of the province 
more and more personal Government rather than a (Constitu- 
tionally res]»ori8iblo Govornment even as regards the transferred 
.subjects. His corisidertn} view was that I he now J^egi.slative Coiiti- 
(il.s would bo in several material respects ijT a distinctly worse posi- 
tion than the oxisling legislatures. He fully sustained the Amritsar 
Gongress view on the Reform Act, a view which, as the President s 
analysis showed, had been further strengthened by the nature of the 
reactionary rules thereunder lately framed and published by the 
Government of India. * 

*T think”, he said, “Mr. Montagu and the Governments in IndiU 
made a serious mistake in tr 3 ing to rally the moderates, and if Mrs. 
Besant^s object is now the seme she is also making a serious mistake. 
Few Indians are extreme in its bad sense, Any official atteni|it, 
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to mould parties and any official preference for any group of politi- 
cians will only tauso the majority of the people keenly to resent 
any such injustice and to become more radical than before. No 
(rovornmont in India will ever gam by any attempt, however well 
meant, to educate the people in politics so as to suit its own con- 
venience. The Reform Act whose ostensible purpose is to provide 
for the beginniijjjs of a political democracy is not to be allowed to 
train itself and if Indians of democratic views and associations 
in close touch with the people are not to be the real leaders and 
spokesmen of the people. I firmly believe that the liberty of thought 
and the level of independence that we have reached are far more 
important th|ii a ministry under official tutelege. Without 
ministers 8Uf>ported and kept up to the mark by a majority of 
Congressmen, the Reform Act will bo a signal failure.” “How 
can any* section of kjcbans,” the President said, “who stand out 
of the Congress hope to build a political democracy 1 How can they 
who do not desire to bo part and parcel of that democracy, hope to 
^Icad it ? How can they who do jiot attempt to load it hope to serve 
the country in any real sense ? How can they who place co-operation 
with the bureancracy in the forefront of their progiainmo be hold 
to be true Congressmen comf>otent to work the Reform Act to the 
fullest advantage ? 

* 

The Resolutions * 


The President's remarks came in very opporl uiiely at a time 
when the iuHcnsato cfira[>aign of calumny widen was bei ng carried 
on against the groat Xational ('oJ»gres«j ]>y Mr. Srinivasa Sastry and 
l\lvs. Besaut, retjuired an auiboritativo repudiation. The renmrkablo 
antagonism of the Madras ?jeot))»yte moderates against the Congress 
was prominently brought out during the very lively debate on the 
resolution in the ‘Jud and 'Ird day’s proceedings. After passing a 
resolution domanrling full responsible Government, calling upon 
electors to rot urn Congressmen to the Council, Ch\i most imi^ortaiit 
resolution on non-co operation was proposed by Mr. Y'akub Hussain. 
It was about this thAt (he arrimonious fight raged, Mrs, Besani, 
Hon. Mr. C.l\ KaniafcrVamy Aiyar and ot her moderates strongly 
against the motion, and supporting several amendments. 

Mr, S. Srceidvaaa Iyengar, the President before putting the 
amendment and the Resolution to the vote, said : “1 have been 
accused of sitting on the fence and of not makiiig up my mind on 
iho matter. 1 did not understand much ot what was meant by 
this non-co-operation, having regard to the fact that I left service 
quite recently. 

^ “My own belief is that what Mahatma Gandhi preaches is 
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^sanyasam’. You have listened to the admirable speech of Dr. Bajan 
and none could have put the case for Satyagrabo, more fairly and 
more in the true Satyagrahic spirit ; and he brought out the point 
quite clearly that (non-co-operation) is only for those who are pre- 
pared to adopt practical sanyasyam. 1 find at the same time there 
is a number of people in the country who not only honestly believe 
in non-co-operation but honestly are willing to undertake any non- 
co-operation. I myself was somewhat sceptical as to the quantum of 
real feeling in favour of non-co-operation before 1 came to the Con- 
ference ; and from the numerous private conversations that I had 
with many friends, whether they are Nationalists or they belong to 
the moderate party or officials or able and conscientious men who 
hold sincere views upon this great question, 1 felt th^ non-co-opera- 
tion was an impracticable thing. I could not find any great diffe- 
rence as to the principle itself. At one time or another and in 
times of grave national importance, non-ffo-operation in some legal 
and constitutional form may have to be adopted. That was the 
general opinion. But people were not prepared to put it into 
actual operation. 1 consulted a great majiy men before trying 
to form my own opinion and my Tinnevolly experience has 
further confirmed mo in my conclusion that there is a serious and 
vital difference of opinion in the community on this question of 
non oo-operatlbni There is an appreciable percentage of men amongst 
ns who are quite prepared to undertake non-co-operation. There is 
a much larger number of people in this Hall and outside who are not 
prepared to undertake non-co-operation. 

“My own opinion is very much on the linos which Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Bao adopted. I have* not ruled this resolution out of 
order because it is quite in order. The more appropriate course of 
action is to form separate leagues for the purpose oi non co-operation 
movement, and the Khilafht Committee of Mahatma Giuidhi did a 
groat service in doyig that. It ought nob to be brought before Con- 
ferences and Congro.'is because it partakes of practical sanyasam. 

“Among the lour staggs of non-co-operation, the resignation of 
titles is flic easiest and i suppose an aproCiable number of people 
would be able to do it. So far as the resignation of Goverumant 
servants are concerned 1 still remain sceptical about it. My scepticism 
has not been altered by my experience here. So far as the giving up 
of practices by members of the bar, your Chairman will be able to 
follow you by giving up his practice as ho has since sh6wij a proof of 
it by resigning office. 1 cannot and will not preach this doctrine ot 
non-co-operation to the members of the Bar and I would be failing 
in my duty if I ask vakils to give up practice. I do not think 1 
will be able to ask that soldiers and the police should he able to 
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resign their servii^s nor would I ask that all people who are able 
Vxy taxes should not pay the taxes. At least I wonld not be able 
to do cither of these. 

But I wish to say this ; to a certain extent, 1 have got the 
sanyasi spirit in mo. For all practical purposes I am a grihastha ; 
hut of course a|poticism should be practisorl occasionally and on 
» momenta of domestic or national imj}ortance I can quite sec the 
constitutionality of non-co-operation. Lord Ilardinge speaking at 
the Binqucting Hall, once said that the passive resistance movement 
was pMi-f ’Cfly constitutional. My own view is that it is pertectly 
constitutioiial,^ 1 will not venture to express any opinion on the four 
lorms of non cO operation. I would not know the views of Mr. Gandhi 
or his fn» !ids clearly enough on the subject, nor do I know what is 
tl! ‘ tiiiaU programme, it appears to be all in a state of flux. My 
own opinion is that there can be corlain forms of non co-oporation 
which aio <piite legal and quite constitutional. It may be the duty 
uf tin* people if there is no other means, to adopt that means. At 
the s am.' cime I must tell you that non-co operation should not 

hi} active. The forms of non co operation have to bo carefully 
examined. 

My opinion is that the question of non-co-op(3ration ought to 
In) ill the Congress circles and in the Nationalist i^rfy a non*patry 
qne^hon. It is impossible to believe that overyeme who votes for 
ir will really make up his mind to practise all the four forms of 
noil CO operation. By all means if you are able, do it. Do it not 
;is a more bluif, as .\Ir. Yakub Hji^-san said, but really intending 
to practise it. Do not vote for libis resolution simply as a sort of 

bluil*. Do not think it is possible for all of us to adopt it. 1 do 
not think inurh utility will arise by passing a resolution of this 
(losi'riptiuM. That is my own view. When people have got to bo 
educated to give up the things they valuo most such as wealth, 
,%ppointfiiCnta and titles, it is a question of individual education. 
Special lectures should bo delivered and propagauilist work under- 
taken. Individual pledges must bo t,wn and there cannot be 

and ought not to be any resolution, Which wore merely passed by 

vote by aif' assembly, however numerous it may be, or however 
magnificent the spooches may be. I am CLuite prepared to be a 
non co-opera^ionist when the need comes for it. Non-co-operation 
has got to be adopted iii iBomo cases. I will not say now what they 
«.re nor will 1 discuss the vaKdity of the Khilafat question. I admit 
that we should all stand together with our Muslim brethren and 
that wo should, as far as possible, support them. I do not share in 
full the misgiving of some of my Moderate friends who spoke 
Against non-co operation, nor do I share the undue optimism of 
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those who spoke on non-co-operation to the fallost extent. 1 have 
indicated what is the appropriate and sound course of action. It 
is a question of individual pledges and conviction and it mu^t be 
left outside the range of the ordinary type of Conferences and 
Congresses. Mr. Gandhi will, I have no doubt, conduct it free 
from any violence. It ought to be possible to conduct non-co-opera- 
tion without violence, if it is really conducted as' non-co-operation. 
The expediency of using it entirely depends upon the practicabilty 
of non-co operation and the large number of people who have got to 
put this into effect. 

The resolution, however, was passed by a huge majority. On 
the fourth day, resolutions demanding the - recall of the Viceroy, the 
impeachment of the Viceroy, Sir M. O’Dwyer and other Punjab 
officials, a Declaration of Rights by Parlii>ni(Mit, as also in other 
matters of local interest were passed. 








